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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


A HERE is no sea witli which our age is so im¬ 
perfectly acquainted as the Frozen Ocean ; and no 
empire which has more powerful motives and re- 
sourcc.s for extending its information, in this quar¬ 
ter, than Russia. Although the government has 
made several efforts, at different periods, to attain 
this object, yet none of their expeditions, except 
the first two, undertaken by Captain Behring, for 
the purpose of discovery, have brought them nearer 
the desired paint; owing to the inexperience of 
those who planned and executed them, and who 
were neither of them aware of the endless difficul¬ 
ties to be combated in a boisterous clement, and a 
corner of the globe so imperfectly known. 

One grand impediment to their success was the 
size of their vessels, which Avere very well adapted 
for crossing the main on voyages of discovery, but 
could ill serve the purpose of passing through 
shallows, and making minute observations on the 
shores. By the removal of this evil I flatter myselr 
that not a single bay, island, or mountain, has 
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escaped our notice, on tlie coasts of which M'^e have 
taken a survey, and that wc Iiave, in addition to 
this, been enabled to rectify the mistakes of former 
navigators. 

During the eight years of our absence I had 
made it iny daily practice to note down in iny jour¬ 
nal every thing that appeared to me worthy of ob¬ 
servation, w'ithout any intention, how’cver reniole, of 
committing my lemarks to the pmss; but the uri'cnt 
persuasi(*ns of rny friends, combined u ith tliegracious 
commands of his Imperial Majesty, have at length 
over-ruled my disinclination to give them puhlieity. I 
now submit this mv humble ctfort at contributinfr 
to the general good, with the fullest reliaticc on the 
indulgence of a candid public. 



TO OtTR READERS. 


THE (ffcnt success v>hich has attended the publication of 
tMs fVork, and the certainty that it will in a few years be 
deemed of the Jirst consequence in English Literature, lead 
the Editors to adi^pt a new arrangement in regard to the man- 
ner of its pnh&^’fcjn, in conformity to the expressed wish of 
many of its pi't'vns. 

Hilherto- Jc-r the sake of variety, and to gratify the greatest 
number of readers, several zcorks of Voyages and Travels have 
been kept in course of continuation in the several Numbers: it 
has, hoTvever, been suggested, that the interest of the Works 
has been diminished to the periodical reader, by the numerous 
divisions consequent on that mode of publication, and that 
the utility of the Work would be increased, if every successive 
Book of Travels werefnished before a new one was begun. 

Having no object but the gratification of our readers, we 
have cheerfully attended to the above suggestion, and have 
determined, in future, to insert but one work under each gene¬ 
ral division, in any one Number; that is lo say, we tcill never 
give place to more than one Translation, one Original, and 
one Analysis, in each Number, and endeavour, as often as 
possible, to fnish every work in one 41 two Numbeis. 

Of course, six Numbers, jjs heretofore, will continue ta 
form a Volume, and no difference will be perceived by persons 
who prefer to purchase the half yearly P'olumes, instead of the 
monthly Numbers: the more rapid completion, however, of 
each Work in the successive Numbers, cannot but be felt by all 
our monthly readers as a decisive imp/revement of our plan. 

Bridge Street, 

March S\st, I8O7. 
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Ann ANOKMFNTS FOR TPr, rxl’KOITlOV.— MY RFrARTURr,. 

-.TOUKNICY To IRKUTSK AiND ./YKrTSK.—11 F, M A i-K S O V 

IIIE LATTUli J'LACF.-OFTIIU J \ K [’Ts’ I 1 N [I A i; I I'I, t> 

IM.ACES, ANJ) llOKSHS.— I N r A N TATI o-N S OF A JAKUl'lSR 
SIIA M A ^. 


On (lie Hlh of August, sov* r<Mq;n, 

CalluTHu* (ho G't'iii, vj!as<‘ niaU‘ni;il rare cxtcii It vi lo (l.r rc- 
Ointest rornrrs oi' ia-r »vahn, was (•!;a'ad I'j cv>iuniii!ii<':U“, iuaii 
ilkas'O, ('rt'pla;i aij'.i of o.ii* v (\a_;<' to tl.c lioairl 'of 

aHmiraiu. Ju sli<* Ikt tloTclious I’oi a y-o j'apijical 
and 'joniical cxjicdilioM to proeerd to the nortl! t i.MCjn part 
of Kiissja, for [!ii‘ [anpo.se <d' jakini; 1 he laliuuh* and lon^iJirlc 
<?f *j;e month ot the wver KoKni.u lobelia r with a nrip oi its 
hauk :, eoinprcJienuiii^ tlie \\f(oh‘ eli.im of T.srliukA)tR!i moun¬ 
tains, t!j^‘ (V!-t i ni capo, a:[ I 'Ju'nimictoiis i^iand'^ scaltored in 
the eastvMi o(a\m, as lar as ti:e sliores of .\ini nca ; and, fiivdly, 
of obtaiiiin*:*; a a(\‘ur:ilo ar.pia'.Htaneo \M(ii du; seas .M'purat- 

ni" the < oiuliicnt o( iikiilsk fH>aj the coast of ''oncrua. 

Connnodore Joseph l]i!hn'>’s ^\a-^ a[v.>v'i:3(i d ehicf of the expe¬ 
dition: llie other odieois were, Ixohi it !l;d!, fhiwnla Sarvts- 
cheu', and C hristian Belnina:, lieuie;rint‘'; i\inhon) lialakow 
an<l Sergej Braniikow, stitrsmen; Afjeh.nia liohheelv, first 
surgeon; Mark San* r, .vertlarv ; Joseph juiwaids, niethanic; 
Luka Woronin, (lra\ving-n»a^T;'r ; and Waisilei Siugow, rliap- 
laiu. Doctor Karl Mai k siieiec Jed assessor Patrin in the de¬ 
partment of natural Instojy, whose ill healtli obliged him tore- 
sign his situation at Irkutsk. 

Agreeably to the anang;emonts of the empress, Cnmmodoro 
Billings was to be twice promoted during the voyage, and the 
inferior officers once. The wholy crow, accoriling to their re- 
ppcctive rank, were to receive (Luble pay d\iring the voyage; 
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with the additional recompence of a year's double pay on their 
departure and return. Besides Mhich^ the superior officers wers 
to have a pension for life; and those uho might be 
the service, were to retire on half-pay. The wives 
also of such as died during the expedition, were to l ecdto ^ he 
half pay of their husbands or fathers; the wives until tlj|irse- 
cond marriage^ or death; and the children until llv^camc 
of ago. 

The various preparations for the cxpiHlltion lasted six moiitlis; 
all the necessary astronomical iuhtuinicnts being ordered from 
[England: while much firrn^ was uccupit^d in collecting tlie toys 
and tritiing presents for tlic savage inhabitants, as well as medals 
of gold, silver, and copper^ which were stiuck for the same 
purpose. 

About the middle of September, I was dispatched with some 
workmen from Petersburgh to Oehotsk, to forward the requisite 
preparations at the different places. The badness of the roads 
greatly retarded iny progress as far as Tobolsk, but this inipcdi* 
meat ceased with the setting in of tlje cold weather. On the 
fi^d of October, I exchanged rny wheeled vehicles for sledges, 
with w hicli I passed over the river Irtysch. I'ho ice in the Ob 
not being set on the 28lh, we crossed it in tin* boats, but not 
without very great danger. During the rest of my journey I 
found all the other rivers passable by the sledges, except the 
Angara, in the neighbourhood of Irkutsk, which, from the vio¬ 
lence of the stream, remains open till December, and 1 reached 
tins place on tlie 10th of November*. 

My business here was to examine the state of the transport 
vessels and building materials, that whatever was wanting might 
be provided by order of the govcrnoi-geueral; and, in case of a 
deffeiency in timber, bides were to be procured fqr making the 
baidars. These arc large bouts of a peculiar construction^ made 
cither of wood or hides. 

In the latter case, the sides of the boat are covered with the 
•kins of sca-uuiinals instead of planks. They carry from eiglit 
to sixteen oars, but have no rudiler. 

After having made the necessary enquiries, and obtained an 
ojx^n order from the governor-general, to all the provincial magis- 
tiiites, auUiorising them to afford me every possible assistance, 1 
Jett Irkutsk in December, and arrived in Jakutsk on the 10th 
of, January, after a journey still more tedious than the former. 
ITie road was very good as ffir as the river I-iCna ; but our pas^ 
Bage over the rough ice of this stream to the town of Alukmar, 


• Irkutbk is ^3016 worsts, or 850 Orrman miles, or 49<)r» Eni^lisli miles 
from Petersburgh; arrorfiingly tlic <iuthor went ut tljc rate of l(i Gcnuaiiji 
or 80 Enghsli milts a dity. 
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was extremely troublesome. Between Alukmar and Jakutsk, 
I experienced no inconvenience from the roads, but much from 
the horses; which being used in tliose parts only for riding, drew 
odt sledged on very slowly. 

Jakutsk, situated on the left bank of the Lena, is the oldest 
of all the cities in that quarter, The ostrog*, or wooden for¬ 
tress, was erected in tlie year 1647, and soon afterwards tho 
buildings of the town commenced. Tliis old edilice, with its 
towers, is still standing, but in some places is fallen very much 
to decay. Within the enclosure there is a public building of 
stone, and a church: there are, besides, tw'o stone churches; 
one by the convent, the other in the town, and two of wood. 
All the dwelling-houses are built of wood, in the old Russian 
taste, with here and there Jakutish hats interspersed betw'een 
them. The want of glass for the windows is supplied either 
by isinglass or by bladders in the summer, and plates of ice 
ill the winter, frozen into frames by snow. These are conti¬ 
nually sprinkled with w^ater, wliich is quickly congealed by the 
extreme cold of the climate, to such a degree as to resist tlie 
strongest heat of a room, 'i'he light penetrates through these 
ice-windows in a similar manner as it does through glass covered 
with white frost. 

The inhabitants of the town consist of civil officers, Boga^ 
ren Kinder fy Kosaks, Jakutish mcrchanls, and citizens. The 
latter are principally exiles, some of whom, even among the 
felons, have amended their lives, and attached themselves again 
to civil society- In fact, this remark will generally hold good, 
that criminals of the lowest order, scut to Siberia for extraor¬ 
dinary crimes, the sight of which impresses us with horror, 
not only have their libert}, but use it wilii the greatest modera¬ 
tion. Many of them gain the confidence of the inhabitants, 
and are admitted into their houses in different capacities. 71iey 
are, of course, particularly on their guard to prevent even the 
suspicion of doing amiss, from the apprehension of being de- 
jbvered over to pei})etual labour in the mines of NertschinkJ; 

♦ The word o^^tros; is here translated fortress, for which the Russians 
have likewise the wordkropost; this, however, is never used in the present 
work, Ostrog is the peculiar appellation for Siberian fortresses, the greater 
pait of which are aptly enough described by the deceased Gcorgi, when he 
says, “ It would be dangerous to attempt storming them, tor whoever 
wanted to mount their greatest and only bulwark, the wooden paling, would 
most probably come to tlie ground with the whole structure about him.'' i n. 

t A class of inferior nobility, existing only in biberm, and composed of 
meritorious Kosaks, who have been in the service of the emperor. They 
owe their establishment to Peter the Gre^. 

I Considerable alceiations Imvc probal/y taken place in this respect since 
that period; for even ui Catlierme's reign, repeated ukases were issued, tii 
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It is beyond all doubt, that many of these poor creatures arc 
possessed of good hearts, and have been buiried, by some in- 
cidenUd or ufgtiit ciicunistuuces^ into the coniiiiission of atro¬ 
cious crimes. 

Heedless of llie remnn^traiKcs made me against travelling 
(hat road farther in the v\intri'season, i set off from Jakutsk 
x»i horseback, attended vvilh a lelmiie of Jakuts for iny guide, 
and paek-horses to carry my baggage and provisions; having laid 
in a stock for two monllis, and luinisbcd myself, according to 
the custom of the country, with a coat of reindeer skins as u 
protection against the seventy of the clinuite. 

The conniKUider had |ir()vi(l('d in^ with a Kosak, who could 
speak Jakiitish and I'migushi.^h, and v\!Tf> serv4<l as my inter¬ 
preter both with the guides and in llie diff't rent districts through 
\ihicli 1 passed; an<l 1 found him every wlieie inclispeiisible, the 
Kussiari being iR-ither spoken nor undeistood m those parts. 
my countrymen, without exception, settling here, make thein- 
se!\es acquainted with their language for [uirposes of trade; a 
motive which cannot iiiffiumce them to lenin our’s. 

From Jakutsk to the river Aldiiii, :j60 wersts distant, the 
road led me tliroiigh Jakulisli nlusses, or dwelling-places, 
over plains scattered with woods, lakes, coni-helds, and mea¬ 
dows. The woods, every wlieio, consisted of iarch and beeeh- 
trecs. An uluss eoinprehdids a certain nmiiber of dwellings, un¬ 
der the govermru nt (*f a Knasek^', or elder. W'e generally pass- 
e<l our nights in the jurts of these Kn'.isks, and were always re¬ 
ceived with great kindness. Hospitality is, in fact, the lirst vir¬ 
tue among the Jakiits in gcncial. No sooner does a traveller 
arrive at u place, than they hasten towards him, helpmg liim off 
his horse, and conducting liim into tlieirjurt, eulurging their fire. 


rnforec tlic excciitioti of the ngalu'-t banished erlinintils; and, tinder 
Pmil, rh('re were very tew evrrp!uiii'=, in wlilc.!i the neiul^cnco of staying 
Lcinnd wa’s gninted lu ihe romlciniied. The hoiiui^jsl ciimo,*' says tlie 
iiuthor, aic but loo often the result of a rnfiinoniurv dchisioH, or \fhe- 
inent jiassejH, partK’iii u Iv air Dl' nnciillivatc d In corroboration 

ol this setitmiciit, \Ae give ihc fuliowin^ anecdote, as described h\ a 
person wini saw tiie feiuale e.l’utltd to;—a woman who bud murdered her 
hushand. lie was a lad of 1} uf i.5, iin|)Obed wpon her by lier fendai lord, 
when she was at llie airc of and was eonsUiiiLly provoking her by blows 
and ill ticatineiil, imiil d Itv af-piriLot revenge, slu seued the op- 

porluuity of his leaning ov r .t pail ot’ water, to (bree his head ni, aiui tluis 
suffocate him. llie person who leiaied tlio at'ecdote to the translator 
met with her in a fanniy m Sihena, w liere she had nursed the children 
from tlicir in time V, aiulvvus Ijriuvfd by them as a mother, notwithstand¬ 
ing llic markon her iotehesrl. Slu- was Uitn advanced ni vear^, but haxl 
not gaineei p( are of mind bv lenyii of time. 1'lie reirmr^e of .a wounded 
co^'ieuce still clouded lu r rfji\ccnanco, and Irequently Idled her eyes 
wift tears. \ 

■f Kiifis—the diininiiiivc oi iI;iv*v\ord signifies, in Russian, a prince. 
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taking off his clothes, and cleaning them from the snow, &c. 
The bed is made ready for him in the most retired place, the table 
covered M ith the best their house can afford, and his comfort 
cotisuUed in every particular to the utmost uf their poMer; 
while to all tljis civility they sometimes add the present of a 
fox’s or sable s skin. I always strove to repay their kindness 
by such trifles as I knew to be most acceptable. Tobacco is a 
great luxury with llicm; but they arc so extravagantlv fond of 
brandy, that when one glass is given them they make no scruple 
of asking for a second, and even a tliird. The Jakuts are pro¬ 
bably descended from an ancient race of Tartars not vet con¬ 
verted to Maliometanism. This appears evident from a simi¬ 
larity of tlu ir fcaliiros, their mode i>f life, and still more their 
language, which approaches so nealy to the l\irtar dialect, that 
one of iny attendants, who was a Tartar, understood most of 
what tli('y said without any dlfticultv- 


^J’he mnnbcrt)f Jakuts who have emle 


aced tlic Christian faith 


is not incousideraldr*, }et lire inajonU are of the poorer class, 
who have submitted to he baptised peiliaps in order to be freed 
for some years from tlie poll-tax. Tlie rich are not disposed to 
renounce a plurality of wives, nor the use of meat, butter, milk, 
and above rdl, liorse-llt'sli, dining the fasts, as enjoined by the 
Catholic fallh. The latU'r is the greatest delicac} they can pos¬ 
sibly conceive ; and tlu^y often tell tlic llussjans, that if they W'ere 
once to make a proper meal from the flesh of a horse, they 
w^ould ill Allure [ireftr it to the lenderest beef. They eat the 
fat of horses and cows mostly raw, without any addition, and 
drink melted butter with the greatest avidity; which latter they 
ri'gard as an excellent remedy for many disorders, and rub their 
fciek w’illi it when necessary. J3y wa>^ of pacifying a cross 
child, they put a piece of raw^ fat into its baud to suck. In 
summer, when the mares foal, tlicy make their kutnys from the 
milk, after the manner of the Tartars. Their beverage, in 
M'intej-, consists of sour milk, unchurned butror, and water, 
which 1 found indeed not unpalatable. Hence it wdll appeal, 
that almost all their food is composed of things forbidden by 
our (the Greek) church; but our priests keep the convertefl 
Jakuts verv strict to their dutv, and will not allow them to 
touch Li single article that is prohibited; but as they have nei¬ 
ther corn, fruit, nor fish, it is almost impossible for them to 
abstain so rigidly. The cause, therefore, why so many Jakuts 
remain heathens, may be attributed to the indulgence of thtir 
appetites. . 

U'he Jakutleh juris are built fror/i the ground, describing a 
square of more or less magnitude, niccordiug to the size of the 
family. They first drive three rovve of poles fast into the earth, 

SARYTCHEW.] B 
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the niidrJle one of which is rather higher than the two on each 
side On these poles they lay five beams crossways and slop¬ 
ing, wliicli are covered with roiigl* planks, and afterwards with 
heibs, mould, and dung. The middle of the interior is gene¬ 
rally occupied by a beartb, from whence the smoke is carried 
out by a sort of rbininev, composed of long thick slicks, 
pJaistered in the inside with pitch. The wood is placed in an 
iipiighldire<'tionon the In artli, and the lire is never extinguished 
during llie w inter, Ihoad benches are lixed round the walks of 
the juris (m* huts, which are divided off by partitions into sleeping 
places, '^tlicii liotiied c aPle aic kejrt in a S({):nale building 
connected wjih the jmt by an opening, through which they pass, 
from w*h( nee nole ciwelling is fdl<d wnh an oflVaudve smell. 

The 'MCI juii' are allogelher different from the winter 
ones, ^ ave a'loihei name, being called masses; they are 
round and a )i]cal, imale of long poles, and covered on the 
outsidi uii!r ih»^ bark of taies. 

The rich Jukuls wrar tin skins of reindeer, and the poor 
thos* of horses. Hieir dress is the same in suniiner and winter, 
except, that in the !atl4T case they use the fur w ith the skin, and 
in he forim r the skin alone. Instead of a shirt tliev cover the 
brcc.-t withe cloth, and over tluit wear a fur waistcoat and a 
long coal of the .same. Tlieir bree( lies do not ieach the knee, 
which lias a distinct covering, fastened with tho..gs, and conli- 
*Iiued from the calf by a leallinn buskin, over which they w’ear 
a sort of boots, called, in theii language, cleibeficn. U hose in 
better ciicnmslaiices decorate iheir hips with clotlis of red or 
blue, trimmed quite round, ixud fastened to the gi; die. 

Whenever a Jakul sets out on a jonrmy, he binds his large 
knife, iixe<l in a long stick, to Ills girdle, and takes his steel, 
flint, and timler with him ; the Luter of which is prepared from 
wormwood. Jn the hind part of his haot he d\es his wooden 
pipe, having a short tnlx*, s|ilildown the middle, for the con- 
venii nce of bring cleaned, and fastened with thongs. He mixes 
more than half s<i\\-dust with bis tobacco, die fumes of which 
he mo'tlv .swallows until be is tbrown into a .state of stupefaction. 
He (h'hnd. ibi.-, practice on the ground of its efficacy against 
abd- mcnal cornpiaint.s. 

The ordinary dress of the Jakuti=li female differs but little 
from that of the ieinale ; but their best garments are longer and 
larger than usual, being bordered with many pieces of coloured 
cloth and Chinese stuffs, w orked with bits of silver and coppe^r 
of diffeu'iit figures, and edsk d with a broad trimming of beaver 
and otter's skin, For thisd^ss they have a particular cap, cm- 
iHp^lIished w ith three tufts or feathers. Thc-y adorn their ears 
lit itb large sijver rings, and •foim their hair into a long queue. 
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Oil the 5th of February, 1 stopped at the last Jakutlsh dwel¬ 
ling-place ; it was the jurt of an invalid Kosak, who filled the 
office of clerk to the kiiUsk of that district, and at the same time 

{ )rovided the couriers and post-horses. The road further on 
eads through an iiniiiluibited country of 400 versts. Althouglx 
the horses appointed for us were very good, yet the Jakuts beg¬ 
ged me to wait some days, that tliey might rest from the labours 
of the Held before they entered on so long and arduous a jour¬ 
ney. 1 yielded to their request, and they kept the creatures tied 
up for four days, alhjwing them but a veiy small portion of hay 
only once in twenty-four hours. On the 11th, wc pursued our 
rout through woody and marshy plains, where no sort of track was 
visible, nor any guide i'or the travellei' but what the Jakuts had 
made for themselves. We [)assed over an immense tract of 
country, that presented nothing worthy of observation, nnlil we 
came betwixt chains of lofty moiuilains, and followed the course 
of a river for many miles, either travi41ing along its woody banks, 
or crossing its ice and its islands. I'his single vaiiation was suc¬ 
ceeded by an endless plain, covered wilii snow so excessively 
iloep, that otir horses could not drag themselves onward with¬ 
out the utmost difficulty. I'lie Jakuts call tliis tract Tufi 
►'vrooTH, anil are very anxious to liasleii through it as quickly as 
possible, for fear of being sui|)ri/cd by bad weather; in 
which case the whole caravan might be buried in the snow; 
frequent instances of whicli were related to me by tlie guides* 
We were, howevei, fortunate enough to pass the perilous spot 
in safety, and arrived at the south of the river Amog-uniog- 
gaga ; which, after juurneving 35 versts 1‘arthcr, brouglit us to 
the river Ixninkiu, whose banks are covered with warm springs* 
Here we found a single Jakutisli jurt, the dwelling of a poor 
peasant, wlio had no cattle, and lived t^nly oa the fish and par- 
triilges that are veiy pleiinful in those parls. 

My guides telling me the next mnming we had only to trovel 
ten dinschtscheii'^, or about versts to the next place on the 
Omekon. It was now my turn to be anxious to hasten unwinds, 
that I miglit reach the spot lluil day, and sleep once more in a 
warm jurt, after having spent eleven uneasy nights in the open 
woods and the bitter cold. I must arkiiou ledge that this mode 
of travelling had become almost insupportable to me- Having 
been tlie whole day on horseback, and the whole night in the 


* A dinsclilsclia roniprcIirn(!s as much coinUry as the wandering hordes 
ran traverst with all ihcir cllVcis in a day. A great ciin^chts^Uu contauis 
about ten, and a small oiie about seven veists. The word appears, to 
l>e of Icussian rxlrnction : denn, in Hu/sian, sjginhcs a day, aad the 

plural dm. We liatl aiso in the li/issiuu dicUonarj of the A Ctuicmy, 
pekioischt.sciiH, to iiupiy half a day.— 
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«now, Tvithoat ever changinjr my linen, or taking off my clothes 
during the whole time. Thirty versts beyond our last night’s 
abode, we passed the river Conta; and after crossing verdant 
meadows, rearhed the first jurts late in the evening. 

My resolution was to have taken a little repose here, hut 
learning that the kniisk of the district lived 40 versts farther, I 
xetnouiilcd ne\t morning, and set off with fresh vigonr. On 
our way we had occasion to cross a great chain of mountains, 
named Atbas, to which the Jakuts pay homage, as in fact they 
do to all distinguished mountains, by depositing offeiings of 
horse-hair on the trees. JVIv guides did not omit this cerenionv, 
^ each Jakut tearing out some hairs tu^m his horse’s tail, or mane, 
and hanging tliem on llie nearest branches the trees* 

Our horses were so jaded fiom hard labour and want of fr^od 
that they carried us with diHiculty the last stage to Otnekou. 
During the whole of the journey they were allowed but two 
hours in thenioruing befoic day-bieak for glazing, being tied up 
the rest of the niglit as soon as we alighted ; and the grass whicli 
they kicked up w ith their hoofs was so withered and rotten 
to have lost ail its nutritive quality; but in some places, evin 
this miserable fodder w^as not to be found, so tlial 1 am per¬ 
suaded the poor beasts did not get in the twche days as much 
food as they ought to lia^e had in twenty-ibui hours. 1 learnt, 
however, from expevii'iice, that, without such a precaution, they 
would not Ijave gone half the w^ay; for some of the horses, 
through the negligence of the guidc.s, having rolled themselves 
in the snow whd(; the sweat was upon them, were covered tho 
next morning with such large ulcers upon their liacks, that they 
could not bear either a saddle or any other burden : the Jakuts 
left them Hiiiruardfd in the wood, intending to take them on 
their return in case they had recovered, but if not, they w'ere 
still obliged to cany their owners. 

On reaching Omckon, 1 put up at the jurt of an invalid Ko- 
sak, clerk to the krili.bk of that place, 1 was hern informed 
tluit the deep snow would urevent me pursuing the journey to 
0< liotsk on horseback. Some Kosaks had just been making an 
attempt to go this road with the post, and after losing all 
their liorsLS, were frying to get buck on snow-shoes, wdieu they 
fortuiKitely met wllli the Rciiuh'er-rungiises, who thus saved their 
lives, and conveyed ihein to Ochotsk. RciKdeer, wdiich arc in 
general use among flic tribes in these parts for passing from ona 
place to another, are very well c*aiculatcd for the purpose, be¬ 
ing detained neither by the deepest snow'S in tlie wunter, nor tlio 
marshes in the suiiuiky* A therefore gladly consented to 
until the return of the i\cssengcr, disputclied to the Tun- 
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in tile tpoun^inoi«r countnuy who mp^T fthottt jhek 
juris and theii* rdbdeer. 

In the mean time, I liyd'Rn opportiit^ of witneasm|' thti 
incautations of a Jakritij|i Ifirtmaii. He tmrked by s 'llck 
person to appease UiO atippoaed to Hdve sent 

order, 'flie shainan exchaii^^ his usual Jaku^wh dress for^'diis 
habit of* his office, made of reihcker leadiei: (called Rudtri^X 
uhich reached ncjt much above the krieo,^ and was 'coi'ercd ol^er 
with narro'Ar dioi^S, and thin bits of irOBj-of differetil shapes and 
sizes. Huviiig nade his arrangements, he untied his hair that 
was fastened togrther upon liis head*, smoked a pipe of tobacco, 
took his tainbc^kic,' seated himself in the midst of the jiut, 
and beating it iiist at long intervals with his bolujach, or a flat 
stick covei cd will reindeer-skitl, Sung a shaman’s song ; in which, 
as iny inl(rprete) told me, he challenged all the seven spirits 
utiiicr his roinnia'id. A few minutes •after'wards he began to beat 
li's lai))bou| ine a{aln, and bawl with great vehemenee, standing up 
and addressing Ljmself in diflcrent positions; and then'to jump' 
ami hop about tie sick person to the sound of his instrument, at the 
same time screaning with a horrible voice, and distorting him¬ 
self in a hideou, manner. Ills head, with the dishex’clied hair, 
lolltd backwardand forward tviih such rapidity that it seemed to 
be nio\al by spings; his c\e3 glared like those of a inauiac; 
and falling soouafter, from the violent exertion, into a sort of 
swoon, two Jaiits used their endeavours to support him. Re¬ 
covering in u tel’ minutes, he called for a knife, with wbtcli he 
stabbed himseltiu the body, and commanded a Jakut to drive 
in the weaj'on ti the hilt; then going'to the hearth, he took out 
ihiee buninig pals, and swallowing them, danced without dis¬ 
covering aii> smptorns of pain. At leu5:th he pulled the knife 
out of his bod’; and, after vomiting the coals with some dim- 
culty, began tojprophesy that ’the sick man would he better if 
he offered a hcse to the wicked spirit which tormented him;' 
at the same tin? defining the colour of the liorse sacriftced. 
In all iwch cask, the lot, of course, always ft^ls'upon the fat¬ 
test and chuic^. 

'Hm shatn^rj demand nothing for their trouble, but are con¬ 
tented witli wiat is given them; they have, however, always 
the privilege o the first seat at the feast on the Mtci’ifice, when 
they eifl widtj^ voracious uppefite. For the evil spirit they 
sgt’ajpart’fiie|j|ead, 1 ^, tail, and skhi; which, when stretched 

bnu^'o^ a birch, or lardh-tree, hom whence 

t^y ^ ntev^emoved. ' 

• The Partial ontj let flieh t^grow, tiw oflwV Jakets 
off, after the maner ot' the fiasuaa pea^itry. 
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The credit vhich the shamana enjoy with all tliese people^ 
prevents them from being suspected of any (^ception; and the 
conceit of their holding an intercourse with evil spirits, confirmst 
every one still more in the opinion, that whatcvei happens through 
the shaman is eftected in a supernatural way by the aid of de¬ 
vils. This prejudice of course affords them an opportunity of 
imposing several tales and absurdities upon the superstitious ig¬ 
norance of the multitude ; such as pretending |o have the power 
of knoM'ing the past, present, and futui e; of bommanding the 
winds and storms; of producing fine or bad veather; of find¬ 
ing things that arc lost; of healing the sick, affording good 
sport to the hunter, &c. and ail which they never neglect to 
turn to their own advantage. 


CHAP. 11. 

IfEPARTURE FOR OCHOTSK ON REINDEHIS.—THE TUN- 
GUSES.—THEIR JURTS AND MANNER Ot LIVING.—AR¬ 
RIVAL AT OCHOT.sk.—REMARKS ON TIE TOWN, I fS 
^TRADE ANI> INllADITANTS.—^TIIE ITSHIHY, ANI> Dll- 
FEKENT SORTS -OF FISH.—FOWLING.—ilHDS OF Dir- 
FERENT KINDS. 

^ThE messenger returned in twelve dajs, binging with him 
twentj-five reindeer, a jurt, and two I'ungusiiji families, with 
which 1 puisued iny journey from Oiiiekon >n the lllh of 
March. 

Some of tlie reindeer were employed for earning our provi¬ 
sions and clothing, and others were saddled for lur use. It wa.<f 
some time before I could accustom myself to tits mode of rid¬ 
ing without real inconvenience, the saddle haviig neither girths 
nor still ups, audits smallness scarcely allowing lie a firm seat. 
It rested on the shoulders of the reindeer, and lias only tied by 
a single slight thong, i>o that with the smallest las of balance I 
must inevitably have fa*^cn. Another little thag slung round 
tlie neck of tlie creature served as a bridle. 

The first day w’e went 30 versts. ^ In the conmencement tho 
road lead us over meadows, and afterwards timugh a woody 
vale surrounded with mountains. We took up oip abode fpr the 
night on a mountaia, abdundiog in ntosa, the ii^ourite diet Qf 
the reindeer, where the jurt, iraa-er«ct^. HiuTunguse ,melt 
having tut the pole# for the tfe'fine,“the w- 

maiiider was done By the wosieQ} who UDloadJltbe feiodcWi, 
tifimacked the baggage, and ffxpd up the jurt. It'hase' people 

with them all die tngtemia for aoch shelter f agclii 
Hft the rowdugen, the pied^ of bark sowed togiber fiac a. 
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tcring, the rings in the poles are fastened, and the cur¬ 

tains used in t!(c jdar'c of floors. 

Th CSC jurts iiio ronunonly round, like those of tlio Calrnucks, 
and ronical tov.aids tlu* lop, whh an opening to give vent to the 
smoke; which, however, seldom asoods, particularly in severe 
weather, owing to the lire being made In tiie centre. The fol¬ 
lowing days we [m.suod our journey over mountains, woods, 
and tundem^', bv a rout knonii onlv to the '^rmiguses. On 
coming up to v' t’ ncksof some reindLU r, our guides immediately 
inlorined ns that tiieir countrymen vverc not a day’s distance from 
us; which pio\(‘d to be accurate, as we overtook them in the 
evening at tlu' place wlioro Uiev had eucauip<-d for the night. 
These people art: :dl veiy < )»wcr in ascertaining, from the ap¬ 
pearance of tlie reindeer tracks, both in winter an<l summer, 
not only the nmnber of animals that haui passed, but the length 
of time that has clapseil since the tiack.s were made. The 
next da;, tlnw cx< Innigcd reindeer with us, giving us fresh onc3 
in the place of om* own, that were aliauidy jaded. 

After some !l:i\s \vc reached a spot on tlie river Ochota, cal¬ 
led, by the 'I’migiisos, Uega ; where they as'^xinhle from all 
quarters, once t \r\v, ami hold a fair. Here the inhabitants 
of tl:e towns incei tl;e momitaif.eers, and barter their tobacco, 
knives, )>*ns, l; in' ’is, and cloths, for reindeer skins and dried 
meat or lisi*. The former would be considerable gainers by this 
excliango, if, instead of llirowing away their profits upon spirits, 
they cai ril'd home llioir merchandi^ies, and disposed of them at 
a good market. 

The Tmiguses arc an itlnci^ant people; tliroughout tho 
whole year incessantly moving with their houses, family, and 
property, fiom place to place. Notliing hut ^vant, rain, or 
trade, can detain them a whole week in one spot; but they re¬ 
gard even this restraint as a great punishment. Their reindeer 
carry the effects, con.sistmg of iht'ir clothes, jurt, and eatables ; 
but they never load them wdtli a greaU'r w'cighl than fiO pounds. 
JnfanLs unable to ride are put in panuels, lined with moss on 
one side, having an equal w'eiglit on the other to preserve the 
balance- They resemble the Jakuts in their method of pacify¬ 
ing a crying infant, by giving it a piece of fat to suck. The 
men and wonu n ride, leading the beasts of burden. The 
riches of the T'unguses consist altogetlier of reindeer, some of 
them having npw^ards of 2000, which usually graze in mossy 
places, and in great herds; but whatever may be the extent of 
llieh' possessions, they are very loth to slaughter any of them for 


♦Xundern imply marshy, boggy countries/ covered only with moss and % 
few small bushes. 
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food, the} be any way damaged ; ibey even prefer to 

dure huiioei for iruny days, or content ihemselvts with the bark 
of tiees, or old shiivelltd skin, which they constantly catry 
nhoiitwith them, to seive in case ot cMsiciicy. Tbey cat up 
every p*ut of the animal which they kill, not throwing aw^y 
even the impuiities of the bow da, with which they tn^^e 
asoitof black puddinws^ by uimxUne of blood utidfa^^S^y 
eat no raw meat, c\en wluii diud, but tliey aie fonci df tlie 
raw mariow from the boius^ winch having tasted 
did not find offeiisive. ^ ’ 

On the 23th of Much, oi r reindeer cauicd us to Arka; tl 
place so called from the iiv^r of ih it name running into the 
Othota. Here we lound Mune pi destiiaii ruugnscs who go on 
foot in sumnur foi waul of icindtci. In the wmtci they har¬ 
ness d >43 to their Ha7te^f and build then juits under ground ; but 
m oihei Inspects do not differ fioiii the ulhci tubes of their 
iiation 


At till*! place, 1 exchanged iny leindcer for the dogs and tite, 
nartes. These aie light slulf < s, about twibe lecl long and 
two bioad, and a foot and iialt higli from tin bottom. Tbc^ 
are of so slight a sliiKinu tint lliev miv lx coine}<d by hancu 
Ttn or twelve dogs aic liarmsstd to them by nieaiSs of snutlj; 
coids, Willi a lirge leiii bt tween, serving as a pole. The 
foitmtist couple are used to turn iiabt oi lift at a word ; bu^ 
vdn 11 the diivi r wislus to stop the uai tc he fi-xcs Ins O&chtol in tUdi 
snow, ihioiigh the sledge. ^ 

The oschtol IS a thuk stiff tipped with iioii, and havi|||g ^ 
rrttle at oir tnd, bv win li llu pari ol llu dogs is quickened* 
Tovvards tin spiiug lins mode oi tiavclhng Luonus t xct 
incoimnodiou',, ioi^ln naitcs having no nuKutf d sials, and the 


roaU b ing otUn uinviii uni steep, il is iu»t uniMiiunit for the 
travillci to be thiowii o\n, and soiintnins peditd on the 
stumps of tues, or other haul substnais, pal^iciilarly wbev^ 
the dogs get set lUxif an annual, and btcouu luigovernable* |||^. 
puisint of an otto, foi examnle, they ate not to be 
horn goiu^ into the water, and diati^ging then n.iitcs ailtr 
so that if ilie dnvei bo not dcxteious enough cillur to UutniiM|gp 
tlie conveyance, oi to jump out, hia bfe is lu groat d'Uigel'-^ 

W !u never tliere is agicat fail of &now, or it-bc ditvecLJmp 
iinusuaiiy iaige heaps, thlsn two or three peisquH are 
go bcfoix? to iliake a track, and mark the road, by tHo 
of the trees, mountains, and rivers: the snow, 
will be ^ufHci^^y bftn to be^i any weight until df 

w aVm weatbef. ^ 


^ the March *1 arrived at Ochotsk, the 

shore of The sea called by us name, close by the mouth and 
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tont)ux of the two rivers Ochota and Kuchtui. The 
Ochota washes its sandy gravelly beach every summer with ve¬ 
hemence^ carrying away whole houses w^th it yearly; so that 
the town has already lost three streets witliin a short time ; while, 
on the other hand, the beach receives an annual accession froia 
the stones driven to it by the storms. The government having, 
therefore, resolved on transplanting the town to a safer situa¬ 
tion^ no new houses are now erected, and the old ones, which 
were built upon the establishment of the place, are falling ta 
decay. Ochotsk has a wooden church, a palisudoed fortress, 
and some magazines.' The inhabitants consist mostly of persons 
in military and civil capacities: the latter of whom principally 
belong to live lately established judicature in the stadtholdersliip 
of Irkutsk. On this establishment, Ochotsk became a capital, 
comprehending the peninsulas of Kaintschatka, the Aleutiaa 
and Kurilian islands, and the whole coast from Ochotsk to the 
Tsehukatish cape, M’ithin its jurisdiction. 

The trade of this place is carried on chiefly by merchants 
from other towns, who bring provisions and other merchandizes, 
of European or Asiatic manufacture, for llie Russians, Tun- 
guses, Jakuts, K^saks,and Tschukatiaas; all of whom, except the 
first, make their payments in skins. There are also trailing com¬ 
panies, having their agents, who build small craft at Ochotsk or 
Kumstchalka, and dispatch them to the Aleutian islands, and 
North America, for the purpovse of collecting fins. Tlie crew 
are hired Irom all parts of Russia, and the command of the 
whole is entrusted to an experienced trader, entitled pere- 
dowschtschik, or forerunner, who has been on two or three 
such expeditions before. Besides this, the governnieut pro¬ 
vides a mate and steersman to conduct the vessel. Their voyages 
frequently last ten years, and on their return, tlie produce is di¬ 
vided into certain portions, called pai. 

Having made the object of my mission known to the com- 
inauder, I commenced my examination of the vessels, stores, 
and building materials; but found every thing so shattered and 
decayed as to be totally unfit for use. In my rumbles among 
the woods, 1 was not much more successful, having found, 
within the compass of above 100 wersts, but few trees suffi¬ 
ciently large for building our vessels. Nothing could exceed 
the toilsomeness of this research, although it was considerably 
relieved by the kindness of niy worthy friend, the collegiate as¬ 
sessor Koch, who accompanied me purely from the desire of 
aiding me with his knowledge. We set off in the beginning of 
April, and w'ere obliged to go 70 wersts in snow-shoes. Of 
these there are two sorts; those which are broad and coverdl 
underneatli with reindeer skin, for the soft snow; and the others, 

SARyTSClIEW^] c 
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loRgj narrow, and plain, for the hard snow. From onr inex¬ 
perience in this mode of travelling, we often sprained our 
ancles, got entangled in the shrubs, or fell into heaps of snow 
so very deep, that neither of us could have been saved without 
the assistance of our attendants. 

After my return, my first concern M’as to procure men to fetch 
the wood; but in this respect the commander was unable to af¬ 
ford me any great assistance; the few men he gave me being so 
afflicted with the scurvy that they could scarcely walk, much less 
do any labour. The poorer classes here are very subject to 
this disorder, owing partly to the damp and cold weather, and 
partly to their diet, which consists of salt fish and a sour liquid, 
called burduck. Meat and fresh fish are scarcely to be pro¬ 
cured for money ; every other kind of provision is to be purchased 
ctfily at an immoderate price, a pound of butter costing thiee 
shillings; the same quantity of flower one shilling ; oatmeal nine- 
pence, and other things in proportion. People in any tolerable 
situation usually lay in tlieir stock for the year at the summer fair, 
or procure it from Irkutsk; and those who cannot afford to do 
this must submit to all the hardships of want and bad food. 
On my arrival here, 1 might have experienced a similar fate if 
I had not met with so frieiKlly a reception from the principal per¬ 
sons of the place, who not only invited me to their tables, but 
exerted their utmost to lessen the difficulties 1 had to encounter. 

At the close of April, the Ochota was cleared from the ice; 
and the water swelling to an astonishing heiglit, occupied all 
the lowlands with rapidity, but returned to its boundaries again 
in the Space of ten days, when several sorts of fish, such as 
malmes*, kunsches, and kambales, began to make their appear¬ 
ance ; which were siicceedcd by shoals of smelts and herrings, 
and afterwards by sturgeon and sca-ealves. My people now 
beginning to collect strength from the return of spring and fresh 
fish, I sent them out after timber, a great quantity of which they 
felled for me in the summer months. 

* The names of keta and malma are no where to be found, but the other* 
are described as follows in the dictionary of tlic Russian Academy:— 
Kunsha, Salmo Cuixlsha, a sort of salmon. Its usual length istwoibet; 
its tail forked; its scales silvei'-colourcd, with a shade of blue on the side 
and white at the ends. It is found in the bay of the Northern Ocean, and 
the White Sea. KamhnI-i, Phuronectes. Under this .appellation is com¬ 
prehended many sorts of scalelcss tish, with eyes on each side dicir longish 
t^und bodies.—Narka Salmo is a species of salnuNi about a yard long, 
and the fifth of a yard broad, with a red body, small head, five nnall red- 
. 41 sh teeth on both sides, blue tongue, yet white on the side, a bluish hack, 
with dark spots, and the tail a little arched. Its scales arc lai'ge and raund, 
^hMl^^me off the skin very easijy. They collcirt in great shoals jii Uje river 
‘^ai (he eastern and Penschmkisch seas. 
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At the commencement of June^ the ahovemeotioned 
disappear^ aud give place to other sorts^ aa the keta and the 
narka^ in size and appearance somewhat rcaembliug the salmoQi 
only that the narku has a much redder and firmer flesh; theic 
taste is very pleasant^ and in July they are in full season, la 
August and September, they come in such quantities as to 
change the quality of the water. The inhabitants at these timos 
lay ill a store for the jear, both for their own use and that of 
their dogs, of which each person has one or two team, coilf 
sistiug of 12 or 24. These dogs differ in very few re^p^tv 
from those in Kussia, except by barking less and howling mor^> 
which they frequently do, particularly towards the dawn of 
day ; one takes the lead aud is followed by all the rest in the 
tou n, which forms a concert of no very agreeable kind. 

The fish are cured in various w'ays. The narka are stretclv^ 
out uiid smoked in a chumbei, peculiarly adapted for the pur^ 
pose, then laid in a box and strewed with dried lUid powdered 
keta, which is said to be a good preservative. They are thus 
sent sometiines to Irkutsk and Jakutsk, but not in great quan^ 
titie*', on account of the difficulty or expence of the carriage. 
The kctii are diied in the sun, the fat in the back*bone having 
first been taken out, in which state they are called jukoJ. The 
inferior of both kinds are given to the dogs. They are alsp 
salted in groat tubs, either whole, or the spawn alone. Salt js 
Jiere extracted during the summer from the sea-water, in an of¬ 
fice belonging to the crown^ situated about twelve versts frojn 
tlie town. At the close of autumn aud commencement of Sep¬ 
tember, when the fish are at their full size, they are CWgbt 
witliout difllculty, being taken with the hand out of the sea, aod 
thrown into pits lilted for the purpose,* where they turn sour, 
corrupt, and dissolve. These are intended for the dogs in ge* 
neral, but are sometiines eaten by human beings. The Kldns^ 
Ichadales, for example, esteem it the best and most dehoious 
of all victuals, although the smell is so strong as to extend many 
versts distance from a pit newly opened. At the close of 
September, or tlie comnieueement of the frost, the keta, and 
another iish which comes at tJiat time, called lomldi, aie left 
lo freeze, and thus preserved in heaps for the winter. 

'Fbe nets used for fishing are either smaller or larger accord¬ 
ing to the size of the fish to be caught. The larger nets are 
thrown out fixim the shore on long poles, lu the fishing season 
they fill so rapidly that it is scarcely possible to draw' them in 
quick enough to prevent their being overloaded. The Kosaka 
in particular, with their wives, attend to the nets at this timCji 
indulging their appetites continually with the cartilage of Ao 
fishes' heads, which they regard as a great luxury. The dog^ 
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have probably acquired from them the same propensity, for da¬ 
ring the season of plenty they go to the water’s side in search of 
fish for themselves, and eat the heads only of loliatever they 
catch. 

Birds of passage are very numerous here in spring and au¬ 
tumn. At the close of April and May geese and storks resort to 
the meadows in immense docks, and the bays arc covered with 
ducks of every description. In June they leave these parts, 
and are succeeded by snipes; but in July and August there is 
no other bird to be seen except scu-ducks, called tin pane, which 
'assemble here in vast quantities. This being their time of 
moulting, they are unable to fly, ajiJ fall an easy prey to the 
inhabitants, v.lio surround them in their ranocs*, and driving 
them into shallow parts of the water, jump in, and cither kill 
or catch them alive in their hands. They then string them by 
means of an iron or bone skewer, on a long cord that hangs 
at their backs, which frequently aflfoids an opportunity for thos« 
following to practise a theft on their neighbours, while eager 
in the pursuit, by cutting off llicir ducks and stringing them to 
iheir own. 

Tlio I'lmguses have a mode of catching tliesc birds by 
means of an artificial hcn-duck, which, when stuck on a long 
polo, lipped with a sharp iron, and presented to the males, at¬ 
tracts them all towards it, and brings them within the reach of 
the fowlers. In lakes and standing w aters, the ducks are like- 
vvisc caught by snares, two different ways. Tliey have a me¬ 
thod of confining the creatures within a certain space by means 
of twigs, leaving openings only where the snares are fixed, by 
which the du« are caught when they attempt to get out. 
By another method, .they decoy the ducks w'ith the spawn of 
fish into snares Uiat arc conceali'd under Avuter, 

Among the birds which frequent the forests and fields, arc 
white-tailed eagles, woodcocks, and partridges. In the winter 
there is a remarkable bird called a water-sparrow, which makes 
its appearance on the op^a banks of the nver. It is the size of 
a thrush, and has n black plumage: but although there is no 
Tveb on its feet, it often dives, and continues some minutes un¬ 
der the water; yet it has not been observed to swim on tjie sur¬ 
face. There are no common sparrow's here ; and the crows are 
perfectly black. The mews are of five different sorts; namely, 
the ‘fseinisashennjaa, the grey and white spotted, the Jgo- 
woruschka, the \\ uiortyschka, and the ^ rasboinika* ITie first is 

, * This canoe is called odnoderewka,. probably from its being constructed 
of nnc tree only. 

^Semibashennnja, from sew, seven, and sanhenay fathom.-J Gowo- 

“Sktt prater,^ from gowority to speak.-1| Morf^schhd sterna, or sea'* 

Rasboinika, a plunderer. 
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unu3ur\lly large; its outstretched \vings, with the feet and head» 
comprehending an extent of 7 fathoms; and is so ravenous as to 
cat till it cannot move. The grey with white spots, are like 
ours ill Europt*, and resemble the goworuschka, except that 
they are ratlier sinailer. The laller derive (heir luiine from sit¬ 
ting on tlie water and continually screaming. Mortyschka, the 
smallest kind, has short red feet, and a forked tail. The last de¬ 
scription are black, of a luiddle size, with two long feathers in 
their tails. They never catch tish themselves, but plunder them 
from others; f/om which circumbtance they have rcccivcsJ tlieir 
appellation. 


CHAP HI. 

MR. rrLLTNO's ARRIVAL AT OCIIOTSK.—MY FARTHER 

JOURNKY.-DANCE O E THE F(.oT TUNGUSES.-ON THE 

INSTINCT OF THE FISH.—THE DOCTOR’S ASSISTANT 
LOSES ms WAY.— DIFFICC l/riES ON THE ROAD,-AR¬ 

RIVAL AT THE FORTRESS OF \VEHC 11 N E-KOLY MSK-—JO- 
KAGIRCANS.—TIIEIR MODE OF LIVING-—UNEXPECTED 
FIRE. 

AIr. Billing, our commander, arriving at Ochotsk, in 
July, with the remainder of the expedition, I was again dis¬ 
patched to the fortress of Wercluie-Kolymsk, and Ireing provided 
with some aUciKlauls and a hundred of the best horses just come 
from Irkutsk, I set otF outlie 1st of August. 

Our road, for the first 7o versts, to the village of Miindakan, 
was very good, with the exception of occasional floods, through 
which we were obliged to wade. It afforded hs every where 
fine prospecis, '^J'he woods consisted principally of lurch-trees, 
here and there intennixod \vith beeches and alders. ^J'he islands 
scattered along the rivers are covered with willows, poplars, 
and pines; ihr leaves of which latter trees afford a very delight¬ 
ful aromatic odour. The road itself is often lined with eglan¬ 
tine and sliiinolost, which yields sweet berries that are in great 
esteem here. The shimolost, or Lonkera xvlosteuniy is u shrub, 
not exceeding a fathom in height, having a grey smooth bark 
and spiral leaves. Two white blossoms grow on each stem. 
The fruit is an orbicular, succulent, red berry, having four small 
stones, and is the favourite diet of manv birds. The wood is 
used for ram*rods, pipe-tubes, &c. The Tartarian shiinolost 
is a finer species of this kind, which grows much higher, and 
has smoth leaves in the form of a heart; its double blossom is 
of a pale flesh colour, and its berries of a pale orange colour. 
It is a native of Siberia, and is literally a species of wild cherry. 
Bilhefries ^ud kuaeshepiza arc likewise to be found in aionte 
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|>Hrts ; the latter resembling the wild strawberry both in appear¬ 
ance and leaf; but its blossom is rosc-oolourcd. Ihe berries 
have a very agreeable peri'nine and fine flavour. It is the plea¬ 
santest IVuit growing in the noilhoni cuiintiies, ami is abundant 
in Sweden, Itussia, Siberia, and Canada. I'joai tlie bloSsSuni 
and leaves the ir.iiabitants make both tea and a decoctum, which 
is in high estimation ib» pectoral complaints, 'i'he richnesss and 
yerdure of the meadows, evLuy where overspread wnli lux¬ 
uriant glass, miglit be sn}>post'd to denote a prolific soil, and 
ycl the repealed expeiience of l);e grivenuncnt e\ine( s that it is 
unlit for the productHui of grain. I bis peihaps, less atlri- 
bulahle to tlie soil itself than to the shorldcss of the summer 
and tlic depth (jf the snow', which cuntmiK's oii the gr<)und, ni 
some })la<’es, until dime. The weallier is ' oid and dainji the 
greater part of the year, and not ■ unfiequeatl) ao in tha^ season 
ulien heal is iirdispensibic for bringing the corn to malmily. 
For this reason, the vegetables and garikni fiuits are far infciior 
to those in other places King nearer to the north pole, where, as 
in i\rchangel for example, they have a belltT elimaU*. "^I'he 
cabbage here has no stem wliatever, but shout*-fui th in le-ioes 
only. ]^)tatv)es, Unmps, and radishes, grow hul to a v* ly indgm- 
ficant size. 

Our road continued dry and agreeable twenty versts beyond 
Mundakan, after which we had to pass tliiougli maislios and 
mountains. The moss of these marshes is so entangled with ihe 
roots of the trees as to form a tolerahlv firm, but movable 
ground, which yields to the tread of the horse. Sometimes the 
traveller sinks in, and requires the assistance of all his com|)a- 
nions to help him out; but in such cases it is easy to find a safer 
w^ay. These treacherous spots are termed haidaratua. I’Le 
nioroschka, a fruit peculiar to marshes, is found in gieat abun¬ 
dance here, partienJarJy in brooks aud vallies, whicli produce 
also some bilberries. The berries of the moroschka, Rahuscha^ 
mo’morw.s, are of a yellowish colour, the size of a cherry, and 
of a seiiiicular form, composed of many small triangular grains, 
lying together in double r; /s, Its pulp is very succulent, hv 
closed in a thin brittle busk. 

i\fltT a journey of six days, w'c arrived at Arka, a place belong¬ 
ing to the pedestrian 'I’lmguses, lying about a hundred versts from 
Ochotsk, at the mouth of a tolerably large river of the same 
name, w hich runs into the Ochota. Our commandci overtook 
us this day with all his attendants, except the boatswain, who 
had ifallen fr(XEn his horse in crossing a piece of water, and was 
drowned. We found the inhabitants fisbingfor tlie keta, which 
very abundant here in this season, llie sliaUovviiess aud 
mess of the water afloided t^cni the advantage of distaw 
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pushing the fattest fisli, which they strike so dexterously with 
their spikes as never to miss their aim. This spik^i in Hussian 
hagor, is an instninient particularly in use among the Kosaksort 
the Ural, and at the fishing of the Wolga, consisting of an 
iron spike, with two points, fastened in a long stick. 

After supper our landlords gave us a dance, in w'hich men 
and woinoii forming a circle, jumped to a tune that consisted of 
tlie two words odmr, juchur, contuuially n ptated. Iluw^ever 
wretched the condition of these people may apparently be, 
they are incomparably more happy than many of the ctdlivated 
sons of furtiuu*, \v!ni riot in uninterrupted luxury. To variety 
and care they arc alike? strangers. Thoir wants arc? extremely 
limited; an aliiimlance of tUh is the height of their happiness, 
as it constitutes their principal subsistence. Tliey barter it 
likewise w illi tlieir rcinrlocj* I'unguses for their clolliiug. 

We now puisiu'd our course all together, passing over a di¬ 
versity of innuniains, and through numerous rivers. The wea¬ 
ther, which had hitlu rto bt^cn I'uvourable, cbuugcd to rain on the 
9lh, that coiitinued tor twenty-four hours without intermission. 
In addition to which, our guides wf?re now miHble to conduct 
us farther. \Vc fortunately met with some other Tunguses, four 
of whom we cugiigc?d, with twenty-two reindeer. i'Voiii the 
river Lega, wl)cre we had Just be(?n hlopj)iiig, the road became 
insupportalily tedious, loading perpeluaily through inounlainous 
and marshy countries, and sometimes being totaliy blocked up 
by the trees wiiich had been only half Ctuisumed in a conflagra¬ 
tion*. Our horses siiftcrc'd so seriously from the fatigue, that 
we were obliged to leave uuiny of them in the wood ; and meet¬ 
ing soon after with a convenient place for a night's lodging, which 
yielded good fodder, we resolved on reeling the following day 
in this place, 

VVe spent this day in shooting and fi'iliing, and caught many of 
^he chariusf in our nets ; among which w us a narka, in a perfect 


* In the ('uniUrv around Polcrsbui'yh it is, not unfrequeut for extensive 
woods to ifO coii^uiued. The fire coinuuMily arLes from the nt^lijreiice of 
the jiensautry (omiiii; in bodits to the cit\, whose fires, towards ilia 
cveiiiiijj, Mlibrd ;iij «gre<'al»lc prospect. 

't Charms, saiino thytnullus, a ‘Species of snlmon; ils head is rather 
small, obtuse, and spoirrd hirtck, the under part and the sides having a 
bluish cast; its are furnishtd witii t\\o rows of leoiii, exU’iith into it!» 
throat. Its \Kh\y is covered with a thick hnu *501111', its h.». k d vik LO’cen and 
rathei* arched, it-' sides flattciud aiidoragicv hluisli t olour. I'rora the 
head to the tail a bluish stripe runs down on everv scale, ihr midd.c of whit h 
is spotted black. 7 'hc belly i.*, while, the pectoral '■lo.iti a nl ^ellowi-ili ^ 
those on the side, tail, and belly, reddish ; that on it*' h ick 1 u'' e, yelJowi'-fi 
in the begimdiig and reddish at the ends, having ftmr rou u* round spots. 
I'hc charms fre(|ucnts tiie rapidly flowing springs of the mountains, Qud is' 
Iwo feet lung. Its iicsh is white^fjrjn, (lehcaLe, and fat. 

* Dici. or THE avss. acadesiv. 
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State of transformation^ having scarcely a single mark of simi^ 
larity with its kind iTinaiiiing. Deep red and dark blue spots 
supplied the place of scales; its gills were quite bent; its teeth 
grown out long ;.its body become pulpy snd ^pungy^ and on its 
back it kad an excrescence. It had probably strayed into this 
lake through a brook communicating viTth the Ochota, notwith¬ 
standing the velocity with which it rushed down tlie mountain. 
In fact; the keta and narka appear to be impelled by a particu¬ 
lar instinct towards the rivers ; for they continually force them¬ 
selves* up in spite of every obstacle, and when disabled, from 
loss of strength, to proceed any farther, tliey generally perish 
and moulder away on the shore: few, therefore, ever return 
to the sea. We should naturally suppose, from the prodigious 
number of narka and kela continually passing every year from 
the sea into the rivers, that these species of lish would soon be¬ 
come extinct; but the contrary being the case, we are led to the 
conclusion, that the spawn of the dead fish is carried back into 
the sea, and there brouglit to perfection. 

On the 16th, our commander went forward, taking with him the 
doctor, two chasseurs, and some Tungiiscs as guides. The second 
day after the doctor s departure, his assistant, Mr. Main, an 
Englishman, staying behind to collect stones, missed his w^ay ; 
we did not perceive his absence until the time of our encamp¬ 
ment for the'night; and were, therefoio, obliged the next day 
to retrace our steps in searcli of him, when we found him iu the 
afternoon in a wood. His horse having run away, he had missed 
his road in pursuing him, and not knowing what step to take, 
resolved on returning to the first Tungiisish dw^elling: which 
would, however, have been scarcely practicable, there being 
no such dwelling within^the distance of 100 versts. ^ 

After following the course of the Ochota for the distance of 
400 versts, we at lenglli turned olf to tlio right, and reached 
llie source of the river Kuidussun; the shallow parts of which 
are occupied w ith masses of ice four feet in liciglil, that appear 
never to be dissolved^', llcie we had the misfortune to lose our 
Tungusish guide, who al)>cond^d with several of the reindeer, 
and brought us into the most iinpleasaiit dilemma. We were to¬ 
tally unacquainted with the way forward, and had no other alter¬ 
native than to follow the steps of Captain Hilling, whenever 
we could trace th<:m, which was, unfortunately, but seldom 
the case, the road generai*y leading over moss-grown places, 
and every Tunguse taking the direction w'hich struck him to be. 
the best. 13y the exercise of our judgment and patieuce, we^ 

• This ice is probably accumulated by the water spouting forth from the 
springs of the nver. 
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however, succeeded, after a tormenting search for CO versts, in 
hndmg a Jakutish track over meadows, that promistd to bring 
U8 to an inhabited spot: but in lliis we were disappointed; for 
after a journey of 18 versts failhcrwe ranie to some empty Ja¬ 
kutish jurts, from whence the road took live different directions, 
I dispatched some of niy people in several directions, and ob¬ 
tained the next morning, to my no small satisfaction, a Jakiit, 
who offered to conduct us to the juris of tlie Jakutish knask. 
lie fulfilled his [)roruise, and carried us in nine days to the de¬ 
sired spot, where we found Captain Billings wailing for us. 
Here we w^ere obliged to stop live days for fresh horses, which 
were to be collected from tlie distant jurts. 

On the we pursued our journey in tw'o distinct parlies; 
Captain Billings proceeding forwards wdth one sailor and three 
chasseurs. The first day we waded through the river Oinckon, 
and passed along two other rivers, until we reaclnd the 
Atschugui-taryu-urach, or little icy stream, which is so called 
from its being continually covered with ice of an almost incre- 
tlible thickness. Sixty versts farther, after wading lluough tlie 
Llachan-taryn-urach, or large icy river, we had to ascend two 
high mountains, about a verst distant from each other. The 
former is covered with small larclu's, moss, and cvilur shrubs', 
which do not rise above two fathoms in height, and yield fruit 
but every other year. The latter, which is liigher lliau any in 
that quarter, extending from south-east to norlh-west, is covered 
only half way up with nio.ss, the rest consisting of naked rock. 
We effected our ascent and descent with the utmost difficulty, 
being obliged, from its exceeding steepness, to creep rather than 
walk, for fear of rolling down. The horses, though very tunic 
and accustomed to sucli roads, were no> all able to keep their 
feet. Our course then Jed us alternatejy over beautiful mea¬ 
dows and large livers, or through woody and mountainous coun¬ 
tries. The 'J\inguscs usually repair in die summer to the open 
summits of these mountains to catch the w ild sheep which fre¬ 
quent those parts, or to graze tlieir reiudecr, wliicli are here 
less tormented by the insects than in the forests. 

Our guides being unable to conduct us farther, I was obliged 
to wait some few versts distance from Werchno-kolynisk, pntil 
a suitable person could arrive from the neighbouring Jakutish 
jurts, culled Kyssyl Balyktach, after the name of a peculiar 
fish, which is caught by the inhabitants in their lake. The fa¬ 
tigues of the journey were rather increased than diminished to¬ 
wards the close. The roads, w-hich were either sandy or 
marshy, exhausted our horses to that degree, tluit we sometimes 
despaired of reaching the point of destination. On our arrival 
we found Captain Billings and his attendants, but none of tb^ 

sarytschew.] ’ n 
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baggage, wliicli bad been left behind, owing to the badness of 
the roads. The greatest part of our horses being totally dis¬ 
abled, it was necessary to procure a frcsli set for the purpose of 
fetching the luggage. 

Ihe fortress (Ostrog) of Werchna-kolynisk, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Jassachna, two versts distance from its eon- 
flux with the Kolyma. It consists of five peasants^ huts, three 
juris, and a separate court surrounded with a paling, in the 
middle of w'hicli is a black log-house (isba) and some granaries. 
In this narrow spot it W’as no easy matter to dispose of all our 
people. Our commander chose the best isba, whilst two of 
niy companions and m}self took np our lodging in a jint. The 
grcat(T part ot the crew were obliged reside in the woods 
until a sIicIut could be made for them, btoules which it was 
necessary to build a forge and an oven h)r drying the biscuit. 

In the nu an time the felling and transpoitation of the timher 
for our vessels was commenced with vigour, although the passage 
of the river was rather impeded by the frost, which set in on 
the 27th of September; yet as soon as it was frozen suilicieully 
firm to admit of any weight, we conveved the wood over tlic 
ice by means of horses borrowed from a small body of Jakuts, 
who bad lately settled in those j)ai'ts at a distance from the for¬ 
tress. These Jakuts have but a small quantity of cattle, ami 
subsist principally by fishing. In the winter they travel only 
with dogs, by which they aie distinguished from the rest of their 
nation. 


At the commencement of the frost, and previous to the 
closing of the river, the people w ere busy w ith then- nets in 
catching a particular sort of fish called tschirai. Afterwards 
they made openings in tjie ice, in order to catch eelpouls; the 
largest of which weighed 2.; pounds. The cold at this time, 
in the middle of October, was TO deg. Reaumur. 

In this month, Mr. Billings and the doctor w'ent a journey of 
40 versts up the river, (o a little place inhabited by some fami¬ 
lies of the .Jnkagiren^. This was formerly a very rich tribe, 
wlio bad kept iljt ir luighbou's in awe, and possessed dominion 
over a vast extent of territory, until the greater part of them 
being swept aw'ay by the small-pox, and another contagious dis** 
order, called here kilikinska, the Kosaks and I'uiiguses, their 
ancient enemies, gained the upper hand, and retaliated on ihein 
by every act of oppression in fishing and hunting; which gave 
rise to a v\ar that exterminated almost entirely the little residue 
of their people. Tin; stragglers who hud escaped tliis last ravage 
flOiight protection trom the Itussians, and took up their residence 
jn the proximity of the lortiess. The close intGicour.se thu3 
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arilin" between the Jiikagirons and the Kosaks gradually assimi¬ 
lated the customs and dress of the former to those of the latter. 
Ihit previ(ju.sly to this, their way of living entirely resembled 
that of the Tungiises; having, like them, their rcindoer and 
tlieirjnrts, with which they strolled from place to place. At 
present they live in hovels, and make use of dogs in lieu of 
reindeer, for their winter exemsions. I'lieir food consists of 
fish and the flesh of elks, which are very abundant in the islands 
aiul rivers; particularlj of the river Korkodoii, wliich flows into 
tiic Kol^^ma 200 versts distant from the fortress. Thither the 
Jiikagirciis usually repair in Apiil with their d<jg-sledges to hunt 
not only elks, but also sables, foxes, reindeers, and every spe¬ 
cies of animals which afford fur. They pursue the elks in 
snow-shoes, and rim them down, until they arc so perfectly 
enfcel)!ed as to fall an easy prey to the huntsman. In this pursuit 
the latter have every advantage; for the immensely deep snows 
and the nastkn^S frequent in that season, wljicli are no 
impediments to them or their dogs, continually stop the crea¬ 
tures in their career, and comhiur with their natural unwieidi- 
ncss to priwent (heir esca|)e, 'riieyeut the flesh into long thin 
slices, and diy them in the air. As soon as the river is free from 
ice they swim on floats to the fortress, where a festivity and ca¬ 
rousal commouccs among the Kosaks, with wliom they barter 
their spoil for thi; necessaries fetched from the town, but 
above all fur tobacco, to which they arc immoderaltly attached. 
This fair (‘omnionlv lasts until the river, wliich has overflowed 
the coimtrY, returns to its bounds, when they separate and • 
take various directions for the purpose of fishing. 

Since their conne.xioii with the Kosaks, the Jiikagirons have 
made a profession of Cliristaiiity, lileiidsd, indeed, with their 
own siipei stitions; particularly the incantations of the Sehamans. 
In this particular the Kosaks, who cannot boast of a much hrightor 
illumination, liave but too faithfully adopted their errors. They 


ascribe every sickness to witchcraft, and even imagine themselves 
sonietimi's to he under the influence of some evil spirit. Tor 
which reason they have a peculiar dread of one female Jaknt, 
named Agraphenua Schiganska, a xhaman of great influence, 
who died thirty years ago. They fancy that she visits the people 
in order to torment them, and must therefore receive their 
lioinage and sacrifices. Active as the go\ernment of Jakutsk 
has been in their endeavours to destroy this superstition, they 


# The tiarrlcncd siirfare of the saoiv, occasioned only in spring by it' 
tha'virigm the day and freezing again at night. 

X) 2 • 
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have hitherto been very unsuccessful. Tliey even sent an order 
to the town of Schigansk, tor search to be made after the body 
of this i\giaphcnna, that it might he cotiMimed; but this was 
equally inetlicaciou.s in its inlluence on the superstitious inulti- 
lude. Their Jnkutish schamans spare no pains to preserve the 
credit of the witch, declaring that they could nev(>r venture to lay 
any spirit without first offering a sacrifice to her ; for were she 
in the slightest degree to be neglected, she would make her 
appearance among them and exercise her vciigeauce. 

In January the cold rose to 43 degrees, and was so severe as to 
impede respiration. The very vapour from the breath was con¬ 
verted into icicles, which, fiomcontinual aftiitiou,vi'ere iucessaiitly 
crackling. The power of the sun Was lian too feeble to commu¬ 
nicate any warmth to the atmosphere, making appearance only 
for a short time at noon, on the summit of the horizon, and 
sending forth its rays in an oblique direction, ft is w'orthy of ob¬ 
servation at the same time, that the most perfect calm attends an 
extreme state of cold, which subsides instantly on the least motion 
of the wind. The thermometer, with quicksilver, was now 
rendered perfectly useless, the purest kind of quicksilver being 
frozen by a cold of 33 degrees; vve were therefore obliged to 
content ourselves with spirits in its stead. 

Whilst the weather permitted it, w(' had made some sporting 
excursions into the woods in pursuit of pai tridges and w oodcocks, 
but now'it was scarcely possible to pass from cue dwelling to 
another. Our provisions, therefore, began to fall short, the 
season for fish being over, which had constituted our principal 
subsistence. Had we in this moment of plenty adopted a system 
of precaution and economy, we need not have aggraiated the 
sufferings fi oin cold by those of hunger. We had then thrown 
away the head of an eelpout, which we now gladly scratched up 
from the snow, and eat with avidity. In addition tu this, the scurvy, 
the common attendant on want, began to make its appearance. 

During the month of November we had nearly finished one 
of our vessels, which was 4.') feel in length, and received the 
name of Pallas. In the mo. th of April we renewed our labours 
with a second, which was only 28 feet long, and named Ja.s- 
sacima. Tlie ignorance of our carpenter, combined with the 
total inexperience of all the rest in every thing relative to the 
building of a vessel, naturally retaided our progress in this bu¬ 
siness ; nor would it, perl.ap.s, have ever been brought to bear, 
if the more intelligent of the party had not cxeicised their in- 
genuitv in contrivance. 7’hc tar not being of a proper consist¬ 
ency which was piociucd at Jakulsk, we were obliged to mix 
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snlpliiir with it, that was obtained from the larch-trees, which, 
when boiled together, firodiieed a composition not infciiorin 
iptality to the best sort of pitch. 

In the night of the IJth of May, a fire broke out in the 
habitation of the doctor arid mechanic, owing, probably, to 
some negligeoce in extinguishing the coals on the hearth. The 
flames spread o\er the wfiole house in an instant, and extended 
to an adjacent store-house, in which tlie spirituous liquors be¬ 
longing to the crown were preserved. Not the slightest 
article in tlie house could be saved, but happily no lives were 
lost. 

Accoiding to several observations, we fixed the latitude of 
Wcrchne-kolvmsk at ()0“ ill' north, and the deviation of the 


compass at 7(1°. 

The liver being now perfectly clear of ice, our vessels, 
which were in an entire state of readiness, were launched in very 
high water on the 5tli of May. After every necessary ar¬ 
rangement was made fur our voyage, in which the cominaud of 
the second vessel vvas consigned to nu', we weighed anchor on 
the i22d, and were carried down by the stream with iinmense 
rapidity to the river Kolyma, which branches out into many 
.smaller streams, tliat are lost in it again at the distance of a 
few versts, ^lany of these aims are perfectly dried up at the 
fall of the water. 


About noon wo passed the mouth of the river Magaseika, 
flowing to the left, which received its name from the circum¬ 
stance of magazines being built at its source not far from Sa- 
schiwersk, in which the provisions were formerly kept that 
were afterwards conveyed by Saschiwersk to the fortress of 
Anadyrsk. The passage by the Kolyma-not being then knowii, 
it was necessary to take the circuit of the two arms Magaseika 


and Oshogina. 

'rowards evening we received a visit of curiosity from a 
knask, residing oil the banks of a little lake, who paddling to- 
wards us in his canoe, seemed very desirous to take a nearer 
survey of oiir vessel. Learning from him that the Pallas had 
not yet sailed past, wn cast anchor until midnight, when it 
overtook us. 

After passing on the 27th the Cluster of Islands, as they are 
termed, which are seven in number, we reached the Trinity 
Islands, and river of the same name; probably so called from 
the hunters, who were going to erect a church here in the name 
of the Holy Trinity; but opinions being divided between this 
and another place, it was decided by lot, which fell upon the 
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spot where Sredne-koIyni.sk now stfuids. I’lie cliurdi, tlu rc- 
fore, and hcx>ii after that the fortress, were there erected. 

By Kaineiika, a conslde*r:ihlc river issuing from tin; moun¬ 
tains, vvliich wx* left to the right on the IZHlh, as well as by the 
Trobka, the Jakiits and l ungusos catch many foxes, otttMS, 
unicorns, and sometiin(\s sables, which arc said to have been 
formerly very ahiuulant in these parts. 

Here, ftom the month of the Sranka to the fortress ot 
Srrdne-kolymsk, the Kosaks of V\ erchne and Siedue-kolyinsk, 
have their summer encampments, for the purpose of providing 
tliem.selves and their dogs with fish, 'riiev catch th(Mn w ith nets, 
Siiid cure their jukol as usual by drviiig, 7'he neolma, iiuiksun, 
tschiia, and, towards the autumn, licrriug«i, are the most abun¬ 
dant liere. In the evening w^e stopped at Srwlne-kolymsk, a 
wooden fortress, situated on the left bank of the Kolyma, hav¬ 
ing a clinrch and some houses. It was formerly called .lariuan- 
ka, (fair) because all tlic inhabitants from an immense distance, 
as Tunguses, Jakuts, and Jukagireiis, assembled here for the 
purposes of trade. I'hoy bartcTed their skins witli the Jakulisli 
and Kosak merchants, for tobacco and other trilling articles, 
'i'lie quantity of skins, particularly from the sables, taken near 
the river Kolyma, was so considerable as to furnish a }early re¬ 
venue of 4()(X) to the crown, being a tenth of the wliole aiiumnt; 
from w lienee this tax had the name of a tvthe. "J’lio sables liav- 
ing all no\v disappeared from this quarter, the fair of 
course, been totally abandoned. 

On the 17th of June, wo stopped at (he month of the Omo- 
Jon, on the left hank of which \xc discoveied the summer cn- 
cnnjjnnent of the peasants of Omclon. Hnring this si’asou 
they ille engaged in lidiing until autumn, when they reluin to 
their village, King about (20 versts distanec from the river. On 
the other side of tliis villaire there are Jakutish kaj>irons still 
romainiug. 

The liver Onielon, together with the Inshiga and the Oen- 
shina, issues fiom a chaiu of mountains, and leccivcs llic addi¬ 
tion of five rather inconsiderable riveis; three from the riglit 
and two Irom the lift; one of which is the Magastuka ahove- 
inentioned. Four hnndrid vii^ts up tlu^ Omehni is an old 
wooden structure, erected probabiv the discovery of (lie 
river by the Russian hunters, who had midcrtakeu tiu'ir excur¬ 
sion in A’oAsc/icw'', from tne riviT Keiia into the Frozen Ocean, 
and from thence to the mouth ol the Ivolyniii, which kads to 
the Omclon. 


^ A flat-hoUGiTie ! v'ry r'amlar !o 
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a summer residence on liiis river, we found Captain In- 
sliifiinsk Sclmial(*\v Satnik Kobolew, and the Tochukotisli in-* 
tcrpieter, Daurkin, ailing for us agreeable to appointment- 
71iey were to act as our intei preters wkU the savage people, 
called Tschuksch('iis, whom we might chance to meet in the 
JVozen Ocean. Mr. Sclimalew', who was destined for my vessel, 
was a man well qualified for tliis situation, having been some 
years coiiinianLler of Insbiga, where, byhi.s suavity and presents, 
}ie luul gahual the confidence and good will of the Tbciiukscheus, 
w'ho j'carly resort thither for purposes of trade. 

After lying at anchor but three hours, we followed the course 
of tlu* ii\er and reached Nisma-kolvmsk, situated on the left 
bank of the KolyiiM, in 24 hours. Tlic fortress iiichides witliiii 
lib wooikn tiaiiicade, one church and houses; together with 
:]:i Kosak iiihabitants. Opposite to this fourcss, the two laigc 
rivds, tht (in'nf /Inn/ and the D/y /huti, run, at an inconsidtr- 
ahle dihtamag into the Kolyma. The funner of these extends 
and the latter oUO virsH. The banks of both are inha- 
biu it bv du!va;j^irens. 

"Jdic swimming of the leiudeor across the Omelon and the 
two Amiis aifords an extraordinary spectacle twice ajear; vi/. 
at the <‘l(‘se of May, when the wild reindeer abandon the woods 
jit gnal III ids, piobably uilli a view of seeking shelter from 
the gnats within l!i<‘ neiglibouiliood of the sea, and afterwards 
m auiumu, on theii return ; in both which cases they are obliged 
to pass lliese livers. 'I'he Kosak and Jnkagiren inhabilanLs of 
these pails, wiio know the iavourile haunts of these creatines, 
repnn tJu-n in their canoes to the spot, and pierce them m the 
water with the greatest fjf ilily, sometimi's to the number of OO 
in a day. They do not sw im ovit all logrilicr in a body, but 
one after anojlier; and as soon as tiieir leader has reached the 
opposite shoie, they are not to be diverted I'rom following him 
by au> piosjKi.l of danger: jf he, however, be iuteriupted iu 
Ins course, he instantly r<‘turiis, and tlu? wliole herd after him. 

The th'sh of itindeer lorms a prineipal article of diet fertile 
people of thi^ country. The) cut it into thin slices, and diy it 
aflei the manner of their lisli. The marrow and tongue are 
esteemed as delicacus. Another liixurv which thev have, is 
ml bilbeiiies mashed with dried lisli, and tiic fat of lish, with 
wJiich tlicy make their most costly cntertaimneiits m the summer. 
In the winter they eat frozen and raw hsh in its stead, particu¬ 
larly tscliirens, which they iiiince very small, and tlnn give the 
name of strogannoi. Jl is reputed to be very salutaiy .<gaiust 
tlie scurvy, for which leason we adopted it as a regular leiuedy 
during our winter stay at Werchne-kolymsk, 
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We were detained four days at Nishne-ko!3^msk for the repairs 
of our vessels; llie smaller one in particular, whicli, for want of 
ballast, was frequently in danger of being overset. We to(»k in 
likewise .‘JO puds of dried reindeers Hesli, and 130 puds salted ; 
which the Jukagirens ctired for us with the salt we gave them, 
for this is a scarce article with them, and is obtained from Ja- 
knlsk at an exorbitant price. Whilst l)'iug at anchor, wo had 
clear warm weather and scarcely any wind, but were torinonted 
with gnats to so innunderate a degree, that we were obliged to 
protect our faces and hands from them by a constant covering. 

On the 19th, the Pallas weighed anchor and proceeded down 
tlie river. My ship not being leady, I could not sail uufil tlie 
third day after its departure. Wo had not proceeded CO versts 
before we discovered three loftv mountains oi' the rii;ht bank of 
the Kolyma; one of vvhicli is called Pomtelegews, the other 
Sorowsberg, and the third Belaga Jopka. The Kosaks fnnn 
Nishned-kolymsk have their summer oncampniont at the foo tof 
the first, by the river Anibonicha. Sixty versts from this for¬ 
tress, the river Kolyma divides and i'alls by two branches into 
the sea. The course we took, which boie to the oast, is called 
the Hioiitf iVuij^ probably fiom its right bank being occupied by 
atony precipices and stupendous nags. 

In the afternoon of the next day we passed the winter resi¬ 
dence of the merchant Schalanrow, situated on the right bank. 
He undertook a vriyage in llie hVozen Ocean, but linding too 
many obstacles to oppose bis progress, passed the winter season 
here. The next year he made another tiial, that proved fatal to 
the vessel and himself vilh his whole cicw. The former being 
dashed to pieces by the ice, was thrown on the shore, and tlie 
latter perished b) ruinger, according to the account of the 
Tschiikscheiis. 

We descried likewise, at a distance of five versts, in a straiglit 
line before us, the lighthouse which liU nlenant Laptgew built 
in 17.33, as he was surveying the shore of the J'rozen Ocean. Not 
very far to the left of this lighthouse we observed an island 
not marked in L:i[>tge\v’s uiap, which he most {»robably over¬ 
looked from its low situation, unless we are to suppose that it has 
made its appearance since that period. It is, however, at least 
fair to conclude, that the water has undergone some change 
witlivi these lute years, for otherwise lie could not have gone on 
land to bi^ild the sheds lor his people, which arc .still remain¬ 
ing. At present its de{)th in full tide is not suflieient to admit 
the smallest craft, and at ebb it leaves the boUoia of the rivec 
dry for the space of three versts. 



1. VTircnn op the rnozr.N octav. 
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Misly niid .'■tf.nny wrullu'i pn'vonlt^l ns (lom m:iknip; any givat 
pio^^ressJor Ou llii‘ lomili \\p (irM'iicd itu'ocran, 

iovnrti \vi(!i iiinnc jisr of iro, that, at a (li^lanr(', ap- 

prar(‘il lo lit* on** ( ninpat t mass; l>ul as \^o dis* ovcnal on 

a nearrr virw, (invon Iol^i iln r lo^\al^l^ l!io hy a north-cast 

niml and ihi- tulc. \w- cihKmvouu d lo |H*iirlialf I»clni\l the 
ii-e and the shoie, |)ut \vi ic coinin lled. towaids cseninii;, to ^i\e 
up lln‘ a(tein|>t, and svvk a sln lu r iindep the ]>roi(‘etini’' rocks of 
a iilllo HM r ih)\vin'; ironi ;lu' luonntains. ^J'lic shuie exiendi'il 
bv an ascent of four I'alljoins above the suifac*' of tin* \vuI(t lo 
llie ro<'k of Haratiovv, It was ete.eied with inoss and .sea-wceds, 
)ia\ini> heio and iheir a ^v atti led flowt r, wiilow, orshiub, lliat 
was almost too small (</ lx; distir.^uislial>le. '1 lit* smmmts of 
lilt* mountains, and even the decinilii's of tlie roeks btdow^ \vt?ie 
incuisted \\illi et;n;^i,alMl snow. J)!!!!!!*; the thiee d.iys spent 
here, we discoveied lorn beais a:i<l a \\1 k)I<‘ inad ol lemdecj. 

^J'he wind (dianeiia^j o!‘. the foni'h da\, anddiniir^ the ice inoie 
directlj, lowaids iis, \vt" eonipt ilitl lo \veii;h anchor^ and, 

with indnitt* dldimltv as u^dl asdaneer, t<» foree our wav close by 

• 4 — ' *» • 

the })t'ndanl mek. W e succeeded very soon in lindina'a u treat 
near tlie opoiiui^ of a mountain, from whieh issnetl a spi of 
|uin‘ wafer. I bar w'e canu,iit a Viist (juantily (d la unij^s tn nets, 
and saw some sea-calves, 

I'lom dnfej(*]il ob.scivations we fixed the latitude ol tins ]>lare 
;.l C?f/, aU!iemi,h all maps liave Intlieilo assigned to tin* shore 

of the i io/K'n Ocean a j)asUion two decrees uiou‘ nortlunly. 


V. 


imV'nLKSS ATTEMPTS TO FINO A^PASSAOE TO Tlir. 


Noirrn and j'.Asr ,—anchouace off 

n \UANo\v—ur.iN dei.u— w ii.n oEKSi; 


Tin: isEAN [) or 

cn ACE-TH r.iu 
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RF.M AliKS OM THE FKUZEN OCEAN.- 
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N the first of July wo wa'ij_dicd anchor, and made two trials 
to proceed, lir^'t in a noillu ily, and afterwards in an eust*'rly, 
diiectiou; but tin* mist and (he ice were each tune imiavonrablo 
to our designs. My little baik was frequently in danger oi heing 
shattered lo pieces bv llie masses ot ice which w'ore diiving nn)iind 
us with iun>etuosiiy, and at length our safely obligt'd us to rclicat 
towards the shore of tlie rock of liaranow. 


During our stay heic we sent our steersman up the rock to 
take a survey of the ocean. fie lirought us the intelligeuro, 
that bp had observed^ from the summit ot the loitiest inuuutaiu^ 
SAU\TSCUEW.] E 
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but one sheet of ire, which extended as far ds his eve could reach 
to the east. Wc were satisfied, by this information, of the im¬ 
possibility of taking an easterly direction, but desirous of ob- 
taiiiing ocular demonstration, the commander, doctor, and my- 
seK, set off for the same route. On our passage over the smaller 
mountains we met with several reindeer, which dilier from the 
rest of their species by never leaviitg the sea-side winter or sum¬ 
mer. Ihey never associate with the others, whose tracks were 
likewise every where discernible. The lakes of these purls 
abound witli wild geese of a larg<* species, and a f^tev (’olour, 
called gunuiniken: it hiding tlieir season for uutulling, they 
could not easily escape' our piuMiit. 'J'he Kosuks In le catch 
them with gre^at facililv, by driving them in vast Ho(;ks to the 
most distant slialiow s|>Mts they can (ind, where tins knock tliciu 
down willi clubs, and throw them into pits dug for tlu‘ purjiose- 
llcre they lie tor years without suffeiiug the slighu^t ciiange: 
for the. earth with which tlu* geesij are covcied, does not thaw 
c\en in summer to the d< j>th <jf abo\e half a yard, l^y this 
means, human bodies an' k('pt in a iugluT stale of pieseivatiou 
tliaii by tlu* method ot tMubuliniiig; for not only tin* component 

parts ot the fianjc, but the very clothing will thus remuiu un¬ 
impaired. 

From the summit of the rock we also beht ld the whole 
sell to the eri'^t covered with iiothing but ice. 'fhv shore wliich 
bounds this glassy surface is not nuuli elevated, but its ex¬ 
tremity appeared to be a iriountainous head <d' land, about .00 
versts distance, which f take tu lu* wliat is designated on Scha- 
laurow's map by the appellation of Kcschtsi heimui (sand\), that 
tei minatt's at llie hay, where he looked foi* llie river haujK 
It is possible for this-to be the dwelling-plaeo of llie well-knowu 
Tscluikotian, prince Kopai, from whom the Kosak ^\ iligm re¬ 
ceived tlie first jassak in the year 17123*. 

On my return from tlic rock, I found an old wooden cross 

lying on the ground, with its underside pinfectly decaved. 'I'lic 

niscription, it there ever had been one, w as now entirely eft'ared. 

From its apparent age, I shouK^ date the erection of it as far 

fcack as the year lf)40, when this place was visited in cotschen 

(barges), I saw another obi cross by the summer encampment ou 

^ Omelon, on w hicli the date of the yi^ar 17 18 was still visible. 

The inhabitants of that part directed my attention to sonic Invles 

supposed to have been pierced by the arrows of the '('schuk- 

scheas, who sometimes used to attack the Russian establish¬ 
ments. 

On the 17th we made another effort to put to sea, but had 

t 

* Tliis jassak is an impost in kind, consisting mostly of fur?, which u 
fvery year tlcinundui of ilic ti:butai7 nutioiis in bibeiw. 
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not proceeded 50 versts before an indescribably thick inibt iiu- 
|H‘cletl our advance, and the ice perpt'liially accunmlating, so as 
to heighten our danger every moment, we came to the iinaiii'* 
liious resolution of returning to the Kobnn, and directed oiu 
course round the loek of IJaranow. '^I^his rock is formed by many 
eontiguous mountains projecting with a cape into the sea, which 
describes a semicircle. On its summit there are many stone 
pillars, some resembling the lubbish of a mined fcutiess, othera 
bearing llie appearance of iemains of ))uildings falhiig to decay, 
and ol the images of men. While Iviiig at unehor, we could 
distinguish on one of the lower inountaius a pillar of this de¬ 
scription, wliich seemed to lepreseiit two w(»men in conversa¬ 
tion, and holding a ehilil bet\\('eii lliem. I’hcse pillars are in 
fact nothing but solid stone, from which theexteuial incrustation 
of mail has lalleuotf'. litsidcs a number of sturgctni and sea- 
calvcs, Mc saw a whale here, an incontioveilible proof, that 
the ]''iu/eu Ocean has some connection witli another sea to the 
norlli or the east. 

Ill the afternoon of tlie CCd we waited at anchor for llic 


l*allas, in a little nook of the shore on the norlli side of the rock, 
wlieie two piujecling cliffs sheltered us against the winds and 
floating masses of ice. 

'J'lie shore in the middle of this nook, which is steep and sandy, 
is enclosed on both sides by lofty mountains, from which issue 
Inany springs of pure water. Although this little vale aft'orded 
nothing more remarkable than a weed, with some unusually 
beautiful blossoms, yet the prospect of vegetable natuie, even 
ill her humblest attire, was truly gratifying to us, after having 
witnessed nothing but dreary objects for siicli a length of time. 

At the brink oi' one spring, 1 discovcrei^ at no great distance 
from eacli otlicr, two snbleiTancoiis jnrts in a ruinous state. On 
turning over the t^ai lli, they appeared to be mund, and about three 
yards in circumference. In the interior we found the bones of 
reindeer and sea-ralvevS, as also several earthen potsherds, and 
tw'o stone knives with three edges, one of which was crooked 
apd sharp, tlie other two straiglit and blunt. One of these 
knives 1 gave to the captain, and the other lo the doctor. The 
Kosaks of Kolynisk infornuHl us, that the former inhabitants 
of this place, who must have been unquestionably Ischukschians, 
called themselves Schalags, and on the sculoment of the Uus- 
sians here, moved faither to the west, and look up their resi¬ 
dence near the northern cape, from that time denominated Stlia- 
lagiai). 

Of the W'ood, which is driven in great quantities to this shore, 
MT laiscd tt cioss, and specified on it the day and year ot its 
tii'ectiou. Duiiug the time of our fying at anchor lu re, the ice 

E 2 . 
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j)riprtuii!ly tirifud towards tlui Tlio tide along tlio short* 

('h:ui<ir(l t‘\(rv dav, or t’vrry otluM* day, and tlio water somrtinns 
gaiiierl tlir In ipjit of a foot, bnl never exceeded and even 
that occurred wiliiout any regtilanU ; mIucIi cireinustanct' has 
ri.'ie to the siergestion, that tliis na eaniiot he j^reat ex- 
ttaU, being l)oiinded at no great detanee hy laud to the north, 
iuul conneeU'd liv a straiglit to the Noilluan Ocean. It js other- 
M'S(^ not ea^y to ataount for this deviation from the iinivci>al 
law of iiatiue with n^itard to gieat s('as, 

'I'he opiinon that tlie continent lay in a norllieily diriTtion, 
wns eonlinned hv a liii*h south wiud, on the C'Jd ol June, whuh 
ronlimied with the grealcNt \':(»!en(e tor-18 iioiirs. Had iheic 
tlu‘U been no bindeiaurc, ilu* a e mot lic'-e been ncies'^aiilv 
flriveu very far lowai d> the noi (!i: inst- ad ot \ ''*tb, v.e bmud 
tlie M'a next inoining i]nite eoim’ed. t',i|nain Selinialcw al.so 
informed me, drat tli(‘ hukstJiians had spoken to him o( a 
conlm.nt tfCAnids lliai piunt, not \v\\ distant trom the Stha- 
I'iiiuiu pioc'o.. i\. whitii will nihabiU'il; and at lie ‘■■one time 
they oIjm rM-d, t:.;e liieS‘l hr am "I’sch.ikHciilaus useii in vciuler 
to cro^'- f-vei to that place in a (!n\. 

'i'le* wind htia\*(.c.:d/le en Uie f2h!!) of Jniv. we 
V'eigt.'d a'ld h.nt' :\\\:\, viO'.aLiinde hri't/e, to ihe 

inoutb of the l\olMua, eiid i. om th* uce to >N idine-Kolyuisk, 
wheio wc laiuiui iu sa!et\ ; a.a! t'lrii lermua. ’ oin* excursion in 
tiio rrft/en O^’eau, wlneii v\a- no I(*. ^ f; j-ain^ ‘!;;;u d:ie-„ eiuu-;. 

I'l'un thi'f‘!W’*‘/>i!iu‘oi . maiahst, iliat ^’vK.jiher twal * ‘ eio^s 
llu' i’''o'/c[i ()(Tau w<;d-i Iia\e liecn liiiillcss. iSir. iMllings 
dierefow a^'enniledthe (/'!i(n'' to <’onsuit on ihx* easiest and 
least datiiieious utetlnxl ot < rcorj;S>a^dnii, eidier bv laial or s(‘a, 
tile lehala'iaaii :ifid '^/'s^-Iiukoii.in proinoj;t('e \. 'riie v. a', in vlu' 
numtii of the l\o!\iin ha<i c.li; ad\ luui p,x:\;\i b\ <‘\[>eMcne(' 
to la* bloehd up b*. ti.e im-iicine masses oi':c-\ !'n* iditlioiiyh 

the sea has Iteen iomu! b’v jueccdaig nav^’-aois to he soim tinu’s 
eleu', vet n<aie of tliese enty rpn/ing nriiinei*. iia\e sia i oi'di d m 
opiaiina* the passage t<-> the Kaoteni ()c<;(h, excejil 3)csliue\\,a 
yiiigle Ko ak, who niadv* lla ( Xjxninu'iil lu iw-lfi, iii a btiige. 
(-Iff at <loul>ts, however, are 4‘ntertained of Ins vciaci’v, and it 
is stroij^lv suspeeted, tlifit 1 Vshij{‘\v eolleeled nl^^to! his in- 
ff*rmatiou rcsjua’tir.n; lluni* shores fmm the J^eluikscliians, and 
^u]-pl:ed tin'test b'> bis ow u uni ulioh. 

Ihit gr.inlinir tin* truth ( i i >cshii<'w\ narratioii* . It onlv ovinec'S 
tliat Nature may once in a bundled >r::rs (hvaue lioin her C'-ta- 
blished ride. 'Hie Ivosaks !u:e a'Muci! ir , that sm ii ‘|uriiUiltes 
of ice arc a!wa^s in the m a as to ]ire\ent tniv one ijom going even 
out of the liver, and tiaw e('nsid(H'd tiiis summer as having been 
unusually luvourablc for an c'utcijnisc. liut if w e jiulgc fnnn 
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*?;r-tijil.ivj v.M'inth of tliis suiumrrj ruid the I'ainf ientieeco 
Tin* Mill.-. iM\> llironi’^h ihr inj|)cnc‘irablo we dkiv lairly 

runrinde, (ht,t \\r^{ hnlf iee is il awed i.i siirniner, wliicli 
huiiH'ci iiiwn'tUr; not to iiuntion, that tlie >r:Ms the ron\mon 
M>.rnrir I'o]'the o\ llic siuioui.uiii^' iiv(is. i’Vo'ii whenr** 
l<»Ilov\ s, (lit' ilitloreare in (iu- (Jm -ulitv t >[' u v is iit.t so imu U 
ht‘asfi lilt .1 to air. \ru’n(ioi!s ol llie sitinau r lu at, ns t(» the 
dn'ta'lioii ((f i\ir wwaliiur ijupiahi!';'or I’s (?uT 


ol (Ik* occ'::ii. 


^ hir :m line! si ill in n" erve, innab, that of 

roninl lin* ai;o\rnv Mtif)nr'l r loo in s!i\l' (<; Inil -J is ^\::s 
■ ^ * *' 

as iin[>rae.icahli‘, 1‘.om tin- ci.run stance of imi ahh' to 

the tlo‘.> wiMi p.ovisions foraho^e ‘Jf)0 vt'nl'-. .Vt h'nnjh 
cnic to the M ’ tiliiLiai of '.^vn'/ I'tO al! i:nth r th n\t 

th(‘ in.itJt'i until ii't^ r ('-nr inltinlt^il exan iiiatiou ol I' t* 

()<‘c:ni, rorvoiali p':!i.o>':, I'.o'i'.k i o)'*. lew, aiai tiic inK ; jucl' 
M* ))au-k:n, wi‘o* (;u!( rrti lo a;i to !i ‘ ji. I., ; ;-1 i’loin tli* 
to tli-''i\ Im! s,*', \,!jo (n-jo ■' .1. o' pia ''''m i) 

Vc.'.r loi the |)un>o'^<s v>l' ijaco, to 'I uLt.l .Ltti in-,, 'm 01 ' “ i t 
Rj?;>ri-c iho vaiioss iHlialM(.'’ni.s of uiir airiv.!. an-1 v. )il f>f ns 
m Ih’lii Mv's slrai hi-. 'Tho c ilti in =!u - t Ir.n. t nt)W connn- : c- 
we ioniui it, pi iithnil (o lost' no tieo' i;i p \\'\ :i\\\ i'io 'm- j::* 
ioi our (VpaiiniJ* lo ’^o'lli'c-koKr.pk ] \ Ooi 

l-oin" aecor(lin''lv niiile-’isl, ami toM i- nml to iiic <j’’e of 

• 1 ^ I 

;-o\cinoi, Maili.ino'.t, iho ; nnnn . \wih pntol th' 

I(.oL ln^al 1 and Wt le 11 uj) t'u- 1 u\ ,, 1*. 'p ]■ *» nn w -tl* the o* 

nianidi’!' la lniid ••loit.- tiu‘ .fa .ailnii \viili 01 -n. .‘in'jar loin 

I 

months, 'j he (I i\ ailn'dc* c.ipumfs (!< parino , a b n m* anivisi 
at .Nishnc-'Kobnidv wilh (In* poccss'ii v slorrs : I 

iil would he l.etter toi low in* aloo*, iln* s^.oiil (/i thf C'.>asi diau 
till' i.iro(‘ V("-i;cl ; and j.aeku.p tluo hne all tpv h in it. dpid- 

od (!io ntw\ into (wo pinii^^j whuh ucr.‘ 'a!tinnal>'lv to k'Ika.' 
euh ollui. "^Iduis thspo-nh w*' uatlicd SrcLlia' Lolyinsl. ui 
tui'Utv <!a\s. ^riu; oiilv cireui 1 tamo' \\oii‘‘v oi’ uop^ wh:eii 
oeeinii'd in this intoi\al, wa^ .a: a/Mal LOinh:i( hfi>\i\t an ciele 
iiuil two hawks, winclj was Ijoth an otianidinarv an^l inleio'-.'jn;: 
sptetarie. 'tdic two hawks hi A look a swts p hi llie air above 
the t'ajiK-; one of them then dailed (iowii wnth tiie intent of 
coimnenein;^ tlie attack, but iniiinidated by the iii^:jdaY of the 
eai^ies talrais, turned olf^ aiui siiot l hinn The oUn r in tlie 
mean time seio d liie moment in whieli the ea.gle was off his 
puaid to tdive hnu a blow .so violent that we di,-:tinctiy heard the 
s )un(l of It; wIiIlIj was lepeatcd Iw the lirst hawk, fH.dbre tlie 
fc'iLijle could place himself in a suiie of defence- his in- 

feriorily a;.;aiiisl two such powcrlni eneinii'S^ the eagle ietiied 
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fpojii ti;o contest, and deHcnulinj^ in haste, was closely pursued 
L\ the t^^o hawks until he had iilighled. 

The roads to Jakutsk heinj? inipassuble on our arrival atSredne- 
Kohinak, we Mere obliged to wait for the fiost, Mhieh setn 
in in September. On the 18lh tlic Kolyma was covered with 
ice, aiul tlie inhabitants Mere engaged in their usual occupation 
ol catciiiiig fisli at the diflereiU openings they had inude* 
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N lht‘ '.!4th a })art of the expedition Mas dispatched under 
the dill (TiOM of Mr. jJakow, tlnMiiaster, Mhom 1 followed on 
hinstbaek four daws aftei, in conipanv mIiIi tlie doctor, first 
•nrgeon, and meelianic- Tor the fust JK) versts to Alasi iskj on 
lla* river Ahseja, we had to piss througli Moud) nunshy coun- 
Iries, and a mnnb(‘r of lakes, ihiee of Mliich M’eie not less than 
tueiitv vfisls in extent. 

Alasrisk consists of a chapel and tM O isbens, inhabited by a 
ir.eichant and a cili/eii, Milh lh(.‘ir families. The neatness of 
iheir hllK‘ dwellings, and the liospitable reception we experienced 
fiom them boll:, were matter of surprise and gialitiealion for 
MS. \\v had not been jnepart’d for meeling liappnu's.s, content, 
u>ul sood hiimonr in this nigged and barren elinu:. lintnatnie has 
anipK >up)>lied ilieii want ol‘ corn, by fish, game, and cattle- 
T'ijc lakts aliound wiih geise, dnek^, and otliei species of wild 
fowl in snmnier, and in w inlci their hahilations are encompassed 
bv innneust^ docks of woodcocks. The lish id this part arc 
reckoned of superior quality, smd the tchirCns from tlie lake, 
are sent to all fortressts on the Kolyma, on account of their 
quality for k(‘cping. 

'I'he river 7\last*ja flows very close by this hamlet, and falls 
immediately into die rio:.eii Ocean- I'he iiiliabitants informed 
MS', that ahoiit a hnndied versts distance from hence, the river 
bad vvaslu'd against its sandy bank the skeleton of si great ani¬ 
mal, of which only one half was visible. It was apparently 
about tile height of an elephant, in an npriglit direction, and 
in an cnlirc state, still retaining its skin, and in sonic places, its 
Iniir, Mr- MeiL had a strong desire to see this creature, but 
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W’ns provontofl from gntifyiiig liis winh bv a heavy fall of sikw 
that had just taken plac’c, eombmeil with the iiiimeiiFo circuit 
it wouhl luivc occasioned in our joiuiiey. I'ht' <‘i:ciuus(ance of 
a whole animal having been found on the coast of tlic Frozen 
Ocean, wzisagrcat curiosity, as we had hitherto never heard 
of any thing more than single hones and tusks, which are fre- 
<juently collected, and form a brancli of commerce for a com¬ 
pany of f?ussian m«‘rclrants, who call them by the name of 
manirnoiis knocken (mannnolh bones). They are found in the 
greatest quantities ou the Laccherishi Islands in the I'rozen Ocean, 
opposite to the mouth of the liver Jaiia. A natural question 
here arises, which is entitled to cousideratiou. Ilow could 
these animals have inhabitetl a dreary climate, so ill suited lo 
them, where tlie cold is intense?—Sonu! are of opinion, 
that they are iu)t natives of this place, having been brought 
hither from wanner countries in eaily ag< s for military purposes; 
others conit'ctiire, that they waae transported hither in the iiui- 
v<‘rsal d<‘hige: but both suppositious ajipear to ine untenable. 
Such inansliy, itufruilful, and nmuutainous coLUitri(*s as these arc, 
could m vor have been witness *. ) any warfarrt in wbicb elephanU 
or the like unwieldy animals were used; since ibe hojses here, 
wbicli are inured to every species of fatigiu‘, are frequently nn- 
oqiial to ibe task of trave lling in tliese uneven and sl!p[)ei y tracks. 
Nor is it more probable, that auv deluge (partieulinly al Uic very 
remote period of the universal delug('), could have ciuned ani¬ 
mals with it to llie distance of oOOO veisis, wlucb now separate 
tins country from a warmer climate. I'or my own part, 1 am 
rather incliiuil \o attribute tins pbcnonuaion to some evtraordi- 
naiy cbaiigo in tlu'. globe, and suppose, that tin* ehunents in this 
quarter of the world were once more cou?:i nial to those animals 
than at piisent; and with this suggestion 1 shall leave the matter 
to tiu'di'cision of the nutinalist. 

'^I be nmd as far as Sasebiwersk led us through a succession 
of woods, muislics, and lakes; two of whicli latter were nearly 
thirty v(;rsts in cireuinference. These lakes arc in general all 
connected together by brooks and livuleLs which run into the 
Alaseja. 

On the 10th of October, tlie cold became severe in the ex¬ 


treme, insomuch, that an old man in ourconipanv of ab<jve sixty^ 
master of our buidars, who had not our youth and vigour of 
constitution, to shield him from the inclemency of the weather, 
sunk into despair, and resolved on meeting his fate in the woods^ 
With the utmost difhculty 1 persuaded him to go on a little way 
farther, promising to leave him behind at the next lialiitation wo< 
^■;nnc to Wc very fortunately rci^ched two isbciis the next day,^ 
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at tl»e nioutli of tlir river L jantlina, inhul)ilcd I>v two citisens, 
v> \i\\ whom 1 lei I our old mau, tu his no sma)l satisfaction. 

The t(*vvn ol Sa'-chivversk, Ivlu" on the rii>ht haak of the In- 
digin ka, is newly oii'ctcJ, havnio fornierly been nothin;:; more lliau 
a €<nnnii^sai lut. llver> therefore at present is in its infancy; 

but it has ali'i Jily its coml e)f jndicatine and the necessaiy ap- 
purtcuaiiees. It consils of a church, and thiity wooden houses. 
Th(^ marshy hilly connliy iu which it is sitnatt'd, llie haneunes.^ 
of the soil, and the want of eveiy necessary, u iidcr it a f^looiuy 
residence; and when to this is added the exoi!nL;nr ]ni(:e of pro- 
\isiuu*', it becomes insnpjuMtable. V^ ]i:ltever is not procured 
/ran Jaknt-lv at tiie proper season, not to bt; iiad lor money. 

We continued tbrcc days at Saseliiwersk, and weie eutci lamed 
by the counsellor Sumpsonow, baililF of llie and by jud;j;e 

lianncr, with so nuich eoidiality and kindness, lhat i siuudd 
charge myself with ingiatilnde wane 1 to pass it over in silence. 
They funiislied ws likewise with provisions hy tlic way, v^hich 
we could not have procured at any rate without their aid, a fa\OLU' 
not to be estimated hv any jvociuiiary calculation. 

Mr. 1?: mnei informed ns, that on a mountain .situated oppisite 
to the town on the oilicT side the river, tlieiu w'ere line cr vstaln. 
x\t the dcsiic of Mi\ Mork, the refore*, we rojiaired thitlicr, hut 
found only soinr small ones, owing probably to tlu- quantity of 
smw lhat had fallcm. He shewed us, howx*vcr, u rcmiarkable 
breach in the declivity of tliis steep mountain. Immediately 
nfter our return fioni thence, Mr. Hillings made his appearance 
at Saschiwersk, which retarded our departure* for another d.iy. 

w e set off on the 22d of October, and for tlie first dajs 
were continually crossing the bi ooks which run into the Indigerka, 
or passing over hi!ly» countries covered witji small larch-trucs. 
On the ilh day, at tlie distance of 1(20 veists from the town, 
we got among lofty open mountains, running in a chain from 
s?outh-east to north-west, and separating the rivers that fall intu 
the ludigerlva from those that flow into the dana. 

We HOW' followed the course of the river Kusskaja Rossocha., 
iipw'ards, which intersects the..,^ lofty mountains, and is bordered 
on both sides by steep crags that liave the appeaiauce of walls— 
a majestic spectacle! the banks of the river seeming to be one 
perpetual street of lofty buildings. 

The passage along this river is, however, never perfectly safe. 
In winter, violent stoims o. whirlwinds sometimes bury the ira- 
vellors in snow; and in summer they are in danger of being 
drowned b} a sudden swell of the whaler. Tli(\se mountains arc 
inhabited by foxes and wild sheep in abmidauce. One vvhiclt 
we bad the good fortune to kill, att'orded us many pleasant meals: 
iti^flesh was peculuuly tender and delicious, or at least seemed so 
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to U8. Tweiity-fiye versts farther carried us beyond these inoun« 
tains, over a rivulet to the tolerably large river Dogdo, down 
which we proceeded for four versts, almost to its junction with 
another river, from whence it derives the name of lostach, and 
soon after falls into the Jana. Our road now led us aloi^ the 
Jana itself. 

On the ,jOtli we spent the first night, since our departure from 
the town, in a warm Jakutish jurt, after having passed eight 
very cold nights in the wood. Captain Billings overtook us this 
night. 

On the .Sd of November we stopped at the jlirts of Barizlech, 
the last dwelling-place on our road, from whence we bad to* 
travel 400 versts as far as the river Aldan, on the same horses, 
through uiiiuhabilcd tracks. We of course took fr^b horses 
here. 

Such a distant journey in weather that threatened to be daily more 
severe, was no pleasant reflection. The prospect of what we 
had still to endure, with which our former sufferings bore na 
comjjarismi, iusjiired the most courageous of us with a specie? 
of fear. We proceeded tow'ards the source of the Jana betwixt 
open mountains, where the cold received a double edge, from' 
tlie strong and piercing current of wind which tlicy occasioned. 
Our treble clothing of skins was of little avail against the cutting 
air, which seemed to congeal one’s whole mass of blood. We 
w ere every half hour obliged to alight, and relax our stiffened 
limbs by walking. Our faces were perfectly disflgured by the 
cold, and we should probably have lost our noses and cheeks, 
if we had not hit upon the idea of making ourselves masks of 
bog, which were very serviceable, but at the same time no less 
inconvenient; for they stiffened and chafed us very seriously. 
Our breath w as likewise instantly turned to ice, from the con-, 
finement. In this half ludicrous and half terrible disguise, W9 
liad more the appearance of scarecrows, than of human beings. ■ 
We chose the most shady places possible for our nocturnal 
stay, not forgetting, however, fodder for the horses, and dry. 
wood for fuel. Our fire served both for warming us, and dress-' 
ing our food. We never changed our clothes, and after supper, 
which was our principal meal in the day, we laid ourselves down, 
hi the cavities of snow. Happily for us ail, not one of the par¬ 
ty was assailed by illness; for in that dreadful extremity, death 
must have been the inevitable consequence. 

In ten days we arrived at the source of the river Jana, and at 
an unusually lofty, open mountain, called flie Wercho-Javish, or 
Upper Janish, from whence the rivers issue that run ijuto the 
Frozen Ocean and the Aldan. Thoascent.of this mountain was. 
niucb more gradual than its descent, which presented to oui^. 

SAK YTSCIIEW .] F 
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view a hideously steep precipice that made us giddy, and obliged 
us to crawl on our hands and feet when we could not take an 
oblique direction. 

Proceeding along the river Tiikulan, betwixt lofty mountains, 
we .soon were eheared with the sight of poplars and larches. A 
few versts farther the scene was .still more agreeably diversified 
by the evergreen of pines and firs, a rarity in nature which vve 
Lad not enjoyed since our departure from Jakut.sk; for neither 
of these trees is to be found fioin the Wercho-Janish ehain of 
mountains to an immense e.xtent northward, and from Jukutsk 
to Ochotsk eastward. 

Qn the 19 th of November we reached the river Aldan, and 
the first Jakutish jurts. On our entrance, a ludicroas scene «n> 
sued, which was not so perfectly agreeable to the poor doctor, 
who felt himself violently as.sailed in the face, without being 
able to discover through hi.s mask the quarter from whence ho 
received the assault. From the shrieks, he doubtless conjee- 
tured it to be a female, as it in reality wits, vsho, in a species of 
frenzy, had flown at the doctor to tear off his mask. After vve 
had forcibly released him from her rude embrace, she conti¬ 
nued screaming until she fell exhausted and .scitseless to th« 
ground. The Jakut.s regard .‘■iich fits us a .‘•pecics of disonlcr 
attributable to terror, to which their women, paitieularly thp.se 
in years, are very much subject. The patients in this case, have 
the name of miratschkens. Miserable as our jurt was we en¬ 
joyed a night of sweet repo.se; under other circumstances, the 
stench alone from the cattle would have rendered this place in¬ 
supportable, but now a w ana shelter compensated for the want 
of every other convenience. 

The distance from'nenee to Jakutsk was 130 versts; a com- 

E aratively agreeable journey for us, with a constant change of 
orses, and succession of \illage.s. We accordingly reached oiir 
point of destination on the 24th, and experienced that heartfelt 
'Oatisfaction at the termination of our toilsome and painful jour¬ 
ney, which is conceivable by none w ho have not endured similar 
fatigues. 

Mr. Billings had arrived there some days eailior, and Mr. 
^Behring had been occupied, daring the summer, with dispatch¬ 
ing the materials for Oehol.sk. I'hey had prepared us warm 
rooms, vvhich were altogether commodious, though without any 
elegance, llie reception vvt; met with from the inhabitants, and 
the commander Mutklowski, contributed no less to render our 
stay in this city perfectly agreeable. 

There was at this time in Jakutsk, an English traveller of the 
Marne of Led^ard, whose eccentric ronduct excited coasidera- 
. blM utteution. He was koowii to Mr. Billings, from having 
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been with Ilifl} in the capacity of a corporal in Captain Cook’s 
lust voyage; after which he is said to have been a colonel in the 
army.of the United State.s during the war. " fie had formed the 
design of going round the world in the literal sense of the word, 
and for that purpose went to Petersburg, in order to begin with 
llu-ssiu; and on reaching the eastern boundaries of Asia, to wait 
for some vessel in which he might pass over to the English set> 
tiemeiits. ^Die absurdity of this ciiterprizc is sufficiently maoi^ 
fest, from me circumstance of his intending to travel through a 
civilized couiitrv, M'lthout money or letters of recommendation; 
and afterwards to cross those boundless tracks on foot, thinly 
clad ill winter, through which we had laboured with infinite dif¬ 
ficulty on horseback, and in the warmest clothing. Where 
would he have found an opportunity of being conveyed over the 
water to the place of his destination ? and supposing that he 
could have ingratiated himself with the savages, yet w'hat end> 
less mountains and deserts lie between Russia and the single 
iuliahited coast in those regions! fie was relieved from the ne¬ 
cessity of walking as far as .Takutsk, by the civility of the 
Russian travellers, whom he met on the road, who carried him 
from place to place without any recompcnce. Here he met 
with still greater kindness, being admitted to the house and table 
of the commander, and receiving as a present from him a warm 
dress, more fitted for the cold season, which had commenced: 
and yet, the only return which Mr. Ledyard made for this ex¬ 
traordinary hospitality, was to calumniate and abuse every one; 
and finally challenge his benefactor for remonstrating wiffi him 
on the impropriety of his behaviour. The arrival of Mr> Bil¬ 
lings, at this moment, prevented any farther serious consequences 
from this affiiir, by his taking this man wi^h him tG Irkutsk on 
his departure for that place. The commander wrote a letter of 
accusation against him to the governor-general, in consequence 
of whicii he was taken into Custody on his arrival at Irkutsk, 
and sent from thence to St. Petersburg, on the charge of dis¬ 
orderly conduct. 

In Mr. Billings’s absence I was commissioned to set off to the 
iRputh of the river Maia, for the purpose of building there 50 
canoes. 1 therefore first dispatched the steersman with some of 
,.the people, and followed him as soon as 1 had collected the 
building materials. After crossing the Lena, we passed through 
M'oods, meadows, and lakes, in the course of which we occa¬ 
sionally met with scatteredjarts: these W'erc, however, quickly 
succeeded by bare mountainous countries. 

On the fourth day of our journey, about 16S versts distance 
from Takutsk, we came to the slobpde Amginsk, which was re- 
zttarkikOlc for having been formerly the seat of the wogewodsbipi 

e 
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or bailiwick of Aldan. The buildings of this slobode co tsist of 
a church, and 20 farm>houses, belonging to Russian settlers As 
winter grain does not thrive here, the peasants only sow summer 
corn, vmich answers very well. A tschetwerick, or 360 pounds 
of barley, formerly cost only eight kopecks; but the neglected 
state of agricultuie at present, has more than trebled tliis price. 
The peasants, allured by the easy lives of the Jakut^ attend to 
thCi breeding of cattle, in preference tq the culture o^orn; and 
attach themselves daily more and more to their bai barous neigh¬ 
bours, whose manners and even language they have adopted. 
JPour versts from this slobode, is a village of lo juits, inhabited 
by Russian peasants, who have laid aside their native language 
entirely, xive versts from the slobode, we crossed the Aniga, 
flowing from the mountains on the right side, nhich it liaJ 
washed away, and conveitcd into huge precipices. Oii the left, 
were spacious fields, interspersed with little woods, or almost 
imi^rceptible ascents, 

Fi om the Aniga, the road led by a little brook upvi ards, be¬ 
twixt the mountains, on the plains of which we proceeded 15 
versts to the river Notoia, w'hich, winding through a succession 
'of fields, groves, marshes, and lakes, is linally lost in the Al¬ 
dan. Descending by this river, to the distance of 28 versts, we 
turned off to the right, and proceeded by an insignificant chain 
of mountains, up to the source of the river Mukiia, which falls 
through a number of lakes and marshes into the Aldan. We 
pursued the course of this river downwards, which ran betvsixt 
mountains that gradually diminished as they approached the AU 
dan, until they terminated in simple rising ground. The moun¬ 
tains were all covered with larches. 

On the 28th X reachtd the haven of Elssmaia, where magazines 
add two barracks had been erected in the former expedition of 
commodore Behring. They stand on the left bank of the Aldan, 
opposite to the mouth of the river Maia, that flows into the 
former on the other side. 

The distance from Jakutsk here, is reckoned to be SGO 
versts. The northern latitude of this place, according to my 
observatioi), is 60° 17', and the declination of the c<mipass, 2'* 
Westward. Agreeably to my instructions, X begun immediately 
to collect wood for bur canoes, and found a sufficient quantity 
of good materials on the bnnks of the Aldan. X preferred^ 
however, the'firs to the larches, on every ground, 

' The water commenced to rise orf the 1st of May, and w'as 
11 feet on the 9th, when the ice on the river Maia broke, and 
occasion^ also a fracture in that of the Aldan, towards the 
!pww jwrf. 

^ llie swell increasing on the 13th to twelve feet, the whole <Sif 
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the Aldaii itis released from.its confinement. The ice drifted 
with extraordiira^- impetuosity, and in immense quantities, for 
three days; and in this universal agitation of ice and water, we 
perceived a floating island, about 70 fathoms in circumference, 
beiuiag with it a quantity of little birch shrubs, lareli under¬ 
wood, and cut wood; a considerable number of little birds, 
hopping from tree to tree, increased the singularity of the scene. 
As this islaftd passed very near our shore, we could distin"ui8h 
very clearly that it consisted of turf, and probably of a fen toi-u 
away by the water, which, in its present congealed state, had no 
effect in dissolving it. 

Tlie rise of the water continued till the 17th, and concealed 
every thing for an immense distance from the eve, that was hot 
above 38 feet in height. For seventy versts up the Aldan, by 
the way to Udskoi, the inundation was dreadful in the ex¬ 
treme, as we learned from a man who had been to Udskoi, for 
Captain Fomin. He assured us, that some places, GO feet high# 
were buried under water. 

The Jakuts, and all in that road, were material .sufferers by 
this deluge; more than three hundred pack-hor.s('.s, w iili a num¬ 
ber of other things, being lost in the water. Captain Fomin, 
of the navy, who was just come from Petersburg w itli a special 
commission, experienced the loss of all his provisions. 

On the fall of the water, we caught pike and sturgeon of dif¬ 
ferent kinds with nets; perch and plotwen (Ci/pri/nis idus) with 
the rod. The latter is a very scaly fish, weighing a pound at 
the utmost. Its head and fins are very large; its cirri close by 
its eyes, which have a broad rim round them; its whole body is 
covered with thick scales; its back round and dark gi-ecn, "but 
the sides and belly silver-coloured. Its pectoral, dorsal, and 
anal fins are dark; its lateral ones purple. It has an extraordi¬ 
nary quantity of spine, is found in pure sweet waters, and is very 
prolific and cheap. 

On the 28th of May, the canoes being finished, ]\Ir. Fomin 
proceeded up the Maia with two of them. A week after, 
Captain Behrii^ ca.mewitli his people to me, and taking the rest 
of the canoes, went up the river, in order to convey to Ju- 
domskoi-Krest the baggage which had been left the preceding 
year on the bank of theJudoma. Having consigned the crew, 
hitherto under my orders, to Mr. Behring, I returned to .Ya¬ 
kutsk, in order to observe the state of the roads, f fouiul them 
totally ruined by the rain and floods; and all the bridges 
which had been erected over the smaller rivers carried away. 

1 arrived on tlie 12th of June at Jakutsk, three days later 
than our commander. I informed him of the state of the road.s, 
iuid pointed out to him the repairs wliich I conceived iiepessaiy. 
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As our baggage was already at Jakutsk, we hastened to send the 
order of the magistrate to the Jnkutisli Kuasks on the Aitiga, to 
have tlie luuds niouded without delay. 

CHAP. VIJ. 


TBAJtSPORT OF TflE tlAGGAOE TO JUnOMSKOI-KUKST.-— 
DlfFirULTII-.S ON THE I'AS.SAOE.—RIV KR-TU N 0 U SI A > S. 
—gluttony or THE JAKUTS.—AltUtVAL AT OCHOTSK. 

J. HE convoyjince of the baggage to .Judomskoi»*krest being 
enuhded to me, I proceeded on the J4th of July to Dsmaiash 
Pri.<«tai), where I found u vast quantity of stores, which had been 
transported upon telegas, or four-wheeled carriages, drawn by 
oxen. The next day 1 disposed alt the luggage in 17 canoes, 
and attended them nnself down the river. ICach canoe held 70 
poods^ und the whole burthen^ of which our ordnance and an¬ 
chors formed the principal part, amounted to 1500 poods. Each 
canoe dnwv three feet of water, and the whole was dragged 
along by P20 mtu, who were principally Jakuts, liired for the 
j)urpose. 

We set off at midnight from the abovo-inentioncd place, and 
rrosshig tlie Aldan, came to the mouth of the Main, which is 
!100 fathoms broad, uiui nine feet deep in the middle. But we 
hoou found places when* the river in its w hole breadth is not 
above ii\c feet deep. The water was then likewise two foot 
higher than ordii.*ury. 

At first the stream was so gentle as to admit of our rowing, 
but the tide gradually gained strength as we went on farther. 
Both siiles were cr>v#rcd with small laich-trecs, and occasionally 
w ith slirubs of diderent kinds. 'I'iie right hank is so iow^, as to be 
coiitiiniulh overflowed; but the left bank is in some parts 20, in 
others fiO und 80 toises high. It is also very rocky in many 
places. Earlher on, the mountaius of llic left bank gradually de¬ 
cline so low as to leave the stiorc under wulcTj while on the 
other hand, the right side begins to rise, and is continued by a 
ft)cky declivity for some distance. 

Here we found some River-Tungusians, so called from their 
having no reindeer, and paddling inccs.^antly about the river in 
their birch canoes, which at the same time for their habU 
tatioivs. These canoes are very'^t^all, and much in use among 

in lakes und rivers. They are composed of twigs, 
round long poles, which answer the impose of ribs, and 
siairaltogetiier covered with the h:M;k of the birdi tree* The ca¬ 
vils arc fiUgd'Vtp with a sort of cement, which the Jakuts ex¬ 
tranet from boiled creuiii. 'rhese people, who live entirely on 
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■fish, are d» n iminateil Tungwsian.s, but are in reality of Jiikutlsh 
extraction,- anil very rarely speak 'run^iisian. I took one of 
them as my guide, to tell me Uie uumes of every river, cliff, or 
island we might pass. 

After \vc had gone 36 versts, on our way to the Judoma, tlio 
left shore began again to be mountainous, and we found by the 
river Ilschikit, a na-ky decliTitv railed KIslank, about Go Toises 
in height; where vve discovered for the tirst time lofty firs among 
the larch trei>s.' 

On the nth day of our journey, we turned to the left from the 
river Maia up the Judoma, the breadth of which was loO fa-' 
thorns at the mouth. At a short distance from hence, it is only 
three feet deep, and has a very gravelly bottom. 'I’he stream is 
at the same time so strong, that thirty men could not tow a 
single canoe along, without the greatest dilficulty. buch places 
ill rivers have the name of Srhewera. 

\Vc W'ere obliged to stop about a verst and a half from the' 
mouth of the river, to repair a canoe which had struck u]>on a 
stone. VVe kept close to the right shore, which was very long, 
and covered with all sorts of bushes, among u hich we found 
the currant and white vine; the latter beautiful shrub has the 
name of dikuscbac in Siberia. The opposite shore had a large 
rock in one place, called Sourdschug. 

Twenty-four versts farther, vy*-' luid to drag up a schewera with 
still greater difiioulty. 'J’he tow to one of the tanocs breaking, 
and unfortunately just above the plai-c w'hcre the girdle of a Ja- 
kut was tied, he was thrown by u jerk into the water, out vf 
the reach of all assistance. 

We experienced the inconvenience of shallow' water for some 
time after, and as soon as tliis evil was feinoved, it was suc¬ 
ceeded by one isijtially serious, namely, the sickness of our men. 
T'lic greater part of our labourers bad such bad feet, tliut 1 al¬ 
most despaired of reaching Judomskoi-krest this summer. Their 
disorder consisted in a swelling of the toes and heels, and a 
chapping of tlie hands. A regular application of tar and grease 
W'as tbund to be of immediate efficacy. The principal cause of 
this evil, was the sharpness of the water in the Judoma, in which 
the men were obliged to be continually wading. I observed, 
however, that the Kosiaks were not so seriously affected in Ihi.. 
way, as the Jakuts, and particularly those who had consumed 
their portion of fat and butter, and were now confined to tlmir 
burduck. 

'I’his failure in the stock of their provisions originated with 
the intemperance of the Jakuts, who seized every opportunity 
that offered for devouring their allowance as long as it lasted. 
We no sooner stopped to rest, or spend the night, than they had 
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^ tlicir kettle on the fire* and did not leave it until w'e .pursued our 
journey. They spent the interval.s of rest in eating; and prac¬ 
tised petty thefts on each other, when their pwtf stock was exi^ 
haiisted. Thus ttiey passed tiie whole night without sleep, and 
were drowsy throughout the next day. 

It might naturally be expected, for such extraordinary voracity 
to be attended with ill consequences; and yet this was by no 
means tile case. . What they made a practice of devouring at 
one meal, would have killed almost any other person; but on 
ibein it had no visible effect. Their stomachs seemed to be of 
the ostrich Lindi, well fitted for the task of perpetual digestiun. 

One of our ?ptn had an allowance of four poods of butter and fat, 
(above 100 E^igli.sli po;mc/s) and tw'o poo^ of rye-flour, an ample 
provision for the heartiest labourer; and yet a foitiiight liad not 
elapsed, before he began to complain of having nothing to eat. 
1 could not credit what he said, until the other Jakuts informed 
me, to inyiiifmite a.stuinblunent, that this man occasionally con¬ 
sumed ut home, ill the space of 24 hours, the hind-quarter of a 
laige ox, and half a pood of fat, with a proportionate quantity 
of melted butter for his drink. But the appearance of the man 
did uut bear them out in their assertions; fur he was small of 
stature, and very meagre. Having therefore a mind to make the 
tiiai of lii.s gormaiidi/ing powers, 1 had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled with three pounds of butter, weighing together 418 pounds. 
..^though the glutton had already breakfasted, yet he sat 
down w ith great eagerness, and, to my perfect amazement, con¬ 
sumed the whole without stirring from the spot. The extension 
uf liis stomach betrayed indeed a more than ordinary fullness, 
but otherwise, he discoveied not the slightest symptom ol' having 
been injured or molestcfl by it; and would in fact have been pre¬ 
pared fur the renewal of his gluttony the next day. 1 advised 
our coniioi ant, however, to practise a little forbearance in fu¬ 
ture, aud portion out the allow'ance given him for the time ap¬ 
pointed. iic now abstained from making himself any moiv 
porridge, and mixing his flour alone with cold w ater, ate it in 
that raw state, that he might be the sooner satisfied. 

The banks of tiie river continued, as before, to be partly so 
low stSvJtP admit the water over them, and partly mountainous, 
according as the river itself w ound through a high or low country. 

wood consisted priiidpally of larches, with here and there 
of poplars, alders, and otliers. For the distancp of ^dO versts 
both the banks w ere enclosed by, or ran parallel with mountains, 
from fhis track is called Stscheki, (cheeks). On the 

7th of,!<idii^ust the water rose within 24 hours so high as to 
break Us bounds, and by.the.violcn|ce of. its stieain, brought a 
^pantity oi wood the river. 1 .idtouki conclude frqAk this 
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Fxtraortlinary that tlii'rc must ha\c very licavy rain.^ 

■ttt tlijtj source of llui livur. We were rnnipi IltHl to stay throe 
tlays in one place, to wdii for the fall of the water. I fixed tliu 
latitude of tliis placp at 

On the *2f)th of Auiiust ue wen* (»blio*pd to stem (lie fide he- 
low a waterfall, which t'McudccI two fallioins, and iii which both 
banks were tilled with pointed projecting stones. It cost us no 
small troulile to dra;;’ our canoes a,^ain*^! llieslu ain betwixt thesis 
stones. In the middle of the liver, \vi; couM ste notl-.n:;!; but 
foaming and dashing waves, instead of stoiu's. Two versts far¬ 
ther brought ns to tiui proper cascade, whicli fails per]>cndicn- 
larlv from a height of six fc(‘t. It does not exiend over llio 
W'liole bed of the river, Init only from tlie right shore to a little 
stonv island in the middle. But although ihcio was no waterfaU 
on lh(i left side, where we were, yet the stieam was so power¬ 
ful, and the water so shallow, that w'o were under the necessity 
of lightening our canoes. Beyond this cascade the river was 
clothed with islands, and after riuniing, as it were, in a channel 
betwixt mountains, it was divided into a number of arms. Thei 
number of scheweras and dry places now increasing, \vc coiiltl 
not tow the canoes any longer, but were obliged to pusli thma 
forward with our hands. To ('omplete our misforlaue, the coltl 
Avcalher now commi nced. 'riio moinnu frosts dulled liuMvator 
to such a degree, that no one could endure <o stand in it hir any 
length of lime. The jieople, parlicularl} the.iakuls, g^w im- 
[lalient and rebellious, obatiwaldy ufusuig to labour any moie; 
r'auling that ndilier threats nor iutivatics were oi any avail,! was 
obliged to try the power of example. 1 waded thtTelcrc imscif 
for *2.'i versts through the water, and thus succeeded in biingnig 
us out of this dirtieully. 

All these arms are again uuilcil at the dl^lauce of sc\cn verMs 
finm Judomskoi-krest. Here my .steersman Isad the luisibiluue 
of ov(U'S( King out* of the canoes in towing round the point oi au 
island, by wliich a part of llie lading was lost. 

Oii the C7lh we arrived safe at our jounu;)’s end. and unload- 
imr onr stores immodialelv into the maga/me-s, 1 disinissnl tliO 
bihiniriiio- Jakiils, tiiat they n-liirii li:)tiic m the emj.ty e-.i- 

iiocs. 'I’lie hililiide of this placCj accordiug to iii) observatioii, 
was 59^^ 53'. 

Aa tlicre wore no liorses here for c^oiivoying our goodj, 1 wai 
oblii^od to leave them in the can; of a I'wosak, and pioceed, with 
the few horses \vc could g'*t, towards Ochotsk. 

On tUe 31 si of Octyhor, wi^ passed two isljens, and ina;<a- 
zines, called the faehrbauto (lerry-doek) of Clrak, which were 
erected em the former expciditiyit yl |5ehrin;f; tor liero tlie fer¬ 
ries anil canoes were built that served for carrying the* provisions 
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flown tlic river Elrak, which were afterw'ards transported to 
Ocliotsk in l;u*}j;er craft. But now the water in the Elrak was 
much too shallow to admit of any navigation with the smallest 
canocS; even when empty. Nor would it ever be practicable 
at any other time than in llie spring, when there is an extraor¬ 
dinary swell of the water. All the rivers in these parts issu« 
from the mountains, and are in connection with springs and ri¬ 
vulets that have also the same source, by which they receive ex¬ 
traordinary supplies of \vater, that are with equal rapidity carried 
off through Ollier channels. 

Keeping along llic right bank of the river l^lrak, we continu¬ 
ally observed poplars, birches, and eveay sort of slirub inter¬ 
mixed ‘with the laiches, which cover its islands and shores. 
The former serve as a haunt for the woodcocks, ’.vliich feast here, 
in great numbers, on the berries in this season, which render their 
flesh very delicious. In the spring they lose their flue flavour, 
and contract both a taste and smell from the buds of the larches, 
which is their only nutriment. 

Eighty versts from the ferry-docks, we had to cross the Elrak, 
and turn oft' to the left over hills which brought us to tlie Jakiit- 
ish place called Mela, on the Ochota. The remaining pait of 
our journey, which was 70 versts, we w'cnt in bircli canoes down 
the Ochota, with an immensely rapid stream, in six hours. 

Mr. Billings staid but ten days at Oeliosk, from whence lie 
rcturnedito tiakutsk. Our luggage, which had been left at Ju" 
domskoi-krest, was brought here in nartes, drawn by dogs, and 
we spent the remainder of tlie winter in ship-huilding. 

At the commenct^intait of spring, I surveyed the mouths of 
the Ochota and Kuchlui, and sketched a plan of the city Ochotsk, 
the northern latitude of which 1 fixed at 59® 18'. The easterly 
inclination of the compass w as 0° 40'. 

CHAP. VHI. 

VOYAGE FHOM OCHOTSK TO THE RiVEH ULKAN.—DREAD* 
FUL STORM.—TllEtSLAN >Oi'NANSEKAN.—THE BAY OF 
ST. TIIEODOU.—PASSAGE FROM UtKAN TO ALDOMA.— 
OBSEUVATIONS ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A IIAR* 
BO VK O N THE A L DOM A.—ON Til E RIVER AMU H.— 
RETURN TO OCHOTSK BY THE ULKAN. 

On tlic return of spring 1 proceeded, agreeably to my com¬ 
mission, to survey the south-western shore of the Ochota, a-sfar 
as the river Ulkan. My wooden buidar, w'hich was about 25 
feet iu length, was finbhcd iu April, but tiie ice prevented me 
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from setting out before the 31st of The crew consibted 

of ten men, and two subalterns. 

The first day we had both wind and tide against us. The fol^ 
lowing day we passed the river IJlrak, which we could not enter 
on account of the hoislerons weather; and rapidity of the stream. 
Not far beyond the Ulrak, two rivers of no remarkaldo rnagui- 
tiidc; namely, the Tsehitschikonka and the Chomot, fall into the 
sea, ^J’hcy both lake their source from tlie Drakisli mountains, 
at the distance of 30 versts. 

We were prevented by the storm for two (lays, from approach¬ 
ing the short?. On the third we were carried with llie stream, lu 
the entrance of the united brooks Maiiakauka and Andytscha, 
which flow about 40 versts from tlie adjactait inuniitaius. ■ Ue- 
tween tlie Mariakanka and the Choniot, is a lake ten versts long 
and one and a half broad, running in a parallel lint? with the sea. 

Notwillistanding the violence of die stream with vvhicli vve 
had to contiMid, we managed to enter the river Ulga llio next 
morning, wInch is about 75 fathoms broad. UV ob>erved no 
sand-hanks at its entrance, and no shoals where the water was 
not two feel in depth. On the right side oi' the river is u bay, 
which extends hoin tlience seven versts close hv the sea, and is 
about lialf a verst bioud. Tlio left hank run^ m ar the hjook 
lilgaii, which oc('upies nearly lAO veivts in exknt of coimtrv, 
and flows also ior seven veists close by the sea. It receives the 
addition of several other smaller brooks. 

The river ITIga springs from the same inountam as separates 
the Idkaii from the Mala. Two luindrial versts fiom its mouth, 
it has a calamct of such an extraorduuny height and stcepm ss, 
as to preA'ent any canoe from passing hv it. Ai cording to the 
assertion of the Timgnsians, tins river aflbrds a great quantity of 
limber, at a considerable dislame liigher 

^Ve vveie detained here a whole ilay by l)ad weather, in wliich 
w<? had a succession of rain and snow. The sui rounding inuim- 
talns were entirely covered with the latter. 

The shore, from Dcliolsk to this jdace, is remarkably low; 
but rises at die distance of 1.5 versts bv a cliain of mountains, 

•r 

dial gradually approach the river us you proceed farther, and 
lorm several rocky declivities. Jn this country wc found tliree 
jmts of Reindeer Timgnsians, wlio were settled here, fijr the 
purpose of catching hcais, vvhicli arc allured by the sea-vu^cd 
tliat is llirovvn up, to fretjucut this shore in vast lu ids. They 
are very quiet, and even afraid of men, wlio kill them witliuiil 
any difliculty. 

The next day wc passed the river Cbmts< {;!, winch \< elevi'u 
fadioins broad at its mouth, and has its souu e m ihe south¬ 
western chain of inountiuns. The* two riviis, Nandakau and 
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Klija, flow info it, the one from the right, and the othcl* from 
th(i left. Among the stupendous crags which extend along this 
ri\er was one called Chanaiidga, which projected at the height 
of 100 ialhoms into the \\:itcr, and attracted our attention from 
the number of sea-!ions whicli were lying on the stones under 
the declivity. The summit of this rock is a liauiit for birds of 
va ious species, as the tschaika or mew, tlie urila or Pefaea^tus 
fV/Z/z/mv, ara, aica torda or penguin, toporka or Alvaarlkuy 
and the kanienusclika, or feiuluek. 

Near this promontory \vc were oMulaken by a violent stonn, 
which dashicd up the waves tnonnluins higli in its violent conten¬ 
tion with the opposing tide, and thicntenc'd evtiy moment to 
swallow up our little bark ; but the wind b^'iiig fa^ou^abIe, iJio 
baidar sailed with sucli immense rapidity, as U) escape eveiy 
overwhehning billow, and brought ns in a sliort time to a Jess 
dangerous spot: but on aj)proaching the shore, betwixt the rocky 
piecipices, our baidar received a violent shock, by which it was 
tlji’Own on its side, and many of us compelled to wade through 
ihv water to the shoic for our own safety. 

\lhilcwe weie drying otir clothes and provisions, the storm 
bsiilcd, and enabled us to puisne our couise, wliich led us 
the steep mountain Enkan, tliat projects into the sea. At 
. s‘ extremity there was a stone pillar, about seven fathoms dis- 
^^ant, wliich was iuarl> the height of the mountain Itself, and had 
^hc appearance of a tower. Seven versts b(‘yoiid this mountain 
^he brook Kekia falls into the sea, alter ba\ing received two 
^other rivulets. 

Shortly after wc discovered on a small island, opjiosite to the 
cliff Odslian, four jiuts of Keindeer I'lingusiaiis, who aie set¬ 
tled here for the purpose of limiting Ik'uis on the sca-sluue, 
mid wild sheep on the inonntains. lii the Munnu’r they collect 
vast quantities of eggs from the si*a-!)irds that frequent this coast, 
»iid ntst in the hollows of tlie rock. 

The next day >\e reachi d tlie river Ulkan, w hich Was appoint¬ 
ed by Captain Iblliugs as our jdace of n iidezvous. Tlie breadth 
of this river at its mouth is luiie fathoms, and its depth at low' 
water, tluee feet; but farther on, onI\ a fool and a hall. "J'he 
latitude of this place is 67^0', the elevation of the tide, six or 
seven feet, and at the new moon, nine or t'jii feet. 

I was induced, from the ‘■hort distance of the river Aldoma, 
and from what J had heard of it, to embrace this moment of 
leisure to pay it a visit, and accordiugU set off on the of 

June. W e an'i\(d towards noon at the Aldoniish baj, wliifU 
takes its name fiuni the above river, with which it combines to- 
waiils the west. The greater part of tlii.^ bay is dry at low wa¬ 
ter^ and the rest is not above o j fathoms, 
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The iMdoina has t\vo sources, namely on the Jablonishmonn-^ 
tains, aiul on those horn whrnre the Ulkan sprino;,s. At its 
mouth ne fouiul itiirp jurts of Tinr^usians, who sutisist alone on 
fish, which are similar to those at Ochotsk. ^Fho liemdeer 
Tuiigusians come also here to fisli at the eloso of Juno. 

Altlioui^h they assured mo thit the b inks of llie Aldonia pro- 
dufced no timber, yet I observed among (he floating wood some 
pieces four yards in Unckmss, and twelve or fourteen in length. 

During my sta\ in the tUdoina, I had the nne^pected pleasure 
of mectiiig with Mr. L'oiinn, wht) was jusl come iVoni the Uda- 
Whoover lias experienced the agreeable siir|'ns(^ of mietiug a 
friend or arfjuaiut iHco in a savage and (h m t quarter of the 
globe, will fuHv enter into our ftehn'.^s vn this o* r asion, 

Afr. I'oinin 'vas commissioned to jdan a harbour on t!ie 
Uda, but its eiUranco being two s!:dlo\v, and <itheiu ise in¬ 
commodious for the rer''ption of vessels, he had surveyed the 
whole of the fVla as far as the Chin's(‘fionfiers (o the east, 
^nd the Aldonia to the 1i >itli-<'ast, but found notldng \\ortliy of 
his allention, except a bay m the latirr iivc r, viliicli \V'i< per- 
feetly siiclleicd on all siri-'s, exciqil towards the suiitli. Besides 
tliese two MV( rs, there is* only the lamous yAmiir, which alter 
passing through 400 \er.sLs of the Chinese lenitory, lalls into 
this SCI. 

'^I'his river fcninerly belongial to Russia, and betwcLn tin* years 
JfiOd and lOSJ), altiacled the Kosaks aud hunters from the 
different nations In the Russian domnuon^, (o its tiordrrs. Ci¬ 
ties, fo»lie-scs, and Villages, wen' built, and agiieultnre in!/o- 
duced. I’lK' land is fruitful, and the water nh- unds in llslt ■ the 
inhabitants tlieieforc lived in opulence, Piid would in time have 
romerted this liacl <»f country into tlie moy il>.air4nrg p u of 
Russia, if tlu'envy and jialousy of the ( tmu-e had no! bvca 
rousul against (lu*se new settlers, to rmprdi' di. n I'a.du'i esta- 
blislmunt. 'J'ln.y sent a con^ideialile hnec for tl'e pinpow’ of 
destroviiig their cities, and although ihev nm sionl re- 

sisUmee, yet by a treaty concluded between tIauM and Kns- 
siaiis, the latter ntamed on'\ the iipfier [Mil oi dm /muii, under 
the name of the rivers SclniLa and Aigiika, tin eondiKiivC of 
which forms the new frontier. All beyond this ponn was ceded 
to tlie Cliiuose, and tlu; Russian eit\ fCbiMii, togetliei wuh the 
Argunsk on the sonlhern side of llie Argun.i, and aiijaeriii pl^c- s, 
were deslrtwfd. The eitv of iXerlocluiisK oui> was s*\ed, and 
and afterwaids anolher fortuss of the same name was ijiuit, ou 
the iioith side of ihe Argimu. 

The Cliinese have not derived the smallest iid\anlage fioin t!iis 
possession of tiie river, which, by lemaming m the hands ot the 
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Hussianjf, would have made them masters of the Gastem Ocean, 
and secured to them an extensive trade in those seas. 

Having sent our people forward with the baidar, 1 staid two 
flays longer with Mr. Fomin, in order to accompany liim on rciii" 
deer to the Ulkan, where he arrived after a journey of 30 versts 
in six hours, and found u tent erected for our reception. Mr. 
Fomin did me the kindness of stopping with me two d<ays, at the 
end of which he set off again for the Alduma. 

The intej val of waiting for our commander, w^as employed by 
the men in the pursuit of sea-lions near the promontory of Enkun, 
two of which they siicTceded in shooting, after two days chace. 
THey are commonly shot as they lie extended on the rock, and 
at so short a distance, that they may be hit on the crown or tem¬ 
ples, the only tw o j)arts in winch they are to bn mortally woimd- 
cd. On receiving a wound in any other place, tliey sj)riug into 
the water, and sink to the bottom the instant they die. The 
flesh of these two annuals, which weiglied nearly 80 j»oods, was 
a suflielent load for my whole baidar; the men ate of it wdlli 
much avidity, and esteemed it a great luxury, although [ did not 
find it equally delicious. The paws, marrow, and kidnies, in¬ 
deed, were free from any offensive smell, and had a tolerable 
flavour. 

lu consequence of a counter order from Captain Billings, not 
to wait for him here, but to return to Ocliotsk, I set off iVom 
this place on the 27lh of June, in my way thither 1 patsed tlic 
mouth of the river I '!ga, and (riilcixd the Urak. The breadth 
of this river is 70 fathoms at its niont]i; its depth, at the fall of 
the water, five or six fett, and higlier lip, two feet, or a foot 
and a half. Three years ago the Urak fell into the sea failher 
towards tlic west; but the small neck of land, which separated 
it from tlie sea, being washed away by a flood, it forsook its 
former mouth, and took this ncAv course. 

'Hie bank of the Urak is inhabited by some Jakuls, w ho have 
removed fiom Jakutsk. The merchant Ichelechow has also 
erected some barracks here, and a dock-yarfl, in which he built 
thi ee viissels. , v" 

On tlie 7th of July, we arrived at the^jijpouth of the Ochota, 
where we were received by almost all the Jnliabitants of the city. 
Our commander, and the rest of thie expedition, were at 
Ochotsk. 1 presented him with my journal and map of my latt; 
excursion, and received the command of the ship Slawa Rossii 
(the Fame of Russia) which was already launched and equipped. 
The length of its deck was 86 feet 6 inches ; its depth, 9 fett 
6 iii.'hes ; aiid its breadth, twenty feet eight inches. Tiie second 
vessel, whicli was 3 V feet smaller than the former, and received 
the name of the Dobroe ’Naiiierenie, was launched the next 
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day. Both vessels were laid at anchor in Ochota, opposite the 
town, and the utmost exei tions possible used to fit them out 
complete for sailing; but this was attended \iith infinite diffi¬ 
culty for want of proper hands to execute the business. The 
Kosaks, who had been sent us instead of sailors from all parts 
of Siberia, were not on]y total stranger^ to the sea, but to every 
thing belouging to a vessel; and were not very expert in learn¬ 
ing this new calling. Nor did wc derive much greater assist¬ 
ance from the sailors in the haven of Ochota, who were alto¬ 
gether unused to the etjuipinenl of vessels like ours. 

CHAP. IX. 


THK TWO VESSELS GO INTO THE BOADS.— DESTRUCTION 

OF THE DOBROE NAMEKEME.-SAILING OUT OF Tllli 

OCnoTSR ROAD.-DISCOVERY OF THE ISLAND JONAS.— 

N AVKrATlON BETWIXT TH E KUUILIAN ISLANDS.—- 

ARRIVAL AT THE BAY OF AW^ATSlvA.-ENTRANCE INTO 

THE HARBOUR OF PETKOTA U LO W S K. 
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X HK ship Slawa Bossii was, notwithstaudlug every iinpcdl- 
iiieiit, completely equipped in August; but we could not load 
her deeper than Si feet, as there aie many sand-banks at the 
moiuli of tlie Ochota, which are not above nine feet deep. 
These sand-banks, which wt; were obliged to pass, extcndcil a 
^erst and a half, and although we could have easily cftecfed this 
in half an hour with a good wind and full sails, }et wc wcie 
obliged to tow the ship along the shore for some (lavs, and to 
stop twice a day, about eleven o’clock, by the shallow places. 
Not to mention that our towing was soiyetimes of no avail, 
when the bottom was exlrciiiely uneven, and the tide very 


sfronsr. 


After w'e had succeeded in getting the vessel over the sands, 
we turned off from the shore of the liver Kuchlin, to the other 
side of the Uvo united rivers, whore we found it a suiiable depth. 

We threw' out all our anchors foi the sake of security, and 
thus, for two days, remained quiet; but on the third, as the 
tide fell, the stream W'as so violent as to tear the vessel from its 
anchors, althougli it W'as fastened by a cable to the shore. Wc 
were accordingly obliged to remain lli hours lung on a shoal, 
from W’hich we were released by the return of the tide on the 
following day, and cast anchor against the side of the river. 

On the 27th of August, lliis vessel went out, with a favour¬ 
able wind, into the roads, and anchored four vei>ts from the 
shore, in six fathoms. The captain went on land, coiihigning 
the mauagemput of tlie lauding, and every thing else, to iny cure. 
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In the moan time, the final equipment of the Duhroe 
renie being completed, it set sjiil Ijom the city to the ipoittli of 
the river, ufirre, on the Hlli of Septemhor, >ve witnessed tfio 
beginning and end c>f' its navigiidon. As wo v^oie on the point of 
earning her out of the river, the Avind, which had filled our saili^ 
with a favourable gale, suddenly dropped, ami was succeeded by 
an extraordinary swell of tlie sea, which dro\(i a-head of us, and 
occasioned a horrildc reeling of the vessel. It scarcely moved 
forw'ards, and was with diiliculty kept offa sand-bimk, against 
wliich it was perpctiialiy forced by the tuwei lug billows. To¬ 
wards eleven o’clock, the beating of the waxes iiiereased, and 
the bhallojxs, with wiiich the vessel was towed on, l^eing tlirowii 
into disorder, were llius rendered disserviceuble. U'he next in¬ 
stant the ship lav on its beam ends, fast in a tviid-bank. It was 
now enveloped in u fiiriou& vortex of billows, lluit dashed with 
indefecribable vehemence and velocity from side to side, and car¬ 
ried away all its niabls. Iji this distress it was impossible to af¬ 
ford any assistance. The iiilmbilantd of the town, who had 
flocked to ihc shoie, weie obliged to stand as idle spectators, 
raging of the waves equally prevented any one from rowing 
up to the vessel, as it did the crew from gentling on land. The 
one now beheld tlie dit.uH'ul spcctaele w'lth hearti’elt compas¬ 
sion, and tlie utlier awaibd lliuir inevitable fate iu desjnur. 
With r\ery wavt' that followed in rajild Muressioii, the ship was 
heaved backward or foiwanl with such violence, as to sliake the 


men from the cable on which they hung. Some were even 
hurled into the water, while others were threatened with being 
dashed to pieces by tlie broken masts. In this drcadfiil and pi¬ 
tiable,condition they vvere obliged to spend four hours, luilil llic 
return of the ebb, vdiiph appeased the fury of the waters. Wc 
immediately cleared the ship of tlie cargo and provisions, and 
made every endeavour to drag it to the shore, but were twice 
prevc?Ut(l by the tide setting in more impetuously than before, 
Pinding therefore, on examination, that the vessi‘1 was loo much 
damaged to admit of repair, Mr. liillhigs, and the officers, 
unanimously resolved on hu ing it burnt, in ordei, at any rate, 
to preserve the iron. On tlie evening of tlie tjlh, therefore, we 
had the mortification of seeing our vessel, the Dobroi^ Mame- 
renie, which had cost us so much pains, anxiety, and money, 
consumed by the flames. 

The agitation of die vvMter continued for three days, particu- 
arly at the mouth of the river, where the surge beat with such 
Vehemcnee against the breakers, as to prevent our getting on 
land, I now' expected that a high wind would have succeeded 
from tire quarter where the sea had been so tumultuous : but, 
ou the contrary, it continued a perfect calm for eight days, froiy 
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whence we naturally concluded, that the storm had remained at 
a distance. J)uring the whole of this time we received all sorts 
of utensils and materials from the wreck. 

On the ifith the sea was again very boisterous, and oiir ves¬ 
sel dragged her anchor very much. Thecaptainj Mr. Hall, and 
myself, who were on land, passed a very uneasy night, as we 
knew the river to have a bad bottom, consisting of pebbles, and 
appreliended that our vessel might experience a similar fate with 
many transports which had been driven aground. 

In the year 1787, we were witness to a case of this kind here, 
with a ship arrived from Inshiga, which was unable to enter the 
river at low water, and anchored off the reef. The wind rising, 
and the sea becoming rough, the ship was driven into a shoal, 
and stjuck on the shore- 

We happily escaped this danger, and embraced the first fa¬ 
vourable wind on the 20th to put to sea, in order to sail to 
Kaintscliatka by the waj of the Kurilian islands, and spend the 
winter in the harbour of the Petropaulowsk. The favouiablc 
w ind lasted but twenty-four hours, and w as succeeded by a squall, 
wliicli disturbed the sea so inucli that we were obliged to hawl in 
all the sails^ except the nii^eu-sail, and leave the ship to the 
ineiTV of the waves. 

Tlie greater part of tlie people who were with us had never 
been to sea, and were of course continually sick from the ex¬ 
traordinary rocking of the vessel, which was not a little increased 
by the force of their imaginations; for they fancied, that every 
wave, W'hiclf towered mountains high towards our vessel, would 
assuredly swallow them. Some of the sailors from Ochotsk, 
who had been at sea before, whispered to the others, that the 
storm arose from the eagle which Captain ifilliugs had caught alive 
and taken with him. They accordingly entreated that it might 
have its liberty, and although this request was not complied 
with, } 0 tlhe wind dropped in two days, and wt steered with a 
favourable gale and full sails S. E. directy tow'ards thcsccond Ku¬ 
rilian island. 

Although we had no idea of a new discovery in this well 
known sea, through which many vessels pass from Ochotsk to 
Kamtschatka, jet we sent a person to the top-inust to take a sur¬ 
vey of the country around, who called to us at ten o’clock in the 
morning, that ho discovered land. We assured oursel\<‘s of the 
reality by means of our telescopes, and in order to remove evciy 
possible doubt, directed our course that wny. After an hotir s 
sailing, we stood in near enoiioh to dislinguisli a little island, 
about half a mile in extent, and elevated more than a huiulred 
1‘athoms above the water. It appeared to be encompa?)Scd on 
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all sides with lofty perpendicular rocks and clifts, concealed 
under the water, and resembled a haystack at a distance. 

This island^ hitherto unknown, must have been very danger¬ 
ous at night and in misty weather for the navigators of this 
ocean; and, if 1 conjecure rightly, the vessel wliich went in 
the September of the preceding year from Ochotsk to Kamt- 
schatka, and was never heard of after, was lost on this shore : 
for a boisterous wind and a thick mist arose on the third day 
from the south-east, which drove the ship perhaps this way, and 
dashed it on the rock. Such an accident might indeed have hap¬ 
pened on the shores of the continent or the Kiirilian islands, but 
in that case it must have been discovered. We gave this land 
the name of Jonas, in honour of the saint who^e feast was com¬ 
memorated on this day. The latitude of this place, by my ob¬ 
servation, was 50° 53 ; the depth 37 fathoms, and the bottom 
gravelly. The island was then fifteen miles towards the south¬ 
west of our course. 

While lying in the roads I observed tl)at tlie sea-birds, and 
particularly the mews, Hew vvery evening iVom the shore to the 
sea southward, and returnetl every moniing early. From whence 
it is fair to conclude, that they staid for the night on the island 
of Jonas, or some other rocky islets lying still nearer, where they 
find a secure retirement, free from every molestation. 

The wind continuing fair, we came in sight of the Alaid, the 
first of the Knrilian islands, on the twcuty-scvenlli, lying rather 
sidewards, and, on that account, not proj)eily belonging to the 
cluster. It consists of a single mounUiin, whose hoary head, 
eternally covered with snow, is conceah^d in the clouds. To us 
it had tlie appearance of a sugar-loaf, but from a south-east di¬ 
rection it seemed to extend itself more mio a flat surface. It is 
said to smoke occasionally. Jiejond tlie Alaid, the second 
Kuriliaii island breaks forth from its cloud of mist. 

Unacquainted as we were with tliis sea, Ave found it prudent 
to remove towards night from land islands, and on, the dawn of 
day, approached the third \urilian island, Schirinki, the left 
sliore of which vve passed (oAvards noon. It is about two miles 
in extent, and encompassed witli steep rocks, consisting of tall 
cliffs, covered with moss. Fiom these avc were visited by a 
number of urilas. They all Hew alternaleiy, one after the 
other, very close round on: ship, not Ic.'ss than throe times, as if 
they would eye us w'ith proper attention; after vvhicli lliey re¬ 
turned to their nests. T'his curious bird is said to be a certain 
indication in a storm, that land is not far i>fV, because it never 
goes any distance from the shore. 

From tlie third island we steered by the fourth, the Mamrisli, 
Which is mountainous and rockvj into the straiglu between the 
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jN^cond and fifth, which is called Quekofan. In the middle of 
this sliaight \\v. wwo becalmed towards noon. We heaved the 
lead, but found no bottom. its breadth, which is 27 miles, 
makes it one of the largest, and least dangerous among the Ku- 
rilian islands. In addition to which, it lias no swampy places, 
and the tide is less impetuous here liian at the others. 

The third and fourth Kurilian islands have neither wood nor 
inhabitants, but llie second and fifth yield an inconsiderable 
number of birch-slirubs, and are thinly inhabited by a people, 
wlio, in appearance, and mode of living, resemble the Kamts- 
chadales more than the southern Kuriliaus. They have received 
the name of hairy Kurilians, from the long beards by which 
they are distinguished. The northern Kurilians derive their ori¬ 
gin, if we may judge by the resemblance, from the Kamtscha- 
dales; but from whence these hairy ones are derived, it is didicnlt 
to decide ; for scarcely any people in this quarter, either Chinese, 
Japanese, or, in fact, any northern nation on the shores of Asia, 
liu\e any beajd; except the Gilaks, living near the mouth of 
the Amur. 

The 28th of September was tlie finest day since onr depar¬ 
ture from Ochot.sk. 'I he sun shone till the very evening, with a 
warmth little inlerior to that in the middle of summer. After 
th<' cold weatlu’i, which we had hitlieilo had for a constancy, it 
now^ seemed as if wc were transported all at once from the fri¬ 
gid to tin; ton id /one, although w^e w ere only ten degrees more 
to the soulli. Tlie mildness of the air, the aspect of the shore, 
and the glitteiing suifaee of the unruffled ocean, all in.spired us 
with a vivacilj, to which we had long hecu strangeis. During 
this day we vvere all constantly on tleck, but, usually, no one 
would lea\e the eabin who was not on dut’?. 

On the first of October, we descried the moimtainous shore 
of Kaintschalka, by which we pmsued our course, until we ar¬ 
rived off the haveu of Petropuulowsk. At a distance we per¬ 
ceived five lofty and distinct inouiuains, one of which is called 
W'ilnit-Schinskaja, and has the ba\ of Awatska to the right; 
throe others lie together on the right hand, about 50 versts from 
the sea; of tho.se the Avestern, which is called Strelosclmaia, 
lias a loftier and more peaked summit than the others. The 
Awatskinskaia, olherwise called Uouelaia, which lies adjacent 
to it, is volcanic, and emits fire; the third is nameless, and 
lower than the two others. The last, denominated Schupa- 
nowna, lies nJor<'northerly, and more remote than the rest: it 
appears also at a distance to bu more level. Although these 
mountains are situated far inland, yet, on account of their ex¬ 
traordinary height, they are very conspicuous even above the 
shore, which is lathcr elevated. A very exact drawing of this 
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view is to be found in Cook’s voyage, wliicli differs from mine 
only from the slight difference of position. 

' At the entrance of the bay of Awatska, we passed a light¬ 
house, erected on a lofty rocky prominence, on the left of which 
was an insular mountain of stone, called Staritschkow, after the 
name of a bird that frequents it in great abundance. 'Jhe 
staritschkow is a bird about the size of a pigeon, with a 
bluish bill, and small feathers, of a bristly kind; its head is 
of a purple colour, having a circle of wlnte feathirs in the 
middle, which are thinner and longer than the rest. Its neck is 
black above, with white spots underneath. Its body is white, the 
short large feathers of its wings blackish, and the rest blue; its 
sides and tail black; its feet red, and tiebiy indigited with a 
web betvvt*en each, and its claws black. On the little islands of 
Kumtscliatka they are found in vast numbers, and are caught by 
the Karntschadales with great facility, liesides this bird, there 
are also sea-parrots, mews, and urilas, the latter of which paid 
us a visit of curiosity as before, and then disappeared. 

The entrance of the bay by tiu' lighl-bouse, has 13 fathoms 
water, and a sandy bottom. The banks on both sides are pcak- 
C'd and stony, having occasionally windings, in and out. Js’ot far 
beyond the light-house, stand llirec lofty isolated rocks in the 
form of pillars, close by each other; on which account they 
are denominated the Three Rz/j/jous, Very near these pillars is a 
little creek called the Salitiey from tlie salt-works which exist on 
its banks. On one side of the creek, lies a little stony island, 
called the Traitoi's Islaudy from its having been the place of con¬ 
cealment for the ringleaders of the Kanitscbadale insunxictiou 
against the liussians. On the other si le is a lofty rock, called 
the Graii(hni)fher\s Rovk, 

The entrance into the bay extends two leagues beyond these, 
and terminates with the commencement of the bay itself, which 
is 26 leagues in extent, and loses itsell in three creeks, running 
parallel with each other; one of w'hich is called Tarjinskoi, the 
second Rakowoi, and the third forms the harbour of Petropau- 
low'sk, which was the object of .)ur destination. It lies more 
to the north of the entrance, in the middle of which is a sand¬ 
bank, where the depth of the water is scarcely I 5 fathom. The 
creek itself is from six to fil’lcfm fathoms dei'p, and affords a 
good anchorage every when* in its muddy bottom. The shoro 
and surrounding country are mountainous, except towards the 
north-west, where tliere are some plains and low'-lands. From 
this side also, flow the rivers Awatska and Paratunka, into the 
creek. 


Towards evening we rame*to anchor near the harbour of Pc- 
tropuulow'sk, which is above a verst in circumference. On the 
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west side, it is sliellercd bv a mountainous narrow pcninsiib, 
and Dll the south side. li\ a sinull sut of Jand, consisting of 
pebbles, and called Kosclika. Belwoon that peninsula, and 
Koschka, one must run into the harbour. The breadth of this 
straight is 40, and the depth, from sev^'U to nine fatlionis. The 
bottom is muddy. 

On the Kosehka lh(*re are eight dwelling-houses, Interspersed 
with several bulogaiuai; or log-houses, and on the north shore 
of the haven are tour, together with u wooden building for an 
hospital, and the store-houses built during tlio expedition of 
Commodore Behring, which are still in good condition. Tlie 
number of the inhabitants is limited to eleviai Kamtscliadales, 
one ensign from the army, and 23 Kosaks. I'he country around 
the haven is mountainous, but the north uud cast sides have suf* 
ficieut level giound for 300 houses. 


CHAP. X. 


ARRANGEMENTS TOR WINTERING IN PETROPAUCOWSK. 

-REMARKS ON THE IMSllERY, ANU THE CATTLE OF 

K A M S e U A I*K A.-J O U U N E Y W mi J>OGS TO THE EO U- 

TRESS Ol’ HOLSOHERESK:.— KAM rS( 11 AOAI-E DANCE.- 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE K A M'J SC H A 1> A L KS. 

w E entered the haven of Petrojiaulowsk on the 3lh of Or- 
toher, and moortid our vtssel by the maguzmes, in which all our 
stores and provisions we.ie deposite<l. \\ c were distributed in 
the dwellings, as well as the smallncs-.s ol the place would ad¬ 
mit. Mr. IJillmgs took possession of the imperial building, 
which was .sjiacums and commodious. Lieutenant Hall, Ba- 
kow', and J, look up our lodgings at no great distance, in a Ko¬ 
dak’s liOLisc*; but it was so nairow, as to liold little more than 
our hamo( ks at night. The height was propoitionahlo to the 
M/.e; lor \\(* codkl scarcely stand upright wulliout striking our 
heads against tlie ceiimg. The doctoi and the suigeon resided 
in an adjoining house, and the others were accommodated on 
the Kosehka. 

For the relief of llie inhabitants, we resolved on bnildiuG: a 
Jaige juit, a bathing-room, and a forgo, on the north side of the 
haven. The only Umber vve could lind fur this purpose was 
birch, which grows very ahundanlly in the surrounding coimlrw 
Our midertakmg, vvliicli was cormiicuced and oxecuU'd in a short 
time, was gieatiy lavomed by the wriitln^r, that remained very 
vvaim to the lirst of Xovemher. Wc had hitli<a'to seen no 
;»now, hut what had been lying on the monntains. 

'The shore^ indeed, had lost the .cnchaiiling verdiirc of spring 
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and summer, and tljc trees were entirely stript of their loaves; 
but there were some cedar or birch shrubs still remaining in the 
hallow windings of the mountains, that afforded us many agree¬ 
able walks, until the snow fell so heavily as to block up our 
passage. We liad now only one narrow path in the declivity to¬ 
wards the Koschka, and another between tlie mountains towards 
a lake situated 300 turlon*^s to the north of our dwelling-place. 
Near this latter path, on the right hand bank of arivulul running 
into the haven, lie two reniarkabh^ pi^rsons, close to each other, 
namely, the Professor de Hale de lu Cro\ere, who accompanied 
Commodore lielu ing, as astronomer, ami Captain Clarke, who 
succeeflcd Captain Cook in the conimanu. Prom the lake just 
noticed, you may, at low water, walk rouiwl the moimtaiiious pe¬ 
ninsula which encloses the liasen on the western sicio, and the 
extent oi tlio town w ill not exceed two versts; but this path is 
very stony and latiguing, it is therefore little frequentt'd, <\xc(*pt 
by sportsmen, who go in search of mews, or sawkas, (Anas 
htfUnaHs), a speci(‘S of ducks, • 


By some beds of rock in this peninsula, we disc'overed green 
ia'ii)er marl, on which were the representations of shruhs or 
trees; we also to\ind, in the crevices of the rocks, some layers 
of amaranth, not very large, and n'inarkahly thin. 

Por some tune alter our airival, there was no fiesh fish to be 


had. In the beginning of Noveinher, wc began to ealeh wach- 
nas in abundance, and urcasionully herrings. The waclma, ( (la- 
das <cgtesiHus)y is a sort of stork-li.sh, about half a )ard in 
length, w ith a roundish body, and three dorsal tins. WJien taken 
out of the water, it is perfectly of a copper colour, but soon turns 
quite pale. Its Hesh w hite, but soft, and not pleasant to the 
taste. The roc is, however, of a hue texture, and has the best 
flavour, it is an inhabitant of the liuropcan Ocean, but most 
frequently found in Kamlschatka. We weie now enabled to 


provide ourselves witli frcsli and healthy food, but on the failure 
of this resource, we should have bt^en compelled to live or^ salt 
provisions alone, if we liad not p'^rsuaded a Kosak to sell us a 
cow for 65 rubles: the animal was not very largo, and yielded 
but an inconsiderable quantity of meat, yet we contrived to eke 
it out as long as possible. The w hoh^ haven of Petropaulowsk, 
could not produce more than this cow and seven oxen, l)clo»g- 
ing to the crown, which had Iv en driven hither from the fortress 


ot Werchne-Kamtschatk for the expedition that was to have 


gone out, under the command of Captain MoJowsky. But it 
was prevented by the breaking out of the Swedish war, in which 
this estimable officer fell, and if I mistake not, in the first en¬ 
gagement under Admiral Gr*cig, in 17B8; otherwise the Rus¬ 
sian flag would probably have waved J4 or 15 years earlier under 
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riie equator. At the period of the first Kamtschatkish expe¬ 
dition, about 50 years aj^o, some horned cattle weie transported 
hither, which we might suppose would have considerably multi¬ 
plied with proper care. It is impossible to find a place more 
fitted for breeciing cattle than Kamtschatka. It has a number of 
enclosures, particularly in the vicinity of Petropaulowsk, by the 
rivers Awat&ka and Paratuuka, which yield an excellent posture 
of tall and nutritious grass, well calculated to give the fiesh a 
delicious flavour. 

On the approach of winter, the Inhabitants are busied with 
putting tlnur sledges in order, and tying up their dogs, to fit 
them for drawinsj, as tlnw are in fine weather allowed to ruu 


loose. Sledges and dogs are in general use here, both for tra¬ 
velling and convt'yance. Mr. Hall, and 1 also, furnished our¬ 
selves vvitli one, taking at first only small journies with three 
dogs; but growing bolder afteruards, as onr skill increased, we 
ventured w'ith five dogs over the mountains, to the dwelling- 
place of Paratunka, 25 versts distant from Petropaulowsk. 

'^riie sledges here difl'er very considerably from llioso of 
Ochotsk, being shorter, smaller, lighter, and much higher. Tht;y 
will scarcely hold two, and aje very unsteady on account of tlicir 
monstrous lieiglit. In descending any hill, the utmost care and 
dexterity is requisite, to keep the feet and the oschtol in tlii* 
proper diiection; for the. smallest oversight of this kind may 
cost a person Ins life, as has been the case with even experienced 
drivers, who have been dashed to pieces against the trees lying 
in the way. 

I'lie management of the dogs is no less difficult and danger¬ 
ous here iliau at Ochotsk; for they are equally apt to bt'come 
imgoveinablo on the scent of any animal. In order to stop 
tliein, theydiive the ose.htol between the front sledge ot the 
conveyance as fai into the snow as possible, ami always keep the 
two fore dogs in a tight rein, tliat none may be able to run away. 
When the dccli\ity of any mountain is unusually steep and dan¬ 
gerous, thev bind bircli-tvvigs round the bottom of the sledge, 
to impede its course. The cry of ko ko ko stops the dogs, 
aach aach ilrives them on; chna chiia chnu, turns them to the 
right; and uga uga uga, to the left. Hunters do not make use 
of these words, for fear of frightening tlieir game, but stiike 
gently with tlie oschtol on the light side of the sledge, when 
they should turn to the rigid, and bend them down to liio snow 
to the left, when the y should go to the left. lii‘sides the daiw 
gcr ill this mode of truvelliug, it is attended with many incon- 
veniencies. ^ on must never let >our dogs go Iof)se. It ever 
you are overluriieil, you must raihtr be diagged along iu the 
sikjw than leave yoiu hold, fur it is^a great disgrace to lose your 
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dogs, and be obliged to wade through the snow on foot; not Ut 
mention that the dogs very often entangle themselves in llioir 
harness, in which case, the driver must take off his gloves in 
the cold to put them to rights, and is often in danger of being 
sailed with their dung. The worst trick you can play a drive r, 
is to cast a piece of jiikol among his dogs, who fight for it uuIjI 
they are thrown into the utnicst confusion. If he be. in com¬ 
pany with others, he is thus prevented from keeping up with 
them, and exposed to all the inconvoniencies of going behind; 
the principal of whicli is, that the dung of the other dogs is 
continually freezing on liis sledge, and ref|uircs him every ino- 
nient to clear it away with his knife. you get to a pub¬ 

lic-house, you arc not fiee from your dogs. The instant tliey 
arc unl)arncss<;d, they must be tied to a post. Nor can they be 
immediately fed, for tluw must wait until the sweat is dried off. 
A whole or half a jukol is llicn given thorn, but the master must 
stand by to sc<; that cverv dog gets bis pail, and also to drive* 
away the crows, which are not very shy in this coimfiy. I'Jiey 
Mill collect in great quantilies round the dogs if not thus guard¬ 
ed, and snaji up all their allow'ancc. 

Caplain liillings going with Mr. Hall, the surgeon, at the 
close of November to the fortress of Holschcrezsk, JMr, IJeh- 
ring and 1 folhiwed him, agreeable to his request, at the end of 
December. We set off with our dogs from Fetrop;miowsk, 
and piocecded by llie bay of Awatska, over little acclivities co¬ 
vered w'illi l)ireh-wood. On the summit of one we saw a loose 
stone thorouglily burnt, about five yards in ciicunifercnce. Jt 
appeared to have been thrown out irom some volcanic moun¬ 
tain; but as that of Aw'atska, the very nearest, is certainly 40 
versts distant, it is not probable fora stone of that weight to 
have been Imrled so far on any eruption, however violent. It is 
a far more feasible conjecture, that the explosion formerly took 
place in a quarter nearer this spot. It is in fact not allogctlier 
improbable, that the place now occu}>ied by the bay of Awatska, 
was formerly a volcanic mountain, wliicli fell in and foinied this 
harbour. It retains at least many traces of having originated 
from a convulsion of the earth. Seven versts from the harbour 
we left the above heights and dcsended into a |)laiii that extends 
for 0,0 versts, and is intersected by the two rivers A^'atska and 
Paratunka. We stopped at the Kaintscliadale ])lace, of the 
same name with the latter river, wliich lies seven vci'^ts distant 
•from its mouth, and has a wooden church, the remains of wliat 
had been built on the (‘xpedilion of commodore Behring. 

From the fortress of Paratunka, the vVay leads up the river 
Awatska, w'hcre we found many otters, and discovered the traccii 
of sables and foxes. 
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The sables of this place are not esteemed the best^ b«t tfae 
Kamtschadale red foxes are superior to any of (heir kind^ and 
are sold at remarkably high prices when they are of a fiery red 
colour. From this particular they have received the name of, 
Ognenken. Besides these animals^ there are, as vve learn from 
the Kamtschadalcs, wild slieep, reindeer, ht'arii, and wolves, in 
the mountains. llie last are the most dangerous, aud tre* 
quentiy make fierce attacks on tuiveltcrs in the winter. But the 
bears are so peaceable, as even to be afraid of huinaa beings^ 
and run away at the sight of them. 

After travelling three and thirty vorsts, we look up our night’s 
lodging at the little fortress of Koratctiiii, so culled from its 
having been first founded and inhabited by the Koraks. lliis 
dwelling-place was separated by 50 versts of mountainous coun* 
try from the fortress of Natschinsk or Natclieeken. 

Two versts distant from here is a hot spring, called Natschi- 
kinskish. We turned a little out of the road to visit this watcr^ 
xvhich, notwithstanding the severity of the cold, was still remark¬ 
ably tepid, having a sulphureous smell and a bitter taste. We 
threw ill some pieces of money, vvijich, in a few hours, received 
the light grey colour of tin. I'he Kainlschadales make very 
frequent use of this spring for a bath; on W'hich account it was 
paled in, in two different places, one above, at its source, for 
the winter, and the other below, for the summer. W e wisiied 
to see the rise of this spring, but were prevented by tlie swam¬ 
piness of the ground from approaching sufiiciently near. 

We set off from hence before day-break, in order to reach the 
little fortress of Apatschinsk, U5 versts distant, in one day. Our 
way led over lofty mountains that stretch in a coutinu^ chain 
from the interior of Kamtschatka to the shore; where they are 
lost in rocky declivities. Apatschinsk lies on the river Bol- 
schaja, as you descend from these mountains. From here to 
tiie fortress of Bolschcrezsk were only 40 versts, which we went 
by a direct aud even road in less than four hours. 

The fortress of Bolscherezsk, situated on the banks of tlie 
Bolschaja, has a church and thirty habitatious. Its inhabitants 
consist principally of Kosaks, with a few' merchants and citi/ens. 
Before the advancement of the fortress Nishne-Kamtschatzsk 
to the rank of a town, the first magistrate of Kamtsebatka made ' 
this his place of residence; but now a seijeant is commander 
of the fortress. Th<j Kosaks here are much more opulent than 
those of Petropaulowsk, almost all of them having their cattle 
and a good domestic economy. Their gardens are stocked with 
excellent turnips and potatoes. For the introduction of tlie 
latter vegetable they are indebted to counsellor Ueiiieke, the 
former coiniiiaiidcr of Kariu^chatka. 

All the inhabitants here are usually dressed like the Kaint-* 
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schadaleSj in narkas and hamkgas. The former are the skins 
of reindeer, cut into shirts 5 and the latter are skins of any kind. 
Stripped of their hair, and made quite pljant. On holidays, the 
women wear a sort of silk gown of an old Russian shape, which 
was fashionable 60 years ago. They have also a speckled silk 
handkerchief about their heads. 

In the first days of the new year, the inhabitants assembled 
every evening for the purpose of dancing. The women under¬ 
stood Russian dances very well, and what was still inoie surpris¬ 
ing, could dance in the Polish fashion, and very passably even 
k la Grecque. The music consisted of three fiddles, played by 
Kosaks. 

1 did not see the Kamtscliadalc dance here, but among the 
Kosaks of Petropaulowftk, who give it the pref r*'nce, it is so 
indecent, that every modest woman would blush to be a spec¬ 
tator, much moio a partner in it. A won]an makes the corn- 
nienctnient by stepping foruard into the middle of the Isba, 
and holding a clotli spn ad out before her in a transverse direction. 
She shifts her feet slowly, making a variety of motions with her 
hands, head, and body. Her head sinks altcrnaudy on one 
shoulder or the other, on her back or on her breast. She then at 


length advances to a man, and renews this gesticulation close be¬ 
fore him, which implies as nuich as soliciting his hand to tiie 
dance. He accordingly takes hold of llie cloth in the same 
manner, and rising fron) his seat, tliey both commence the distor¬ 
tion of all ihcir limbs together. The woman turns every now 
and then away from the man, but returns to him instantly again, 
sinking gradually upon her knees, and then bending herself back¬ 
ward with a similar gesticulation; the man also in the mean time 
falling down and rtcliiiing himself over her, the dance is con¬ 
cluded with the most obscene gestures. While it lasts, both 
dancers and spectators all sing to one song, consisting of the 
words an-kel/e, an-kagety incessantly repeated: but they have a 
variety of such monotonous ditties, adapted to the same species 
of dancing. In some of their dances, they imitate birds and 
beasts; the man for example rep eseiitingthe male, and the wo¬ 
man the female-bear; and sometimes there is a company of these 
imitators, who amuse themselves togetl)er, either in running like 
partridges, gabbling like geese, or in apiug some other animal. 

After afoptnighls stay at Bolscheri^sk, Mr, Billings and Mr. 
!^li went to ^ishne-Kaintsch.itsk, while Mr. Behring and I re- 
ttffned to Petropanlowsk, which we reached in five days. 

On our journey thither and back, we experienced the most 
friendly treatment from llie Kamtschadales, who not only enter¬ 
tained us with the utmostTordiaiity, but made us liberal presents 
of partridges, fresh llsh, frozen Lcta, jukol, berries, aiul roots. 
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^Iiich are collected in great quantities froirt the mouse-Iiolesj^ 
kiid form one of their principal aliments. 

In aiituniu, they go into the fields in search of these roots, 
;uid as soon as they find hollow ground, by stamping, they dig 
down, and lay open the store-rooms of these animals. They 
do not, however, empty them entirely, but leave the mice a 
third at least of their provision, probably with a view of not 
driving away such useful creatures. I'hey terrify each other, 
indeed, with the saying, that tlie mouse which is deprived of all 
its sustenance, wilfhaiig itself In despair on the next tree: a tale 
which may perhaps have originated in the circumstance of a 
mouse having been ejitangled by accndeiit in the brandies of a 
tree, and having hung there till it died. 

On comparing the present condition of the Kamtsdiadalcs, 
and their way of living, M'ith Krasclu ninilvow’s description of 
ihem, we find them to have undergone a leinarkable change. 
They have now almost entirely lenoLUici'd their foniior supor- 
-stitious customs, imd submitted to baptism. Jiirts, or suhterra- 
Tieous dwellings, are now vanished, ajvJ their place is twery wliere 
supplied by Itussiaii isbas. Tlie finnalc' Kamtschadal(»s liave a 
dress for holidays very similar to those of the female Kosaks, 
for they vvoar stomachers and petticoats, and bind a handkerchief 
round their heads, 'I'he abundance of fish, ami the facility with 
wliich tliey prosure a subsLstence, now gri)\\ii pn asant liy habit, 
are probably the causes why they make no exeitions in agriculture, 
or the breeding of cattle. It is much more remarkable, tbut 
tlieir long and dose intercourse with the Jiussians sliould not 
have given lliem a little more worldly wi.sdtim ; for lliey continue 
to this moment to barter their sables and foxes skins for the 
merest trifles. With this defieiency in cultivation, tlioy retain, 
however, their good qualities, and arc just as good-hearted, sin¬ 
cere, pt^aceable, obliging, and liospilable as before. Their pro¬ 
minent faidts aie imcleaiiliiu'ss and idleness, 'riiievlng is very 
rare, and murder still more rare. Some travellers eharge lliem 
with the vice of drunkenness, but I cannot confirm tins willi iny 
testimony; whatever bad exceptions there may be, tlicy cannot 
serve as a general rule. 

Notwithstanding the Kamtschadales have renonncid most of 
their former superstitions, they still retain a firm liclief in the 
supernatural powers of the sdiarnans. A Kosuk once profited 
by this credulity to regain his stolen property in a very ingenious 
manner. While on a journey with seveial Kamtsdiudale^ he 
had some of his tobacco stolen from him, and, after quesiiouing 
every individual separately, he was unable to iliscovc r who was 
the thief, fie accordingly took sotjie sticks, and making theiu 
of equal lengths, gave each of them one, with the assurance, 
that die stick of the thief would infallibly grow longer by the 

i 
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pOlWir of ficJiamanaa^, Tliis unpleasant intelligetice had suill 
an efiWt on the iina^imation of the thief, that he actually coii- 
ccibni that his stick ilid increase in length, and thought to relieve 
hinistdf from this dilemma by breaking a jMcce off. The next 
morning, every Kamlschadah* can*\ ing back his stick, the thief 
vms iiistanlty discover<*d. ^^ as now obliged to confess the 

ffiefi, and make ivsfoiation. Ills apology uas, that all his ow'H 
tobacco being gone, he had no tnoiiev to buy more, and could 
not dispiMwc with this necessary. 'Fobacco was remarkably dear 
at that lime in KanOiclialka, a sliigle jK>und costing a hundred 
rubles; aiul yet ihn inhaJulniUs of ibis place sacriticcMi every 
thing 1*; the indnh^;ent:c of their passion for this intoxicating herb- 
Its ordiiiiuy price on a fresh supply is only two rubles and a half. 

Tobacco is one of the most Jiieralive branches of trade iu 
diesc parts, and always fiiuls a ready >alo; for there is not a tribe 
or nation having any inlereourse with the Hussians, wliichdtjes 
not smoke, chew, and take simlt. ’^J'lie lJurats, Jakuts, Koi aks, 
Jakiigirens, and I'schukschons, like die strong '^IVherkapiaii 
tobacco, and are not fond of that which grows in the country of 
Irkutsk. Tliey smoke it with a mixture of half suvv-<lust; but 
the Kumtscliadales and Aleutians only chew tobacco and take 
snuff. 


CflAP. XI. 


tVrNTf!.R OCCITPATTOV OS ROAllD THE SHIP.-TREM- 

liLINrJsOF Tin: KAKiU, AN1> EliUPTlON OF THE K LC I'- 

scur.wrsH ckatlk.—scukvy among the men.— 

% 

Et}CiPMENT OF THE VESSEL.-DESCRIPTION OF THE 

BAY AWATSK A.-^HINTS ON THE FACILITY OF ESTA¬ 
BLISHING A TItADi: IROM KAMTSCHATKA TO THE 
EAST INDIES. 

The winter afforded ns a good opportunity for completing 
what had remained imfniishcd at Ocliotsk. We built another 
cutter with six uais of aldci .Vuod, fetclied from the banks of 
the Paratunkii, at tliirty ver.-ts distance. We had, indeed, birch- 
wood in theiicinityof the liarboiir, which served for many useful 
purposes, but was not close ciiougli for vessels of any magnitude. 
For shallops and other Kmall craft, however, this wood is in 
.gen^l use here,, and always found to answer. The double-** 
buiVshallop of Kanitsciiatkish birch, which was used on tljia 
Brsl expedition, not only lasted the time required, but was after¬ 
wards employed as a victualling barge from Ochotsk to Kanit- 
ichatka. Judging from the richness of the soil, 1 should be 
inclined to^^tliink, that oaks might be introduced here by acorns, 
and would thrive remarkably well. 

On the ^hih of }‘Vbruary, we‘ observed an evident agitation 
the eaitli, which is very ficqueut and strong, owing to its 
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proximity xnth the volcanic moniitain of Awatska; but this wa* 
the jfirst of ,the kind during our stay here. This mountain was 
likewise perfectly quiet, und (Miiitted nothing but smoke; while 
the Klutschewish summit, on the other hand, sent forth, in Jatni<>- 
ary, dames, stones, lava, and a quantity of black sand, with 
which the wliole cirenmjacent coiuitTy was covered. 

Captain Jlillings returned from Ni>;ue*Kamtsdiatsk at the end 
of Marcli. By the middle of April, our cutter was in a suiii-* 
cient state of leadiness to receive its tackling and other apiajr- 
tennnees. About this time, the bay of Awatska became per- 
fwtly free from tlie ice vvliich liad collected near its banks during 
the w'intc!; but tlie si<!e\vard bays, the Uakowoi, Targinskoi^ 
and Petropaulowsk li;n boars, continued uiuler ice until the 
of Muv. 

Many of our people were afllictcd witii the scurvy this winter, 
owing to the want of proper nutriment. On the approach of 
spring, tlie evil gaiiuHl ground rather than othta wist'; but as soon 
as they hud an opportunity of getting (Vesh lish, they nieuded 
daily, so that in tire beginning of May they were almost entirely 
Recovered, '^Ihe malmas, brnnigs, kambulas, and keuscliens, 
now came in slioals into the rivers, and the green of a species 
of garlic, bt^gan to make its apj>earanco- 

Our vessel being pcrli^ctly rendv for sailing on the 1st of May, 
onr people were all assembled on IiourI. We brought it out of 
the harbour and aiu bored at moutli, in e)v|>ei lalion of a fa¬ 
vourable wind for running out. J sailed about in the mean time 
for the puipose of surveAng the bay of Awatska, and the two 
side bays. Kakovvoi is tinte leagues long, and half a league 
broad; its depth is from fi to I'j fathoms, aud its bottom is 
muddy. The other, Targinskoi, situaU'd on tin* noitfi-west side 
of the Awatska bay, is five miles in length, aiul half a mile in 
breadth. Its north-east bank cuLisists of a narrow niouiitainous 
promontory, wldeli separates it bum the Awatska bay. Jt has 

fathom of water in tin' midtile, which diminishes as you pro¬ 
ceed downwards. Its bottom is likewise muddy. 

I'he two rivers, Awatska and Paratunka, flow into the nor¬ 
thern part of Awatskisli bay, after running flown the mountains 
throu’ah several low lauds. Prom tiie mouth of these rivers 
up^vards, there is a dry place half a mile broad; but eisewliere, 
the whole bay is tolerably deep, and would admit of large vessels 
to lie at anchor in 14 fathoms water. The bottom in the cleep- 
£St places is muddy, but in the shallower parts is sandy. 

This and the other bays would serve as good anchonng ground! 
for the most numerous fleet. It is truly lanientahle, that a har¬ 
bour 80 well formed by nature, should remain unused. In a 
short time it miglit become an iiiiporUmt station, if onr iiiercliants 
paid due attention to the advantages they could derive from iheif 
trade w'ith China, Japan, und the Bast Indies. 
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Tbe bay of Awatslca might then be the principal rcnrfezvou® 
for all vessels going on the chase, to the Islands and America, or 
trading to the East [ndies; for on all the shores belonging to 
Russia in this quarter, there is not a securer and more commo¬ 
dious place for the mooring of ships. In this case it would be 
necessary to build warehouses for the merchandise. 

With regard to the conimodities that might constitute our 
trade with China and Japan, the products of these parts, in¬ 
dependent of those from Russia, would amply suffice, as sea- 
beavers, sea-lions, otters, foxes, minevers, and above all tlio 
fangs of the walrus or river-horse. 13ut llie most important com¬ 
merce might be carried on with train-oil and whalebone, when¬ 
ever proper arrangements could be made for catching the whales 
which frequent these seas in vast numbers. Kot to mention, that 
the shoals of other lish which are to be found lu Kamtschatka, 
would prove no inconsideralile source of advantage when salted 
and dried. 

The conveyance of East India products into the interior of 
Russia by the bay of Awatska, might be greatly facilitated by 
carrying thorn from hence in small craft to the Aldomish bay, and 
then by the river Main to the Jakutsk. 

If in addition to the advantages I'csulting from this trade, a 
colony were raised here, agriculture extended, tlie breeding of 
cattle encouraged, and all sorts of manufactures (established, Kamt- 
schatka would in u short lime lival the greatest part of Europe 
in affluence and cultivation. The climate is temperate, and the 
soil prolific in whatever is essential for living- Agriculture has 
been attended to with tolerable success for some time on the river 
Kamtschatka by the upper fortress, and in the village of Klut- 
schewsk, which is innabited by Russian peasants; but with so 
small a number of labourers the progress is not visible. 

Provisions for tlie military aie imported from Ochotsk. A 
pood of rye-flower (about forly pounds), costs the government 
3 dollars 75 kopeks. The tsclietvverik (360 pounds) of buck¬ 
wheat and barley grits, six rubles. Potatoes, wdiicli have been 
introduced here about 10 years, thrive very well, and increase 
particularly in Bolsclierczsk, where the greatest care is taken of 
them. It is also very certain, that flax and linen might be pro¬ 
duced here, wffiich would be cheaper than w'hat is imported, the 
CQarsest of which is sold at 70 kopeks, or a dollar, (3s. f)d,) a yard. 

TJhe spirits here are exMacted from a sweet herb, aral are 
equmly offensive both in taste and smell. They cost 40 rubles 
a pail. 

Copper money is scarcely know'ii in Kamtschatka, silver coin 
only being in use; but small notes or assignations are beginning 
4o get introduced. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The present work is the result of my observations 
during my residence in the Crimea, as well as, of my 
reading, and the information which I acquired from 
many well-informed persons, amongst whom, with 
pride, I mention ]\f. Pallas, to Avhose liberal com¬ 
munications I am indebted for ait ample series of 
interesting facts. 

O 

This venerable and illustrious traveller received 
me with peculiar kindness, and his house soon 
became my home. lie bears his age uncommonly 
well; his dress is simple, and his conversation always 
interesting, When he w'as out of his study, this 
learned naturalist appeared one of the most agreeable 
men in the world, and nobody could be more capa¬ 
ble of giving an accurate account of the country 
in which he has resided several years. He had the 
complaisance to read over and correct the observa¬ 
tions which I had made, and even to enrich them 
with notes of his own. 

The remarks which several travellers have made 
upon the Crimea, are either imperfect or obsolete. 
J have therefore availed myself of that information 

a 2 . 
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which some of them have given, but particularly 
■that of M. Pallas, as far as It corroborates my own 
remarks; and I have given an account of the chan¬ 
ges ■which have taken place in the Crimea, from 
its occupation by the Russians to the present day. 

The kindness of M. Pallas has been seconded in 
France by the learned contiiiuator of Bulfon; and 
I with gratitude add the names of the celebrated 
Messrs. Lacep^de, Langlcs, and Millin, who have 
enriched my work ^rith two interesting essays on 
the coins and medals which are mentioned in my 
travels. 
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I LF,FT St. Prtorsbnrg in Tliobcginniiii** of Fcbnnn'Vj 1R03, in 

conipiniV ^\Itb M. dc Kalivlioii, who liud jnsl bean :i])|)oinle(i 
govrnior-i^eiiLTal of Odi'hsu. I was induocd to quil iho <‘apital 
of lJussiu, ait< r residing m it two months, merely tlirongh my 
desire to»ee the Ciinica. Jx ver did a trav(dlei .s(T oft’ in higlur 
spiiifsoi niuic hivouiahle weiuher; though, as I had stverul 
Ineuds to part IVojn, 1 went away with ratlu;r a hea\y heart. 
I liad hern treated with great kindness^ and had re(ei\(Rl .^ucli 
testimonies of fiicndship, that I (‘xperuaved eveiy sentiment 
wiiich rcudcis a separation painfui. Ideing left to injself, with¬ 
out (he power of comninniealing nj\ ideas or sensations, I under¬ 
took a long jounu'v to a eounlry wliiiii was to me unknown; as 
was also the language of tin'jHMiple by whom it is inhabited. 
The anxii'ty which I experloiieed, and ll^e silence wlildi I was 
obliged to obser\e, weie iheiefoie rather iiksome. 

1 soon, howewer, aiiiveil at the Liman, winch advances from 
the sea into ihe. Steppe*''; the south winds (dun lender its pas- 
sagt; dangerous ; but 1 passed it, ndiiig behind m} eoiidnetor, 
and my carnage arrived sab-: thanks to tlie caie and strength of 
tln^ Cossaeks, who preceded mj horses, and who drew it through 
the water. 

About forty verstsf farther, I past near a villag*' partly in 
ruins, in which some Aloldasians had just ostablisiicd tln‘mselv('s, 
and were dancing to the music ofa kind of’ ljag-pi|)e, to celebrate 
iheir new ai’quisition. In tlie environs I saw vast Hocks of 
partridges and bustards; and if 1 had not hceii obliged to pio- 


' Steppe is a va^t romji and nncultivnfed plain, wliicii |)im iner s neitiior 
In'es n,tr .shnih^. On nieetmg willialny almut lliirtec'ii veaiM old, \vc 
asked him how Umg it wonld ix* heforeVe ''Iionld tome (o mxuc titcs? JIis 
only :^usv^er wms, what do you nu nn lj\ tree-.? 

j A vei'bt IS uhout llircf tpiuitcrs ot :ta Lnglidi inilc.—.lM)nou. 
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ccod immedialfl)' to Nicolaief, I should have had the best 
possible sport. 

I had already travelled eighty versts from the above village, 
and had only met with one man. Tlie night beginning to fall, 

I was atlected by a melancholy torpor, in consequence of nry 
reflections on the barren regions which 1 had passed over. 

About ten at night, 1 approached towards the ban^s of the 
Bog: this river is here nearly three versts in width; and the 
watermen, who were fatigued by their day’s work, would not 
ferry me over. I was therefore obliged to sleep in iny britschka, 
or Polonese carriage, which is not hmtg upon springs till break 
of (lay. On waking, I was much surprised to find myself already 
placed in the boat, which was to convey me to the opposite shore: 
being, however, detained, 1 could not conceive what prevented 
us from going oft, \vh('n 1 obscrvi'd a crowd of men and women 
rushing towards the boat, in order to be carried over to the 
market with various articles which they had for sale. In vain 
I remonstrated against their admission, in consequence of the 
great number of passengers wlio were on board, and who, in¬ 
cluding the sailors, amounted to eighty in number, besides four 
oxen. We were, indeed, all alavmecl at the crowded slate of 
tin* vessel; but we had a fortunate passage. 

On arriving at Nicolaief, I delivered my letters of recommen¬ 
dation, and met with the kindest reception from the Marquis 
dc 'I’raversey, the admiral and commander in chief of all the 
Bussian ships in the Black Sea. 1 was recommended to him 
by M. Richelieu, and this rr'eommciidavion was attended with 
every effect which 1 could wish. 

M. de Beklecheft’, the governor-general, als'o received me 
with great familiurity; und being informed of the intent of my 
journey, he gave me letters of recommendation to the governor 
of Sympheropol. 

In Z'rance and England, a person who travels post, may be 
said to run; but in Russia be flies, particularly when travelling 
in tlie gckvernment of New Russia. I set off at half past eight 
in the morniiig from Nicolaief, and at a quarter past twelve 1 
found myself at the gates ot Cherson, having travelled sixty 
versts. 

The Russian establishments on the Black Sea drew from me 
the reflection, that a country cannot be otlierw iso than unfortu¬ 
nate, in which every individual consults only his private interest 
or personal ambition. Enormous sums have been squandered ^ 
on these settleinents without effect: Potemkin founded Cherson; 
but after his death it was neglected. Falleef laid the foundalioug 
of Nicolaief, but they were soon afterwarcis abantiqn^d fqtr 
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Oflessa, of which :^cltniral Ribas was the projector: this rjcw 
establishment was in its turn neglected, and would have goric 
to ruin, except for the paternal views of tlie emperor Alexander. 

I left Cherson on the 22d of April, at ten at night, and 
soon arrived on tlie banks of the Ingulet, or little Ingul, which 
is 80 called in order to distinguish it from a small river of the 
same name, which the Rog receives at Nicolai’cf; this river. 


which empties itself into the Dnieper, some versts above Clier- 
son, is not very wide, and is passed in an open boat, made far 
move carefully than any of those that I before observed in this 


country. 

The scite on the other side of tlie river is tolerably pleasant: 
on the banks of a small bay, which is foiined by a winding of 
the Ingulet, is a little well-built village, which is called Repniska; 
all th,; shore is bounded by rucks. 

liy break of day 1 had rcuchc*d Bercslaw', formerly called 
Kizikennan. A drcadfiii t:loud of dust is one of the greatest 
iuconveniciices of this journey: because nothing can secure the 
traveller against it; it penetrates every where, and renders the 
eyes uncommonly painful. I w'as, however, assured, that tljft 
Nogay I'arlars cover iheiv eyes with a kind of spectacles, to 
pievtiit its operation during their excursions. The Dnieper 
is Crossed opposite to the village lately mentioned; and at w Inch 
llie violence of the wind forced me to pass the day. From the 
Dnieper to the sea of Azof and the lines of the Ukraine, in the 
Crimea, is called Nogays’ Tartary; it is an immense plain, in 
which neither the smallest shrub nor hillock is perceptible. 

I met several bodies of travellers with caravans, who were 
conveying, either to Poland or the ports of the Black Sea, the 
salt which the Crimea abundantly produc^js. I’lic caravans were 
halting, and the conductors W'ere sleeping around a large lire 
with their vehicles behind them, while their oxen vvere grazing 
in the vicinitv. 


ft was from these vast deserts that the hordes of Tartars issued,' 
who overran Russia and Poland. Those savage and ferocious 
people subsisted by robbery and murder, and lived under tents, 
which they removed from place to place; while they kept 
numerous troops of horses, wliich, during a great part of the 
year, sought their own provender. 

The Nogays were, and are still of opinion, that no stranger 
can traverse their plains without envying them such possessions; 
so much are men attached to early habits and prejudices. 

1 was not long in icacliiug the Crimea, whiclj, since it came 
into the possession of Russia, has been distinguished by its 
ancient name of 'FauriJa. 
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geo(;raphtcal account of the Crimea, its J^atu* 

RAE HISTORY, OKNERXL APPEARANCE, COMPOSITION 
OF ITS mountains, MINES, JCC. 


Jl HE Crimea, which was formcllv known hy the name >f the 
•lauridaii Clw'rsonesiis, is a {H uiiisula, houudcil to the south 
and west by the Elack Sea; to llie east by the strait of Zabaclie 
and the sea of Azof; while to the north it is limited by a larpjo 
isthmus, about a ;>;coi;raiihieai mile in extent, by which it is 
united to tlie couliiaait, where, it coniumuieales with the steppes 
of Nop[a\s’Tartarv. Jt is prohahle, that the Crimea iva.s for¬ 
merly detached from it, and constituted with its hi},;lier and 
southern part, a perfect island. I'his opinion was maintained 
by the ancients, aiul has heeii supported by several modern 
authors, who, as well as Pliny, [[erodotiis, Strabo, 8cc. assert, 
that the ilo\\ing of tlie Elark Sea into the Mediterranean, is 
in consecjuence of its separation from the Ca''[)i:in sea, and the 
gradual desiccation which u'siiltod from it. 

"I'lie Crimea is situated bcTw/pen AT' y' and .53® 4-V east lon¬ 
gitude, and 44® 44' and 4.5® (jy north latitude. Mo^t ol' the inaj)s 
now extant, place it on an averaj»o brtweeii oI® 30' and ,5o® 10' 
cast longitude, and from 44° o to 4G® north latitude. 

On looking at a map, it will be seen that three fouilhs of tlie 
Crimea towards the north, form nothing but a vast plain, 
bounded to the south bv a chain ol' mountains which runs from 
S. E. to N. W. in a direction parallel w'ith tlic southern shore 
of the Black Sea. This ihaiii, wliich is seldom interrupted, 
extends from Balaclava almost as far as Caffa, being a length 
of about 1.50 versts, by an unequal w idth. Jt is composed of 
several links, and closed in iho interstices by a second fde of 
mountains, which are low'er and more northerly. 

C)ii entering the Crlinec., the eye wanders over a barren and 
level surface, consisting of an immense plain, 'without trees, 
rivulets, or hills, which reaches faither than the perceptible 
horizon, and stretches towards tlic southern part of the peninsula. 
On approacliing towards Syinpheropol, the scene suddenly 
changes, and the fatigued eye discovers in the distance a chain 
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of high mountains^ intei'sjiersed with several Tartar villages and 
w oods of high poplars^ scattered here and there atiiidst cultivated 
fields and meadows, refreshed by the waters of the Saighir: the 
soil now visibly begins to rise as far as the apparent bases of thte 
mountains, which also rise by degrees one above the other as 
far as the sea, of which they form the southern boundary- 

All the chain of mountains in the Crimea, rises in an evident 
manner towards the south; and forms, almost without interruption 
along the maritime coast, a line of prodigious escarpments: 
their general form consists of elevated cones, or, as they arte 
philosophically called, nipples, which are fractured and traversed 
by long and narrow valleys. These cooes become flat in a gra¬ 
dual manner towards the north: some of them are barren, but 
the greater part are covered with woods: this chain of mountains 
contains several springs of water: those which run towards the 
north, spread themselves through all the valleys; while those 
wliich take a southern direction, fertilize all the spote situated 
along the south shore of the Black Sea. 

The most elevated point of the Crimea, is the summit of a 
mountain, the configurarion of which had induced the Tartars 
to give it the name of Tchatyrdagh, or the tent mountain, and 
which was certainly the Trapetzos of the Greeks- Having been 
so imprudent as to ascend the Tchatyrdagh, towards cvaiing, 
nolwitnstaiiding the representations of my guides, night overtook 
US, and the darkness was increased by the woods through which 
we were obliged to pass. After a journey of two hours> through 
rugged and very narrow paths, in which we were every instant 
in danger of breaking our necks, my guide confessed to my 
interpreter lliat tliey knew not where they were, having totally 
lost their way. Being much pressed by hunger, we endeavoured, 
but in vain, to retrace our steps, and find the path which we had 
missed; every now and then our progress was stopped by trees, 
and we could not prevent many blows in the face which we 
received from the branches. Our horses were wearied; mine 
had even lain down overcome, as I supposed, by fatigue, when 
M. Guleira, a Genoese, who accompanied me, came to assist 
me in forcing the animal to get up; but he obstinately refused 
to stir. Disgusteil with his resistance, I endeavoured to find 
out what occasioned it, when I saw that he was entangled 
amongst the branches of underwood,, which concealed one of 
the perpendicular precipices so common in these mountains: hiS 
instinct therefore evidently saved my life. After wandering 
rnuch longer about the mountain and through the wood, often 
incurring imminent danger, our guides made us consent to piss 
the night without proceeding fartljer, notwithstanding the extrema • 
cold and hunger with which we were afflicted. One of them> 
KEUILLY.] » • 
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V'lio vvaSvWortby of being a Friday to a new Robinson Crusoe, suc¬ 
ceeded in kindling a fire from home dry leaves and branches, 
which we increased to a great extent, and then slept around it 
till break of day. VV"c then met with the path which led us to 
a village on the road to Aluelita, where a breakfast of sour 
mare s milk and black bread appeared to us dt^licious. 

To return to a description of the 'rdiatyrdagh: its 
clouded point may be seen in clear weather at the distance of 
eighty versts. 71ie mountain, comprisirig the extent of its 
base, must be nearly ten versts in length from north to south, 
and btl\\(en five and six from east to west. 'Fhe 7^chatyrdagh 
appeals to be divided into three parts or degret^s; though rough, 
the road of the first part is tolerably gorid, and even jjassablc 
for carriages : it is about two wersts in IcnL;l!i, and is sliaded by 
medlar and oak trees ; and fiom this fiisL divlsu)u of the moun¬ 
tain issues a fine cold spring. 7 he second division is much 
steeper, but tlic road is passable by horst's. 71ie elm is the 
only tiee wliich this part contains. On reaching tlic base of the 
uppermost dn isioii, horses can no longer be used to ascend to¬ 
wards the summit, as this part is composed of rocky terraces, 
disposed above each other like steps, which it is even diflicult 
to climb. 7'lie uppermost platform of the mountain seems to 
be a small plain of stones. 77u! rock is peeled or naked ; and 
there are seen several large spots, which seem as if hollowed 
out, as well as others, which resemble round pits, wherein the 
snow’ remains throughout the year. t)n taking possession of the 
Crimea, the mountain \va.s measured, when its he ight was found 
to he about 1200 feet above the level of the sea 5 but as the 
crevices in which the snow iTinains are not very deep, i am in¬ 
duced to think that <;his estimaU^ is inaccurate. In clear wea¬ 
ther one may sec from this eminence the greatest part of the 
peninsula, and the sea, wiiicli runs along its whole extent. 71ic 
7 'chalyrdagli is considered in the vicinity as an excellent baro¬ 
meter : when covered w'Uh clouds it indicates rain ; but when it 
is entirely chiar, it announces a succession of fine vveatlier. 

The mountauis often clr’nge thdr apparent forms and aspects; 
and the embeliislnnents of tile scenery vary at every step, as if 
by magical power. Sometimes the oaks, beech, elms, pines, 
wild clieiry-treos, walnut-trees, elders, hawthoins, and arbute- 
trees, which cover the niouutains, give them a degree of liveli¬ 
ness which delights the traveller, w ho is wearied by the naked¬ 
ness of the Steppes; at other times, the enormous rocks which 
are, heaped above each otlier, present a prosfKct that is both in- 
tefestmg and sublime. Here, the gradations of the mountains, 
which arc covered by gardens filled with odoriferous fiowers, 
aud watered by numerous springs, every where impart a liealth- 
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fill fiagranre :—lliore, aro to be seen nothing but barijpn rocks 
without Verdure, and ev<*n without soil; while nature ^eeins to 
have taken delight in diversifyiug their shapes. In several parts 
the springs fall in cascades troin tlu* sinnniits of tlie sleep rocks, 
particularlv those of the j\kar-sou. At length tlio sensations 
and pleasure ol‘ the observer are varied bv the a|>poaianee of 
iTiDuiUuins abuudautlv covered witli wood of all kinds, portions 
of well cultivated lauds, rocks rising to a prodigious height, 
which arc seen through chasms, and whose sides are covered W'ilh 
numerous shrubs, the bark ol which being of a blood red, and 
the flowers w'liile, torni a striking contrast with the grey colour 
of the stone. The prospect is greatly heightened by the flocks 
and herds that graze f)n the summits ot the mountains, tlie dull 
roaring of the st»a, the noise troin the fulls ol the water, the 
rougliuess of tlrj roads, and tlicd(‘pth ot the precipices ; so that 
the traveller does not leave these parts W’llbout regiet, paiticu- 
laiiy as their dislance, and the dijliculty of the road, seldom pei- 
mit of his paving them more than one visit. 

With respect to tlie structure of the mountains, lliey are 
formed of talcarious rock, w'hich is hard, grey, and arranged in 
strata of dift’orent degrees of thickness, together with luyeis of 
a schistous and argillaceous nature. Ihere are also found in 
these hori/.oiital strata, which are alternate and repeated a great 
number of times, a cjuanlity of breccia, formed ol flints com¬ 
pacted together, as well as several varieties ot wakkij and ser¬ 
pentine ; but tlie last are the scarcest ot auy. 

^^he hard calcarious rock exliibits scarcely any trace of re¬ 
cognisable petrifactions; and those which are lound, aie mostly 
degraded corallites. Amongst the hard schisli vvhidi are often 
inserted between those of clay, is found a Blackish kind of slate, 
sometimes mixed with sand, and at others disposed in very 
thin lamina-. In the most eastern part of these mountains the 
sandy schistus is often a sort of free-stone,^ so very line, that 
the grain of it can scarcely bie perceived. The hardest parts ot 
this stone exhibit in their fractures many chrystaliscd filaments ot 
transparent quartz, which are sometimes replaced by lea roc - 
crystal. Thcie may also be reckoned among this tree-stone 
many strata of mill-stone, which form whole mountains in the 

environs of Sudagh. . , , t i 

]n several parts of the Crimea, but particularly near Inker- 

mann, the rivulet Sabla, about sixteen versts from Akmetshet, 
and ill a valley between Aktiar and Balaclava, are the mines ut 
Kil; a name which the Tartars give to an excellent kind ot 
greyish fullev’s-carth, that serves as soap. They dig vve s in 
the form of funnels, to penetrate as far as the argillaceous strata, 
which, at about two feet in deplh^ presents an uncommonly 

u a 
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^at crust, underneath which is a white cretaceous marl. When 
they have dug as deep as possible in one of these wells, they 
abandon it, and dig another; while the lumps of earth which 
fall from the sides soon fill it up. 

The strata of argillaceous schistus are sometimes as hard as 
that of the same kind in mines, and they are often coloured by 
a martial ochre; ihrysomctimrs contain, in lumps or strings, 
and at others, in entire beds, masses of detached ores, or per¬ 
fect kidneys of a red, brown, or grey colour, loaded with clay, 
sometimes hollow and in laminae, ut others heavy and compact. 
These are chiefly found in the mountains to the east that are 
situated near the villages of Koos and Sudagh; oik! in those to 
the west, betw^een Laspi and Foros, near a part which tl)e Tar¬ 
tars call j41asma. "lliere ha.s not hitherto been discovere l in 
the Crimea the least trace of any other metal. 

The highest and oldest mountains of the Crimea form the 
southern boundary of this peninsula, and extend from Caffa to 
Balaclava. After having passed the cape behind which Cafl'a 
is situated, you ascend the (*astern side of the mountain of 
Karadagh, in w^hich there w'as formerly a Tartar village, with a 
metshet and a handsome fountain. The roud runs round the base 
of this great mountain, the crest of which is very high, and 
surmounted by rocks of a conical form. Soon after you arrive 
at the valley of Otus, in which are two little villages at a short 
distance from each other: this valley is watered by a rivulet, 
and its soil is favourable for the culture of the vine and other 
fruit-trees; the surrounding heights are covered with wood. 
The road which leads to Koos passes over some steep hills, and 
soon becomes impracticable for carriages; while there may oc¬ 
casionally be observed on it some beds of iron ore. ITie valley 
beyond Koos contains several orchards, and the population of 
this village is still very considerable, liefore the emigration of 
the Greeks there were many persons in it who occupied themselves 
with the culture of the vine: the mountains in the vicinity fur¬ 
nish an abundance of blocks of free-stone, which the inhabitants 
use for building their bou^^es and the walls of their vineyards. 
The valley of Koos is very hot, being secured from the cold 
winds by the high mountains, which all run in a south-east di¬ 
rection, and nearly in parallel chains. This valley contains a 
number of gardens and vineyards; it extends to a length of up¬ 
wards of three Versts as far as the sea, and near the village it 
divides into two other spacious plains. 

To the left you leave the great mountainous ridge called 
l^yuksrrt, which advances into the sea, and soon afterwards 
aiT^ve at the village of Tdkluk, situated four versts from the 
sen, and surrounded by vineyards, which jiroduce a tolerably good 
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wine. Between tliis village and the shore there is seen on a hil¬ 
lock a remarkable rock, composed of enormous masses of frac¬ 
tured calcarious stone. The Tartars have given it the name 
Paraloin-kaja, or the broken rock. 

The road which leads to Sudagh extends to a considerable 
distance along the shore, on account of the numerous ravines 
which descend from the I’okluk-sirt After passing between the 
Altch-kaia and the Atshik-sirt you perceive the valley of Sudagh; 
which is upwards of three \crsts ill length, by twoiu width, and is 
famed for the excellent wine which it produces. Tt^ xtends from 
the sea-shore amongst the mountains in a direction almost from 
south to north, and is prolonged in a narrower manner to the 
north and the m cst. It is covered Avith vineyards and orchards ; 
its lower part, which forms an oval plain perceptibly iiu lining to 
the south, is exposed to the rays of the sun, whicli gives ;t rc- 
inurkal)ly rich flavoiir to the grapes, that is not possessed by those 
in tlie higher valleys. It is watered by several rivulets, the 
stiearns of which being conveyed by means of canals, produce 
fertility in every part. The mountains in the vicinity are not llie 
bighest in the Crimea, but they are generally fractured and ex¬ 
tremely steep. 

I’be ancient Genoese fortress of Soldaya is situated on a very 
sleep rock, which, towards the sea, is almost perpendicular. 
Jt is surrounded by a high and thick wall furnished with towers, 
some of which are round, and others square. The wall on the 
sea-side is interrupted by the rocks which project in a perpen¬ 
dicular manner ; it contains arched wells, which are large and 
deep. A few years ago there might be seen the ruins of several 
buildings in a gothic style ; but on the eastern side of the town 
there remain none except the large and handsome cathedral 
church, and the towers and Avails of the jilace, 

On following the course of the rivulet Karagatch, and climb¬ 


ing the heiglits, you come, about ten versts from Sudagh, to the 
hamlet of Kutlak, which is situated in a spacious valley planted 
with vines and surrounded by hills of a moderate height. Near 
Kutlak is a very high quarry, which the inhabitants work with great 
perseverance, and roll down into the valley the blocks which 
they detach from the upper parts; almost all the mills in the Cri¬ 
mea are supplied with these stones- 

After crossing several valleys, you perceive, at about a verst and 
a half from the sea, that of Kapsokor, which is covered with 
orchards and vineyards; it lies between the mountains in a very 
advantageous position. The Tartars who reside on this spot 
are in easy circumstances; their plain is surrounded by emi¬ 
nences, and contains many extensive tields, which produce cu¬ 
cumbers and hemp. The hills arc^covered with w'oods. 
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About half way from Uskut there may be observed^ on a 
promoutory, an ancient (ireek tower, in tolerable good preser¬ 
vation, to which the Tartars have given the name of Tclioban- 
kale, whicli signifies the fort of the shepherds. The coast forms 
a good-sized bay in front of the village of Uskut, which stands 
at some distance from the sea in a valley watered bv several 
springs, and filled willi vines which produce a wine of a very 
bad (juality. Uskut is well peopleil: from the noiglibouring 
heights one may distinctly see to tlic southward an extent of 
nearly sixty versts of coast. 

About ten versts further is the village of Tnyak, in a warm 
and agreeable valley near the sea, and most of whicli is sown 
wdtli nothing but hemp; hut that vliich is cultivated in the 
environs of Aluchta always has the preferrnce, while, its cullure 
forms the principal means of subsistence aniung;5>J iheTartais. 

A narrow path, which is steep and borden d by precipice?, 
conducts the traveller to the village of Kiitchuk-ozen ; which is 
built in a narrow' valley near a high moiuitaiu that luns towards 
the sea, and is called by the I'artars Kutilla. After passing 
this village you meet with a hillock, called Kara-ul-obo, or 
the guard s hillock : it derives its name from a piquet of Cossacks 
which is stationed there. Part of this hillock lately ga\e way. 

A few hours’ journey loads the traveller into the va!li*y of 
Aluchta, w'hich saparates the eastern part of the high mountains 
of the Crimea from those of the west, which w^e lately jiasscd 
over. 

From the foot of the Tchatyrdagh begins a w^ooded valley, 
intersected by several rivulets that nm towards Aluchta; this 
spot is situated on an isolated ehwation contiguous to the sea, 
and in it may still be perceived the vestige of an ancient Greek 
fortification. Aluchta, at that time the episco[>al seat, had a 
considerable population. At the end of the valley the Tchatyrdagh 
takes its rise: the view^ exteruls to tlie sea, and the low 
turf-covered houses, built on the declivity of the coast, seem 
like the walls of a garden. 71ie Tartars build tlnlr houses 
against the steep sides of the nioiintains; the front wall is 
formed entirely of rough hewn stone; and the roof is Hat and 
covered witli tuii, on which the inhabitants can walk ; while in 
summer they even sleep on it. The inside presents nothing but 
a spacious hearlhj willi a chimney to conduct the smoke. The 
whole of their furniture ';onsist.s of a coarse kind of carpeting 
and some cushions. 1 had a letter for the chief of the village : 
he was a respectable Tartar, who gave me an excellent dinner, 
according to the fashion of the country, furnisheil us with very 
good horses, and sent his Ivother to act as our guide. After 
riding along the sea-shore for some time, w e began to ascend a 
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path which was very narrow and bomulod by precipices, the bol- 
tom ot which was washeil by ihe sea; in some parts the horses 
had scaicciy room enough to walk, insomuch that no animals 
buttho.se wliicli are accustomed to the country can pass it with 
satV'tv. 

"I’he inhabitants of these parts have a few herds of buffaloes; 
indeed the protlii^ious strength of this animal seems necessary to 
perform so difficult a labour as the cultivation of the soil. The 
village of Knlciiouk-lamliat lias a toh'rably convenient harbour, 
ill front of which is the Ayou-dagli, or Bear’s Mountain, 
which is covered with stones, though it here and there contains 
woods. It is situated in tlie sea, towards which it is par¬ 
ticularly steep, and from which may be seen, on inucccssil>U 
rocks, a ruindier of strawberry plants and arlmtes. 

In a litth^ valley, about four versts from Kutclnik-Iambar, 
a]>pears the piettv village of Parthenik, which is inliabited 
almost entirely bj (J recks ; It contains a great lunnbcr of gardens 
and fruit-trees, particularly walnuts, which are uncommonly 
line ; while llie fertility is increased by a number of streams 
that p{iss over the grounds. 

After we had continued to ascend till wc reached the hamlet 
of Kui'kulet, w'e crossed the small bank or ridge that unites the 
Ayou-dagli to the mountains, and discovered the line valley of 
Yursuf. At the top of an inaccessible rock, fractured in two 
parts, and w hudj extewds into the sea, we observed some remains 
of aGeiioi'se fortiiicatlon, Tlie passage between the two rocks 
was closc'd by a wall: there still remain some vestiges of bat¬ 
teries and bastions, togetlier witli the fonndalions of a round 
tower; an out-w'ork of masonry descends towards the sea, and 
a very safe hai hour has been made across a shoal, which com- 
immicates with the shore by a small and ingeniously con¬ 
st] ucted mole. 

Behind the promontory of Nikita, which stretches towards 
tlie sea, is a village of the same name ; and farther on, beyond 
a heath occasionally interspersed willi wood, are two others, 
called Magaratch and Marssaiula. They were formerly inha¬ 
bited by Greeks, who emigrated fioni Mariopol; and their nu¬ 
merous gardens, which are watered by abundant springs, now 
remain uncultivated. Between the two last-nieiitioncd villages 
here the ruins of a chapel, which are shaded by old walnut-trees, 
and beneath which a rivulet lakes its course. Hither the traveller 
repairs to rest, and linds a wooden bowl placed on a projection of 
the rock, from which he dips water from the spring to slake his 
thirst; after w hicli he scrupulously places tlie vase oil the spot 
from which he took it. This trivial accommodation is a striking, 
though simple, proof of the hospitality of the Tartars. 
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After passing ille village of Derekoi, llie environs of which 
abound in plants^ w e descended into ihe valley of Yalta. This 
place was formerly occupied by llie Greeks; and to judge from 
the ruins which still remain, it must have been of a consider¬ 
able si/e ; at present it is only the residence of a few 1 artars. 
its bay is safe. It is exposed to the south, and though little 
frequented, a kind of lazaretto is established near it. This fine 
valley is filled w ith gardens, and sin rounded by heights w ell 
covered with woods. 

The roail soon turns round a mill, and leads from the valley to 
tite summits of the mountains; sometimes it is so steep as to 
force the traveller to descend with rapidity, and compel him to "go 
far out of his way in order to avoid fhc dangerous parts. VVe 
weie obliged, on this account, strictly to follow' the young Tar¬ 
tar who acted as our guide : liis agility was really astonishing; 
for he leaped like a goat, without any fear, from one rock to 
another. 

About six versts from Yalta, and quite on the sea-sliorc, is 
situated the village of Aoutka, inhabited by Greeks, W'lmse em¬ 
ployment is principally in fisliiiig f(ir o}sters. Here may be 
seen the cascades of the Akaisn, which fall upon the top of a 
rock sixty fathoms in height; a circmnslance which I should de¬ 
light to describe, if I were not diflideut of the enthusiasm with 
w'hicli it inspired me. 

The chain of mountains conlinues towards the right, and con¬ 
tains three Tartar villages, called Gaspra, Choi is, and Muskor. 
Several olive and fig-trees, which aie dispeiscd amongst them, 
indicate the fertility of the soil; but on approaching Alupka, 
the scene suddenly changes, and the image of chaos appears in 
a.< its horror. VVhole woods rooted up, rocks heaped upon one 
another, trees suspended over an ab\sH by a single root; all 
give the tiavellcran idea of general destruction, fu one pait 
enormous fragments of stone, proceeding from the fall of a 
mass of rock on the sea-side, cover an extent of two vcists 
inland ; and it is upon and amongst tlicsc ruins lhat a village is 
established, with gardens and parcels of cultivated land. The 
Tartars have not even been afraid t() build their huts under some 
of these enormous masses, which still seem icad\ to fall and 
crush them : nature, however, which seems otherwise to have 
treated the country like a step-mother, has not refused it cvciy 
thing. The valley, which is one of the hottest in the whole sonthem 
4‘oa.sl, is sheltered from cold winds, and being only exposed 
towards the south, the heat is concentrated in it throughout the 
day. Vine-sprouts may be seen shooting round the rocks; 
white frg-trees, pomegraiiateH, olive and walnut-trees, grow' bt - 
uveen iheii fructurcs; but t^ese trees appeared with u scanty 
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and decayed foliage, in consequence of the severity of the win¬ 
ter of ]80*2. A laurel-tree alone seemed to have resisted its at¬ 
tack, whose green and vigorous head shot forth amidst those vast 
ruins. 1 was much astonished to hear the word i)apkne pro¬ 
ceed from the mouth of a Tartar; but I found that the laurel 
being unknown to the Tartars before its transplantation, they 
have adopted the Greek name. 

The high mountain which surrourids the valley of Alupka is 
the famous Kriometopou (K^ta fjieTuTro^) so ucll known to the 
ancient Greek navigators* After clearing the cape called Cro^ 
tis-buroii, you pciceivethe valley of Simeiis, in which are great 
iiumbeis of olive-trees, mixed with abundance of pomegranates 
and otiier fruit-trees. The frightful aspect of the rocks, which 
form perpendicular faces on the land side, and the view of the 
sea, M'hich extends as far as the horizon, render this valley de¬ 
lightful to llic traveller who is pleased with contrasts. We con¬ 
tinued to ascend along a road which passed over woody eminen¬ 
ces, but was not altogether without danger. Tlie cold began to be 
felt, clouds rolled under our feet, and seemed like a white sea 
in motion, which hid from the view the country bencatli it. 

After a rather tedious journey we arrived at a promontory, 
behind which is situated the village of Limana: this considerable 
cape terminates near the sea wdth an elevated, inaccessible, and 
lonely rock. On ttie summit of the mountain is a thick wall, 
construrted in front of the only practicable part. On the side, 
next to die village the descent is so steep, that, on reaching the bot¬ 
tom with tlie greatest difficulty, you perceive nothing but a vast 
side, which it seems equally impossible to climb up or descend 
from. As this high mountain is to the east of Limana, the rays 
of the sun fall rather later on it than elsevvli^re. 

The path, which is only a few inches wide, now becomes 
more dangerous. We travelled incessantly along ravines or 
dreadful preci])iccs, to the bottom of which the eye could not 
penetrate; wliile the path was worn away by a heavy fall of rain, 
W'hicli had rendered it equally difficult both for pedestrians and 
horsemen. I did not trust myself, without much alarm, to the 
knowledge and instinct of niy horse, though I fortunately ar¬ 
rived unhurt at the village of Kik^ueis. Here the rocky front 
which rises from tlie mountains becomes lower, after having con¬ 
tinued, without interruption, for the space of twenty-two versts* 
From time to time large fragments fall off and roll as far as 
the sea« 

On approaching Kutchukoy, I saw a part of the mountain 
which had fallen in the preceding year as far as the shore, and 
at a short distance from the spot where the great overthrow oc- 
CAirred in 1784. 1 presume that this disruption succeeded the 
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shock of M iBarthquakc which was felt at the same period; biif 
i 4:ould not obtain any account of the accident: the event was 
unknown even to Pallas. I shall, however, quote his own 
words. ^ 

Prom the front of the rock the coast was a series of ravines, 
through one of which ran a rivulet. Tl)e lOlh Pebniary, the 
surface of the soil began to crack and separate; and the same 
day the rivulet, which turned two Tartar mills, was lost in the 
crevices. Two days after the superficies of the soil had conti¬ 
nued to break, and the apprehension of danger hud caused the 
Tartars to leave their habitations w'ilh their cattle and eft’ccts, 
the whole of the space between die ravines abovenicntioned, 
from the elevated front of the rock, as far as the sea, fell in at 


midnight, with a frightful noise, to the extent of nearly two 
versts in lenglli, and from 330 to 300 fathoms in width. This 
eruption, which comiiiuod till the 28th of Pidiruary, mad<? a 
ditch ten fathoms in depth, iti which remained one large and two 
small parallel banks of the solid rock : in proportion as onepait 
of the steep side became detached from th(‘ rock, the whole 
mass pressed in the same proportion on its base, and the sliorn 
advanced from diat time into the sea, in a circiunference of 
from sixty to eighty toises. In the night of the 28th, two 
slight shocks of an earthquake were felt, a!U;r which llie water 
of the rivulet, which had disappeared, began to ilow again at 
die superficies, but ran in a dilferent direction; after forming 
several lakes and marshy places along the new slioro, besides the 
tw^o mills lately montiouefi, this i'all buried in its ruins eight 
hoiis'cs, and destroyed whole fields and gardens,” 

^I'he inhabitants of Kutchiikoy Iiave already forgotten these 
disasters, and do not even think of tliose which now scorn to 
threaten them. 


Wc crossed the village Pechatka to arrive at that of PoroS, 
situated at the foot of the mountain, on the other side of which 
is the vaJie} of Baidari. A dangerons and winding path leads 
tothis steep and w^oody side. After climbing, with difficulty, 
for a long time, wc discov red, on looking behind us, the sea, 


above which we found ourselves at an extraordinary height. 
The horses, aamstonicd to these paths, pass from one rock to 
another wnih suck sagacity as to insjiire coufidruce. Indeed it 
would nciliiei be easy nor pnid(‘iil to turn them from their ordi¬ 
nary route. After taking as much tim6 to d<\scend as we had 
employed in Iravtdliiig upwards, we percebed the so-much ex¬ 
tolled valley of BaVduri: this charming spot, which is surrounded 
by high mountains, abundantly covered w 1th wood, is from tif- 


eento sixteen versts in length? hy eight or ten in breadth. 
Several large meadows, through which runs a pretty rivuletp^ 
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are occasionally interrupted by small elevations, cov«red with 
villages, and line woods and gardens. .Great numbers of flocks 
are reared in the valley, and give animation to a delightful scene, 
v^lJich s(;cms the residence of peace and happiness. 

We next ascended a verv Iiigli rock, which separates BaVdari 
from tije small valley of Varimlka: the road v^hich leads to 
Balaclava was made for the iimpress Galharine 11. at the time 
of her journey to the Crimea. The soil being a continued 
rock, it retpured infinilc difliculty to make it passable. After a 
journey of some hours, we reached Balaclava, at which termi-. 
nates the chain of the high mountains of the southern coasts. 

CHAP. 111. 


VOLCANOS.-EARTHQUAKES.-DISRUPTIONS.-EJEC¬ 
TIONS OF MUD.-OUALIIIES Op THE SOIL.-RIVERS.—^ 

SALINE LAKES, &.C. 

M • Hablitz, in his description of Taurida, and several au¬ 
thors v^'ho have since \vrittcn, have asserted, that the soil of the 
Criuicu proves it to contain exhausted volcanos, which might 
have subverted the whole peiiinsulu. The mountains afford no 
indications of craters, uor do they contain any visible trace of 
extinct volcanos. Some thick beds of lava, which are found 
at Balaclava, and near \ ursuf, doubtless have proceeded from 
the ballast of the Genoese vessels. The sea-shore near the moun¬ 
tain of Karadagli, is covered with pebbles of green jasper, 
sometimes veined w ith red, and chalcedony ; this, indeed, is the 
only stone in all the Crimea which can he ^adduced in support 
of the opinion of M. Ifablitz. 

Earthquakes seldom happen in the Crimea; neverthe-. 
less, the almost perpendicular inclination of a bed of stone, 
which forms part of the Altchakaya, can only be attributed 
to a central overthrow\ M. Pallas found in this bed a 
lump of blackish petrified wood: it w'as flat and fractured, and 
the apertures were filled with spatli. The different layers of 
this stratum consist, of free-stone blocks, irregularly placed one 
above the other. The junctures, and even the level parts,^ are 
filled and covered with a matter, the principle of which ap|>ears 
to be mud ai^d schistous sand. Sometimes helemnites are fouud 
in this broken, and with their fragments again partly 

united; large flat impressions of ammonites, of the size of 
one’s hand; and St. James’s shells, similar to those that aro 
found on the shores of the Black Sea. It cannot be douhtec^ 
these stopes have qonie from a horizontal which waa 

c « . 
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formerly beneath the sea, and that the petrified wood alluded 
has been flattened in this position. 

As to >the great disruptions of rocks, they have been caused 
by the springs, which have undermined the soft strata on which 
they were supported, or by the ice and streams of rain-water, 
which, by gradually effecting a passage through, and enlarging 
their chasms, have at length detached vast masses. 

Towards the nortli, about a verst from Yenikale, some pools 
of saline water are found on the tops of hillocks ; it seems to 
boil on issuing from the earth, and its surface is covered with a 
quantity of petroleum. 

Between Kertch and Yenikale, there may often be seen 
openings formed, without doubt, by ancient eruptions of mud ; 
and near these are seveial exsiccated gulphs, as well as others, 
which sometimes in summer throw out soft mud and bubbles; 
but this phenomenon occurs most frequently in the isle of Taman, 
Near these gulph.s the ground is clastic, and full of chasms and 
crevices; those which are still in action expand a ceitain <legree 
of heat through the atmosphet c which surrounds them, though 
the matter which they eject seems cold to the touch. 

pn the 5th of September, after a subterraneous noise, 

accompanied with terrific thunder, ihvra was seen to rise from 
the bottom of the sea of Azof, opposite T emruk, an island, 
about 100 fathoms in circumference : from its centre a quantity 
of mud appeared to issue, and a volcanic eruption suddenly 
Covered it with fire and smoke. In the following year this 
island totally disappeared; but it is not known whether it was 
dissolved by the sea, or sunk again to the bottom- 

M. Pallas, in his journey through the southern provinces of 
the Russian enipirev has given an interesting detail of this phe- 
nomcnoii, to which he adds his opinion relative to these vol¬ 
canos of slime or mud, and their natural causes’^. 

* As M. Reuilly says nothing farther on this interesting subject, the 
Editor has thought proper to subjoin, in the following note, the account of 
that wqndcrful event, as discribed by M. Pallas hiniself. It will doubtless 
be new to the majority of readers. 

Speaking of tlie island which rose from the sea, he says," on the 5th of 
September, 179^, after having heard at sun-rise, in the sea of Aiof op- 
pnsito to Temruk, and a hundred and fifty fathoms from the shore, a 
subterraneous riiiubtingi accompanied with dreadful thunder, the surprise 
and alarm of tho spectators were considerably augmented on observing,, 
after an explosion similar uj a cannon shot, an isle like a great sepulchral 
hillock, rising from the bottom of the sea, which at that part was from five to 
iix fathomn deep. Tliis isle ascended above the level of the sea, and appeared 
io be nearly a hundi^ed fathoms in circumference: it seemed to rise, split, 
and eject mud and stones, till an eruption of fire arid smoke had covered 
whole place. The time required by Nature for effecting this <;hango 
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The quality of the soil, which is in general mnr1y> is not 
every where alike. That of the plain consists of a sandy 
clay and decomposed earth* Its fertility depends upon its 
mixture with this earth and upon its humidity. That of 
the vallies, manured with lime and chalk, is composed of 
clay and pebbles, under a thick stratum of mould; and its 
fertility is increased by the streams which descend Iroui the 

was two hi^urs, and the sra so iiiipotnous on those days, that no one 
could'trust himself on the cU’inont in a xe^sc!, fur the purpose of limiting 
the isle, whicli appeared to liavc* an elevation e>f two fathoms aliiwe the 
wares, and was quite black, from the th^gori^cment of imid tluit h ul taken 
place. The same day, at seven o’clock in tlu* i voninsr, two strong shocks 
of an earthquake were foit at Kkatcrinodar, whicli is t so hundred versts 
disiaurc from hence. t>ubv(*qucnt account' respecting tins isle, conrur in 
descrb)iugit to be seventy-two fathoms in iciiglli, l)y forty-oig'it iti breadth, 
wnth ail elevation of seven feet above the level of t!ie sea. 

My occupations of every kind, together with the: fevtr with which T was 
aflhetedat that time, prevented n?e from makina jonrnoy to Taman, to 
observe this remarkable phenomenon. Tlic follovvinL; year 1 learned that 
this isle had been either di'^solved by the waves, or liail ag.iin sunk, 
no traces of it being then perceptible at the surface,” 

The following account, by Professor Pallas, contains a new and interest¬ 
ing theory of tlie volcanos of mud and shine peculiar to the Crimea.—• 

In the month of March 1701, Lieutenant Conslantinc lanivarcf, inspector 
of the quarantine at Taman, wrote that on the';l7tii of rebrnary, at half 
past eight in the morning, tlie hillock on the point of hind to the north, 
situated only twelve versts from Taman, in a diagomd direction acro^s the 
gulph, but sixty by a circuitous course over hind, mui just exhibited the 
following extraordinary events. -At first u rumbling was heard in the air, 
which was succeeded by a violent gust of wind, that lasted only a ininntc; 
next, a noise was board similar to thunder, whicli ramo from the hillock, 
and immediately afterw-ards a column oi thiol; and blark smoVo issued 
from tlie middle of its summit. In t!ie space of a minute, llu re arose anorlier 
of violent lire, which at a distance appeared to lifr iifty feet in lieighr, ahi 
thirty in circninfercncc. This flame lasted from half past eight till ten 
minutes before ten, when a messenger who had been sent to the part at the 
time that the noise, fire, and smoke seemed to decrease, returned, and 
reported that an aperture had been formed on the Iiillock, the size of which 
could not be ascertained, because the snrecssive eruptions, aecoin-. 
panied by flames and smuke, emitted a hot mud, which spread in every 
direction, and rendered an approach impracticable. Tlie eruption was. 
neither preceded nor followed by any shock of an earthquake. 

“ It appears from the diflerent accounts of ocular witnesses, who observed 
this phenomenon both at Taman and Yenikalo, and xlsited the mountain 
after its eruption, that the explosion rescmhlctl t!»e rumbling of thunder, 
and the report did not last longer than that of a thundci-chip. A noi.se and 
hissing were also heard in the air at Ycnikalc, both [H'e\ ious and subsequent 
to the explosion. At the instant of tlie report, there issued a wliite vapour,^ 
which xvas followed by a smoke as black as soot, and this was penerrateH by a 
column of lire, with flames of a bright-red and palc-ycHoxv colour in the 
form 4 »f an expanded sheaf, and which, notwitiistandmg a very strong wind 
which blew at the tjmc, ro^'C to a perpendicular height twice as great as. 
(hat of a mountain. This column of* fire divappeared in twenty-five 
mmutes, but tlic bl 2 u:k smoke lasted four or live hours, and spread, fortk 
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ne^libouiing heights. On the mountains^ this soil is stroi^N 
mixed with sand and pebbles; but wheat and vines succeed 
well upon it. The places that lie near the banks of the rivers 
Rre, in general, the best both for agriculture and pasturage; but 
tbc most famous are those of the Alma. This little river runs 
diraugli an agreeable country; indeed the vallies which arc via* 

thick and heavy rlou{ls over both sides. By the fuliowiog day, it had^ 
however, eiilireiy disappeared. 

When the first explosion took place, the inountain propelled w ith \ iolcuro 
into the air several portions of inud, and vomited quantities of u strailur 
^tb^tauce, in every directiou around it, to the disianec of at least a ver-'t. 
By disphioing a portion of vegetable earth, to the extent of a fathom, 
which was at cliat 1 line frozen, the great 111*1 of mud made its way Irom 
tl^e gulph; firstit ran milIi rapidity, hut afterwards slower, covering all 
parts of tlieuioiuitain, without having any sensible dcgu'<" of Iieat, accoriUnj; 
to the report of many respectable persons, wlio arrived oji lioTfecback totiie 
place a few hoars after the eruption; yet the mud then continued to einil 
a stvoiig smoke throuu;h a very cold air. But some Cossacks, who had been 
Sen^ there, made n contrary rcpoit, and insisted thaltl<e mud was hot at the 
tiwe of ks efdux. A continual hissiiig and boiling weie heard in tlic uioun- 
taiii till night; and till the tlihd day, the mud was sometimes thrown on; 
to the height of ten or twelve feet. At a subsequent period the mountain 
mmie a cracking noise, and again bcj^an to throw out mud in the air, but 
witbout exhibiting an appearance ot lire, CAcn during the tnght, lu the 
month of March, a surveyor was, suit to Taman, to make a plan of the 
Kuku-oho, and he found the first npctHirc that had been formed at the summit 
the liiilork,^ to he ten or twelve fathoms wide, w'lule the principal gulpU 
was an arsbiiie and a ludf in diameter. At the same time he observed to 
i^sue at intervals, some smoke and mud, containing a portion of petroleum, 
wliicli tends to sticijgtlicn tlie opinion, wludi was then started, respeetmg 
the mud, us it was found to he very bituminous. TIic muddy ejections 
were at chat time of the same extent as I found tiictu in the following 
Rummer. For a length of time the deep, soft, and tpnacious mud preveuted 
9 ^ approach to the poiul of the mountuiq, but a long-continued dvy season 
buvmg desiccated and even hardened the whole mass, it may now be passed 
over, and examined m every dircefiou. Its coniposltion, vvhen I visited 
♦he liiUock, was as follov\ s:—The summit was surrounded by a mass of mud, 
which might be eijtnnatcd at upwards of 100,000 cubic fathoms. Tins nias^, 
whicli covered the hillock in every direction, hat iti a more extensive maimer 
tathe south and west, had overflowed in several unequal torrents, which were 
ht Sopic places two or three arshines thick, and resembled a fine paste 
with, a thick border, Tlie heap to the north-east, is the largest and thickest, 
it U very wide at top, and ei^teuds, as does the narrowest stream, t<) tin? 
vest and south-west, even into the plain at the foot of the inouutaiii. 
Thu former is 400 fathoms long, and the latter more tl;an 300- Three 
Olivers, in a direction almost parallel to the twrth-w'cst, and a fourth extending 
lathe south, areijarrowci*, ai.id do not descend to so great a length. Lastly, 
Vwai'ds the east, the mass forms a prolonged circle, because the declivity 
0 .f tlie mountain 0*1 this side presents u sort of ridge, or projection. Or; 
idl the Streams of this inud, but particularly at its margin, there may be 
ininp.<-, which have been propelled one upon the other by tliQ 
prc«^**cof (lu; liquid mud, as the crust of the mass became dry; and by 
#M,|^bdi.og some small elcvatioifs, wliic^ it met with in two or three parU 
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tcreci by it,, are delightful. It is here that the l>iimerous pas* 
tuiages are situated on which the khans of the Crimea used M 
breed their famous horses. Tlie tine verdant plaiiis> shaded by 
poplars and lime-trees, and covered \>'ith luUs inhabited by llui 
I’aitars, together witli the numerous flocks which grn 2 e tui tlu^ 
neighbouring hills, and the springs whirh issue from the rocki?, 
all give an exact idea of the Arcadia described by the poet 34 


of its pas'iai;o, it lias tornird little i'^lamls. At the summit of llicmouhrairt 
(iroMiul the gulf which ejected this enormous inass from the bowels of the 
earth, it may be ohMivcd in ihickci* heap?, while on one side may be seen 
:i scmicircuhir cl(>'l, nearly a fathom in lengtii by two aishmcs in thiekne;**, 
c'^'inposed of an old veL’,erablc argillaceons earth, of a deeper yellow ihau 
the fresh mud, Tliis clod, whieli covered the j^ulph, was upset and pan I y 
buried in the mud. It aKo appears, that on the south-west side, ni the 
diicction of wlm-h the sunnnil of the mountain is jnoic inclined, and as it 
wen; iurrow'cd, ms imicli more Jirpiid mud ovciflowed, which hUs left behind 
it a ficep trace, siinllar to that of a rivulet, of tlie width of aimut twxdve 
paces : it has several interruptions, and finally disappears at the bottom iit 
r|j(i thick stratum of stronger mini, when ilie more dcsitv'ated matter is 


lonncd into several heaps that he upon cadi oilier. 

*’^1 found bcricath tlic mud, in liie^c environs, some crystals of cuboiiJal 
pyrites, partly aftachc<l to the marl, and pmtiy louse: in sliinmg IaiTiiii;f? 
without alteration. 1 likewise ohsorved this same kind of pviitcs in the 
clefts of marly stone, a proof that the pyriu s t!lcm^e^cs liad been loni 
from sonic upper strata, on which the fire had not acted. ]^\en the iiuxcs 


of the inml, tlie laigcst of winch wa-j fioni dO to 100 fathoms wude, wer<5 
dry only at the superficies, in coiisef[ucuc0 of bec*oirniig covered wllli a 
crust; hut one could not tread upon iL with safety, tor it had separated'in 
many pieces; and on taking up a lump, wo found the undcimost part to 
be soft and fat, like nioislencfl clav. 'I'lie siipei iit'ies of tins mud was 
lougli and lumpy, so that it was as |)UHd‘iil to walk over it as it is to pro- 
ci rtl on strongly fVoM'ii dirt. 

“ 'f ile whole of this prodigious inaiiS, which possesses the greatets nniform- 
ity, rescmhic:. apiugunl clay, of a l>iue a*h-coloLir,* and inter-.persed with 

f ioiiils of .sjiarkling mica. On tlie apphratioii of moisture, iL admits of 
joing kneaded, but when diiedj ii ciacks like tin* argnluceous iiuid on the 
luglivviy^in unequal parts, ofieii of* the width of three lingers, and inav 
be crumbled, as it retains u degtee of solidity only when iii large lumps. 
On the superficies of the imid I reumikcd no panicles of vitrajl; and I saw^ 
in a few places only, sifine parts covered with an cfil(»rcsccijce of salt^ 
which made a slight eflbrvesccnce whth the acid^. All Ui»’ fragments ot 
stone scattered throughout tins mass, and wIiilIi did not foiui the two* 
thoitsaiidth part of the whole, vverc mostly small, the largest not exceed¬ 
ing tlie sire of a closed liaiid ; some were recently broken, and others ra* 
tlicr polished, they principally Consisted of twenty-one species, without 
foreign bodies, or deginJaiion, luid here and theie of a reddish odhiur, or 
as if burned. 


These species comprised dilVcrcnt kiud^ of schi'.tns, ao ca'careou^j argil* 
laceoiis, marly, ike, and possessed the fputliucs peculiar to each. 

W'heiitlio gnlpli vomited this enormous mas--, it was covered with a (fry 
and very hard crust of tlie same mud, over wiiicb one couhl p.C'S. Judging 
of its size from its depth, its diameter mu^t have been twelve feel, Paris 
measuie. By the side ot' it, In tht mud, wo saw itviiro! tr.iC(‘s oi sitiaH 
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i\moiigst the rivulets which run to the norlh tlirough the val- 
Jics und into the plain, several rjpeeive the name of rivers; some 
of them lui) towauis the iioilh-casl towards the Sivache, and the 
othcKs to the iiorlh-wcst, into tlie lilack Sea. Amongst the 
former, tl't: principal aie llic Salghir, the Great and Little Cara- 
su, which join to it at about twenty versts from its mouth; 
and also tin; Lichterok, Sn}ii, and Ihirultz, which empty them¬ 
selves into tlic Salghir; llie lluee liidalesj or Andales, the 
bachc, and the La^tcln liulganak, all of which lall into the Si- 
vacho. i\niougst the small liveis which empty themselves into 
the Jilacl Sea. the principal aie the Alina, the Ciitcha, the Be 1- 
bek, ami tlie Cabarda. 

W 1th icspect to the Salghir, its sources are very remarkable. 


lava of thcwiihli of an nr*-liinf, the more fluid matter had probably 

made at a later period, (Jn plaring the lar down in the direction of the 
lai'jic liulpi:, v\<.- touid distuu i!y luar a noi^e hinidar to boilih<T and craekiiitr, 
like that of a la'i^c c'orrtd (.awldroa, and wlnclt, when 1 was upon llie 
hillock, was still j,( rrej'tilde, iiotvMth^taiulnm the luinblinj:^ of an approach¬ 
ing siorin. ]ta]tpearfi to me \erv prohahle, lliat a fetracuni of stone-coal, 
tir liiluniinntis m bmH'> at a (ousuhiablc depth beiiealh tlie isle of 

'Jaman, as well as imdcr a juiit of viic j't’nuisidii of Kertsb ; that the sea, 
i)V ihe wntei ol iis culpli^, liio ii.g tourul the nitiiiis of penetrating thecavitics 
oerasiont'd ni ‘•c'-erid ['arts fioin li e 11uplions of tins concentrated focus, 
there mu’^t lane usidted a ma-s of lapouis, or gns, of several kinds, wldeli 
hdiiiioiice uilit.de.t I d, lia\o passed, ity tin ir ela^luity, ihiough tlie del ls 
of llie upper h.Mi'', llie oltl gid[ilis, aiul, in short, e\t’ry part aiwhicli they 
iound the bast le-i'timce, and elleelc^l an (mtlet at tlie top with a crackings 
<iera'‘if»tiii)g llie j eiiod ot fresii muddy ('nijitioii'', the result of which I 
)ia\e treated, as \*dl as ilic combustion of inflaiinnablc gas, which was of 
bl'.iut duiaiioiu from iis ht ing speedily condensed by the external air. An 
50011 ai tbe l<u(*e Ol il.( \aptJiiis of tijc* l-evy stiatuni ceased to act upon 
thatalMno U, hefame the xapours tiiemsebeh bad found an nutlet, flic 
loin and perioiatid biflsof tin*, siraliiin v\ould narurally sink, and by tlnir 
pressure would afford, by means «l’ tlie ntw opening, at first a rajiid, 
snid afterwards a slowrr passage, to the mud, origuialnig f'lom the u'-hes of 
the burned ^tiala, and ibc ^ca-waior tiiat iiad gained an admission. Hence 
Hvi'CS that sa'aiepi'ii.ciple which is found in this alvMiyssw'olii mud; and tlie 
same* argunii iiU- will acwnint for the appearance of the roots of reeds, 
or rurbes, wliiih the sej, on introducing itself in the subtciraneous space, 
had brought it, and m. .ed with tlic mud ; and, lastly, we may ihu*; 
urcouiit for tho^e tragmeuts ol* ^c\eral sjiccies of stones, the strata of 
which were proliably lying one upon anotlier, and were pertorated ftnd 
broken by d’c 'Jhe siuirularity of meeting with these rents or 

fracture several times on the hillocks, wIktc the resi'-tance naturally 
app^r^ inoie e(oisi<lcral-Ie than on the plant, may be attributed to the 
prwbabihly tbai. ihc’-c hiiU. ks, having perhaps bicn entirely formed by more 
ancient euiptions, snu! in ronbcriurncelnuingstill internally the focus of a 
gulpli, the vapouis could tiu re nioi'c easily find an outlet. At least it appear* 
that ibis IS t!ie cusc hc}oud a doubt, with respect to the gnlph of Kviku-^ 
obo, nml that of Kull-topc; and, [ erliap'*, even the insensible sinking of 
^tho strata of the isle of Tainan is only owing to die gulphs and ihe interior 
eruptions cnu'^cci by the sea, winch luivu thus Idled the whole island 
with fractures and divisions/' 
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and 1 hAd heard so much about theni^ that I was desirous to 
ace them. For this purpose 1 proceeded to Suitan Mahmouth, 
the residence of Batyr-Aga, a rich Myrza, to whom 1 had fet¬ 
ters of introduction: liis house is suiroiiuded by beautiful or¬ 
chards, through which winds a branch of the Salghir. The 
notes of thousands of birds, added to the munimring of the wa¬ 
ters, produced a charming concert. '1 hcse lurds all seemed to 
build their nests round the house; and in tlic middle of the 
apartment, where Batyr-Aga received ua, was a nest of 
^wallows, to which the cock and lion fiassed and repassed with¬ 
out the least alarm at our presence. On expressing my surprise 
at seing them so tame, my host answered, “ they know that I 
do not wish to hurt them, and every year they punctnaily return 
to the same nest; 1 am attached to this ^^put as well as the 
birds. This garden is the result of my own labour; I planted 
the trees that you see, and this water has been conveyed hither 
under my direction.” Batyr-A.»a, at the time of my visit, was 
sixty years of age. Several Tailar.s of the environs came to 
take leave of him while 1 was jnvM’ht; which they did by mak¬ 
ing a low bow, kissing the palm of die hand, and tiiep touch¬ 
ing the head with it. 


We had scarcely roache<l Sultan Malimouth when it began to 
pour with rain; it was the iiist sIiowct that had fulh'ii in this 
country during the year, and our host was polite ciiouah to at^* 
tribute it to our arrival. After diniur, lie gave us excellent 
horses and a guide to conduct us to the sources of the Salghir. 

Near the village of Aiau, at the bottom of an enormous ra¬ 
vine, sunrouiuled by mountains of calcareous stone, we saw a 
spuciousgrotto, from winch ihe'^priugsoi the S.dghirissued. The 
light penetrates into this grotto lhroii;;h in the rocks, 

and exhibits a guiph, die edges of which form nearly a right 
angle, and do not permit one to appsou< h in sjitVty to sound it. 
I shuddered when J savv thcTuiiar, w ho acUMl as our "aide, 
walk very unconcerned round die iniu}; of ilii.s aloss ; for if his 
foot had slipped, he would have p^ rislw^}, widumt ll-o possibi¬ 
lity of obtaining assistance. 

To return to the small rivers wliicli wort* lately specified : the 
mountains which give rise to them urc too near the sea to enable 
them ta be of a considerable sii'c; lusn though they uic in¬ 
creased jj winter by the falls of 3 wii and the meJling of tho 
snow, they are in summer scarcity more „than iitdo streams rua- 
ning over U wide bed of stones, 'vbilc the passes over 

them almost witli dry shoes, though a few days before liu y were 
strong enough to carry him away. 

Before t speak of the salme hikes, F shall suy a fi w ^vords on 
their fomvation; and shall refer the'i(;adcr for additional part.- 

ItliUJLLV.] 0 , 
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culars to the travels of Pallas lately quoted. They arO all se> 
parated from the sea-coast by a bar of low and narrow land« 
composed of broken shelves and gravel. To judge of them 
from their shape, these lakes seem to have been creeks, which 
have been inclosed by the masses of gravel, stone, and mud, 
thrown up by the violence of storms. The evaporation of the 
water is sufficient to crystalize the salt contained in that which 
has been left by the sea. Some of these lakes probably also 
receive saline springs, though these are not indicated by any par¬ 
ticular motion or current at the surface of the water. 

The salt lakes of Perecop are the richest and most important; 
but particularly those known by the names of Staroe-osero (the 
Old Lake), and Krasno6-osero (the Red l.ake); the former, 
which is eighteen versts from Perecop, is oblong, and about 
fifteen or sixteen versts in cireumference. 'I'he latter, which is 
nearly two Versts from the other, is likewise oblong, and its cir¬ 
cumference may be about twenty-four versts. The lakes near 
Jenitehe, Koslof, Kcrtch, and Cuffii, are likewise abundantly 
furnished with salt. Near Koslof is a lake which has received 
the name of Saak, and to which is attributed the virtue of cur¬ 
ing rheumatic pains and other chronic diseases. Persons affiicted 
with these complaints resort to it in summer, and bury them¬ 
selves up to the neck in the mud, by which they often obtain 
very great relief. 

The salt is found from the middle of June till August; during 
which time the heat causes the water of the lakes to evaporate, 
and accelerates the condensation of the saline substance. The 
particles of salt that are formed are skimmed off with wooden 
shovels. The shallowness of the river, and the firm nature of 
the soil, are sufficient to admit carts, drawn by oxen, into the 
middle of the lakes' in which position they are loaded with 
the salt. When the season is favourable, that is to say, when 
there have not been heavy falls of rain, the salt is so abundant, 
that they only take a third or fourth part of it: it serves for the 
supply of a part of Poland, White Russia, New Russia, the 
Ukraine, and several neighbouring governments, to which it is con¬ 
veyed by numerous carriages, drawn by oxen. There is also 
exported a considerable quantity to Anatolia and Constantinople. 

There are no considerable forests in the Crimea; the only 
ones to be found extend along the mountains of the southern 
coast, and the parts where most large trees grow are between 
Balaclava and Yalta, around the base of the Tchatyrdagh, and 
in the deep ravines which run towards Uskut; the escarpments 
of rock, in the circle of Yalta and thereabouts, produce, on 
the sea-side, a few' woods, which may be reckoned amongst 
h^h-grown forests j but the more elevated places are only co- 
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vered with copses or collections of shrubs. In the vallies- near 
the high mountains, there may be found enormous trunks of 
oak, beech, and elms, which are invaluable for ship<building. 

^ Amongst the forest-trees of the Crimea may be reckoned the 
pine, the linden-tree, the maple, the alder, two species of oak, 
the elm, the ash, several varieties of poplar, and various species 
of shrubs. 

Grass-hoppers are numerous in the Crimea, besides the large 
kinds, or those of passage, of which the Crimea has always 
shared the plague with a part of Africa and Asia. There has 
of late years inboduced itself the little grass-hopper, w'ith rose- 
coloured wings, which naturalists cdl (iryllan Italicus. Not¬ 
withstanding the rigour of the winter of 1799 and 1800, and 
the north winds, wliich forced by their violence a great quantity 
of these insects into tlie Black Sea, they have, nevertheless, in¬ 
creased to a dreadful extent. Numerous swarms of them have 
deprived of their verdure the trees and plants, particularly the 
vine, insomuch that the parts they attack seem as if consumed 
by fire. They depo'sit their eggs in the ground, and the next 
season a new race of these destroyers appears. The number 
of starlings and other birds which are enemies to this insect, 
having diminished in the Crimea, there is little ho|3e of seeing 
them destroyed for several years, unless Nature herself should 
reduce their numbers. 

The inhabitant of the Crimea is firmly convinced, that the 
•winters have been longer and more severe in this country since 
its conquest by the Russians. The rigour of those which im¬ 
mediately follo^ved the acquisition of that country, doubtless 
contributed to give them such an opinion: the alteration of 
the climate, however, may have been caused by the cutting 
down of the hedges, woods, and gardens, which was done by 
the Russian troops, and even by the "lartars themselves, so 
that the cold winds from the north and had a free passage. 

The temperature of the Crimea is in general very variable : 
the winters are sometimes so mild, that the frost does not last 
longer than four or five days, and rarely causes Re-aumur's ther¬ 
mometer to fall below 8 degrees. Such was the wdnter of 
1795 and I79f>, when spring-flow'ers were in full blow on the 
Cth of February. Others, on the contrary, are long and ri¬ 
gorous; such were those of 1798, 1799, 18*00, 1802, and 1803, 
when, in January, and a great part of February, the thermo¬ 
mater was at 16 and 20 degrees. Snow, however, seldom falls 
ill these regions, and never, during a whole winter, so as to 
cover the ground to any depth. The other seasons, particu* 
larly summer, afford similar variations. 

» 2 
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The spring generally begins in the month of March, and 
lasts till the end of Muy : this is the most agreeable and healthjf 
season. Nature appears dressed in her most beautiful colours, 
and a nevv source of pleasure may be said to rise almost at 
every step. In the month of June, tlje very hot weather com¬ 
mences, and lasts till the end of August; the verdure then dis¬ 
appears, and the-springs, rivulets, and fountains, are dried up. 
The thermometer of Reaumur, even in the shade, often rises to 
so or 31 degrees: the heat, however, is happily modified by 
the sea-breezes, which set in at ten at noon, and blow till 
six in the evening; while a land-wind succeeds in the night. 
Rain and dew are very mnisual in this season. A hard winter 
is often followed by a mild and rainy summer; for the pro¬ 
longed resting of the snow on the mountains, and the convey^ 
ance of ice from the Sea of Azof, keep the air cool, and furnish 
a constant current of it till the end of May. The barometer 
varies but little in ordinary summers, and a long continuance of 
serene weather is then expected. 

From the beginning of August, the nights become mild, and 
the sun’s heat diminishes in day-time. The months of October 
and September are fine, the temperature is moderate, and agree¬ 
able weather prevails till the middle of November. At the end 
of this month the cold days begin, accompanied with slight 
frosts, and snow falls on the high mountains. ’I’he autumn is 
the most dangerous season in the Crimea, on account of inter¬ 
mittent and remittent fevers, the relapses of which occasion 
chronic and often fatal diseases, through the want of proper 
diet, as well as from negligence or bad trcatnie|lt. The first 
cause of these diseases is bile, which is engendered by the hot 
season, and the inevkahle influence of the first attacks of cold 
the naliual consequence of the freshness of the nights and of 
the winds which blow after the end of July. 

The winter is seldom long and rigorous. In December the 
temperature is variable, arifl after four or five days of frost, fine 
weather often returns, and continues till Jaiiuarv. The winds 
change continually, as does the barometer, and a new moon 
generally brings either fine weather or storms. The greatest de¬ 
gree of cold generally occurs in February; but a difl'erence of 
climate happens in the Crimea, according to the situation of the 
places. There is felt in the plains an excess both of heat and 
cold; bat rains are less frequent there in summer, because the 
bt^penness of the step[)es, and the violent winds that pass over 
^m, prevent the moist air from accumulating, and resolving 
i^lf into rain. 

In the mountainous parts, a great difference prevails betweeu 
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the places low^ards the north, and those that lie along the southern 
shore; notwitlustundiug the small distance by which they arc se¬ 
parated : often a heavy and ahundimt shower falls on one^side 
of the chain of mountains,, while on the other, tiie hot and 
clear weather remains unaltered ; so that a journey of a few 
hours conve 3 '.s a traveller from the scmching heat of July to the 
cold temperature of March. . 

The follovvimg is the division of the seasons among the Tar¬ 
tars, ^riie spring begins on St. (teoriic’s tliy, which is the 
23d of April, and a holemn fc'^lival aminigsL those pco))!e, and 
lasts till the 22d of June. I'hcir long suiiinuT of forlv days, 
which follows, ends on the 1st of Au^zust. llils month does 


not fortn a part of any season, till the ‘iOtli, on whicli dav their 
autumn begins, atui terminates in sixt 3 ’-one days, or the 2^)lh of 
October. By tliis period all the hancNls of corn, grapes, iivc. 


are finished, and the 'Tartaii make bar gains for the sale of their 


produce, and obtain new hascs : tl;e tlurty-si\ davs which follow, 
are the fore-runm rs of ti.cir <:seat winter, which heijins on the 
Ist of December, and lasts sixi\-si\ days, or till the 4lh’of i'e- 
hruiuy. lA the rennnninj. t\vent\-ronr of tiiis month thev give the 
name of Gudchuk-:u. The otiim 11*1.-tinee^hos, from the 1st 
of March to the 'J.3d of Apiil, form their grand festival, or 
Kedrelcs, which ends on bt. (Jeoige s dav ; and this period 
does not make a pari of any season. It is remarked at tins pe¬ 
riod, by tiie Taiturs, that ti'oro are tlnee cold epochs: tliey a:-e 
tolerably accurate in ihejr obs' rvaiion, and distinguish these va¬ 
riations of cold, bv the yppelliitious of tlie winter of the oUt 
woman, that of the swallows, and that of the lapwings. 

Nature has not refused the Ctimea anv of the advautasvs that 
may be derived from its p.o^iiinn; gnue ^ rather scarce in 
that country, though the loiests affoid a retreat to great num¬ 
bers of gouts, han^s, and deer. The meudovvs, and even die 
mountains, all hirnrdi cxi cllent. pastunige. The numerous 
orchards abound in delicious frints; ami the vineyard's produce very 
good wine. Plants are as va:ious in the Crimea as the districts 
which compose it are by tlu*ir sitiiatnni, the qualities of their 
Boil, and the nutiire of the air. 'l\iU I'tM tditv is not owiniz im- 
tirely to tlic goodness of the land, but also lo the haj)py tempe¬ 
rature of the climate, which facilitates the growth of several 
trees and shrubs, wliicli arc pecubar to hot countries. In 
the orchards grow black and other cherry-trees, peaches, 
apricots^ almonds, muJ berry and other walnut-trees, quinces, 
gervicc-trees, coi nil-trees, medlars and hlbert^. Abandoned, as 
one may say, to tlie care of Nature, they yet afford abiindarica 
of fruit of a good quality^ so tlut, by a caieful cultivation, tliey 
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iwiglit, in a few years, increase their success; and a gfeat part 
of the productions of distant countries might be advantageously 
incorporated amongst them. In the kitchen-gardens the Tartars 
cultivate melons, cucambers, gourds, cabbages, carrots, red and 
white beet-root, beans, peas, garlic, and a (juantity of onions. 

Besides the abundance of useful culinary vegetables produced 
in tlie Ciiinea, Nature has been equally liberal in granting it 
plenty of medicinal and dying substances, as well as some which 
are excellent for tanning. ' 

Besides which, rye, barley, and oats, as well as millet and 
maizej \\hich is every where cultivated, the Crimea possesses a 
number of useful objects which arc peculiar to several places. 
There is found in profusion, on the plains of Caffa and Kertch, 
the Atripex lachnntay which, when liurnt, affords excellent soda. 
In the environs of Aluchta and Usknt, the vallies abound with 
hemp and flax of the best quality; and Virginia tobacco is cul¬ 
tivated w'itli great success. Madder grow'S in the low grounds 
about fnkerman, and woad and saffron are collected on the 
mountains and in the vallies of the southern coast. Between 
Yalta and Aluchta you meet with the Agnm vastus, in Russia 
called the wild pear-tree, in consequence of the acid taste of the 
fruit resembling that of the pear; and in the woods of Yalta 
are numerous shrubs of sumach, or the vinegar-tree. The tur¬ 
pentine tree grows in the guidons near Sudagh, along tlie Alina, 
and spontaneously in the southern vallies. The diospiros, or 
Lotus of Linn^us, appi:ars in the gardens between Balaclava 
and Aluchta; wliile the arbutus springs up from the chasms of 
the steepest rocks. Ninir Dcrekoi, are the only two chesiuit* 
trees in tlic Crimea : the vallies of AlucJita, as if proud of tlieir 
laurels, divide with iK)me others the possession of the olive, wal¬ 
nut, pomegranate, and lig-trees. The clayey mountains of 
Sudagh arc covered with caper-trees; while in the vallies, the 
vine, sustained by propping or resting against trees, affords red 
and white wines of an excellent quality. 

The animal kingdom is not very abundant in the Crimea, 
Amongst the tame or falic.v beasts, and marine animals, are 
goats, deer, wolves, foxes, badgers, ciVet-cats, and hares; 
while the Black Sea, and that of Azof, abound in porpoises 
and sea-calves. 

The domestic animals are dromedaries, horses, buffaloes^ 
^xen, cows, goats, several sj)ecies of sheep, and a large kind 
of greyhounds, which are much esteemed for the chace. I have 
got one of these animals, which was presented to me by Atay- 
Mirxtt : it is one of the most beautiful 1 ever saw. 

The Crimea does not coutuin a great variety of birds; 
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tnnongstdieni, however, are tl^c Alpine, ami Egyptian vultures, llie 
goshawk of passage, the kite, magpie, the blackbird, the partridge, 
the woodcock, the swallow, the llirusli, the quail, the lark, tJie 
nightingale, the wren, the gohii’inch, the til, and tlie sparrow. 
There are likewise quantities of bustards in all the plains. The 
heron is found near the rivers, as air wild ducks and,other w ater¬ 
fowl oil the sea-shorc. SoviMal varieties of birds of passage 
also appear in the Crimeuatdlff rent periods- 

'Ilie fresh waters of this country contain a small species of 
barbel, as well as eels and excellent trout. The sea that cini- 
rous the peninsula abounds in <i.sh, of wliicli several sptcios are 
yet unknown to the inhabitant?, for want of proper instruments 
to catch them; so that tlie people have hitherto not much cm'- 
ployed themselves in this branch of cc(>nomy. 

The principal lish are sturgeon, mullet, mackarcl, sardiiiias, 
pilchards, and several other species not generally known. One 
particular kind of sea-fish is a sort of hurt or bret, winch is of 
■a considerable size, and is caught in the Jilack Sea and that of 
Azof. The ti'stiH'cous Ush in the rivers arc lobsters; in tbe 
sea are found crabs, craw-fish, oysters, muscles, cockles, peri- 
wankJes, &c. 

Reptiles are not niimrousin the Cbimea. A few serpents are 
found on the mountains, of the species vwWy^A Coluberjacuhitor; 
but the asp luid viper are very rart*. There arc several specie* 
of lizards and frogs, as w’ell as fresh-water tuiile, 

The Crimea does not contain a great variclv of insects. The 
bee is alone worlhy of mention, as the iiihabitants have mimo 
rous swarms. The luntful insects are the tarantula, the scor¬ 
pion, and the scolojieiidra. 

The air of the Crimea is generally w'hoijsomo, being pure, 
dry, and light; all the |)laces are Miflicieistly elevated above the 
level of the sea, in consequence of whicli tliere are no nrnslie* 
of stagnant water; while the terraqueous vapours are purified 
and dissipated by the continual winds. NcVvi theless, soti'c purls 
of this country are supposed to be unhealthy. 1'hc ojii^ spots, 
however, W'hicli in reality are so, are the moist v^djics itiat are 
covered with wood, like that of Catcha, oi Kalslia; the imosln s of 
Tackhk, to the east of CafKi; tlicenvirens of the sourcis of the 
Great Cara-sou, ami particulielv the low groiiiuls near InLrnnan. 
As to the canton of Sivaehe, the mephitic exhalations winch rise 
there, are considered at Perecop as an antidote to mlciiniUeut 
and remittent fevcis. 

The mountainous districts are the most healthy, on account 
of their exposure, and the purity of their watvis. ihe cuu^ 
tuns of Koslof and Kertch are picfened to all others. 
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Ill the plains there is a general srarcity of water, in conse¬ 
quence of the nature of the soil, which being flat and even, 
admits of the passage of the clouds and vapours towards the sea. 
I'he nakedness of the land also becomes a reason of its dryness, 
because the air which covers it being easily rarified, causes the 
clouds to rise. Storms are very rare, as the clouds are in ge- 
ueral attracted by the high mountains; 'Mhen, however, they do 
occur, they are terrible, though of shoit duration, and are almost ’ 
always followed by violent falls of hail and rain. 

In the plain, the water of wells is otlen brackish, sometimes 
in.sipid, and contains, according to the nature of the soil, more 
or lt.«3 saline particles. That of the small rivers and rivulets, 
is generally thick, and has a bad taste, which arises from the 
muddy bottoms, together with the too great equality of the land, 
that pifvcnl.s it from riuming freely, and renders it almost stag¬ 
nant. The rivers arc deep or .shallow, according to the seasons. 
In the hot months of summer they arc almost dried up ; but 
in spring and anlumn they have a strong current; their banks are 
in .sonic jKifls stoney, and m others they consist of clay to a great 
extent. ’I he lieavy rains occa'ion frequent overflowings : at 
.siici) times the watci is biackish, but do*'-. n<*t contain any 
hurtful uml on the nhole Is paro uiu^ agm^ahle. The 

lume\€r, and few of the ri>ulcth', always hold some 
taiturous! piiiiciplt'.s. 'fiu eantum Koslof and Kcrtch are 
lamuusfur the :vi!tibritv of dica' water, 

'The winds troin the lioi tb and north-east may he considered 
as the most reg.iiar, as tliev {ns.s over smooth plains : where they 
meet with no obstacle to their pa&.sagc, they blow always with 
impetiio.sity, and carry with tSicm snow and frost in winter; 
wiiiio ill summer, bv hiuwii.g in the same diiection, they serve 
to ixtresh and purify the air, and may be regarded as a particular 
bciieht of iiatiiie. j‘\ll the other winds change their force and 
direction so often, iJiat tfiey may be called inconstant; some 
of them have many distinctive qualities, except those from 
the north-we.st, whirh are often imjretuoiis, particularly ki au- 
tuiiiu. i he sky then beci nes disturbed, and a singular degree 
of iicat is spread through the atmosphere, which increases »!» 
long as the wind la.sts. Another of its qualities is its extreme 
dryness; in fact, it ha.stil! those which are peculiar to the dan¬ 
gerous hot winds of Mgypt and other parts of Asia; but the 
degree of heat which tins v. ind occasions is not so considerable io 
the Crunca, nor are its coas*, qucrices so fatal : this amelioratioa 
probably proceeds frotp the passage of the wind across the 
Mkck Sts. 
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What is still more worthy of observation is, a variable kind of 
wind, peculiar to the district of Balaclava, and other parts of 
the southern coast. Like the sea-breezes, it begins with violence^ 
and ceases in a short time. It most frequently occurs after sun¬ 
set, and nevertheless produces u remarkable heat, with a strong 
smell ill the air: it generally blows from the south. M. Pallas 
thinks it is produced by the sulphureous vapours of inHainmable 
substances which are concealed in the abysses near the sea. 

CHAP. V. 

POLITICAL STATE OF THE CRIMEA.—SUMMARY OF ITS 
HISTORY FROM THE TIME OF ITS CONQUEST BY THE 
RUSSIANS. 

For the space of *2300 years the Don has formed the recog¬ 
nised boundary between Europe and Asia; and the vast country 
through which it runs, has in every age been the scite of the 
most sanguinary wars. The people of the east having become 
too numerous and too indolent to increase the productions ne¬ 
cessary for their subsistence, gradually extcMided themselves to 
the westward, in search of new establishments. 

On meeting to the right with parts intersected by forests, 
lakes, and marshes, while to the left was the Black Sea, they 
advanced in crowds towards the countries watered by the Don. 
One horde was soon followed by another in the precarious pos¬ 
session of those meadows, so often covered witli blood, and the 
conquerors were expelled in their turn by new colonists, who 
passed the river in the same direction. ^ Such was the ancient 
state of the plains contiguous to the Crimea. 

According to M. Sestrerievicz, tlie Tauridans, or aborigines 
of the mountainous part of 'I aurida, were the first inhabitants 
of the Crimea; and about 1700 years before our sera, an Ama¬ 
zonian queen led her warriors beyond the Tariais, the ancient 
name of the Don, and instituted in 1 auriUa sacridees in honour 
of Mars and Diana. 

Almost all authors, however, agree, that the Cimmerians or 
Cimbrians were the most ancient inhabitants of the Crimea, 
They were a part of the wandering Celts, who resided in Europe 
between the Pontus Euxinus and the Baltic. The Scvtiiidns, 
expelled from the north of Persia by Ninus, king of Assyria, 
took possession of all the country which bears their name; bur 
they could not entirely drive the Cimmerians from their terri¬ 
tory ; for these people, after resigning to them the flat country, 
took refuge on the neighbouring mountains, and assumed the 
name of Taurinians, or Tauridans. .Hence the Greeks used to 
call Tauro-Scythiaus those who inhabit the tongue of land com-. 
nsuiLLV.] £ 
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prised brtw’cen the gulph of Carcinites and the month of the Bo- 
risthcncs: they also called those vvhouercin the Crimea by the 
same name. 

The e^lublishments of the Cireeks in the Crimea, were as 
early as the <sixth centiuy before the Chri'^tiun a;ia. 'Fho Mile¬ 
sians built there Pontieapn'inn, or Bosphoru*^, which is now 
Kertsh, and 'rheoiiosia^ now Cafi’a, The Hcracleots of the 
Duxinc, sailed towards ll*ose places in conjunrlif>n with the 
Delians of theiUMthern coasts of-Asia AJinor, aiul huilt Cliersoii 
on the territorv of the Tauri/iians. 'J^he ( (^nuneice of the Creeks 
with that connfry stKMi Ixuvnne v<^ry tlonrishinu;- 

'llie iiivasion of Dai ins inuy be consuh r* ii as tlu* period of the 
foundation of foreJi»n colonies in llie Ciiinej:, d'hc mhabitants 
of Asia Minor, subjects of Ins Persian niajestv, who composed 
his naval nnny, fiad snftieient tone t > examuie the coasts of the 
Black Sea, and formed the <Si >^;uof esilihiislihnr iheniseKes on 
such points ;)< apptnired to du'ni most a<!vantaf;;eous. '' 

In the year tin ana, the Arcluc-Anaktidcs 

founded at Busphoius, imd in some other towns towards the 
mouths of the Kiihan, a innnarehieal stare, the throne of which 
passt'd 40 \i-ar> aftiMuanfs to a new dynasty, in the person of 
Spartacris. These ih'w nionare+is, tlimii;h of Thracian orijjin, 
according to all appearance, liked the Creeks, particularly the 
Athenians, autl governed them with mildness: they drove the 
Scythians from the pi ninsula of the Kertsli, took possession of 
TheodoMii, md cxteiidt d their other jwssessions on the Kuban. 

About 180 yexiis betoic our ana, the Sarmatiaiis, or Syro- 
mcdcs, originally of Mriila, having extermiiinted the Scythians, 
the I'auriuians giadiialiy e-stublished their dominion over tiie whole 
of the peniiistda; and moli stetl thckingdt)in of Bosphorus, as wa II as 
the mfiepeodcnl state of Cherson. '^Jlicse two opulent tow ns fell 
a prey to the laoaciiy of those, barbarians, who levied on them 
enormous coutiibutions; and wlieii tlicir deiuaiids were not 
complied with, tliey eoniiriitted llie most horiible excesses.' 

These vexations continue ' till the beoinuing of the centurj 
W'bich preccfh^d tl>e Christian a*ra. In the jear 81 before 
Christ, Mithridates, king of the JMixiiie, having already subju¬ 
gated Bosphorus and Cherson, e<mquiTed the Taurinians, and 
thus became master of^ the uhoh^ Crimea: willi a view of iil^ 
curing the possessioii of Ih s conquest, he sent into Scvlhia two 
trib^' of Sariuatious, who inhabited the tow n of aiiros or 
Tauropolis; one of them vv;is called Ya/ique, and the other 
RoyaK- 

Mitliri^tes enjoyed his conquest about sixteen years, when 
beutg copqiieretl by Pompey, besieged in his capital by his own 
iou, and liiH army by revolting, rendering it impossible for him 
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to accomplish the noble designs he had conceived agiiinst Home, 
hisJ great sonl picferrcd deatli to luiiiuliatiou. 

it was :it this period alone tliaf die lioiiiaiis appeared for the 

first ti 'ne in the (’ritnea. 'Fiie dirhruliv of defciKliug ibis couu- 

try, drt(‘ifnineii them to cnle to Pliarnaces, the rebel son of 

Mithridaies, the crown of Bosphoriis. Ponipey only excepted 

from tins cession lire town of Phanagoria, which he erected 

into a republic, to rccomj>eusc it tor haviug given to the other 

towns of tin; l^osphorus the first example of inliddity towards 

tln'ir IcLMihriate sovetvkiu- 

1" 

In the first ci niury of nur ina', the Alains f>cnelnited into the 
Crimea, rendered tributary the kings ot the H(»S}>hor«.s, and 
about the year (Vl, succeeded in extenninittiog the 'rauriuians.' 
The dornieioii of dies-* new masters la-^ted nernly loOyt'urs. 

Towards the ufiddh; of the second <otilnrv the Scythians, 
already kiRnvn bv the name of Gtdhs', snpp!:ntted the Alains: 
was during their domination, under the reigns <>f Diocletian and 
CoMsTuitine, that Christianity was intiodneed into the Crimea. 
TIn re were se\cr:d bishop ics cre( ted froni time to time, at 
Cherson, at lio.pja>rus, and amongst the Goths. Tl'he latter 
wen* forced Ut snlnnit to th(‘ Ihuis in .So7; hot they retained 
their habitations amoir^st the mountains, where some Alains 
also remained, and in ilic peuiihuhi of Kertsch: they there had 
iheir [Kirticidar kings, wh(» wf re Chnstians; but towaixls the end 
of the I'ourth rciiluiy, the kingdom of Bosphorus was entirely 
abolished. 

With rcspo(*f to the origin of the Huns first mentioned, It 
vSeenis lost in the earliest periods of anficjuity. Tliey once oc- 
rnpii tl, and pevlvi|».s origiiudly, a va'*'t extent of dry and barren 
country to the north oi tlio great wall of Cr»iiia : but the valour 
of the liuns exti uded tlie limits of their slates, and their chiefs, 
\vh(» wane known hy the name of 'lanjoux, were successively 
the coiKjUcrors and soveu igns of a foimidable empire. Having 
been overcome un<l dispersed, two numcr ms diviMons of these 
daring exiles took diftertiU mutes, <»n<? towaids (he Oxiis, and the 
other towards the Volga. Tlic linns had :i biowii complexion, 
a fiat nose, small eyes, and scurci'ly any beard. These charac¬ 
ters aro still pcTiiliar to tiui Abjngoles and Tuugusians; but 
particularly the want of belaid. 

The fall of the Huns having followed tlie death of Atfila, llie 
Ongres or Hungarians, entered tin; Ciimeain 4I>4, and occupied 
the southern coast of the peninsula. It was the descendaiils of 
those Ilugarians, who, after that jieriod, ovcr-rau the plains of 
the Crimea, under the names of Ull/iagies, and UJtzingurcs^ 
but in l)7{b they were conslraincd, like the rest of their nation, to 
submit to the Cliazare.s, who afteruaids .*;ub(incd the Goths of the 

■f • 
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mountains, and the Greek towns. Chazare, in the Sclavonian 
tongue, has the same meaning as mitanaste in Greek, which is 
emigrant. The Greeks gave this epithet to a Sarmatian tribe, 
which had separated from that of the Yazigues, residing to the 
east and west of the Palus Maeotis, when Mithridates trans¬ 
planted them into Scythia. It is worthy of remark that the Yazi¬ 
gues having emigrated towards the Danube, and established 
themselves between that river and that of Theisse, took the name 
of Metanastes. 

In S40,the Emperor Theopliilus erected a province under die 
tuune of Clierson, and reunited in that government all the Greek 
towns of die Crimea, and the Tsikic, or Kuban; for those peo¬ 
ple, who were tributaries of the Chazare.s, alunwledged as their 
sovereign the emperor of Bvzantium. ’The Jews were at this 
time very numerous in the Crimea. 

In 882, the Petchenegues, or Kanglis, expelled the Hunga¬ 
rians from the Crimea, and their other possessions, and formed 
on them a powerful republic. Towards the middle of the 
eleventh century, they were driven out in their turn by the 
Polovres or Comanians, who, it is fair to presume, were ori¬ 
ginally Huns, as well as the Petchenegues; the Comanians then 
established themselves in the peninsula, and permitted the Genoese 
to take possession of it. 

About the same period, the town of Sugdaia, or Soldaya, now 
called Sudagh, acquired such great importance on account of 
its commerce, that it gave its name to all die tmitory that the 
Greeks possessed in the Crimea, which was called Sugdaia, or 
Soldania. Till the year 1204, it acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Greek emperor, but it finished by shaking oft* its alle¬ 
giance to the empire of Constantinople: its own princes w'ere 
afterwards exterminated by the Ottomans, as well as those of 
Theodori, or Jnkerman, andGothia, or Mungut, 

In 1237, die Monglioles or Tartars subjugated and destroyed 
the Comanians. At this time some Tartar orinces, provided 
with some appendages, and ^akingthe title of Ulugh Bey, spread 
themselves over the flat country with their horde, and continued 
/in it till towards the 883d year of the Hegira, or 1478 of the 
vulgar a^ra, at which period Menguely Guerai Khan founded, 
with the protection of the Ottoman Porte, w'hat was properly 
called the kingdom of the Crimea. The Greeks, and other in^ 
liabitants of the Crimea, paid the Mongholes the same tribute 
as was received by the Comanians. lii the first years of the dO’- 
^linion of the Tartars, a great number of Tcherkasses, or Cir¬ 
cassians, came and settled in the Crimea. Till 1333, Kertsh 
remained vulyect to a prince of that iiatioti;and as the Mongholes 
carried on a considerable trade with the town of Krlm, all the 
peninsula took that name,'particularly (he eastern part, which 
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Still retains it. As long as the Homans were masters of Con¬ 
stantinople, the towns of Krim, 4^amanu, now Macriga, and 
Azof or Tania, also carried on a considerable trade, in which the 
Venetians were principally engaged; Imt when tiie emperor 
^lichacl Paleologue, by a treaty made with tlie (Jenoese, in the 
year lOfil, granted them an exemption from the usual custocu 
duties, or tolls, throughout Greece, ami the liberty of navigating 
the Black Sea, they began to monopolize the commerce of the 
Crimea, to the exclusion of the Greeks and the Romans. 
They likewise enjoyed nearly all the advantage that arose from 
the sanguinary wars that took place in consequence of this 
monopoly ; and they rebuilt, with the permission of the Khan of 
the Mongholes, the town of Caffa, which they made the centre 
of their trade; this soon became so considerable, that it gave 
its nam(i to the peninsula for a time. By degrees the Genoese 
effected tlie conquest of Soldaya, or Sndagb, and Combala, or 
Balaclava, 'i'hiy j)aid, indeed, a tribute to the Monglioles, 
while the latter were powerful; but as soon as theii* intestina 
divisions began to weaken them, the Genoese shook off the 
yoke, and the princes of the Hat country were for the most part 
elected and disposed of according to their will. 

At this epoch, the commerce of India with the Crimea, and 
the ueighhouring countries, was divided into two brandies; one of 
whiclj passed by the Amon, or Oxus, the Caspian Sea and As- 
trachan, and terminated rrt Tana or Azof; while tlie other went 
by way of Bagdat and Tauritz, to IVebizond and Sevastopol. 
Tana, though in submission to tlie Mongholes, belonged to the 
Genoese and the Venetians, who had consuls at Trebizondand 
Sevastopol. The Genoese, in fact, had extended their com¬ 
merce by land as far as China; and haif obtained from king 
Leon the privilege of trading in all the provinces of Armenia^ 
from the Black to the Caspian Sea. 

Genoa had recovered herself with much difficulty from the 
evils caused by her war with the republic of Venice; and being 
obliged to let the Venetians enjoy a complete liberty of com¬ 
merce in her colony at 'rana, she found them soon afterwards 
conclude a treaty with the Sudan of Egypt, which did hei^ 
great injury- The Genoese colony, therefvre, opened another 
branch of commerce in Bulgaria; and when Tana or Azof, ceased 
to belong exclusively to the Venetians, by passing under the do¬ 
mination of the Monglioles, the Genoese made it again tlie 
entrepot of their merchandize- 

In 177'^, the Genoese power was annihilated in the Crimea, 
The Turks, at the demand of the Tartars, (the acts of injustice 
committed by the Genoese having excited the Tartars against 
Menguely Guerai, who protected that avaricious colony), took 
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possession of CafFa, So!daya> Coml)afo^ and even of Tana <m 
the Don. These new conquerors put an end, at the same time^ 
la the principalities of Gothia and "llicodosia , established gar- 
visons in the chief towns, particularly in those situated on the 
coast, and thus held in check the Khans of the Crimea. Never¬ 
theless the latter were rather the allies than the subjects of the 
Porte, till 1584, when it succeeded in appointing them itself, or 
at least, in coi^lirming them, when they were so rash as to dis¬ 
pense with its nomination Tie Ottomans at first stent to Gtfiit 
a sandjag, and afterwards a beglierbey, who governed aR these 
possessions in the* Crimea on the and finally, on the 

b^iksof the sea of Azof;—they also placed a strcMig garris<jn in 
that town, to keep the khans in awe, as by thi« meai>s tircy 
closed the entrance of tiie Black Sea to riH other European na¬ 
tions; coinnierre wasalmu.st anniiiiJated, and the whole e;tpor~ 
tation from the diliVreiit ports of the Crimea, did not consist of 
any thing but slaves and the productions of ihe country. 

Mahomet 11. having assured himself of the devotion towards- 
him of Mengiu'ly Giieial, appointed him khan of the Crimea, 
ill the 883(1 year of the liegira, (1478-9)'after inak'mg him sign 
a treaty, by wliicli he recognised the feudality of the Crimea to 
the Ottoman empire. When tlie sovereignty of the peninsula 
passed to Menguely Gueiai, there were not many Tartars 
amongst its inhabitants; but the wars which lie carried on with 
them on the banks of the VOlga, aifoided liini an opportmiify 
to bring with him into the Crimea, several thousand Nogays, 
who were obliged to establish lln niselves in that country. His 
succcssors used the same means to pi^ople the Kuban, and the* 
territories situated between the Don and the Nujster. 

The Khans of the Crimea, as has already been shewn, wf*re 
rather llic allies than the subjects of the Porte; but in 1584, 
Mahomet Guerai having dared to disobey the grand seignior, 
the Sultan Keniad nominated another khan, and sent the grand 
vizier, at the head of an army to punish the disobedience of 
Malwmet, and to cause tlic ucw sovereign to be acknowledged. 
Since that epoch, tlie khans have often been deposed, and some¬ 
times recalled to tlie throne, according'to the caprice of the 
grand seignioi*, till at length they were entirely subjected ta 
his controul. But though the Porte had the privilege of raising 
Whomsover it pleased to ihe throne, it always regarded the re- 
coinmendution of the khan, who mi^hl appoint a successor 
previous to his death. 

Amongst the khans wlio reigned successively, wc ought to 
distinguish Ghari Guerai, the ninth Aban, Islam Guerai, the 
seventeenth, and liailgi Selim Guerai, the nineteenth. Lnder 
the reign of this last, the VeiiietiaW in vain endeavoured to 
recover their commercial infiuei&e^rin Crimea; two ves- 
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richly Indm, though funiishcd with a finnan of the 
Grand Seignior, \vi>|:e slopped in the harbour; the Divan be¬ 
ing in league with the custom-house officers, took into consi¬ 
deration the motives which they alleged iii their delence, and, 
iiutivithstondlng the money that was roceivcul, it prohibited to 
the Venetians tire navigation of tlie Hhick Sea. I'his Selim 
liuerai having beaten, in one campaign, tlie Austrians, Musco¬ 
vites, and Poloncse, saved the standard of the Maliometaii re¬ 
ligion, which was on the point of being carritid oft’, and re-esta¬ 
blished the aft'airs of the Ottoman empire, w hicli were falling 
into decay, the Janissaries wanted to raise him to tlu; throne of 
Constantinople; but he refused to ascend it by using treason as 
tlic means: lie therefore conlrive<l to appease the sedition of 
ihe Janissaries; while the only recoinpiaice which he demanded 
of the Grand Scignioi* W'as, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca: 
tills he obtained, and by it acquired tln^ title ol' Hadgi, or Pil- 
'^jgriin, which is borne by all tlie Mahometans who inaki' a 
journey to the tomb of the Prophet, lie enjoyed, till his death, 
th« greatest respect in "I’urkey; and the incite, out of gratitude 
for his services, declar(*d lliat his descemlaiils alone sliould be 
raisctl to tlie throne of the Crimea; which was afteiwards scrupu- 
louslv ob.serve<l. 

In 17) 1, under Devlet Guerai, tJic Iweiitv-fourlh khan, I^eter 
the Gieat, blockatled by the Turks mid the 'lartars, reduced, iu 
^hort, loextremities, and not being able to procure provisions, 
offered a cousulerable sum to the grand vizier, and thus siic- 
f-eeded in saving his army, by concluduig a tu'aly, in consiHpK iice 
of A\hicli he eijgagcil to restore Azof. 

'I’he incursions of tlicTariars having defownined the empress 
Anne, to declare war against the (band Seignior, in as 

sovi'n ign of the Crimea, lJu* Marshal de Mnnieh, at (he lieail of 
a Hussian army, penetrated into fins peninsula, and jiiit it litev 
raliy to fire and sword, ^flie following year Marshal do J^asci 
burnt the town of Carasubaba, and a great nimiher of Tartar 
villages; he enten'd the Crimea iu llu' following sjniiig, but the 
devastutums of the last campaign forced him ti> make a retro¬ 
grade movement. 

in 1757, Alim Guerai, the thirty-fourth kliau, liaving aug 
mented the taxes and duties imposed on t!ie Nogais, they en- 
gimdered a dislike to him; and, shortly afterwards, he violated 
the fundamental laws of those Tartars, by ajipoinling one oiTiis 
cons seraskicr of the horde of Dudjak, to (lie pn^judice of (he 
brothers of the deceased : at last, other vexatious induced the 
^ogays to revolt. Krim Guerai, whose character will presently 
be described, profited by these arrangeimaits, and the manner 
m which he paved the way to the tliront proved the extent of his 
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genius, the greatness of his courage/and the fertility of hin^ re¬ 
sources. ()n attaiuiug his end, he shewed (he greatest attachment 
towards Alym, and the other deposed saltans^ was good and affable 
towards the poor, and haughty and imposing towards the great; 
he was, nevertheless, just and liberal to all. He has been re- 
proaclictl only for too great a degree of severity, and for being 
subject to sudden anger; but it is a fact, that the good qualities 
of this prince surpassed all his faults. 

Deprived of his empire in 17(i4, it w'as restored to him Vvdthin 
four } cars afterwards by the Porto, who repented having taken 
it from him. War ha\ing broken out betw'een Turkey and Rus¬ 
sia, Krim Gucrai, at the head of an army of fifty thousand Tar- 
tuj's, and one hundred and twenty thousand Turks, made an in¬ 
cursion into New Servia, and ravaged the whole country: his 
army, however, composed of Asiatics, was almost entirely de¬ 
stroyed by the severity of the climate. Having arrived at Bender^^ 
and finding himself atflicted wdth hypochondriacal complaints, 
Greek physician adinmislri^d to him a potion, the effect of which 
justified but too well the suspicions entertained of the liand 
, which had pn pared it. Krim Gucrai died two days after having 
swallowed the draught: he was fifty-five years of age, and had 
reigned seven of them: never was there a khan more beloved 
by the Tartars, nor was there, perhaps, any one who merited 
better Uieir esteem. 

The Iw^o successors of Krim Guerai, were almost as soon 
deposed as elected; the war continued its ravages, and, the 
Russian armies were crowned with laurels. The Prince Dolgo- 
ruky being disposstssed ot llie Ciiiiiea in I771y the Empress, 
with the consent oi tlit' Tartars, placed the young Sabeb Guerai 
upon the throne. The new sovereign, in union with the washes 
of his people, renounced all alliauee witli the Porte, and the 
kingdom of Crimea was declared independent, under the pro¬ 
tection of Russia, his new ally, llie year following, Saheb 
ceded to the empress the lowus of Kerlcli, Jenikal^, and Kil- 
burun on the Nieper. 

Mustapha HI. who reigned at the time, w^as anxious to destroy 
these new alliances, and with that view set up several khans; but * 
not being ii>a condition to support their claims, he attempted a 
icconciliaticm with Sah^b, which last was disgraced at the court 
of St. Petersburgh for the intrigue, and his brother Devlct was 
put in his place, who also, by new intrigues, was gained over 
frein the side of Russia. At length, in 1774, the treaty of 
Caiiiardgi was concluded, which selUed tlie independence of the 
Crimea. this treaty Russia remained nustress of Kertch, of 
J^uikal^, wd of Kiiburun; and the Porte allowed a free naviga- 
tiion in all tiie ssa* dependent onlbe Ottoman slates. In the same 
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treaty was stipulated the independence of the Tartoiw, and tiw 
liberty of their chiising a sovereign for themselves from among 

the descendants of Geiigis Khan. , ^ tt iiw 

,ta the treaty of Menguely Ouerai ^r.th Mahomet U. m 

contracting powers could only stipulate by virtue o eir p 
live rights. The power of deposing the khan which isas as¬ 
sumed by the grand seignior, did not strike at the independeMe 
pf that natiom To declare a country to be free which has ne^ 
been otherwise, is the’first step towards its subjugation. He^ 
the pretended independence of the Tartars made them imme- 

to the Grand Sei^ima^l 
limes the spiritual supremacy, and the “tion of la vs 

devolved to the caliphs, as well as the investiture of 
which last was, at his accession, to notify his ijoininalion to t e 
two courts, to order public prayers to be made for th® 

.Seignior in all the mosques; to receive lom 

Constantinople the Muracelch or patents of the cadies ’ 

and lastly, to cause money to be coined with the W 

llie Ottoman Sultan. Sahab was 

been conlirmed khan by the empress; and the Giand Seigmof 

sent him several insignia ol royalty. rj„PTsi; knew to6 

Nevertheless, the numerous party of Bevlet Guerai hnew to6 

well how to profit by the natural inconstancy of dispostion ^ 

the Tartars; whose discontent at seeing the prmcipa P “ces^ 

li;: i« .l.e l»nd. of .he Ru».»,,. 

revolt against their new sovereign, m io lav Tartars- 

Dcwlet Guerai was re-elected khan by the Tartary, 

St, «.abthea Chuh,", the 

Ihe two powers as iiot having bwn ra ^ ^ 

Chuh,o was i^rrlu ihe su^riority; he «t.h- 

European discipline, of whicl ^ regarding the discon., 

lished the revenue of h.s „,a predilec- 

tentsoccasionedbytherueis, .p Christians^ 

tion for the manners of the Kussiam, ana o 
and thence drew uppn himself the hatred ot tus suoj 

BeUUahV.J ^ 
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lous of the preference Tvhich be seemed to give to strangers, 
parties were formed, Rmbition soon gave them chiefs, and the 
disaffected were to be found even in the family of Chahyn him¬ 
self. Russia, whom a' revolution had deprived of her influence 
in the Crimea, did not fail to take advantage of these trOubleif, 
and to support the prince who was her own creature. The 
Porte, after having in vain urged the act Of independence by 
which the Tartars were made free of the ■ interference' of the 
neighbouring states, at length determined, 6n her side, to sup¬ 
port the party opposed to Cbahyn Guerai. 

The Russians cut the Tartars to pieces at one of their posts 
near Ratchisarai, took Caffa from them, and defeated at Bala¬ 
clava, Selym Khan, who had been recalled by the (iraud Seignior. 
The whole Crimea then submitted again to Chahyn, and tlic 
Porte was compelled to acknowledge him as khan. 

Chahyn, however, experienced a cruel interference and op¬ 
position from his protectors; the marshal Suwarof received or¬ 
ders to banish jnto different parts of the empire all thft Greek 
and Venetian families which were to be found in the Crimea, 
and a great number of those unfortunate people perished, from 
the rigour of the winter in that rlimate. 

In 1779, the cabinet of Versailles made use of its;po«’er w'ith 
the Porte to cause it to sign articles explanatory of the treaty of 
Kainardgi, the principal of which were: The absolute confir¬ 
mation of that treaty; The consent on the part of Russi:), that 
the khan elected independently by the Tartars, should convey to 
the sultan the proces verbal of liis election, to the end of having 
his confirmation as to the spiritual supremacy: The engagement 
on the part of Russia to withdraw its troops, &c. &c. 

In the month Uf December 1781, the Crimea was reduced 
to the most dreadful state of calamity. Since the insurrection 
of the Christian subjects, the cultivation had been almost totally 
neglected, and the population was already considerably diminished. 
Stmie new revolts having occurred in the Kuban, and among 
the Nogais, all the ports in the Black Sea were blockaded by 
the Russians, whose operations were directed by the khan. These 
troubles and continual disorders in the interior, furnished the 
empress with a specious pretence to possess herself altogether of 
the Crimea and of the Kuban. The prince Potemkin, charged 
with that important affair, completed it with as much address 
as good fortune, in the beginning of the year 1783. Cbahyn 
Guerai abdicated the throne, and ceded the Crimea, the Kuban, 
and the Isle of Taman, to the Empress Catharine. By a new 
ti'eaty made at Constantinople, the lOth of June 1783, peace 
concluded between Russia and Turkey, and the empress 
conff rmed in the (][uiet enjoyment of her new possessions. 
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Thus disappeared the remnant of the empire of the Mogols, 
the most powerful and extensive which had, perhaps, ever ex¬ 
isted on the face of the globe. 

In 1451, the empire of Quaptchaq, which made a part of 
that oT Gengis Khan, was entirely dissolved, and its wreck 
tormed several mighty kingdoms; such as Quaptchaq, properly 
called Kasan, Astracan, and the Crimea. These kingdoms have 
been successively absorbed by tlie growing power of Russia, 
which, until that epoch, had been tributary to the khan of 
Quaptchaij; such are the changes and vicissitudes in empires. 

CHAP. VI. 

OF THE TEMPLES OF DIANA, AND OF ORESTEON IN TAU¬ 
RIDA.— OF THE CHERSONESIAN REPUBLIC, OR THAT OF 
CHEUSONESUS IN THE CRIMEA.—AND OF THE PRINCI¬ 
PAL TOWNS AND MOUNTAINS IN THAT COUNTRY. 

The magnamnious conduct of Orestes and Pylades claimed 
the admiration of all who were witnesses of their noble deeds. 
'J'he 'laurians were so much pleased that they presently forgot 
the insult offered to their goddess, or at least they remembered 
it only to do honour to the mciiiory of those illustnous strangers : 
they erected a temple to them under the name of the Temple of 
Orcstcon. It followed that the arts transmitted to posterity the 
recital of the events which had occasioned its erection. An in¬ 
scription of the circumstances was engraved on a column of 
brass, and the principal events depicted on the walls of the 
gallery which surrounded the edifice; whicli painting, in fresco^ 
lusted until the time of Lucian, who died in Ahe 193d year of 
the Christian aura. 

The Taurians had in themselves the seeds of those sublime 
virtues which they admired in their conquerors, and after the 
appearance of these two heroes, those seeds'put forth such deep 
roots, that the people made a law of the inviolability of friend¬ 
ship. This religious regard for that virtue, was increased and 
strengthened by time. The Scythians adopted the same maxims, 
they ranked friendship as the highest of the virtues, and prac¬ 
tised all its duties with a zeal unkqow'n to other nations. 

There were three temples dedicated to Diana in Taurida. 
Let us fix our attention to that from whence Orestes took tlie 
statue of the goddess: when we arrive thitlier, we shall be un¬ 
questionably in the neighbourhood of the place where the temple 
of presteon was built: not to_leave any thing to chance, we 
sliall go step by step with the writers of tne first century. 

W.e have beneath our feet the ruins of the wall which inclosed 

f 0 . 
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'the Isthmus; we are distant about four leagues from ancient 
Chersonesus: to arrive thither^ in coasting the shore^ three foi ls 
are found; as according to Strabo^ inter urb€m(Chesonesum) 
et promontorium (Parthenium) portus sunt tres. The sacred 
^omontory of Cape Aja Burun is before us, on the Parthenium 
Promontory, and upon a steep rock is situated the monastery 
of St. George. There are some trees on this spot, and among 
others we observed the black juniper resembling the cypress. 
The monastery consists of a small church, a refectoiy, and some 
smaller apartments, inhabited by the monks. These-anchorites 
are secluded from tlie rest of the world. I passed the evening 
on a terrace which overlooks the Black Sea. The day closed, 
uiid all was still, e^ept the sound of the waves, which broke 
against the flinty shore; peace and quietness reigned on the sur¬ 
face of the sea; and in the monastery, overcome vvitli lassitude, 
I yielded to the soft and melancholy impressions which subdued 
my mind: 1 imagined myself encircled by IViiHuls yet living, and 
by those 1 had lost: some tears fell on the ballustrade upon which 
I leaned. Presently the air became sultry and heavy, the clouds 
thickened, a rushing wind, the precursor of storms, proclaimed 
the approach of a dreadful tempest; lively impressions of terror 
succeeded to the softest sensations. 'J'he thunder roared, the rain 
fell in torrents, the lightnings duited from the clouds, the thun¬ 
der-bolts fell, and a volume of lire succeeded the most hor¬ 
rible obscurity: all' was chaos, every thing disappeared. But pre¬ 
sently the rain ceased, the flashes of liglitning were not so frequent^ 
and the thunder Wiis only heard from afar; the air became clear, 
the clouds be;:au to dissipate, and tlu'ie remained only on my 
miud the recollection of the awful scene I had witnessed* The 
mouks, accu.'^tomt^d as they were to the frequent storms of tiiese 
parts, assured luc, that they had seldom belicld one so terrible. 

On this prf)moutory our guide called Our attention to the 
temple of a certain virgin goddt^ss, Fanum D^i^monis Firginis, 
and its idol; wc compared, we measured thescite, and we ap¬ 
plied to the gcogra».hy and description of the cotemporary poet 
Ovid. Every tiling agreed, we were in front of the temple of 
Diana, where that goddess was worshipped under Thoas; we 
trod, beneath our feet, the blood of the Greeks sacrificed during 
60 many centuries, and the dust of tiie altar of white marble 
upon which Iphigcnia had nearly offered up her own brother. 
On this spot, doubtless, stood the altar, and here also was the 
pedestal of the golden statue of Diana, carried away by Orestes. 

We have Uefove our eyes the valley from wlieripe we ascended 
to the temple by forty steps, under which w'as tlie grotto coffse- 
crated to the nymphs; we measured, with an eye of horror, the 
place from whence they threw into die sea, according toHenodotus, 
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the remains of those unhappy victims. This enormous rock* 
Mhicli raised its head above all others, and whose base defies the' 
w'aves, and withstands the storm, is the same rock behind which 
Orestes concealed himself to vvatcli the favourable opportunity; 
of this we can doubt no longer; we behold too, the cape whereon 
w'as erected the temple of Orestcon, not far from that of Diana,, 
which always preserved the name of die deity, altliough, sine* 
thetrarrying off her statue, they sacrificed to Ijdiigenia. 

In following t^'ie coast to the north-west, we observe a ridge 
of steep rocks which extend into the sea, and which form a kind 
of natural arch, under which the waves pass. On the saand 
shore is to be seen the foundation of a considerable building; it 
consists of two regular squares, the walls of which are nearly 
in the direction of the four quarters of the w’orld; that which is 
most to the north is lliii ty-thw'e feet in extent, and is built on a 
base elevated in the form of a liill; it seems to have had a way 
out tfiwards the sea. I'rom the south-west side k is surrounded 
on all parts, without tlse foundaliou, with a range of enormous 
stones rudely shaped. In the midst, but rather nearer to the 
wall on the north side, is a cubic stone I(.\el with tlie ground*; 
round tliis we observe, in an open square on the same side, other 
smaller flat stones placed in the ground, w hich seem to have 
served as bounds, and to have hud some relation to the stone ia 
the middle, on wdiich was, probably, either an altar or a statue. 
The square towards the south nearly approaching the sea, and 
uiijoiniug the former one, is oblong and a little larger. It .seems 
also to have had a way out at the south-east angle, and another 
towards the north-west: it consists equally of large hewu stone,3. 
Near the wall wliich looks to the sea, are to be seen large flat- 
hewn stones also, which describe a sort (jf path as if drawn with 
a line: this file of stones follows the same direction for the leno-th 

O 

of the other square. 

All the south-west angle of the Crime.'!, almost cut tlirongh on 
otic side by the port of Sevastopol, and on the other by that of 
Balaclava, was formerly called the Heracleotic Chersonesus, 
founded by Greek colonics from the city of Heraclea in A.sia 
jVliuor, about the coinmeticemeiit of the sixth century before 
Christ. The peninsula called I'hrace by the ancients, w as inclosed 
by a wall which joined the two ports of which we have just, 
spoken. 

The early state and progress of the colony is obscure, as is 
the case with all the cities of great antiquity. This little 
.state, sufficiently well governed to be happy during peace, but 

♦ M, PalUs caused this stone to be raised, and a Jx^ht earth was found 

beneatli. 
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loo weak to resist the attacks of the barbarians, who often laid 
waste those countries, courted the protection of Mithridatcs 
king of Pontus, who had compelled Parysades 11. to surren-* 
der to him his kingdom of liospliorus, situated on tlie confines 
of Taiirica. 

.After the victory of Pompey, Chersonesus became subject to 
Rome; when the emperor Adrian limited the bounds of his 
empire, this city, which set a high value on the protection 
and friendship of the Romans, continued to acknowledge their 
dominion. Interiorly governed as a republic, it Lad its pro- 
tevoiis, who were the chiefs of the senate during peace, 
and of the army in the time of war. I’hese magistrates bore the 
popular title of F'athers of their Coimti \ : conducted by them, 
the people of Chersonesus defeated the Jiosphorian Sarmatians, 
who were at war with Rome. In the following century Con¬ 
stantine the Great employed them to repel the Scythians, who 
being numerous, and masters of the shore right of die Danube, 
could not see, without considerable uneasiness, the translation of 
the Roman metropolis from Rome toR}zantium. To recom¬ 
pense the zeal of the people of Chersonesus, die emperor not 
only confirmed their ancient privileges, but granted them new 
ones. The Rosphorians made two other unsuccessful attacks 
against the Chersonites, w hich last, aftei having obtained a com¬ 
plete victory, freed them from the dominion of the Sarmatians; 
but the hatred of the Bosphorians was not extinguished. 

Hiere the thread of the history of Chersonesus is broken until 
the epoch of the siege of the Duns in the sixth century. The 
emperor Justinian assisted to raise it. As Chersonesus was the 
mo^t remote city from Constantinople, they banished d)ither the 
state prisoners, the most remarkable of whom were Pope Mar¬ 
tin the First, the emperor Justinian the Fourth, and Rhi- 
nonietus, dethroned and castrated by Leontius, who, wlien he 
was restored to the throne, exeicised unheard of cruelties against 
the CliersonitCH and Bosphorians. The Chersonesian republic 
persecuted, and almostannihilated, by the chief of the empire, whof^ 
owed it his protection, in gratitude for its patriotic attach¬ 
ment and former services, was indebted for the rcniuunt of its 
existence to the tutelary support of the Chazariails. 

About the middle of the ninth century, the emperor Thea- 
philus constituted Chersonesus a Roman province: thus vanished 
all the remainder of its rcpublicaw form of government. Its in¬ 
terests and its fears caused it to submit easily to the yoke; and 
Saint Cyrilla was sent to Chersonesus, to convert the Cbazariaus. 

The Gmiid Duke Uladiiiiir having menaced the empire with 
invasicai, at the head of a powerful army, the emperor thought 
proper to buy a peace by the richest presents, and concluded 
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with him a treaty, the conditions of which he no lonfjcr ob¬ 
served when the danger was passed. The Grand Duke Uiadinpir 
determined to do himself justice, and besieged Chersonesus with 
a considerable fleet. This great man, struck with the absurdities 
of paganism, which he professed, and which appeared to him an 
obstacle to the prosperity of his country, as soon as the light of 
the faith was shewn liini by the preachers of the inissionaries of 
the Pope, and the precepts of ;i Greek philosopher ; their 
doctriiie according perfectly with good morals, and differing only 
in tlie forms of worship; mistrusting his owm choice between 
two paths, vvliich should lead to the same end, appointed, by the 
advice of liis counsel, ten of the most enlightened men of his 
nation to go to Constantinople, for the purpose of taking exact 
information on the subject, and consented to be determined by 
tlieir report. They returned enchanted with what they had seen 
and heard in the Greek church, and the Grand Duke and his 
people, jifFccted witli the recitul, decided unanimously for the 
Greek ritual. The piince came to the resolution of being bap¬ 
tised at Chersonesns- 

Uladimir took the town after an obstinate resistance, accom¬ 
plished his VOW', and abandoned his conquest to tlie emperors by 
a treaty of peace. 

I’lie jealousy of Siidagh prompted the Chersonitos to rise 
against the emperor Michael Ducas, w'ho, at the time, engaged 
in a disastrous war with the king of the liulgariuns, implored 
the assistance of Wsevolod, grand duke of Russia, which last 
caused an army to be marched to Chersonesus, commanded by 
his two sons, (Jladimer and Glebe: the deatli of the emperor hap 
pening about the same time, put a stop to these hostilities, llie 
Cliersonites having seized some Russian •merchant vessels, they 
were compelled, not only to restore them, but to pay the ex- 
pences of the war. The concurrence of Shudagh was not the 
amsc of the destruction of Chersonesus, it had not less to suffer 

from the jealousy of Theodosius- 

Gedimir, grand duko of Lithuania, and Olgord, his son and 
successor, made several incursions into the Crimea, and almost 
entirely destroyed Chersonesus: iiowever, it w'as not entirely 
ovcrthrowui, until in the year 13j0; the magnilio^mt Genes 
liastciied its ruin, by refusing to allow the imperial cities to send 
ships to Chersonesus by the Bosphorus, nor generally towards 
the north beyond the mouth of the Danube. I his crisis w'as 
yet more fatal to the Chersonites, as they were surprised m a 
state of inactive imbecility, the effect of luxury, and incicased by 
the last invasion of the Lithuanians. The remnant oftlnsun- 
fortuuate people sought for safety under the protection of the 
T^artars j but they only changed their oppressors, and ike bar- 
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IbariansTompIcated the ruin of Chersonews. In (he sixteenth 
century ik toweisand walU were yet entire, being the only nio- 
HUtnents of the magnificence of its founders. W e saw in one 
pait of the town near the isthmus, the ruins of its dural palace, 
and farthci off, those of a monastery and a chinch. 7’he marble 
coluratH, and all the works of art, the solid materials f)f which 
would have resisted the ravages ol time, have bein Canird to 
Constantinople, for the decuiation of gnat jnivatc houses, or of 
public ddifices. 

At some versts from Sevastopol the tiavellei passes lliiough 
the ruins of its numerous walls, whitli iiitlosc large spaces, and 
which foini iiisome parts, stiiets, and small squaies. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that Cheisonesiis L.sttuded so far; it is 
more likcJv that those walls inclosed the irardens of the inhabit- 
ants, and of tlitir country houses: with le'-pect to the foundation 
of cditiccs constti acted with large heun stones, found scattered 
and isolated thioughout Chersonesus, they ^civcd, doubtless, for 
retreats and a^\la to the inhabitaiUs, who weie cou^tanlJy ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of the baibarians. 

It is neaily about two vcists fiom Scvasl'opol, that the ruins 
of Chersonesus are di<?c(>veicd* The building of Sevastopol has 
entirely completed the rum of that aiieinit city, of whose Walls 
we still behold the luins. At the time the Guinea came into tlie 
possession of the Russians, there WTie discovered among the 
mins, sculptured marble, coins and medals, of diftcrcnt nietals« 
It is reniaikable that these ciuiositics weie found by the 
soldiers and sailois, foi no other pci son lias had the common 
sense to make the seaich; coudueffd, howevei, with care, such u 
labour would richly recompense those who would give themselves 
the tioubie to undertake" it. 

Where the ancient Chcrsonesiis, dtstioyed since the time of 
Stiabo, was situated, has been the object of resoaich of numerous 
geographcis; hut their contradictoiy opinions leave the mattei in 
an uncertainty, fioin which it not, howevei, cliflicult to relie>e 
it, by attending minutely to the d(SG*'iption of Strabo, who says, 
infer nrbem (tiiat is to say, the ue.* Chersonesus) et prhmontojuuu 
(Parihenimn) pf) 1 l^s sunt hes^ seqmtur vestiUa Chersonesus 
7iuni' dinita et post kiiat poifni> ungnsto int^oita^ S^mbolon 
dicitm,. 

It may be dearly perceived that this ancient city w^as situated 
between the last bay, and balaclava, the puit of which was 
Symbolon, Irom which the (Genoese have named it Cembalo. It 
is. tb^D, Capo to which the passage of Strabo relates, 

The two sides of the buy extend so fji into the peninsula, that 
it 19 pot moie than three hundred toiscs in bieudth at the place 
the isthijnuq narrowest; from thence it enlaigeS| aui) 
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ftcljuirrs again, at its cxtiemity, a surface of more than a verst 
and a half. Nearly half tlir surface of tins peninsula is covered 
with the rubbish of old buildings. 

The towns of the Ciimca are few in number, and are but 
thinly peopled. Those which ha\c been built by the Tartars# 
contain only a few narrow and ^mpa^-‘d streets, which are al¬ 
ways in a filthy condition. The couits aTuiind the houses are 
closed uiih hic'h v\alls, and the houses, which are built on the in¬ 
side, are so low that a slianger thinks lie is walking between half- 
I'Utiicd stone walls, Too mncli praise, however, cannot be given 
to the Tartais for their care in conduttnit: the water by canals, 
sometimes from a very considerable distance, and the purposes 
to which they apply it; cither bv making public springs, oi cdii- 
veying it into their houses lJnfortimatel\, tlicse fountains liave 
been in a great degree destroyed by the Russians, and tliobu 
which remain, decay daily fot want of nece^'Sary repuiis. The 
ancient splendour of some of these towns is attested by llie mins 
they contain; wliile olhei^ .seem to be built upon the rubbish of 

their foimer echlic'cs. War and dcstiuiUun have eveiy where 

• 

left the tiacchof tlicir pas'-age, and the traveller has incessantly 
before his eves a pictme of the vicissitudes of luunan affairs. 

For the lacility of description, I shall divide the Ciimea into 
three paits; the plain, the mountains, and the pcnaisula of 
Kertscli. 

Or Capi, now’ known by the name of Pcri^op, is a small 
town situated on the isthmus, which joins the Crimea to the 
continent, and serves as a port to the peninsula. This isthmus 
has been fortified since the eat host ciges; but the foilifications 
that are now to be seen on it, are the woik of the Tuiks. The 
line of walL runs from the IJlack Sea to the Sivache, an extent 
of eight versts and a half, and is defended by batteries. 

To anive in the Ciiuiea you pass a biidgc and a small arched 
gate, iicai the fortress of Perecop. The town of Perecopcon* 
sists only of a few miserable houses of turf and wood; and they 
are inhabited entirely by the gariison, or the persons employed 
in the sak-pits. I'his post, however, is of the greatest import¬ 
ance ; for should an increased commerce with Constantinople and 
Natolia introduce the plague, or should any seditious commo¬ 
tions lake place amongst the Tartars, this fortress could stop all 
communicatiou with the empire; on the other hand, should 
Russia make free .-ports in the Crimea, in order to facilitate the 
important commerce which might be cairied on with the Black 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and Natolia, custom houses might be 
situated here with the greatest advantage. 

About four versts inland is Amanskoi Bazar, which consists 
•Afi few houses and shops, chiefly iulAjiibited by Greeks and Aiine- 

REUlLl.Y.] « 
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niam. Koslof ir situatocl tq the Tvest of the peninsolai on the 
books of a sandy and circular bay. This town ia inclosed with 
walls flanked bv to\'iers. Jt is built, like all the Tartar towns, 
in nariow and irrci^ular streets; and in it are several handsome 


mosques, some of them partly in ruins, as are many of the 
houses, 'llie number of llic latter, altogether, may be seven or 
eight hundred. The road of Koslof is bad and dangerous, in 
consequence of the w^estern winds. About thirty sliips come to 
'it annually. Its rommorco is ronsiderable. Its importations con¬ 
sist of rice, coffee, sugar, dates, figs, dry and other fiuits, woollen 
and other stuffs; and its exports of com and salt. 

Akmetbhet, or the white church, situated at the foot of some 
mountains, has received from its now owner5 the name of Sym- 
pheropol, which is given also to a huge and fine plain, on which 
IS built the palace of govcrunietit, and which is soon to contain 


a new tow'ii, Akinetshct was formerly the residence of the 
Kafga Sultan. The Snlgh ir iu))9 near the town, which is inha¬ 
bited by Taitais, Hussians, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. 
Baciitchisarai, the ancient lesidcnte of the Khans of the 


Crimea, is situated between two high nKmntains, in a narrow 
valley, through which luns the rivulet Dshiuiik-su. The houses 


are built partly in the valley, and partly in ridges, one above the 
other. "I'he gardens, the towers of the mosques, the Italian 
poplars, and the rocks, wliich seem ready to fall and crush the 
town, afford a picluiesque view, which, perhaps, scarcely has 
its equal. The principal street, which is about a verst and a half 
in length, contains, almost the whote way along, two rows of 
miserable wooden shops. As the empress Catherine gave up 
this tow n to the 'I’ai tars, it contains no Russian burgesses, but 
^inhabited entiicly hyTailars and Jews, who may amount to 
5 or GuOO Sf)uls. Bachtchisarai contains thirty-one mosques, 
and seventy-five fountains. 

The palace of the khan is situated near the I>shuriik-su, on 
the edge of a quay. You arrive at it by means of a stone bridge, 
built across the rivulet; near which a gate opens into the outer 
court: to the left is a large aiid handsome masque belonging to 
the khan, and farther on are the staMing, while to the right is 
the building which is pi operly called the palace: it is only one 
atory high, and consists of several fronts, of different heights, 
the roofs of which hav'c an agreeable variety of Structure- 

Near the palace, and on tlie declivity, is a fruit-garden divided 
into four terraces. Behind the mosque is the cemetery, where 
are deposited the remains of the khans, their families, and the 
most considerable poisons, nijrzas, and priests. 

At about two versts from Bachtchisarai, in ascending a strait 
path, wliich is scarcely any tjuug nora thais steps cut ia ror*. 


< 
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we arrive at Dchufutkali, built on the summit of a mounts which 
rises into a peak on each side. '^(Iiis town, composed of about 
two hundred houses, contains twelve hundred inhabitants of both 
sexes. They are Karait Jews, reject tlie Talmud, and have their 
bibles from Poland. All the shops at Bachtcliisarai are kept 
by these people; they repair thither on horseback in the mornings 
and return home at night in the same muuuer. They have adopted 
the costume and manners of the Tartars, and speak their lan¬ 
guage. As they have no water in this town, they carry thither^ 
on the backs of asses in small vessels, that of a fountain situated- 
on the side of a neighbouring mountain. Their cemetery, shaded 
by ancient trees, is without the town, at the beginning of a valley. 
The tombs hear llio Hebrew inscriptions; and the most ancient 
of them is three hundred and iifty-cight years old. 

Tliere is not any thing can be more awful than this little valley 
of Josiiphat; nnges of tombs in the form of sarcophagi, are 
shaded by trees oi g*'pat age and growth; the singing of the bird*, 
and the rusJiing so uni of the leaves with tlie breeze, distinb onljr 
thesilente ot ibis abode of peace. I empiiteil of tlie rabbi w'ho 
accompanied me, since what time his ancestors had reposed in 
that spot, tie led me to the most ancient of the tombs: it wa* 
almost entirely sunk into the earth, and M. Fazzardi, who served 
me as interpreter, could only read the following words; 

Ci:CY-JOSKPH, FILS Dli SCHABATAI, 

LE TOM BEAU- 5204, 

W'liich answers to the year 14+.5 of our era. 

The question that you have put to me,” said the rabbi, is simple 
and natural. You are, however, the first traveller who has 
thought of doing it, and the tirst who hu^ seen the tomb of 
Joseph.” 

Sevastopol. —I shall make an article by itself of this city. 

Inkennan, called by the Greeks Theodori, was a fiuuiishing 
town situated at the eMremity of the port of Sevastopol. For- 
malioui considers it to have been the Ctetios of the ancients. There 
are to be seen in tlie surrounding mountains several grottoes with 
cliambers, cut in the rocks, which are without doubt the works 
of some Creek monks. These ancient cells serve at present as 
magazines for powder. The like grottoes are to be frequently 
met with in the mountains of the Crimea, particularly in those 
of Tepekirman. 

Mangut, or Mankup, anciently Gothia, was formerly a some¬ 
what considerable town, situated upon a very high mountain 
on the borders of the river Carbada. A little time before the. 
possession of the Crimea by Russia, the population of Mangut 
appears to liave been composed of Tartars and Jews, but it is 

^enf^ely dese^rted* 

Q 2 
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Balrirlava, foimtily S\mbolon and Cymbalo, is situated to 
the sdtuh of the peninsula, at the extiemitv of the mountain 
Tins town, (ou'itkd, ircording to all appearance, by 
the Greeks, re-pfopkd atteiwards by the Genoese, and now 
deserted ind lalltn into niiiis, his been restored to its tirut in- 
habitcints. It is thought b) Strabo to have made part of the 
Htrjflcotic Cliersoiu sns, and a wall joined its poit to that of 
Cherson. It has a girnson Un a (Jreek battalion, which Russia 
nuintains in the Cuinea The w ater is in genei al bad. The 
poit, situated to the wc-t of the town, is about a veist in length 
by two hundjcdtoisis in width It has depth, however, suffi¬ 
cient to receive \osbtls ol the Ingfsi , ^e The" high mountains 
shelto It from t\tiv wind, in sueh a m mi er, that the water is 
alw ns as ealm as th il of \ pond Its < ntianct^ to the south is 
son mowed hy hiv^h loeks, th it two vessels cannot piss toiretlier 
without danger of luening foul ot each othci Although this 
entraneo appears d»n<'cions, the port has been gladly made by 
vessels which the ^toun3 had dinen near the pemiisuh, and whu h 
roiild not double l)ie point of riursoaesns, as the) there found 
an Th*" feai of contiiband tjielc, whuh it would be 


easj to j>ievent, has cecasienud the in to shut this poitagamst 

ships of all nitious The ouKisaic to fije upon all\essels which 

would enter, < veil those of the ciown This vigorous measure 

has occ iMorif d a ni inber of shipwrecks. List winter, tour ships 

driven hv the sktd m vain for pei mission to (Utcr, 

they stiiuk oppoiiU to the monastciy of St. George. The 

Clew ande uao of two of them weic entirely lost. 

✓ ¥ 

At the uitraiue of th^ poit, upon a high mountain to the east, 
IS Mill ited the old G’diuese furtiess, dekndid by high walls and 
tovtrs. It is to be rcmaiked, tldt all the strong plaees of the 
Greeks and Genoese, weie Mtiuted upon inaicessible rocks. 
Cnastibisar, oi Karas-basar, is siUnted between two mountains 
m a valley, aero-ss which inns the Caiasn The town is well 
peopled, because its position, in the centre of the peninsula, 
ixmeh IS it eommere lal The inhabitants, to the number of thiee 
thousand, aie *^1 ii. tars, Giceks, Jtv\s, Russians, and Armenians. 
They reckon in Caias ihasai, twenty-three mosqut's, and three 
GiCt k or Armenian ehiiri IIIs. The khans, or houses tif dipot 
for coninierce, leseinbh old Gothic palates, they sell all sorts 
of inuchandi/i, as shawl , stufls, muslins, bales of cotton, 8w,e. 


These" depoU can only be made in the khans, this is gnieially 
observed tliiougliont the Crimea 

Cski-krjm, aneiently Kiim, A\hieh, undei the Tartars, gaie 
III' name to tht whole ptmnsula, is situated, with its extensive 
m a feitde T>!am at the foot of the mountain —Agermyph. 
^Ps town, foiiutrly so peqiuluus and floun«hing, presents 
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heaps of scattered mbbisli, is almost totally uninhabited^ and its 
luimerons giirdens are entirely neglected. ' ^ 

CafFa, called by the Genoese Theodosia^ is situated upon a 
high mountain, ^vlJicll descends with a half circular slope towards 
, tlie roadstead, where the promontory protects the vessels from 
almost every w^ind, except the north and south-west. The ad¬ 
vantageous position of this town, has procured it a considerable 
commerce. It was so Nourishing under the Genoese, that il; 
obtained the name of Kriin-Stainbul, (ConsUintinople of Cri¬ 
mea). Its numerous ruins attest its undent splendour and great 
population. The most remarkable things to be noticed in this 
place are, the fortifications, which surround the tow n and the 
fortress; the -walls, tolerably well prestTved and Hanked with 
lowers; the many half effaced inscriptions tln reon; iha principal 
mosqne, a handsome building, constructed v\itli nolile simplicity; 
and the grand reservoir, which receives tlie w^ater from the meun- 
tains, and supplies the other conduits. 

After having given to CafFa its aucionl name of Theodosia, the 
Russian ‘Government seemed desirous to restore its commerce; a 
quarantine was therefore established, and encouragement given 
to merchants who would settle there. Yet CafFa contains no- 
more at this time than a Innuh ed houses, built u]>on ruins, 
the greater part inhabited liy <beeks. 

'lire penhisuhi of Kerlsch, hnmcrly called Cybcrniiquc, is si¬ 
tuated very higli up the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. Be- 
tWTcn Cafta and Kertscb, there are seen, near Akos, a rampart and 
a moat, which was the ancient line of demarcation of the em¬ 
pire of Bosphorus, and of the possessions of the Chersonites. 

Kertsch, formerly Panticapanim, and more recently Bosphorus, 
is situated at the foot of a sleep mountain, upon the borders of 
the Cimmerian strait, in which is to be found an excellent and a 
spacious roadstead. It was w'ithin tlie walls of the Bosphorus 
that the great Alithridates died. When the Crimea was under 
the dominion of the J^orle, this place was governed by a pacha, 
and contained a garrison: in 1774, it was ceded to Russia, witl^ 
Jenikale. 

This tow n, formerly opulent, had an extensive commerce. The 
young Anarcharsis speaks as follows of Ins abode at Pantlcapaeum: 

In waiting the day of departure, I walked up and down its 
streets, and could not snfticicntlv admire the citadel, the arsenal, 
the port, the ships, their equipment, and their mawcuvres. I 
wandered into the private liouses, into the manufactories, and 
into the meanest shops. 1 left the town, and my eyes remained 
fixed upon the orcliards loaded witli fruit, and upon the country 
enriched with harvests/' 

^The population was also great: at present there are only a 
buWTed houses, inhabited by GreeVs, who have no other meant 
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of existence than by fishing. A beantifttl fountain, in good con'< 
dition, supplies a limpid and healthliliistr^iin; it is of stone, 
ornamented with white maiblo. Thl^ tifbrtress,' which is in bad 
repair, contains an extrcisnely anc»eu|l Greek church; there are 
to be found hece several ^bass-reliefs, with inscriptions on white 
marble, as the Venetian 1^, on marble of the same colour, which 
is placed over the gate of the citadel. 

Jenikale if situated tvrelve versts from Kerjsch, on the south 
comer of tlie most advsmced point of t^e peninsula. The fortress 
is on a high mountain, of which the slope to the sea is covered 
with about one hundred houses, inhabited by Greeks, who 
employ themselves in fishing for sturgeons. The Turks, who 
built the fortress, kept a gai rison there until the cession of this 
tow'n to Russia. 

The Crimea has been subject to revolutions, which have,inter¬ 
mixed the race of its inhabitants. Witliout dw^ling oa this 
medley of different nations, I shall content myself with speaking 
of the Tartars, who foim almost the whole of the population. I 
shall separate them into thiee classes, the Nogays, the Taitars of 
the plain, and the Taitars of the mountains. The seven or eight 
thousand Taitais who are to be seen wandciiug from the Berdan 
to the Molochna, are (as well as the Nogays made prisoners in 
the fortress of j'Xnajie) a icmnaiit of the Tartais of the Kuban. 
They encamp themselves in little cabins of lelt; their tents, ac¬ 
cording to Thiiimiann, are a kind of poi table huts, of a circular 
form, of about eight feet in diameter, made of lath-w'ork or 
hurdles of twigs, about the size of a thumb, forming a sort of 
wall about four feet in heiglit, upon w'liich rests a dome or roof 
of the same stiucUire; the liolc is covered with mats of rushes 
and brow'n felt, which neither wind nor lain can penetrate: at 
the top of the roof is a hole of two feet diameter, which serves 
as a passage for the light and the smoke; the door, covered with a 
. mat, is as narrow' as possible; thiee or four cushions stuffed with 
horse hair, a low wooden table, two iron pots, two or three 
wooden dishes, and a rush mat, compose the whole of the fur¬ 
niture. 

TJiesfe Tartars wander in hordes, aud, according to the ancient 
custom of the Moguls, support themselves on horse-flesh and 
the milk of mares, lliey begin, however, to build fixed habita¬ 
tions, and to occupy themselves in the cultivation of the soil: a 
sheep’s skin and a coarse cloth compose their covering. They 
have fiat faces, of a btachish brown colour, the eyes small and 
sunk in the head, tiie nose hooked, and little beard. The NMays 
are Mahometans, but very ignorant in matters of religion. Ttiey 
relate the answer of a buffoon of Selym Guerai, piessed by his 
master to embre^ethe Mahometan faith, “ No,” repliedhe, “Icgny- 
not; but not to disoblige you,’ I will turn Nogay,” ' ^ 
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The Nogays have obtained a great many of the superstitiofA 
idolatries of the Mogols: all of them are, as the features of their 
faces demonstrate, the descendants of the purest of the Mogof 
race, who comprised the greater part of the armies of Gengia 
Khan« 

The Tartars of the plain occupy the steppes of die Crimea, 
and have preserved, particularly in the district of Perecop, in their 
faces a great resemblance of the Mogols. They till the ground, 
and employ themselves in the feeding of cattle, but have no taste 
for the cultivation of gardens; they inhabit small houses built after 
the Turkish fashion, and make use of bricks, when they cannot 
procure stone. Their fuel is a kind of cake, made of turf and 
dung, which they cut into squares, and place in high heaps to 

The mountain Tartars are a mixed race, and seem to be com¬ 
posed of the remains of the various tribes w-ho once inhabited 
the Crimea. Their beard is thicker, and the hair of their heads 
lighter, than those of fiic other Tartans, who apparently hold them 
in contempt: their houses, which are built on the steep sides of 
the mountains, are roofed with turf in a flat manner, so that tlie 
inhabitants may walk on them ; a»Kl they are built so close toge¬ 
ther, that these flat roofs seem like a street for fhe row' of houses 
wdiich stands next above them on the ascent of the hill. These, 
Tartars arc tolerably good gardeners and vine-growers; but they 
are too idle to make new plantations. Some of them w ho live in 
the southern vallies, employ themselves in the culture of tobacco 
and hemp. Their dress is much lighter than that of the inha¬ 
bitants of the plain. 

The physiognomy of the real Tartars of#the Crimea, is very 
similar to tliat of those of the Turks ami l*4uroj>eans: their hair 
is brown, and they are above the common size. '^J'he mild tem¬ 
perature of the climate, the fmgrdity of ihcir meals, and ihe 
activity of their liv(‘s, all contrihulo to render them veiy robust. 

Theyoung people who btdong to rirli families and noble casts. 


dress themselves nearly like the Circassians. Thev wear whiskers 

» _ 

on the upper lip, and shave the chin; wliile the old rn)blc Tartars, 
on the contrary, let nearly all their beard grow : they wear half- 
boots of morocco, and when they go out they add slippeis to 
them. Their heads are either shaved, or have only short hair 
on them; and they cover them with a high cap, generally of a 
green colour, and bound with lamb-skin. 

The Tartar women are in general small, and of an agreeable 
shape. They wear an ample hood, a shift, open in front, which 
is fastened round the neck, and descends as far as the knees : over 
this is a robe, likewise open at the bosom, with long narrow* 
and above this robe is worn r surtout, boidered with er- 
jniiM. and other furs^ tlie sleeves of wfakh are short, and iu tho 
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Turkish fashion. They dye their nails, and frequently ihcir hatr, 
with a reddish brown, in the manner of the Persians : they also 
colour their faces with red and white, and paint their eyebrows 
and hair with a composition which imparts to th( ni a dazzling 
black colour for sevejal months. When they go out, they put 
oij a large robe of white woollen, wrap a white handkerchief 
round the head, and tie it under the chin; they then cover this 
with a large veil of white linen, which comes round the luce so 
as only to leave visible their black eyes. In fact they arc exactly 
Bimilar to the women of Alexandria in Egypt, as described by 
Volncy; and resemble wandering ghosts rather than human beings. 
Though the general language of the Tartars is only a Turkish 
dialect, yet it is iiUermixed with siuh a number of Mogol and 
Arabic words, that a Turk has a difficulty to understand it. Hie 
Nogays in particular render themselves scarcely intelligible, by 
the quickness with wdiich they speak, and their guttural pro¬ 
nunciation. 


With respect to tlieir manners and religion: w’e understand by 
the manners of a nation, its regular customs and usages; not 
those w liich, indid'ei eiit in themselves, are the result of an arbi¬ 
trary mode of life, but those; which inrtuence the manner of 
thinking, actiug, and feeling, or which dc[)euil on those causes. 
It is under this point of view that 1 sliall speak of the manners 
of the Tartars. 


There is this difference between wild and barbarous people, 
that the former are small scattered nations, which, for some 
particular reasons, cannot unite themselves to each other; while 
barbarians are considered to be small nations, which can unite 
together if they please. The former are gc'ncrally hunters; the 
latter shepherds, or breeders of cattle. It is also cxtiaordinary 
at lirsl view, when we find that tiie hunters are a sedentary, and 
the breeders a wandering people. 

The Tartars have often been reproached for their cruelty and 
propensity to plunder, but it has not been considered tliat they 
do not practise this conduct except towards those foreigners w honi 
they consider enemies. As to the state of society amongst them¬ 
selves, they arc faithful, disinterested, and possess a degree of 
'hospitality and generosity, which would do honour to the most 
civilized people. 

The influence of the government appears to me much more 
general and efficacious than that of the climate. The I artars of 
the.Criinea have preserved, under a pure sky, the manners which 
they brought from the north of Siberia. Ages have passed away 
without making any alteration in their customs and usages; but 
the conquest of the Crimea by the Russians, within these few- 
year^, has already effected a, considerable alteration in their man¬ 
ors. By being deprived of their military arms, the 
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have forgotten the use of them; while those invasions which 
formerly laid waste Russia and Poland, carrying horror and de¬ 
solation in every direction, are no longer to be apprehended :— 
the next generation will not retain even the remembrance of tlie 
coMuests of its ancestors. 

The noble Tartars of the first class, disdained all labour, and 
knew no profession except that of arms. In times of peace they 
lived upon their estates: they carried points of honour to ex¬ 
tremes, but never quarrelled amongst themselves. Great and 
generous in their proceedings, tlicy always receive strangers with 
affability and politeness. They still retain the j)ractice of killing 
a horse, to make a feast on the arrival of a guest of distinction. 

On my arrival at the house of the brother of Atai Myrza, this 
prince said to me, “ You are very M’olcome. As soon as I heard 
that you had come, I ordered a young mare to be killed, to give 
you a feast.” The interpreter who accompanied me, observed, 
on this occasion, that 1 should receive from my host the greatest 
mark of esteem, as a mare was the most precious article he had 
to offer me. 

'fhese people are hospitable in the extreme, as they freely 
share with travellers whatever they possess. Both their vices 
and their virtues are rude, and seem as if they were purely na¬ 
tural ; hence outrages are seldom committed, and a person may 
travel through their country in the greatest security. 

The spirit of rapine and plunder, is the only thing that can 
bring the Tartars from their natural piopensity to idleness.— 
They require but little, as die necessaries of life, and superflu¬ 
ous objects, do not attract them. As riches are now only the re¬ 
sult of labour, idleness excludes avarice, '/’o do nothing is to 
them supreme happiness, and when a Tartar has exhausted him¬ 
self by performing any labour, he throws himself down and 
smokes: while such is their eagerness in this recreation, that they 
consider it as a disgrace for one Tartar to light his pipe at that 
of another hand. The Tartars love their wives, and polygamy 
seldom occurs amongst them. 

All the Tartars are Mahometans, but they are not so fanatical 
as the Turks. Being brought up with the prejudices of fatalism, 
they are convinced that every thing is predestined, and are conse¬ 
quently resigned to whatever may hap|K'n. When in conversation 
with Atai Myrza, on the difference between our dress and tliat 
of the Tartars, [ observed to him, " Vof/r cap jwrhaps nould 
defend your head against the strokes of a sabre!" To which he 
vmswciedf If the steelu'asdestiued to strike me, my bonnet leould 
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not keep it off." I Mould not have mentioned this observation, 
had not yltai Myrza been one of the best of the 7 artars, and not 
altogether ignonint of p/iilosopliy. Hiougli the Koran admits of 
but fittio toleration, it left tlie Christians much liberty in respect 
of their religion, and affected scarcely any contempt for strangers. 

The manners of the Tartars are like those of the orientals, in 
total opposition to our own. Their physiognomy is of a religious 
kind, and their actions and gestures correspond M’ith their look of 
sedutenesS. Their air is grave and phlegmatic, their walk steady, 
and their visage serious and austere. They speak slow'ly, hear 
without interrupting, and pass whole days with their legs across 
and their pipes in their mouths; while their belief in predesti¬ 
nation affects them with an apathy, which renders them insensible 
to every sort of regret or foresight. 

Wine and gaiety are banished from their icoasts; while the 
women being sequestered from their society, have neither the de¬ 
sire to please, nor the enjoyment of pleasure. Hawking and 
hunting the hare, form the greatest delight of the noble Tartars, 
in tlie towns their amusements arc reduced to meeting in the 
coffiee-houses, which, with respect to ours, bear no comparison 
but the name. There silting with their legs across, they pass 
whole days in smoakiiig their pipes, and talking at intervals w'ith 
other lazy people w ho may drop in. Sometimes a singer recites 
a story or chaunts verses, accompanying himself with a bad in¬ 
strument, in the .shape of a guitar; the assembly listens with the 
greatest attention, and expresses tlie pleasure it receives by slight 
motions of the head. In general the Tai tar song is grave, harsh, 
and discordant; tlx'ir dance has the same grave character, as it 
consists of a continual agitation of all the limbs, though the feet 
scarcely ever quit tile ground. 

When at Koslof, with the chief of the police, I saw the per¬ 
formances of some Tartar merry-andrews. One of them played 
a kind of pipe to a single actor, who placed in the middle of the 
room a glass full of biizo, (a Tartar drink, made with fermented 
millet). The music striking up, he began to dance and throw 
himself about like a drunken man, falling several times to the 
ground, in a way which inuuced me to think he would fall ou 
the glass ; but rising again with bursts of laughter, the music in¬ 
creased his activity, and he agitated all his limbs in keeping time. 
After a long continnaiiee of tins fatiguing exercise, he fell dow u 
again, caught the glass in his mouth, and drunk its contents with¬ 
out touching the vessel with his hands. 


The itch is th(3 ix'ccssaiy and inevitable consequence, of the 
quantity of bsuiand sour milk which the 'lartars consume, apd 
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is therefore a very common disca'ic amongst them. Even the 
uobles and their wives are nut exempt from it. A certain d/». 
order, unknown in the Crimea before its conquest by the ftiis- 
s. wans, is very generally exteneb'd, though without causing such 
great ravages as in other parts of the world. 

The Tartars have receipts lor different diseases, I was wit¬ 
ness to the application of the following remedy:—A domestic of 
of Atai Myrza having fallen from his horse, and had tw'o of his 
ribs broken, his master made him drink water gruel till his belly 
was prodigiously inflated; and when he refused to take more, he 
was threatened with the bastinado and drenched with the gruel: 
his food was nothing but rice, added to the gruel; and this regi¬ 
men was continued all the time of mv residence; his master 
assuring me that the ribs w ould get into their places spontaneously. 
Without pledging myself for the eflicacy of this singular remedy, 
it is a fact that the man was considerably better at the time of 
my departtire, I had many opportunities of convincing myself 
of the ignorance of the '^I’artars in medicine and .surgery. 

The remains of the family of Guerai have taken refuge in Tur¬ 
key, and there is no longer in the Crimea a single male descendant 
of those princes. 

The nobles and the clergy have preserved a great a.scendency 
amongst the Tartars. T’he great nobilily ot the country consisted 
of five families, each of whom had its particular bey: the eldest 
of the myrzas of a house, was always considered the chief of it. 
The first of those five great houses was that of the Cliiiincs; and 
the Chirinc-bey pa.ssed,, next to the khan, for the most con¬ 
siderable personage in the whole Crimea, though the Kalga Sultan 
and the Nouraddiu Sultan were superior to him in dignity, lie 
had, however, like the khan, his Kalga and his Nouraddiu, 
which the beys of the other housc.s- had not. He was regarded 
as the defender of the kingdom and the liberty of tlic people, 
and posse.s,sed so much reputation and power, that he several 
times depo.sed the klian. 

Atai Myrza, the Chlrine-hey, is between oO and 55 years of 


age; his constitution is robust, and his countenance grave, haughty, 
and imprc.ssive. He made hi.s first campaign under Krim Guerai, 
and acquired by his bravery and talents a cuasideruhlc military 
reputation amongst the 'J artars. This prince is endued with 
much natural wit and an easy elocution. He is free and generous 


in his iiianner; as a Mussulman, he i.s very tolerant in matters of 


religion, and is partial to strangers: his manners are gentle, and 
his table is frugally supplied. Atai Myrza enjoyed a coasiderable 
revenue un ler the khaue, and when the Crimea was taken posses- 
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sion of, the court of Russia granted him a pension of two thousand 
rubles; which, however, was soon suppressed. Being now re¬ 
duced to Vvhat he has left of his ancient domains, this prince can 
scarcely live without contracting debts : he appears alarmed at 
the future prospects w’liich his family have before them; as be 
is much attached to his children. 

During m^ stay 1 once supped with Atai Myrza, at the house 
of the mufti. 'I'he repast was prepared and served in the man¬ 
ner of the country. Having e.\cited the admiration of my hosts 
by my agility in jumping and tumbling, this cNercise, to which 
1 am partial, placed me in a situation of doing honour to the 
feast. The appetite with which I partook of all the di>hcs was 
remarked by the guests, and Atai Myrza taking me by the hand, 
was so pleased at my not despising their cookery, that he invited 
me to pass a few days with him, and promised that 1 should 
Jive entirely « la Tartare. 

1 did not hesitate to accept the invitation, and was received by 
my host in the most amiable manner. We passed tlie day in 
riding on horseback, and shooting with the bow and arrow'. 
Nothing could exceed the strength and cleverness with which the 
prince drew the bow, and he rarely missed his aim, though the 
target was at a prodigious distance. The conversation for the 
rest of the day turned on Traiice and Buonaparte. “ W hat I am 
most astonished at,” said Myrza, “ is, that this great man has done 
so much ill such an enlightened age as ours. When he sailed 
with the expedition to Bgjpt, 1 thought it was his intention to re¬ 
establish the kingdom of Poland, and that he w ould disembark, 
with this view, on the shores of the Black Sea; but the great man 
had other de.signs. 1 know not,'' added he, “ u /iether I shall be 
deceived in my presentiments; but I think that within Jour 
years there, will be a general war in Europe*!" 

Next to Atai Myiza, Seid Maliommed Etfeiidi is the person 
who enjoys the gnatest consideration. Seid Mahommed has a 
spirited and expiessive pliysiognomy, and [ think him a man of 
taleuts; at least he gave proofs of them in liis journey to Peters¬ 
burg. Being ordered to court, and accused of conducting him¬ 
self in a inaniier injurious to the interest of Russia, he returned 
to the Ci'imca, and resumed his functions, after receiving a gold 

• This passiipc is uniihy of piirtirular ronsidcriitioii. Tbo Travels of 
Beuilly were performed in 1R0.3, and the book was published at Paris in tlic 
Spring of last yi ar. We attach no credit to the pretended conversation with 
Atai JVIyrisii; but the report of it shews that the intentions of Unnnapiirtc 
respecting Poland, were known to his ollicers lung htfure their ixccution 
TfS|S attempted,—E d, 
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tnedal surrounded with brilliants, having on one side an efBgy of 
the Emperor Alexander, and on the othei' an inscription, which 
states that the medal was given -him as a recompciice for the ser« 
^vices which he had rendered tlie empire. He enjo)’S a pensioK- 
of 2,000 rubles. 


CHAP. VIII. 


OP THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTRY UNDER THE 

KHANS AND THE RUSSIANS.—CLEANLI N ESS.—TAXE^J 

POSTS, administration OF JUSTICE, AND PRISONS. 

IN the plains of Tartary the hordes, from their dilFercnt in¬ 
terests, vveie only so many troops of banditti, armed for attacking 
or defending, or for obtaining plunder. Being incessantly either 
tiavelling or in encampments, the cattle-breeders were soldier*, 
and the horde was an army Hence, as in an army, the only laws 
are the orders of the chief, these orders are absolute, and admit 
of no delay.—But the first elements of government amongt thes# 
barbarians, have already been described by Volney, Deguignes, 
and Gibbon. 

In the early ages of the pastoral world, each myrza, if we may 
use this modern title, acted like an independent chief of a separate 
family; but the ambition of individuals soon efi'eited their union 
under a supreme chief. One man was raised to a throne with tlie 
approbation of his equals, and received the name of khan, which, 
in the laguage of the north of Asia, expresses all the power of 
royalty. It was his duty to lead his subjects to battle in person ; 
but at his death, little respect was paid to the rights of his child: 
though it sometimes happened that a prince of the blood-royal, 
distinguished by his valour and experience, took the sceptre of 
his predecessors. Two sorts of taxes were levied upon the dif¬ 
ferent tribes: one for the-ibupport of the dignity of the monarchy, 
and the other for the particular chief of the tribe. Each of 
these taxes amounted to a tenth of the property of each individual, 
and of the spoils which fell to his share. 

I’lie manners of the I’artars, who, like their khans, are ac¬ 
customed to murder and robbery, may excuse some acts of indi¬ 
vidual tyranny: but the arbitary conduct of a despot has never 
been known in the deserts of Scythia. U'he jurisdiction of each 
khan is restrained to his own tribe, and the exercise of h’ls pre¬ 
rogatives has beeu niudvrated by the ancient institution of 4 
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national council. I’he courouliais, or diets of the Tartars, were 
regularly held in spring and autumn, in the midst of a large plain, 
where tlie princes of the reigning family* ar>d the myrzas of the 
different tribes, met on horseback, followed by all their warriors., 
71ie ambitious monarch, who might see all the strength of an 
armed people, would naturally consult his inclination. In the 
political constitution of the Tartars, may be perceived all the 
principles of a feudal government; but the perpetual conflicts 
in which these turbulent people have been involved, have some¬ 
times terminated in the establishment of despotic power, 

from the time of the subjugation of the Crimea in 1478, its 
^vernment bore a resemblance to that of the empire to vvliicii it 
belonged. The khan had his mufti or patriarch, iiis prime 
minister or visir, the cadi-lesker, or chief I'flicer of Justice, and 
his grand council or divan. Cut the power ot the Khan of the 
Tartars boidered more upon monarchy than despotism: he de¬ 
rived no revenue from lands or subjects, and could not make any 
change in the privileges of the nobles; nor could he chastise a 
noble person without the concurrence of the beys. 

Since the Crimea has belonged to Russia, she has made many 
changes in its constitution; and it is said she has tried in vain to 
procure the love of her new subjects, by respecting their religion, 
and allowing them to choose judges from umuiigst themselves. 
Tlie reason is, that she has endeavoured to make an agricultural 
people of those who were warlike and turbulent, but which can¬ 
not be done without etfecting an entire change in their manners. 
The obstacles are, that a great part of the Tartars have emi¬ 
grated, and those who remain will do the same, on the first 
vexatious circumstance they experience. This period is probably 
not far distant; for a*x:onqucred nation, whose religion and man¬ 
ners are very different from those of its masters, conceives itself 
vexed and tormented by its governors, at the same time that those 
governors think they act with perfect liberality. Yet, this emi¬ 
gration appears at fiist view to be more inimical to the interests 
of Russia than it really is. The empire has little reliance to 
place on the faith of the 'rart!’rs,the prejudices of Mahometanism 
inducing all its professors to consider the grand seignior as the 
successor of the caliphs and the chief of their religion. On the 
other hand, the idleness and the little genius of the inhabitants in 
the industrious arU, are the obstacles to such ameliorations as 
V'ould soon render the Crimea a flourishing country. 

When the feudal system existed in the Crimea under the 
khans, ail the lands were either divided into fiefs, which were 
possessed by the nohies, or attached to dignities and domains, 
held by soccage. A certain number of fiefs and villages formed 
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a kadilik. Tlie noble fiefs were all hereditary and independent^ 
and not subject to any otlier fief, or even to the crown. The 
khan did not derive from them any annual impost, but when he 
repaired to the army^ each kadilik was obliged to furnish him 
with a thousand piasters, and a chariot drawn by two horses, and 
laden with biscuit or millet, which ever he might choose. Tha 
uncultivated lands of which the khans ,make presents, on con- 
dition that they shall be cultivated, and villages established oi| 
them, were regarded as soccages, received directly from the khan, 
who had the tythe and all the other perquisites arising from them. 

When the Turks under Mahometll. expelled the Greeks from 
the Crimea, they kept all that part of the mountains on th« 
southern coast, as well as several strong places. At the tim« 
when the Crimea was declared independent, the Khan Chahyn 
Guerai, having been put in possession of the territory and the 
revenues which belonged to Turkey, he farmed out the greatest 
part of them, and sold the rest, or gave away tlie surplus. Some 
Tartars of the ordinary class, already possessed, • either by pur¬ 
chase or the munificence of the khans, a portion of lands, which 
they could sell, and wliich was not liable to any tax. The Cri¬ 
mea being afterwards Joined to the Russian empire, and the 
laws of the country not permitting any plebeian to possess lands, 
a doubt arose whether the lower class of I'artars .^lould be al¬ 
lowed to buy, sell, or leave such lands to their heirs. An ukase 
of the senate, dated October lyth, 1794, diM'.ided, that the. 
burgesses might posses aud inherit the lands which they enjoyed; 
but that tliey should not, under imy circumstances, sell them to 
the nobility. Tlie numerous concessions made by the empresa 
at the time of the conquc.st, and the right w hich the Tartars jire- 
tended to have to the gicatest part of ihe'coiiceded laiuls, gave 
rise to an inconceivable number of lawsuits. The landed proper¬ 
ty thus lost its value, froni the uncertainty and indecision >vhich 
prevailed, respecting the owner having peaceable possession of it. 
Tlie evil at length became so great, that a connnissioii of five 
members, appointed by older of the crosvn, was scut to the 
Crimea, to examine the titles of each party, and restore each 
owner to his rights ; but the disorder was at its height, and at 
the lime of my residence in the Ciimca, uoiiiing had been settled 
on the subject. 

Under the Rnipross Cathaiiue, the Tartars obtained an exemp¬ 
tion of every kind of tax, ainl of the quartering of troops, as well 
as the privilege of not fiiiinsluiig i('emits. 'J'luw nndcitook to 
luaintain two reglmeiil''i<f Ueelih'y, amoiintiiii; to neaily .>()Ot) 
men; but Paid I. luniiig aljoli'died the legulai troop;, those 
reginienis were disbanded, and the senate proposed to '•iibject 
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the Tartars to the same taxes as the rest of the empire. Tliese 
people, however, complained strongly of the infraction of their 
privileges, and it is not known what might have been the result 
of their remonstances, if the Emperor Alexander, on his accession 
to the throne, had not re-established them in their rights which 
they enjo)ed under the Empress Catharine; and instead of main* 
taming the two regiments of Bechlcy, they were only required 
to supply wood for ail the troops who might be quartered in the 
Crimea. 

Under the khans the posts of Tartary were free, as those 
princes defiajed all the expences occasioned by them. Since 
the diminution of the Russians, they have been placed upon the 
same footing as all the other posts of the empire, and the Tartars 
are obliged to suppoit them at their own expcnce. The horses 
with which they aie supplied, arc of a very miseiable kuul. 

Justice was administered amongst the Jartais nith moic 
equity than amongst the Tuiks, though sometimes she \va^ 
bought witli impunity. The supreme tribunal was the di\an or 
grand council of the khan; before whom w’as bir>ught all the 
civil affairs of importance. The tribunal of the Ca/i Asker, or 
Cecil Lesker, who is the principal officer of ju^'tire, takes cog¬ 
nisance of all the civil suits of the nobility. Each kadihk had 
its cadi or judge, vvho determined on all civil and crinniral cases 
on which life did not depend. Their jurisdiction might be ex- 
^cepted against, before they had taken cognizance oi the ])rocess, 
otherwise, though they did not decide according to I;nv, there 
remained no resource but an appeal to the divan. The simj)li- 
city of the forms of justice, and the picximity of tlic tribunal, 
were two inestimable advantages; pftrticuLirly as the appeal to 
the divan often j)rcven*fcd the venality of the cadis. 

On being converted into a government, the Crimea received 
the same form of administration as the other parts of the empiie, 
which has not a little contiibutcd to alienate from it entirely tlic 
hearts of the 1 altars. Mot knowing the language in which their 
complaints must be made, they are exposed to numberless vex¬ 
ations, and are oiten lelt I the mercy of treacheious inter- 
preteis. 

As the adminlsltution of jiPtiee under the khans did not re¬ 
quite the aid ot prisons, theic arc noiu to be tound in the pe¬ 
ninsula ; but ninny imtorlnnate per^’Cns arc heaped lugelhci at 
Akmetshet, in dieary subt^uaneous caveinsjj where air and light 
fcarcely penetiate. 
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AGRtCUI.TURE.—FIS HER IKS.—INDUSTRY.—COMMERCE.— 

POPULATION.-REVENUES.-RUSSIAN TROOPS IN THE 

CRIMEA, &C. &C. 

The idleness and inactivity of the Tartars, are the cause of 
the languishing state of agriculture in the Crimea. That country 
whicli formerly supplied all Greece, can now with difficulty 
furnish food for the few inhabitants which remain. It is to the 
negligence and bad management of the Tartars that we are to 
attribute the sterility of the land; they make use of a plough 
with two wheels, and of the most clumsy mechanism : they put 
to this machine, according to iIjc nature of the soil, two, three> 
and even four pair of oxen in grounds newly cleared. In place 
of the harrow, the Tartars use long branches of thorns fixed 
between two trans\erse pieces of wood, upon which they place 
stones; the inhabitants of the mountains use the buftaloes, the 
prodigious strength of which animal is necessary for the laborious 
work of agiicultiirc in these countries. "J'he stony nature of the 
soil does not permit them to employ the great 'rartariau plough 
with two horses; but merely a kind of graplin iron, which de¬ 
scription of plough they call lahon: it has a share in the shape 
of a spear, tied up almost horizontally to its frame, and directed 
by a long lever made of a single trunk of aSli. To this frame, 
which has at the side two rakes, is fastened a beam double the 
length of the lever. 

The Greeks first brought the cultivation of the vine into the 
Crimea, and the Genoese propagated it in those parts of the 
country of which they were the masters. It is cultivated at this 
time with success. I'lie borders of the Alma, the Katcha, and 
the Belbeck, aftbrd good wine, although of an inferior quality 
to those of the vineyards in the southern valleys, and particularly 
of Sudagli and Kooz. The culture of the vine is not so care-r 
fully attended to as it might bo, and the Tartars do not pursue 
the means to renew the plants, satisfying themselves with layii^ 
layers of the old vine, which arc no longer productive:. The 
necessity of frequent waterings, and the constant dryness of the 
soil, have occasioned them to pla<it in vallies, although the wine 
from thence is not of so good a quality as that from the nioua- 
tains. The different soils of grapes ripen from the middle of 
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August until the middle of October. There are infinite va¬ 
riety of them; and they differ a* much in colour and in the form 
of the seed, as in the quality of the wines which they furnish. 
The white giape is of asupeiior quality, and has moie spirit 
than the led; those of Sudagh and Kooz appioach neaicr by 
their goodness and warmth to some wines of Lower Hungary, 
They would acquire a considtiable improvement if they were 
cultivated with nioie care, and more skill used in the diessing. 

The chief fisheiy of the Ciimea is in tlu Sea of Azof, wheie 
is taken a consideiable quantity of stiugeon of all kinds. The 
Greeks of Kertsii and Jenikale have established a considerable 
trade; they esteem paiticulaily the red and transpaicnt backs of 
these fish diied in the sun; and their spawn suited, is the caviai 
upon which they set so high a value m Itiissui, Greece, and Italy. 

The Crimea has almost entirely lost its spn't of industiy siiuc 
the cmlgiation of the Armenians and the Greeks; besides that, 
a vaiiety of tiades have ceased in consequence of the few wants 
of the Taitars. Some nianufattones of felt, sonic others of 
moroccos, which they dye led and yellow, some tanneries, and 
shops of cutlery, aie almost the only biaiiches of industiy among 
the Tartars. When a stianger walks the streets, he meets only 
with locksniitlis, farrieis, pottiis, sadlers, braziers, shoeniakcis, 
venders of small loaves, baihers, and butchers very badly sup¬ 
plied. The mountaineers aie the only caitwnghts, and the woik 
which conies fioin theii hands is clumsy and badly done. In 
some villages the Taitars make salt-pctie, by washing in ley the 
liitrous earth with cindeis, winch they collect in litaps hefoie 
their houses. 

The Ciimea is advantageously situated for commcirc. That 
peninsula, neaily urrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea ot 
Azof, in which the Don empties itself, is able to leceive in its 
ports, principally in those of Kntsh and of Cafta, the mer¬ 
chandizes of India, Persia, and Siberia. Ihidei the Genoese, 
those of India, Pinsia, and Aiahia, caiiK' to \stiacan, went up 
tlie Volga, aftf rwards by laud unto the Don, distant about sisty 
versts, and were conveyed by that livu to y\zot, bom wheine 
they were embarked foi C.iffa. Iron, copper, spais, pitch, 
tar, and skins, might ariive fioin Siljcna by tin* way ot the 
Volga, to he aftei conveyed by the Don, They might by fins 
means acquire other articles, as huttei and fat. 'i'he lovier 
parts of the Volga would fininsh fish, glue, caviar, kali, oil of 
fish, and tallow; and rrom the tiibiitary states of Russia, might 
be proemcd, hemp, linens, and sail-cloth. 

Inc commerce of the Crimea is not considerable: soveial cir¬ 
cumstances operate against its commcicc; the want of popula- 
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tioD, the Jittle industiy of the inhabitants, and the smali quantity 
of corn which they grow. The exportation does not exceed 
four or five hundred thousand rubles, and the importation may 
be from three to four hundred thousand. The principal articles 
which they supply to the foreign markets, are salt and corn; the 
rest consist of leather, kali, butter, caviar, dried and smoked 
lisli, felt, honey, wax, and wine. Woollen and skins are pr€>- 
scribed, but nevertheless a large quantity is exported. 

Tile exportation of the Russian Crimea consists nearly in the 
same articles, to which may be added, wool, shecp*skins, and 
lamb-skins; moroccos, and several kinds of fruits. 

From the borders of Perecop as far as Koslof, are to be 
seen the breed of grey sheep, the skins of which are so scarce 
and valuable, and which is the paiticular produce of the Crimea. 
The environs of the two towns where this breed prospers best, 
are open and level plains, which abound in saline plants. The 
experinjents made until the present time, for the increase of this 
breed in other places, has not been attended with success. The 
race has degenerated. Poland takes a great pait of these skins, 
the exportation of which is nioie than three hundred thou'^and. 
Tlie ordinary p/ice of a skin is three rubles, and soinetimeai 
high* r, accoiding to the beauty and quality. It exports also 
annually from fifty to SiXty thousand black lamb-skins, but they 
are not m such <i4iimitiuu as the grey. 

The imports of the Crimea are principally unwrought cotton, 
and all sorts of cotton and silk manufactures in the Oriental 
taste; the wines of the Aichipclago, sugar, coffee, and other 
coh^nial commodities. 

The Crimea had foimcrly more than five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. In 1778, the Greeks and the Armenians, to the 
number of about thiity thousand, w^ere sent by order of the 
Empress Catharine to colonize the Steppes behind the Sea of 
A/of. Wars and revolutions had already diminished the popu¬ 
lation, when tlie Russians possessed themseives of the Crimea; 
at that time, thousands of Tartars parted with their possessions 
for any thing they could get, and settled in Romelia and Natolia. 
The emigration continued to such a degree, that in 1798> the 
number of individuals of all ages and sexes, did not exceed one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand one hundred and thirt}-three. 

This calculation mentioned by Pallas, is not, however, ex¬ 
act; for in 1796 the number was augmented to ninety thousand, 
principally w ith reference to the Tartars: and lastly, in 18(X), 
the calculation was one hundred and twenty thousand Tartars, 
males of every age and degree, which number appears to ap¬ 
proach nearest to the truth. 

According to Peysonnel, the revenue of the khan scarcely 
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amounted to four miliions of livres; and these revenues were 
eharged with the salaries of the greater part of the officers 
. of the court. The khan inherited, it is true, Ae estates of the 
' nobles who died without heirs in the seven*h degree, but tliat 
produced little. The princes of Moldavia and Wallachia held 
their fiefs bj making him presents at his accession. 'Die lands 
which belong to tlie khans were given or leased. The salt lakes 
belong to them by a particular tenure. 

llie military force kept up by Russhi in the Crimea, consists 
of one regiment of diagoons (Smolensk), three regiments of 
musqueteeis (Tioit/ky, Belevsky, Vitepsky), and a gariison re¬ 
giment and battalion, distributed in the following manner: 

^t Perecorp, a gairison battalion. 

At Koslof, a battalion of Troitzky. 

At Ak-Metchet, two battalion^ of same. 

At Sevastopol, the regiment of Belevsky, and a garrison re¬ 
giment. 

At Caffa, a battalion of Vetopsky. 

At Kertsh, a battalion of same. 

At 'I'aman, a battalion of same. 

At Carasubasar, the regiment of dragoons of Smolensk. 

CHAP. X. 

IMPHOVEAICNTS WHICH MIGHT DE EFFCCTEn.— ADVAN¬ 
TAGES WHICH RUSSIA MIGHT DFRIVE I'RuM THE CRI¬ 
MEA.-OF IHE pour OF SEVASIOPOL, AND OF THE 

RUSSIAN NAVY IN THE RCACK SEA. 

X HE establishment of a tree poll m the Crimea, proper en¬ 
couragement given to merchants wlio might settle theie, indus¬ 
trious colonists invited from fojdgn countries, an augmentation 
of tire population, whether by a tianspluntution of the subjects 
of the enrpii c or fi om foreign colonies, a cultuic bettor attended 
to, and better managed, are the means which could bring the 
Crimea to the state of splendid opulence to which it is entitled 
by its situation, the nutuie of its soil, and the climate. 

The culture of cotton and of the Indian corn might be 
very well introduced into this countiy, and the plantation of the 
mulberry increased, -as well as the giowth of madder and saf¬ 
fron, llie wines of the Crimea would soon obtain merited 
estimation, and would supply the neighbouring places. Hus¬ 
bandly, the fiist of all the arts, would then make a rapid pro¬ 
gress, and more abundant harvests of grain would allow of a 
^^HSpnsiderable exportation. The riches contained in the bosom 
of the Sea of Azol^ would be exploi ed by able fishermen,, and 
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H'ould furnish Ttaly with fish, of which it consumes great jtpuai^ 
titles. The introduction of Spanish and Bul^rian rams, wouMi^ 
fnrnish an abundance of wool, which would maintain the maoq^. 
factories of cloth that might be established. Forest laws would 
prevent the devastation of wood, and would nurse the riches 
which Russia possesses from nature, and which she is on the 
point of losing. The Crimea, formerly full of timber, it 
threatened with a scarcitv of that article: the Russians seem 
desirous to outdo the Tartars in the art of devastation: while the 
Hrst tell beneath the axe, the liiiest trees for the construction of 
their inisei able carts, the second do not content tlieinselves 
cutting the youngest wood, but wantonly tear up the saplins of 
five or six years growth. The tnoiintains which surround the 
port of Sevastopol were covered with young trees, wdiich have 
been all torn up by the sailors and soldiers. Having noticed 
some carts full of the roots, I expressed my indignation lo an 
oificer who was with me: What would you docried he; the 
ki)ig does not find wood, and we must keep ourselves warm.” 
'Jo this waste of the^ouug timber, may be added that of the 
damage occasioned by the numerous Hocks of goats: thus the 
finest shapen tn es are replaced by a variety of mis-shapen and 
slunteil uiidciwood. 

/\n active coasting tra<le from the Black Sea to the Sea of 
A/of, woidd transport to Caffa all the productions of the em* 
pile; a ficpot of the J^iiropcan manufactories, and of the pro-* 
dui tions of the New Woild, would fiiniisli, to advantage, Na- 
tulia and the other Ottoman provinces in Asia, with merchandiizc, 
which the) could transport by the caravans of Smyrna,’and by 
Conslaiuiuople; a ptirt of those of India and of Persia would 
return by the way of Astracau to arrive s^t CatiU, which would 
once more bf come the erntre of u considerable commerce* The 
leligiuus toleration of the llussian government, and the paternal 
views of the empcrui Alexander, would enlarge considerably by 
its reciprocal action, tlie agiiculture, the industry, the com* 
merce, and the population of tiie ptninsUiU of the Crimea. 

it is w'orthy of uieution, that, having met the emperor of 
Russia the day after wy arrival, his majesty did me the honour 
to make some obliging enqnines as to the object 6f iny travels 
into the countries I liad visited, and asked me, among other things, 
what I thought of the Crimea. Sire,” replied I, nature has 
done every thing for it.” You aie light,” answered the emperor, 

but vve have done nothing as yet to assist nature.” 

The foundation of tlie town of Sevastopol, or Actiar, so 
called after a little village situated formerly to the north of the 
port, was laid immediately after the investment of the Crimea, 
on account of tlic goodness of the harbour. It is built in the 
1 
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Ibtm of an amphitheatre to the south of the port, the length of 
If poiilt of land which extends between the bay of the little potv 
^led Juchnaia-buchta (bay of the south) and Artillery bay. 
This point rises gradually to the upper part of the town, where 
'k is 180 feet in hei<>ht above the level of the sea. 

The town, built in streets parallel to each other, is on an 
^ ascent, and is divided into quarters by some other streets at right 
, angles; at the point of the land is seen the bouse prepared for 
the reception of the Empress Catharine 11. and immediately 
' after the admiralty,- the arsenal, and the houses of the officers 
4 of the marines: higher, the houses of the inhabitants, the mar* 

^ ket, and the Crock church; the hospitals, and the barracks fi>r 
^ the seamen. The magazines are chiefly on the other side of 
^ the lesser port, and form a sort ofl subuibs, as well as the bar* 

- racks of the gaiiison, built some'distance in the upper part. 
Without the town, at the side of Artillery bay, are the barracks 
of the artillery. Near to the neighbouring bay is the quaran¬ 
tine, and some country houses, I'he town is a verst and a half 
in length, by two bundled toises at most in breadtli. In this 
space is not included the barracks of the regiments, built at 
more than 400 toises from the upper part of the town; and 
those of the sailors situated as we have already said, fronting 
the other side of the leaser port. The naval arsenals are at 
Actiar, a little Tartar village situated to the north of the port, 
at about live versts from its entrance. 

The situation of the town of Sevastopol, excludes it en¬ 
tirely from tlieintLjior of the peninsula, and exposes it to the 
danger of a failure of provisions and other articles necessary for 
its supply. It would have been moie advantageously situated 
on the Ollier side of tke pojt. The trips, made ni little shallops, 
which reach the town by traversing the port, cannot do it with¬ 
out considerable danger when the wind blow's haul from the 
west. Provisions are vciy dear, with the exception of flour, 
rye, and fish, which are cheap: the flour and lyc, because 
the soldiers sell what they do not consume, and the fish, be¬ 
cause every captain sends out his shallop a fishing, and the pro¬ 
duce is sold at the market. One of the gieatest inconveniences 
of Sevastopol is, tlie want of a sufficient quantity of whole¬ 
some water. Tlie scorbutic disorders which prevail in winter, 
are owing as much to the bmekish waters which are furnished 
by some springs from the sea, as to the salt provisions which 
constitute chiefly the nouiisliii.eut of the soldieis and seamen. 
The healih of several thousands of men is an object worthy the 
soHcitudo'of government; and the construction of an aqueduct 
se^tns td present the only means of furnishing the quantity of 
water necessary for the use of the iuhabitauts. There were 
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sfjmc of tliese^ without doubt^ in ancient Chersonesus; seardi 
^liould be made after the aqueduct of which they have already 
discovered traces, and it should be rebuilt. 

The sea-side is the most advantai^eous situation in Sevasto¬ 
pol; wheie a dry soil, and wholesome air, may be found, tem- 
peied in summer by die winds, and softer in winter than in 
many parts of the Crimea, on account of the mountains wliidi 
slielter it from the north and east. 

The port of this town, one of the best perhaps in Kuropif^ 
owes every thing to uatuie, which has alone borne the cxpcnce. 
'Fhe bottom is muddy towards the middle, and gravell> on the 
bordcisandin some other places. Hic port cxlciuls from the 
south-east side intund. its length is six veists, by a little more 
than a verst in bieadth. It is SOO toiscs at its entrance, and 
diminishes regularly from to 300. It has almost in eveiy 
part snffickjit depdi for the laigest ships; and is surrounded with 
hills, which protect it from every wiiul, except those from the 
west. It foims four bajs in the southern pait, which are shel¬ 
tered. Thcie is not a slioal in the whole poit, but only one 
small sand-bank at the ciUrance, bcfoie the point of land called 
Sevcinaia-Kossa. 

The enliancc of the p<3it is d(‘fendcd by battciies placed 
upon the two opjiosite points of land, and by another con- 
stiuctcd opposin' the town. 'Fheie aie also two of them upon 
the double point of laud, withaiedonbl rais<*d above. One 
of these' batteiies, which lias the foim of a half circle, defAds 
at the same time the entiance of Aitillery bay. It is in agitation 
to add a new battery to those winch aic already laised, and 
which seem insufficient; at h'ast 1 have heaid the officers of the 
maiines say, that Avith a fair wdiul, a shi]) yi full sad might enter 
the poll without suffeiuig from the cannon ot ilu' batteries, and 
a landing might be easily made on the Hat sliore which surrounds 
Sevastopol. At the mouth of the port is Quarantine bay, 
which extends southw'ard about a verst in length, by 2(X) toises 
in bieadlh at its entrance. 

The next Is Artillerv bav, which is not at most more than 
.‘jOO toises in h iigth. It is beparateil from the little poit by the 
point of land on which the town is situated. 

-^^t about 700 toises fioni the exteiior mouth of the port, 
begins South bay, Jusuaia Buchta, coiumouly called Little 
Poit; it extends to the south-west more than two versts and a 
half into the iutciior of the land, and is 2(X) toiscs wide at its 
entiance, whcie it almost immediately forms a little narrow 
gulph: the shore is lined with habitations for the sailors. When 
the fleet is dismantled, the ships are tow cd into the little port, 
where they lie in safety; and when they are fitted out again for 
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■0^. thej are into the great port, where thej are 

^li^rtoght to aa anchor, in a line. On the aame side, at aboot 
^900 toiscs from the little port, is a. narrow creek of @50 toises 
h lengthy in whicli ships art? cotnmodiously careened and re- 
.paired* 

,The sea-worms, which eat into the planks of vessels, are in 
great quantities in the Black Sea, upoti the coast of the penin¬ 
sula of the Crimea, In t\\o )ears they are able to destroy the 
,aideK of a ship. 

'fhese wornis are four or f5\e inches in length; the head is of 
shape of an arrow, and the body consists of a whitish muci- 
kge. The only way of destroying them, has been, until lately, to 
layup the vessels for two years in the little creek of which we 
have just spoken, to careen them, and to pay the sides with 
burning pitch and juniper wood, an opeialion which exposes 
them to some danger. It was not yet thought of to copper the 
. vessels bound to the Black Sea, but orders have been given, 
diat henceforth they sliould be built with that regulation, and 
1 have already seen three which have been done so. 

Hie projects of aggrandisement manifested by the Empress 
Catharine 11. ha\e been wonderfully assisted by the posses¬ 
sion of the Crimea. I’he Russians have, in that part, the li- 
tiest polls in Europe, and which place them in a situation of 
baviiig, in a little time, a powerful navy in the Black Sea: a 
good wind will carry a fleet in t^Ice days and nights, to the 
.caftil of Constantinople. 

The two ancient castles which guard the entrance of the 
Bosphorus, are too far distant oiise their cannon,to advantage, 
and too defenceless to stand the fire from the ships of war, or 
even a brisk attack bj land The tw^o new foits built in 1773, are 
badly planned, iM)r can they serve their cannon belter, although 
situated nearer than the others. The cannon are all defective; 
there are numeruas points of debarkation laid open in all the 
ancient foitresses of Europe and Asia. 

The force in the Black Sea, consists of the flotilla of Ni- 
coVief, and of the ships stationed at Sevastopol. 

The flotilla is composed of roni 70 to 80 shallops, decked, 
and carrying guns, and some others whith are row'-boats. It b* 
in a bad condition, and several shnllops aie totally unfit fur 


tervKe. 

The flotilb at Sevastopol consists of four vessels of the dine, 
and four or five frigates, aiu! scenic also but badly kept up* I 
have seen some old vessels condemned, and there are many otiitrs 
which would be alb^gether imfit for immediate service. 

I'be Russian ships are *u3ually manned at the rate of ten 
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agiin; the sailors comprise half of the equipment; the rest of 
it consists of marines^ iufautry^ and cainioniers. 

Russia, having but few merchant vessels, that nursery is want- 
ting to supply the navy with sailors. Hence they are generally, 
inditferent seamen. The officers are a little better, but a great 
number of foreigners may be reckoned among them. Tliere ex¬ 
ists, unhappily, a misuiulerstanding between the marine and land 
forces, which extends even to the officers. 

The fleet in the Black Sou is not under the direction of the 
admiralty at Petersburah; it has an liigh admiral and an office 
at Nicolaief. This fleet is under the coniinand of tlie Marquis 
de Truversey, a Frenchman, more than twenty years iu the Rus¬ 
sian service, and who coii'^idered an <*xcellent officer; he is 
low in stature, speaks vi:th vivacity and clearness, like a man who 
abounds in ideas, and alsc has the ait of associating them with 
facility; lie has all the manners of a person nell bred, and is 
beloved by those who serve under his coinmund; and the cour¬ 
tesy with which he icccived me, was a proof that he had not 
foj*gotten he was born a Fienchinan. 

There are several of the principal officers English ; as Rear- 
admiral Prisinan, General Cobley, commandant of Odessa; Ge¬ 
neral Fench, governor-general al Catfa, Scc. Scc. 1 ought to 
acknowledge with gratitude, that the title of Frenchman furnished 
me with a high recommendation to the military and marine offi¬ 
cers. 1 wish that 1 could say as much of the hospitality of the 
gentlemen in civil employments, t ought, however, to except 
from this remark M. de Miloradovitch, governor of Taurida, 
who aft’orded rnc a most flattering reception. 


CHAP. X. 


ON THE (OINS AND MKOVI.S OFTIlK CRIME WITH THE 
NOl’K OK M.M. LANOLfc-S A N U MI1.LIN THKUEON. 

,/Vt mv return from the Crimea, from whence I had brought 
^lifterent pieces of numov, and a quantity of medals, 1 requested 
M. Langics, iiicinlierof the Institution, and librarian for Oriental 
manuscripts, and M. Millin, member also of the Institution, 
and keeper of the medals ni the Imperial library, to examine 
and to inform mo if! hud been tortunate enough to have 
collected any thing curious: he assun^d me that the coins were al- 
t^cther unknown in France, and that several of the medals were 
Valuable. 

These two gentlemen were of opinion that it would be proper 
to have engravings made of the coins and medals ; and the degree 
of interest which was attached to my fortunate research, engaged 
REUll/LY.] K 
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me to (ausc it to bo done, and lo place llieni ui the in li and cu¬ 
rious colhctioii in t!i<‘ lil)i\uy of his rosal and inijiciial inajtsty- 
M. M. J/uiehs and ^liUinha^c done ino llio hoiiom to make 
some histoiical notes on these coins and medals, aial Isnlijoin, 
for the ScUisi'action ofnu readers; the folloNvini; from M.^Ja^trk^. 
^J"he principal pieces of nioue\ have all, except one, been '^linck 
at Jlachtchisaiai, in llie vear llf)I of the lleuiia, ( 1777 ot 
the \iili;ar blm:i) accoidinj; lo the date of the Aral>ic iusciiptlon. 
It boais coiistMpu ntly tlie name oi the same sovciciipi. 


KH A N CM A H YN C,UFIM I, r RN Ml H M hi) C ERA F, SI I.T \ VS. 
The So\'crei<^it Chdinpf (liuhtij sjii o/’ ILInnvl iinoaiy y>y//e<. 

’^J'ho siuiiidcatiaii ^iveu to the ^\ord^ i\[ >11 and Sidlaun, le- 
ijuiie some explanation. 

luTinkev, m Aiahia, m and(‘\i!iin fiiOta, tie* till** 

of snUan <x<’ln 7 u(*lv Ixlon;-'. tv? tin li'itoiini; princt', and is s\no 

fiMiMUi'* to the vv»)ids ireoiau!» ;'»/! so\ m mm, wliil'-t a eoMiian 
» 

nj'a pto\nice, ardi^un a ^unplt ofiicer of eUt , t'L* s ilu'nain-* 
of khan. Anuai'^ the "I ai t:n> on the ollni .idc, aihuellvcon- 
O.iiv II-lee pe. vaiJs, and tin* so\tu‘ia;n onI\ hi^ n to the 

iia t'uetion of kliaii, Inch lie jdaees befoie hi, pii^jar name:,, 
i illnr It Is luvansetlu word i-, oj!;;*ri;db and i', to In 

foinuh iiulet'd, in the Cahniu: dialects, Monc'Jioi, M m!* lion, \r., 
while sultan is y\)ahi:m, or Im e.ne^e tin happv f'(m‘ndj''.n 
ndc'pti’d d\tt ipiabdi etion v,li- a lie < h-m^td his u me t * I dvc that 
ol f)[('rum\/, (and that - ** m the m il oi a 'jdivial le- 
i'Hiia:, luuiee, at his nithj, tlie s\\otd oi \i niieanri*, a'li! th# 
“ ^{'al (•♦ powM at leil; np m In', In m 1 tlu ‘hadi lo ol th; 
un’^^r^e; he seaUd Inm.scdi in* tin* ihion* oi iln 1 mpiie of llj' 
^i’ail I',, aceoj<iini; to tin lusion ol ih(' in nieniajion \)> )i 
ei*>/o: 'IV iiin.’is khan, and ol th: lia^nnut-fn lie* < o k oiiho 
(anjou* :nr and 1 . aislalm 111 the nmveisai hi‘ha o^ Mm hhoud 1 ’ 

k ~ 

■Hijoai, the bailie pFople, thewniii bidt'ni li.ij, (ai!\ a^rha'uu* 
distinction. 

C'lialiMi (Juerai, in tin* iinpiet^ion of du'ie coins v.as de- 
sM'ndid fioni l);eniru)/ khan; *'e was tie* tliiiiv linlhand !a ( 
khiin of the thimea, aeeoidin^ to the ' hionolojn al .a count 
;4ivc’i ol ihos*. -ovi (ei;:ns : he a-euidt d tin* tlvuniMlu' idi o! 
MaiMi, 177 /, and w.;^ d* po^v-d m ons'fpieueo oT the in at, 
euteiotliUo at i.^>n^talltJ'^(^ple i^etviiai and the'Tinksi 

??ie lodi V- ) .JmU‘ I/' ' J, and latili '(1 thf' ' 2 i 4 ol S'*j-tt‘niUr 
( ist Octola . 1 < f the same \eai. Soon alicrwani:, l;e died a vio 
h 111 death, la- head was sent to the j^oiti*. 

'i^in^iwiak aiid MiloilimaK'desi endanl (d' the ei*‘al 
Kirin, was not d« "liliih ol udenM, dmjn_f the‘'I'^nl anace ol hi'’ 
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1 1 nil. altunpit I inn )\nt*o\is, air spakdi 

iii lln of Ins Ilk (ouinn oinsch^s to llu 

jiiinUonot ih it of t!ic of nuiK^ i nt 1 tin tiiin oflns 

Kitssion lo (Ik (Inont, ill the (oui meiiciiliiion in tlu C mnta, 
hulhoim tin innitol tlu Oltoin iiu inp* loi, ind w is coined, as 
I lu \(, ni U tn k( V ( li linn (Jnci n u is de >im us ll it it sliould 
If stiu k in his own (ouiiMv Ihis woik, wIiuIm is not doiu 
widuuL it« \p(iu I, w Is cntinkdto a (ninnn, i vny in- 
n 111 Mit utisL, It VI iniY pi la;i fiom tlu (\f i uuou of tlu putts 
r IK'i 1 iv( ( omc un id m ol)su\itJ>n ] lu diiiuteis an 
di I \ II in 1 Hipi iioi III inn i, uul ti ncn \ ith "u at i \ if tiu s, 
l)n( in iLiiltii^ to tlu (uiniin list nnplond by diih}U 
^iiu ni i!l the jus i i wl di i In dm, wt i in ot lulp H|ict- 
lU, tioni tl L nurnlur ol p its woiili of [uiisf, tli isi of in 
iit^uln loim, ind wlntii in (lulK slin k, tint is lo sn, i 
1 oin of IblloM, (oi l)clo\ tlu snmiuil)* til d npu by tlu Lu- 
io|u ins, nul npduli, (oi littk wlnli |>u(f)bv llu (uiks ll is 
''oitli tbitid i (t itnn , v Kniij^ tlu Imh ])i siu it oiu funk ind 
lilt\ ci/iliirus u coidui" lo i(*> mtinisu \ iku 

Ulint njMisoi i(|klidMmkt ipiiili llu oiu bifnc ns, 
w i siiud t I 11 nboiil fC nisi uikiioph ), in 1 17 I of the i, 
\ 17 ^7-"' < i tlu Mil-, ir Mi) 

1 in puili iniki i I) ! luj, t!i it is ("i i puei of lino 
[Miib, iuiuis(, in ful, tin ludilups woilli Inc piiili ol 


C inn i 

Iw ) bidliq nnki i onlonq, oi pact of Wn pnib, is llu 
dt 0 Minn ition its< If indu it< s 

\ o < id u [ in ik< i Mlni>lu[, ]n( (c of t \iii'\ pi h, oj d{ nn- 

|M i n I lu Iw o \ t I U( M )li 1 d \ 1 sOn t it ld( hk li 

s I li, Ml ilif "'^in n i 1 o 1 ot tht^ 1 K ^11 L 1 777 f f * ^ »i 

, I 1 is ill iiis( I j>(i 1 indu ikbut till I M n I ^ * 

nnim tlie lith <‘t di ’* n i m otlu i jh(li'>, Ih ns h ko h i 
Ol (\pliM, in uhu 'i n 'V I) in d tmt l)v m i U to t > n luu 

ti Ml, tlu w M * I ll tl vn-l^n I n ^h in 

'^iwo \-,iii!iM\lu[ n i ( I ^li uh , ( nhii b> tli i-<n* ] uis 
piistu \tdi( dim ji stioi , nul o )\ il a tl I-u n t, 

llu ^llKHulu Oi piislu W I WOl il two it ll ll Us b'lt tl 
Oltoni in suit Ills \Ij I ml Ilinui, udS 1\ n 111 dinu-jthtii 
n ^iis, s ) nnidi did d ku nuni > lint n \ iht pn lu i ut 

\ tliu d it mop ill ill oiu ll I h., fifty c( lUiiii '• 

^Vpintp uul X il nf itnn i j) t c imn d iluindi uj, tin! i> 

i/ s i pi oi sk 1 lb 

lb suh llu [1 cts iifJltlu t- 1 
ov( I soiiu ( tin I M nlu i im 
1 lu II t *i ' noi sj I jM j\i I d \ u 
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pieces of iivc or si\ Lop<*k*i, tlicy bear the same mscln)l10^^ as 
wa have de3cribe(!, except that iipoii one of them we read Kattab 
and Kaffa, instead of Jiaclitchisarai; we know, indeed, that 
Clialiyn-Ciueiai caused nioijcj to be coined in tho^e towns al- 
tcrnat(dy. 

M. Millin’^ notes on tlie medals found in the C'limea, are as 
follows: 

The medals of tlie CliersouesusTaurica, and ol llu' b-uropeaii 
Sartiiatia, aicj as \olbut litlh' I nown. 'Jlieu' is no <h)ubt but that 
if they were .sought after with dili^enre, a gn atluiuiber would bo 
found; but the clumsiness of this coinage docs not exeite the de¬ 
sire of colleeling them: ne\ ertlieless, they would assist to thiow 
some liglit on tlu'aiieinit Idsloiy of the eomitrj. rembiok(\ 
Pelleiiii, and M. Svstim, liavt' diseovc’n ! several; since thcii 
time, M, l)e Waxel has pul)li''hed an neeount of some. "lhos4‘ 
vhieh IVf. Rcuillv piornred duiing his slay in Crimea, arc almost 
all unknown; which |)io\ts how' much the lesearch ut these me¬ 
dals w'onld he a labour of utility and interest 

The two first lieloiig to (.^hersonesns. 'riieru arc, as yet, but 
few known of that city: the\ are, therefore, an impoitant ac¬ 
quisition; ouc of them is extremely curious; Rt'uilly found it 
hfty paces from the spot W'here it is believed stood the temple ol 
.Diana. The subject is interesting ; the goddess diest in a tunic 
tucked up, is about to kill a hind which she has run down in the 
rhasc ; her left knee is suppoitcd on the back of the animal; 
beneath are the cliaiaeleis XEP. ..\t the levcrse is an ox coinu' 
pete, that is to sa\, threatening w iili his luniis. In the t xergue arc 
the characters YPilKO. I'liis name cannr)t have an allusion to the 
Tauridus, the inhaliitants of whirli were ^'alled Taun,and not 1 au- 
risci. It islhat of a iiit{!gistrale, wiio piobaldv was called ZTi'li-KOX', 
Syriscus. L pon a medaf dhco\cied by I'h khel, n?ifni (uarotit 
we see also on one side the head of Diana, and on llio uwerse, 
the bull coinupete, with the woul AFAMK, which is also the 
name of a magistiate. I 'pou another, in the cabinet of the 
Countess of lieiitiuck, is the word EYAPOMO, Eudromus. 

The next medal, which is aNo of Cheisoiiesus, although rnoie 
defaced, is of still more import' nee. They had not as yet dis¬ 
covered any other than the autonomous medals of that city ; tins 
one is the first that has been known with the head of the empenor- 
The side of the face is almost dtstro\ed by time, but there 
be distinguished the remainder of the head, and the lelteis OTH, 
which shew that it belonged t Septimus, or to Alexander Seveiir, 
but more probably to the liist; on the leverse is Diana standing, 
she ba'^ the right hand laised; m the left she canies a bow ; at 
Jicr feet is a stag, or latlni au anltlopc, foi thehoins aie not 
branched; around are the cliaiaLU rs XI.I’. 
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'flic three mcflrils wliieh follow are of E(iroj)ean Sarmntia, 
One of them pn'sents a large head, \\illi the iusc rijjtioii ARfOH, 
(hat is to say, OABionoAib, or oABioiiOAn LON, the town of 
Olhiopolis; be hind the head there is a monogiani; on tlicievcrsc, 
H a baibarons figure iiiiieh efl'aced, wliere I think may be dis¬ 
tinguished also, confused traces i>f an eagle devouring a fish. 
AJ. de Waxel, in his collcrti(jn of anli iuilit's found on the shore 
of the Black Sea, has a veiy huge nii'dal ot about five iutlies iu 
diameter, where may be noticed the same design, and uhere he 
ti|iiiks|i<> ran discover also the tiaees of an eagle's foim. "I'liis 
medal was found in the ruins iu‘ar Adjedor, or Ovidiojmle; anotlier 
was discovered in the ruins of Ohio, of llie .same dimensions as 
the preceding; and llie tvpe of the cagh' is hefter pcrceived. 
Tliese accounts convituM* me that the medal mentioned by \Va\ei 
of the eliaiaeUr with the one wc describe, i> of Olhiopolis. 

\Vc have jtist dcsciibed (he medals of a large si/e; we sliall 
noAv spc'ak of those which aie, on the (‘onnary, \eiy small, and 
the only ones wliieh are known of the kind : on tlie face of one 
•'d'lhese is a head, respeetin;! wliicli we could disluiguisli ! otliing 
fiirtlier. On the revel sc is a fish, and the j(‘trograde ih;nacte?s 
of the word OlyA, Olblo, e:ni hcMiiade out. Oil the front of 
another is also a head much deliwed; and, on the icveise, the 
same fish, v\ith the letters AB, which make puit of the word 
OABio. Jt is of an irregular form. 

l\vo other medals wcie found at l\aulieapns ■, liowotr, as 
they are without inscriptions, A\e cannot dc eidig with ocitaintv, 
that they are of that eit\. ^J'he qiiiv(M' is to he nniieed as often 
on the medals of Bhanagoria, of lleiaelea, and upon dinse of 
Abes'ia Inferior, as U|>on those of J^nuienjuis, 'i'hcse two 
dais have, on the front, the head (»i Baeclm^erowmA with leaves 
of laurel and of iv\, wliieh >v(iuM oci'asiou oj-( to heiiewe that 
tlioy vvere of l)i<iinsiupoIis,a eitv Mtuati u on the lh>inus EuMiiui, 
which rt'ceived its name ('ronnol l>a^cilu^) fiom if to‘l/Oing a 
blatue here of that god wliieh had heui Inonglil thuiM i l>y sea ^ 


Pan, as well as ]iac<lins, has ;:lso liis head i.iov\ned with ivy, 
^Jlie large <jm\er, whuh is on the itveise of iliet,e nnxlals, 
starves to contain the how and anovvs. It ornamented wilh 
the figure of tln‘oLytodoche, or ease designed pmposely for tlae 
placing of arr ows. These medals have each a dill'erent mono* 
which is unfa\ourable to the opinion of lliose who think 
that the monogiain oti llie medid, in wliicli we distinguish tii«i 
(f^P, means a citv called Phinnacia. 

^ On the medal found at Balaclava, we discover the figure of a 
man, who appeais to be in a ehaiiol; and on the n w ive, udog 
running. M. dc Waxel sjieak'' ol o;w' neirl) like it. 

There aic numerous in* dais of Sji ag;'} ol i\.p!.Koojun, 
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vliich boromr tlic residence of the kiiias of Pontus afiet 
Pliarnaria had been taktii from them: vovtMid aie known t(> 
have, lik** ihis, on one siilc, the head on JupiUr. and on tlu 
revvi^Cj llie pciclied on a thunder-boll, \Mth the wotd 

XIMOIIH in the exergue. One has in the i'udd the letters rK>,, 
which indicate an epoch that must have been atlti the iriu wliu h 
we believe to have been the vul£;ar one at the Ponlus ami 
Ho'phoius, and which, according to Carey, Ticlick, and Mrkliel. 
be'jjun at the vear of Koine 4f)7. Yhc epoch of our medal 
that of the year ^221 of that ana, fiir’O of Pome, the 4 i‘'t ar of 
the rci^n of Mithiulates Vf. 7i vears hetoio (he vul^ai aaa. 
Mithridate^ VI. w^as tli( kiiiijwho pnthimsilfto death die ve.n 
of RomeOOi, fid veais beFoie the vul^^ar ivia, tliat he nie^ht 
not add to the tiiinn})li of die ltonnri>, n - ^on Phainaccs had 
betraved liurt in the inoint’iif whfii he woulu *'uve cairied wai 
the heart of their capital. 

Till’S piece IS, howevei, still inoje cinlous, as we had not x i 
had a)iy autoMonions medal of Siiiopiis which hole a date, and 
that thm uv]\ oia^ known hosidc*'. ot Vlidnidates VI. 

Twoodnis of th(‘vr uud.ds aie (oininonly known in du Cn- 
inea. Th(\ *'av( been cast, and ai< o( an mu\cn shape, but oi 
which die irdrii^ bears no roinpai i-^on with those of the anlifjue 
coiiicof die 'aim Cf'untiv, ‘^I'hoN Inspeak ratlin tlu* i^iiioiaiue 
and baib ni1\ in whi< h tlni counti) v-.i' j>iini'i.f d at the time it 
was undn tlu^ donnmon oi the kist t mp* lois oi C'ondanliu 'ph 
I believe that Mu* enibh'ins on Mum an* liuwc <f (jiiiisiimiilv 
on one SI If'IS atios', s\ml>r! ol ition , on the ollei, tlu* 
anchujj whuh ij that of h.rdn 

'I'ho two last pucPs are ^oins wlndi weu in ciuulation in iht 

Cil'ucM at the |]nr'\!u (^cikm u' w(u iiM'tU'. of that (oimtiv, 

• ' 

and 1 ) 1(1 (' tahli-jiu d (uunMuce he iOMuhaii was tonnd a! 
Panticaji'^n.i , ir h pj( seel, a s'u i du (* whu It is oib ud hi foie du 
J'o»lUo f'f a i mple. Tlu* Mctne iins n ob'^eivahh' vd»o holds a 
1 lown , Im ( <1 jU >1 a knife al-.o, 'bhe pojia ( an u s lltc did) to fell 
the victim ; e voiu ^ pne*-!, Camillas, holds a vase* lull (d liie,ano- 
iht I ])ih' * t I i i torch; the pontd is at a distaiu'e, Jiis head 
i’ovtwd, h h.n.! an, is a w man, lor wliom the saciiiice \s 
liliicfh i ic nuaelio IS diainnn^Iv i \*‘cuf<*d : liowevrr, it is 
not anti(|'! •; U is uiw l/i d m ovei (lu* styh* ol the sixteenth ceii- 
tuiv, (4ilhd b\ ailists the ('impu* Cento, ami the sub) 0 ('t is pfo- 
bibiy t ‘P‘ d afrei a hi -udi f antique. It is auLiioi of some 
tiavdJei'. t ' Ir lu \ > , tind v dnaf:^ diipj out ed' the eaitli in ih^? 
eonitin-* v^lneh ihev vi^a, j, of antu|uity; bit tliey me iiol 
so on that ac'^'Mint. '^I'i (i am oft- n bionf>I)lfrom lv,l>])t, (Jieeee, 
erui \MaMmoi, (n^i'^Md doues whici) um' evidditly modi rn. 

'1 In* tuMch ) wlmli we hu.^ dc ^enbed is ol that d i^s. 
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1 HE storms tM^qiunit in the IJhuk Sen, and the savac!;e staU 
oi‘ the people iuhabuin^ its coasts, pu vented the Greeks fora 
fonj» time from visiting its shores, 'i he expeditioti of die Argo, 
iKiuts is the first tiaee of navigation and coimncrce in that >ea, 
uhich antiquity has tiansmittc d to us. 

'^riii.s lradt‘ tt)ok place piincipalls i*; the Gilental parts, hu* 
iiotwilhstauding die cslahlislnnent of se\t‘ral colonies upon i\\ 
i oasts, it was inconsiderable during the fii^'t ages of Grecee, aiul 
iiiuh'r the empire of the riomaus. It ilid not bf’giu to fiourish 
until the lime of the ciusadts, A\hcn tln^ Latins possessed ihem- 
^Ives of Constantinoj)h‘: at that time the (ienoese and ’he Ve¬ 
in liaiis eairictl ' ii this tiaile with such consideralih^ advantage, 
tlial the ( on(|U( St of l^g\ pt l)v tiie Aiabs having eiitlu !\ nunod 
tlieaiieunt cominerce of Akxaudiia, tlu' merehanih. e of India 
o|>t ni (1 ilself a new way to the iMnojnnm inaikits; t]u\weni 
tliidicr sonic'lime.s U\ the Indiis, and the Kiissiau Sf a, oi weic 
tiansj)Oi t(\! b\ < aMvans across (h'orgia and Minendia; sonu'tiir.es 
b'v going up the IhMsMii ^julph, tile dygris, o. the I'kipli: lile" ; 
the} wenl, by way ol Annenia,to Trelii/ond , vhilher llu: 
iiO(\se auvl the V eiieliaiis \\h nt to meet ihi m • u>\ the pmpfec of 
'U|)pl\mg Lmope \\ith llu'ii commodides. 

.j(al(/us\, the me\itable eonsM[nenee (jf the great advantagf's 
tins (‘ommerce procured, was the occasion of some Idouih wins 
between the Venetians and the (ienoese, which tirnunatedm 
the last bi‘eoimiig the inastiTs ; b\ coutriluUing to the o\tatlno\v 
of the dominion of the Latins at Constantin(q)l(', prollting de\- 
trously by tlie favour or die weakness of die (Jrerk emjieror, 
they obtained from dnmi such advantagCb, that they had no 
longer any rival'^. 'To seeme to Uiemstlvi's tins exelnsive com- 
iiiene, tiiey foililltd their seltlcment at Peva, estabhsluMl eo!u- 
niesontlu' roasts, piincipally in Cimica, and put their fa-'toiici 
ii'a stale of d(d'eiifa*; Calla was tlie jirineipal edv of tlu n coin- 
^iiejce witii du' Last, and the port at whit h was dt posited all 
the nn ichandise wliith liad been traiispoited the Black i'wa. 
'Tiio luercliaiuhse of In*lia, Pcisia, and Ak^.h., (.mie to As- 
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(racan, iriiu iH> tlu* Volga, wa^ earned aft(‘i\^aidi5 hy 

laud ub lai as llu' iJoii, dMaiit about sixty \ti.sts, coiivo\tHl by 
that ir.u |o A/ol’, and llu lua* euibailad lor Kaft.i. '^Ihe (je- 
iio(‘Sfc to t]uiM'‘l\eb ininrr ludus, and put tlreiii- 

h1\(.s iij a 'jiiidiou, uotwitslajulnig lire ?]nal!nt‘ss oi llreir lull* 
torv, to hold lauL air.ou^ lliu lirsl of tlic in:i;itime powers. 
’Flu V enjojiil ilirse a^uaut iges until tlu* laLiu” ol (Jonslantiiioplo 
Ii) Maliunu t llio Set ond, td W'hidi almubt llu iniinediate coii- 
stqurnce was, tluii expulsion irom tlie Ciiaua. illi the an- 
irilulaliou oF the power of the (ieiioesc*, ended the comnien e ol 
the lilacL St a. 

It is to he ol>^('r\('d, lliat, at this epoch, the i('-ebtahliblnnen( 
of the aneieiit loiilt' by vMexandiia, vvliieh look, place under 
Ta!a-Ldthn, hatl alieadv tuined thai 'ourre of lu lies. 

The progr(‘ssol uavi^nitioii, by the diseovt m ot the rtnrle to In¬ 
dia, and .Vrneiiea, gave a tu‘\\ spring to the nuiaantile s|nrit of 
the Europeans, li'ssnniar, in some degree, llie regret wlneli the 
Joss of this aneieiit "eat of their prospt I'ity had oeeasioned, aird 
Uirning tlieii tlionehls Iti the means of restoiing that advantage. 
It wasnot nnlil tin beginning of this century that Peter the hirst, 
desirous to ei< ate euuimt u e, unknown in his vast einjnre, saw 
the immense advantage it would derive born the posses'^iou ol 
some ports in tlie I5!.u’k Si'a : he .sueee(‘d(‘d m lIu' .uajuisitioii ot 
A/of; hut ttie inist'oitunes width he met with aileiwai'ds, and 
the peace of Pioiith, w^rs tlie occasion of In^ ''iniemltung Ins 
conquf sts, anti the ad\antages that might have been deiived 
fiom then. Cuthai nu'tlie Second tollowing ihe steps ol tins 
great legis!at(/i of lvu^->u, had the gloiy ut atcomphshiiig 
the (I< >ign lii^ gf mui had < onceived, 

\f(er two long wars, die'^J\irks found themselves compelled 
toMiiKuderto Kib^ia a part of Lesser Tartaiy, and, at length, 
theCrunca; to allow llu m to establish in that (juartcr u navy, 
and to piiinit ilieir flag the free passage of the IXudanellcs. 

^Vnstria, tlie ally ol Jiih'sia, has partaken of this laU advantage, 
and tiuse two nations alone carried on tlie ct'innuTCe, al¬ 
ways ineonsuierable for want of means and of (oiu nrriiire, 
irntil the time when, after the conquest of i-gypt, the Ficnch 
government obtaiiud, by its treaty of peace with the Porte, the 
tree runigation of ihe Black Sea, It has been granted with the 
Tike facility to the other principal powers of Euio})e in .sK."h 
uii extent, that the commen'e of that sea may he considert'd to 
beab'oluttly lue. If eniliraeis that of the Cinnea, that of l!u; 
shores of the si a ot A7oi, and those of the Aba/es; that of 
Natolia, and ot the OtOenan pioviiices ot Asia, of Hoinelia, 
ot ihdgaria, oC ^\ all ulna, and of Molda\ia,and, above all, that 
of Polaiifl end of Itussja. 
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The Crimea is advaut<s2;cous.ly situated for the purposes of 
coniijierce. That pemnsiiia sunoiinded by the Black Sen, and 
by the sea of A/ot, in wlmh the Don empties itseU, ib able to 
itceivc in itb pents, {iiiiuipill^ iii lho-.t ot KerUhj ami ot Caifa, 
the ineuhamh'iLs of the huliis, of Pei>ia, and ol Siberia, lu the 
same nianiKi as in tin luii< s oi the (Jiioi^c, 'Hh se iiieichan- 
di^is, wliuh couMst ni law non, <oppti, spars, pitch, skins, 
can tome lioni hibeiia, by lolloping iht couiv of the Kama, 
and of the \ olga, unto Dnbolka, oi by ciossing tlic isthmus 
sixty V( rstes; winch .sep.nan the \ olga from the Don; and by 
being shipped at Kalclialiuskaya, these nuichandizes come down 
by the Don, to the sea of Azof, to be earned to Taganio, or 
diiectK to Kertsh, oi Kathi. Bultci and fat come also by tins 
loute, and with lon^idtiabh probl to the traders. The 
s*ul-elolh oi the pait oi Uussia^ the liemp, the 

Imeiib, of mIikIi tluic au gieat abundaiic?, abo\c all in the 
dcpuitimiitsof Penza, oi Nishnti-Xovogoiod, and of uroiiesh, 
have a shoit passage to inuKc, to come down b} some lesser 
nvcis to the Don. 

It is iiMtssiiy to till commerce of riance to e<‘tabhsh marts 
in tlj( Black I, oi the didiuiit nieichandises for winch there 
would be a <.'( lined in (he iieiglibouniig countiies, and in letnrn 
It could Hcuve tilt piodutlioiis oitlie cuuiUi), at a puce which 
would tmii tilt ad\aiitnge *11 our fa\our 

If, fium the feitualion oi the tolouRS, we were prcveuited 
fiom -man, toiree, and ollici colonial cominoihties, 

of A hell tin |;io\Uitts oi the J 3 la{ k bea ha\< a gieat eonsump- 
tj I), oni ^Ihniti \ ith Spam could [ilan us m the situation of 
tiioijg thim horn tl in ports, and paitKul.iilv fiom that of Ca¬ 
di/. Jtniiv hi us« .id to (ibseive that llu poll ot'^riicste, which 
Vi ii 'h dui(\ M.ti'.a^;!), <aus its impoitamc mtiuB 

nil i !nii u uii wliif li it has iiujiislml the [novinci's 
^liUiuditioe iioii-' oi till Iback Sea. A dijiot of tin mu- 
- Ihs* ' * \le(h N'to!’i ill iw s atp.csint iioni the < 11 a\ 11121 oi 
cnewiti, iiud I) Cou^t lUiihopli, might be moic adxmlai:*.ously 
suiiati i in till Cl nil 1, A a pnvihgc to uinuvc it could be uL* 
tnu 0 noni ihi nnui f luissia, 01 li a tin pint was |>cima- 

MiLid\ » Lahlisl i ( 1 . iiilikinii b\ tins inait ihi sdks ot Blouse 

✓ ^ 

and >1 Pi me, it ^ la Id lum to tiu aicount of ICiv^n lu neli. 

If n t > Iw I'liiM it t'u (iiu;n\huh caiijc tioiu the conhijtb 
P< I ! , n u. il *ii lit St lit into Ki ss>a h\ Tiiitn, and (loiu 
iiunn M ''ll u (' u An 1, u* eiubaikcd at tho Pcisiau (^ulpli, 
<iiduUMn nuiwaolsb ’hi lyiliic, attci having m de, asj one 
i»u\ si\, ilie loin oi th< wuiid. 

'J hi sitiuUon oi lia.ut gives it a HipciIoiil\ of jiositkm in 
J^inope, and its initK sts aic in umsou with those ol liubsuu 
U’lus< t\vf> stalls posst^s TMOsloftlu a^liehs wlncliaie the objccii 
of* M hange, and .ne tin juK * oiuitiu s which cau!;atiif\ ihur mu-* 
iKCU.l.\ 1 V 
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tudf wants tliciiitoivention of sfrangeis. A ciju’ct nud nci^ 

procal couinicrce woiiJil incieaso tljcjr sphere of acUoii, ar/d 
their paiticular advantages; but a "reat many obstacles are as 
yet ill th(' way, betoic this coinuicice can take the lauge of 
whicli Jt }s capable. 

NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PORTS OP THE 

CRIMEA. 

Odessa is situated bptw'oen the NiestfT and Nicpei, to llie 
west of a giilph which loinis llu PKick Na. its jioit is ea^y of 
entiance, and has mi excelhiit aiichoKii;c, wlnlo its bottom j*, so 
smooth, that the anchois ol slops ai obliged toberaistd fioiu 
time to tune, in oi^Ur to pi event thnn tiu.M sticking too hist. 

Odessa enjoys a wholesome jur, ol a mild .^nnpeiatiiie; the 
vast plains by which it is suiroundcd, are uiKununonly fertile, 
but the want of hands ciu^es them to uinain uncultivated. 
Ihose extensive and hainn Supjiis, in which the hon/ou aloii** 
ierntmates the vitw, aie enliiely dcpiivid of wood; and hence 
the town is in want of tdel, 'Ihe water is ol a bad {|Uality, and 
is extremely scarce in suniintr. 

Whelilhe carricis hung com into the intciior, they are ofUn 
in danger of luring then oxen, of which the) sonictuites pos¬ 
sess two or ihiee thousand; but this devastation might lie pie- 
vented, by digging a greatir number ot wells. 

This town, winch has risin, as it woe, from the howds uJ 
the eaith, alieady contains more than tiOO houses. They are 
well built, and the streets are wuk, hut the dust and mud rciidei 
them veiy inconvenient. The population ot Odessa amounts to 
about 4 ,. 30 (> inhabitants, of which Jt.ihans, Jews and Oreeka 
form two thirds. It contains five tommccial houses, viz. one 
EVench, one English, one Italian, ai d two CJeiman, with a few 
brokeis’ lesidtnci &. 

Odessa, who'^c cMstcnce was scaictl) Known ught vims 
and whose bay was fietpuhted only by a hw Tuikish vessels, 
received in 1S0^2, inoic than JOG ships, and in 1803, wiicii 1 
left it, neajly 400 vessels luul uinvid to take in eaigoes ot corn, 
which had been supplied fioin l^odoha and the Ukraine to the 
amount of 1 , 000,000 lubles. 

Some time since there was a gicat einigraliun from Bulgaria. 
Russia favouied the rxiles, and allowid the inhabitants evr^ry 
facility for leaving) a couiitiy, wliem tliev were exposed to 
soits of vexations. Those who wcie at Odessa are to be dis- 
tiibutedoMi llie Steppes of New Russia, and the governmeut 
uifords each family a liuuse, u pan of ovi n, and a plough; tlnJy 
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nho rcceivp a trifle of monov, and arc exempted from taxes or 
fiinii'ihiiig recruits, for tlie space of 2 j yea is. 

Nicolaief, which was tounded about tliiiteeii years ago h) an 
individual named Talleif, is situated on the Hn», at the part 
where it recedes the Iienil. "^I’lie town is built in the modern 

O 

style, tlie house> aic of stone, ;nul the sticoK aie wide. If, 
however, wants the two pimcipul ssarios of Iile, water and 
fuel. The winds that blow fro n th( mu, Kuder the waters of 
the Bog and the ln;ul bjaekuh. Tht haibour <*onta!ns a flo¬ 
tilla, which consists oi about an luindied \csseUy mostly old and 
111 a bad state, iMthough the fleet ot the black Sea be in tiic 
port of Sevastapol in the Cinnea, the adminltj oftiee is at \i- 
eolaief, which mressarily utaids the naval optnilions, 

CheiNon was toniuh d in 177 b m S8' 1 ilitude : it is on the 
western bank, of tlie Nlcpei, about 100 vtrits horn its mouth 
ill the sea, and 40 versts above the Jb/g. 

The town is agtceably situated on a little (minrnce, at the 
bottom of which runs the Nn \n i, its widlli is ahoul stven versts, 
and it forms seveial small isLs, \ Inch ate covtred with shiubs. 
The principal iiicoiivenu n us »t Cluison are the insup¬ 
portable (inst whi( h continuallv blows in (loads by the wind, the 
eKtcssive qn nitit\ ot mud in vinU i, and the inuumeiable swarms 
of gnats, wineli aie piodiited in the nuislies. The town is de¬ 
fended by a loitiess, whuli oc( upics a ^uat (\tcnt of ground, 
and contains some good l):uicuks. 

The Population ol Cheison nnonnls to u ii or eleven thousand, 
Sevoial ships oi vvai and ineu haut vtssi Is aie bmit in Us docks. 
those which belong to tlie ciowu aie situated along the ]Sie|)er, 
and the giaud depot ol tinilHi is on the opjiosite bank. I’hc 
rope-walk is excelhiit, as aie the lopis nul < *bles that ait made 
in it. merchants’liaibour is at Uie tud ot tlic town, and 

the quay is built on piles. 

Theie IS ala/autto in one of tin i^Ies of the Nitpei but 
the quaiautme of Cheison having lieon suppu^scd, it is now 
useless. 

The commerce of C^htason is iiKomnI* i ible ; it contains but 
two 01 ihiee IVtiich fiousf^: the MippH'-^ion ol the la/aietto 
causes all the vessels to lake the route 'o md the nu r 

chants of Cher^^ou aie obliged to send ihitlu i all then good*', m 
oidei to protlt by the advantage whuh the vt Is dnut hj 
taking in their caigoes while undei quuantiue. V o idu 

is about to be established along the Blick Sea, winch wUi )u<i 
dace much benefit; for olten^uic town tout uns a*''ipcMbuiid eit i 
of nccossarv article*^, while another is m ^variC of tin in am* 

V^anl of eominiinicatiun cau^c' afActiliuu st^MCitv n ^ v< rr 
injurioLU toconuaeiee and agru v'i^xk 
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There are vji>t plains near Clierson, on,v\lncli i;icat henU of 
Aitcn arc fattoiU‘d ; they arc sold at a low price, and their meat 
mi^ht be salted, and cxpoited to great ad\aiitagr. 

Kaft'a, othevise 'llieodosia, is situated in the Ciimea, in the 
ladtude 44^68',—The Roadstead is senire fiom winds, except 
those from the noi th and soulh-w'est. Ships anchor very neai ilie 
shore in a ^limy botiuin. Thus towai, which was of hucli gn at 
iin()ortancc in the time of the (Jenoese power, and whose port, 
at that period, was the pimcipal depot of the ronuneicc of tlie 
Black. Sea, now contains nothing nioii* than luaps of mins. Its 
great population has disappcaicd, and a small luimher of 
tni‘rrhaot-*hips can now scaicdv find caigocii at it. About an 
IiniKlicd hoii.si's, pait!\ jiihahited hv Gu'cks, aic all that innaui 
of that once powiafnl town. r’;shm<„ in lli»' Lay ot Kaffa, is 
rallied on to some (\U'iil; and the J’dns Mietidi ■> aftbids a 
grtat (juantilv c>f stui;,c())is„ the '-pawn of wl'uh, when salted, 
is called can,ti, ;n.d fi)» ms a (onsideiable aituU‘ ol tiade. 

Tai^aiiiog h situ it( d on a t'jne.iu ot land, ;it llu cxticinity of the 
ica ot Azoh 'J ills place miglit become inipoitanl ioi tommeice, 
by the luiviuatinn ci die ])(>n, and llie pioMiinu ol llie Volc;a, 
b} which an easy connminKation might be laiiu d uii with Mos¬ 
cow and Astiachan, It was ImtitiMl bv oulei oi PiUi ike 
Great. ^1 be advantages ol 'I’ag.unog are, liowevei, Luiuiteiba- 
lanced b} seveial inconvenunccN . llu* sea ot A/o!, lu the sliait 
of Tainan, is so sliallow, that u will not admit vessels which 
draw moie than eialu or nint lett v\aU'i, while its muneious 
yand*banks, and violent (in u nts, leiuhr its navigation long utid 
dangeious. 1 liiongboul the wintci sea'^on it is impassable, on 
account of the ice. 

Ihcconinieice^of Ibis town is exldi'-ive. It consists in corn, 
Jtatliir, hemp, saii-clolli, tallow, tobacco, hoise-hair, caviar, 
iron, sall-pctrt, hides, Sc<. in hsO>, about'iOO ships (nteied 
its poit. 

^J’be populaMon of Tacaniog, mav amount to about b(KX) 
rtouls, iucludmg tile Mamen, and thegniison. Its tnvm.nsare 
uninliabitc d, tbough iheie are gieat Uidnceineots to einigunli*^ 
to auive, and eultnate its feitile soil. 

VMion tin* treaty of An.ieiis was concluded, I fmlslied my 
jonuuy, and ielmlud to Fiance, stiongly iinpic'-sid with tin* 
iMtiual and commcuial advantagts ot most ui the paits which 
J bad visiud. 
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AUTHOR’S PREl-ACJ; 


IX tlic picsc'iil ^unk, ■which is :i continuation of 
ii]}’ fouiicr JoiiriK'y to Afontj)cllicj‘, 1 have been 
equally .strict and scnij)uIou-'> in my em|uii‘ics and 
descriptions; and as 1 liavc to contend witli a 
iinsl of physicians, ag'ainst a universally established 
piejudicc, \yd\i been no kss careful to slicn<;thcn every 
one of my asscitions A\lth incontrovcitible proofs. 
Should the number (d’deluded patients ulio flock 
to these places foi relief, be thereby diminished, I 
.shall lia\e attained one principal objt;et in the com¬ 
munication of my .sentiments, on an eiror to whieli 
I am veil peisuadcd that numbers have tallcii 
vietiius. At the same tinu' I have not 1 ist siuht of 
those paitieulaiities which affoid an inteie.st to the 
dtsciiptions of eveiy tiavellcr, and I llatter myself 
that no class of readers will lay this book down 
tolallv unsatisfied. 
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TO 

II Y E R E S. 


LKITUK I. 


I 


Lyon>, Governin' R, lo 05 . 


Ijcft Paris six days a^o, impelled hy an iru s'i^tihle in^ 
^tinct towards the ^outh of France. The fornur Catinat and 
JBourhonnais throiij;h which I passed, aflorded but little woithy 
<)f observation, '^i'hese countries were allo^i llier poor and thinly 
jnhahiled. The first morning \vc stopped a inonuTit at the 
wretched town of Fssoinx*, in the afternoon at the piellv Fon- 
tainhleau, and in the ('V(*ning at tin' gloomy Nemours. Tliis is 
the substaiiee of my first day’s journey. 

The next morning we went through a miserahly barren coun¬ 
try as far as Noyon, Avherc every tiling betra}ed the utmost pe¬ 
nury. We took our dinner here, and were entertaineded by the 
vivacious conversation of a travelling wine merchant from St. 
Pere. lie displayed all his samples of wines hefoie us, and 
drew a parallel between them and the politics of Uie differenl 
courts, w^hich was not altogether without justice. 

The policy of the Fiench/’ said he, may be compared 
to champagne rose * that of the English seems to me like* bad 
Port-w ine'**'; I sliould designate tin* policy of Austria !>} Tokay; 
and that of Prussia t>y the genuine oil of Perdrix : but the 
policy of the liussian cabinet/’ cried ho, lifting up his fore- 
liiigeis, is compounded of all tlicse wiiifs,” 

Jn the evening we ai rived at Cosues, pleasantly situated in the 
neighbourhood of the Loire, which is the source of its 0 })ul(*iici*. 
The inn was good, the w'iiic excellent, and the comjiauy truly 
agreeable. The conveisation was eiiluened by a siucession of 
anecdotes, in which Jinonaparte was alwa\s the subject. One of 
these, which refers to his slay in this place, must not be passed 
over unnoticed. 

The First Consul taking up his night’s lodging ln*r(% with a 
numerous retinue, on liis leturn from L\ons, the landlady, as 
usual on such occasions, pioportioning her diMiiand to tin* gran¬ 
deur of her guests, made a bill of lilty loins d’ors. 'I’lie ex¬ 
orbitance of the sum occasioned so violent a contention between 
the marshal ami the woman as to attract llie notii e of the 
Consul.—Alais le llrun, qu’est cc que e’est done:” when iii- 

* VW coiifos*', nc see ncidier justice nor nit in tliis sjmilc; knt tlic nu* 
th()r is ;i of Buouupiute, U" oAr icatlci-j will soon Imve ;in ojipniv 

tunity ot observing, Jiuiiuii. 
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fomu'd of tlic suhjrct. “ Miiis, inatlnno, il faut corrigoj ce 
coinptc/’ Ijc c'lif'd out to lior from the curria^c. i^udoiinci: 
jijoi, ritc»)<'n [)K*nuor consul, ci-devant loi pa^a toujouis au- 
fant,” \\as the next and just icply of the ingenious and insiimat- 
inglandhuh. “ Qu’on dojine cent loiiis ;i inadaine/’ rejoined 
Jiuona|)aile ; ami jt must be confi'ssed, tliat tins iillietiait does 
no less cM'dit to his duplicit) than his ostentation. 

On approaeliing the mounlains \\c t\peri(‘nc(d a sensible 
change in tlie teinjieiature. A thick eliilling mist daikeiied the 
atniospheie, and the tiees seenu'd to have fjeui long suipprd 
of ihui verdant cloatliing. We dined at N<\eis, whicli is /a- 
nuMis for its h;nd-\^are, and .sle|>t at iMonlins, nl.icli has vuy 
guod(iitlu\. i\t both |>Iac( s till' inn\^a'* filhd willi f(niale\tU' 
d(js, inan\ of mIiohi not uillnuit m ^'ieii\(> (hai ms. 

Our loinih day's joinney nas txluun'ly le pl<’asan(. liaw 
x\t'ither, Lad Mf-ads, a im"*eialde <oimti\, >\letehed phu(s, and 
e\eiy ti :u e of ( \ti eine nakediKss, j^ostily, and bigotiv. '^J'his 
bc( n<‘was atoeeablv < outlasted \\\[h the unnhiua* and indn*.tiv 
of Kouane, wheie \\(‘ aiiivi'd in llie eMiunj:. 'I'his (‘onsidtlable 
town is siluattd on the ]^oiie, and i^ llie mait lui ail the nui- 
chainhsi passing Letwten Laoiis and Xantis. 

The wlioh apptaiiince of the iiin deilaudits intti'-ouie with 
two coiisideiahle (iti(s, 1'he iniseiaide kittlnn fninilnii w is 
txchangt'd lui an abnndanct' of pout lam ;rui lavaiicc ; the (ui- 
taiusi)f coaisebai/e for thoM* ot (otton ; and llie woidkn blaW’ 
kets for a light co\cihl uf silk. ^1 lu‘ pw th loisMs and hand¬ 
some chignons of the gills h‘’spoki llu fnuiv of tin. town. 

The next morning hionght luilo tin pi(luH‘'r[ue nionnlams oi' 
Tore/and Heaujolais^; wlierellie pure balsamn air, llie giand 
masses of poiphviy, the little eaH'ailts, and the fi<sh vegetalnm 
of woods, callid to mind the s(cii(iy ol the Alps. On tin simi- 
n'it of the mountain stood llu'niii a la i'ontaine, enlivenul by 
tin' hrilhaiicv ot a waim sontin in sun. \\ r bieaklasl d m the 
opin uir, and dwelt with delight on the e:;thauling view oi the 
Sainie \ale. 


With cautious slips we now proci'idid down the sltcj) and 
dangLious di<'li\it\, and aiiivi (I altly in halt an honi at'J'aiau*. 
'J'he flilfennce m the vigHation Inie is tuny .s'liking. 'J he 
tiers still lelamed tiu'hi autiful loliage ol the autumn, and the 
mtadows weic still In ilecki d with .i lush ami Inxiiiiant mi- 
duie. U'aiaie itself, with its Indcoiiii's and tlal lools, its p.iju r 
windows and liiuiidoois, alii.ady aiinuinuiil om inlianco into 
the south of hVance. 

'^riie road fiom In le to T.\nns was miint( inipO dly heaiitifuf, 
jKutindaily h\ Ail)i(-h, wluii il is smioundtd hyOunnniig 
meiivitus. inytuid J^i hello, Ibla, ami a paitol llio 

Savoy Alps, ell ally opeiitd to om \ieu ; anil /ailliei <ai v\o 
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could command a {)!ov|M(tol llu wholt plan of uith 

Its two grand iivtjs aid its t]nm of fimtiiil hills At scvruiii 
the cvdungwi n idled iht second capital of liancc, cuvtloprd 
111 nnst and smoke. 


LI I ILR 1[ 


L'iONH, ]SiOie7ibu Ij •> 

T,„s town disciMS paiUcuIai not*ee fioni its run iil able 
utuatioii^ beaig stpu itcd b} i stif an tonnul jiom the (oiitiu- 
4iK( oj the twoinus the Uhoue and Smiijc , and t\budiij'*‘ 
itsdf dong i uhof tin opjjosiU baik , ua oiu sid< kutiii^ i 
bill, aid on tin othu siiikiii” into a vdk}. '1 he diM^ion ( ilKd 
la ulle di IihoiK is distingiash< d b\ iinny fin aid moduli 
t dih( I s , hut lilt sn[)ub 1 ult bt haignui to the Bt lU vui, dt mo- 
lidiul in IS not \( t u iunit I Ik othu pirt, e illui 1 1 \ille 

t!t S loiu , is <»ld nidn'f^idn llie pojinl itn n ot J.vons is 
estiniutd it ibont S souls 

Its iioilluin I Uitiide is kti , aid tin clinntt bv no nn ais 
pUisiiitoi miKl wliieh is 'ttnbutabk to tin viunitv ol the 
town with tlu Alps Jilt winlus iie nthu st\t le, aid iht tolil 
SOUK lanes lists to 14 aid L\tnto IS tU^ lu an and ih^ fiO'vt 
fitquenll) contiiuustdl Apwl 1 Ik suamius at lasappoili- 
bl}* sLdtr>, tlu h( it soim liiiiL’'iiMna; to Jp Tin lutanin lione 
IS t( nijx i lit , bat llit (hiliin^ logs euainituee with No\eii,l>ir. 

7 he v\( st ai d noitli wisl, aie tht most pitv di at win is, and 
aie usuiliv alUndul wulih* i\> i aas, wladi fdl liom it to t7 
dibit Indies innuall\ Muse lie saec cult J b\ the soiilli wind, 
blovMiig a luiMK an tiaon li tb( \ dltv of llit Kliono Tht inad 
and snlnbuous bite/ts ol tin t ist wind at \(i\ i ad\ Idt It 
ui iddition to this w( t iki tlu Oiliu lo( al dis id\ ait m s fij l\ons. 
Its JonI t\li d ilioas Jioai tlu niOMss( s , tin sm kt ol its mam- 
lous in inul leloiies aid iiujatiit to^s into llit conqiut itioa, it 
must be u idil) gi inted, tli it Lvons ii a \u \ a ipiopti lesi It i^l 
J oi in invalid 

lu otliu us])ttls It eotiunlv his sonu uh ingt s I uy 
thill-, t( nils b) keiptli^wn the piiu ol pi > i loiis J lu sjii 
futilt tlu eoiivevniti t sv, aid tin ini rt kimK po ition of the 
town IngliK id\ ml i-,ious Joltndkis 1 should ii ommuid 
tlu ^^Plite Bdlicoui, wIkh holh lads mil ip iliiKn e 
lem ak djlv dt ill, imJ tli ‘ Holt! ui ILn (oatimin s /id 
bid looms with slovt ll m iv not bi ma s I i to i ii\ , 
ill It in ill tlu inns 111 Lvon^ m i. u mint m i) mid with ma 

pusouioi lodging, and oiK lui boaid, but llij> who iiiluiu l> 
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remain any time would do well to board in a private house, for 
wliich he niu^t pay from two to .six and twenty livrcs per month ; 
or to take a rurnished apailniciit (on the quay if he can) for which 
he will pay fiom twenty to loiiraiid twentyJivres per month, and 
board wheie he pleases. At the llobd an Parc dinner may be 
had tor a Caioliue and a half per ntonlh. 

The v\ator of the Rhone is preferabh' to all otlier. The best 
wines come from Cliampagiic, Juliena'^, IMacev. iMillriy, Sainte- 
foy, Saint-Coloinbe, and may he had at leasoiiable prices; 
but th(‘more cln)ieo wnits of (Terysort aie sold by Cha|)elot 
and Bom din. Mineral and other waters are sold liv Mess, 
Paul and (omp. and P. J. yAnlome, apotlieeailes, V*oetables 
and fruity buJter and * heese, lioin Mont d'Or, of an excellent 
qualify, are sold vciy eheap. 

The piomcn'eli s aie, the j^rov*", of !a plait Bellacour ; llie 
quay of the Iv! v)n., (w.di a fme vit'w); the ^ro\e Penaehe, 
between llie Si’one and the Rhone; an I the hwcl of the hill 
Foiinieres, which eoinuiands a \iew of the town, the vale and 
grand eluun of iinaMfiMis tsUiuhi.f^ to ]Vi(>L'lhi:nie ; but the ro* 
nianllc scenery of the castle Pn iie has not existed siiice the 
year 

The island Baibe, to the north c»f the town, divtosibed by 
rocks and clusteis 'of tu(S, (h^ervt*- the : tiontiou of tlie travel¬ 
ler. Beyond that the litlh \il!ae,e of St. Uamhert, embo'joined 
in vineyaids and ihesimt ])lenlalion« ; and lastly, tlie Alpine 
inonntaiu, Mont Cindre,'’ winch aH'ouls the most enchanting 
prospect. 

Tl ieii;;ht hank of the to the south of the town, af- 

foids an indnite vaiicly of piomenades, which may be extended 
over the hills, and ab.oiig the mo.st luxuiious vegetation, as far 
as St. Foy, &.C, 

These promenades will prove pernlinily interesting to natu¬ 
ralists of every di'Miipliun, from the curious plants, insects^ 
2cc, vvhi(li aie here foiurl in such infinite varietj. 

The lovers of ivadm*'' mav indulge their vaiioiis tastes at the 
public librai}, (or ci-dcvai;l inaiui college) containing 90,000 vo¬ 
lumes, which is open eveiyday bom ten to one ; besides wliich, 
Biivsset, in the me Cm iinoiit, supplies an extensive society with 
journals end papers ; and le Cierc, in the place des Terreaux, has 
a consideiable ciieuiatie.-■ iibiary. 

Tlie social unuisements of Lyons are not inferior to tho«e in 
any place ol equal magnitude It has two theatres, wliich form 
an agrt*cablo divia.sity w'ith its concerts and assemblies. The 
merclianis have also a di-linct club and loading society, which 
is composed of agreeable and obliging individuals. In fact, the 
Lioiiese pailake much more of the Jivviss and Gcrniau, thau the 
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trenrh character, owing, without doubt, to the very close lir- 
tercourse subsisting between those several counties. Whether 
they do not betray a slight liilctiire of meanness ? but let us not 
forget tliat this is inseparable from their avocation. 

Lll'lTER JIL 

Situation of the MANUrA('Tt)Kiiis oi t.yons.—commu 

NM^’ATIONS WY L\ND AMI WATlvIt. — PlIILlC INSTITU* 
TIONS. — KDIK'ATION.— LITERARY SOCIETY.— INS l ITU- 
TUINS von THE RELIEF OF TH E. Ill rVIRESSF D.—TUEIW 
CALCULATIO N.-FL ELIC FArEllS.—JIETAILS. 


Lyons, Xovemher i803. 

Ly (^NS is ]>rop(‘rly ii nKiiinriu.luring toun; and it was wilh 
u lively inleresl 1 made ui\self acquahiled with the vurioui 
branches wlueii ocnipicd the indu.stiions class of its iniiabi- 
tauts. To this end I visited fn-^t the silk inauufacTories, and 
the ir sevtnd iideri(H' departments for veUct, gauze, lace, &c. 
aiiu also the iiKUUifaclories of goll-v. in*, embroider), i^Ce. but 
*\ei\ wliere they (omjilained of ilie want of demand; this may 
he partly owing to the jevohiUon, but inueli more to the clumge 
lu llu-taste of ihe EariMans, W ere tlieie hut a splendid con¬ 
sular court, all tlicse manui.idorlcs would again suddenly 
llonri di, 

d'h<‘ lKit-m:niufa< toiie.s, however, would not he so easily re- 

xi\ed; ilu* iormei great CYporlalions being diminislnd by lliv 

()< ariK^s.s of lahbit-skina, and a number of inercaiitile prohibi- 

th;U'>. With the Umniu'i it is still worse, since this branch lias 

• • • * • ^ # 

taken a (jiiiie ditfenait din'ction. colloa spmning ami ma 

liulactoncs ior haiigiiigs and India pnnIiieTs, ap|)ear, on the 
-'onliaiy, in a more livi ly slate. 'J'he book tiade wants in u re-- 
sources Ill llal) ; ihr iron trade iriaiutains its tonner importance'^. 
3^\oiismav, besides this, be regaided as tlie only luait for the 
piodtulsof the manufactories Iroiu ail tlie de partments. 'I’htf 
niercautilc position of this town is {Kuticulaily advunlagtaais. 
Situated m tiic ta-iitre of all the loadi leading to Switzerland, 
Spain, Italy, and (Jeimaiiy; between two rivers, wliidi Iluvr 
thiougli a great jiait of the. country, and not moie than ten 
leagues from the J^oirt*, il uHeLS to couimciec the greutCil and 
most numerous advantages. 

Tlie conlinnation of this will b*; found by only glancing at the 

• 'J'iio Iron is cai-ily ‘■eiit, hy means of the Soane, froui tlic depMjoin'i'ti 
«ii Jura, 1 )oul)s, td'Or, and Deux M^rucy, Aud tiuMi farliitfr •i^poitcd 
du Jthdjii to ilui whole souili of FiaiU)', 

TlC\s:iSK.] At * 
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port regulations. Besides the usual principal couriers and dill* 
gences which set off from Baris, there are mails and particular 
diligences which go every other day to ull the important extre¬ 
mities of France. 'J’here arc even some by whom persons may 
go ill a direct Hue to J^eghoni. 

Besides these, are a iiumhcr of messengers, as well as stage¬ 
coaches, boats, and other conveyances, in continual motion to 
and from the neighhoiinng depaitments and principal places; 
they may be had at all times, and at all pric(\s. Barges, with 
provisions for the inaiket, gf) three times a week to Chalons 
and Avignon ; and boats daily r<‘pair to Ciiigny, Givors, and 
Vienne. 'J'he nKaiufarturers avail thcmsclxts of all these con¬ 
veyances fi>r the tiansportation of their goods, \\ Inch renders 
this carrying branch veiv consult rahl*.- 

ly}oiis is also distingui'died by many pehlic iu'^titutlous, to 
width 1 wisli to direct vonr atO*ntion, ami llu’i*-fore commence 
with the lyceuni, and the collections, library, cabinet of natural 
emiositioe, botimic garden, is.c. \\Inch are united with it. To 
these may l>e added a niiiuhcr of public an.l piivate schools, 
including thv' academy of Monsieur Mainlignn u\, at St. Just 
sar Lyon, all of whjcli deserve an honourable mention. 

I also observed the ‘‘ Fcole il’economie ruialc veterlnaire,’^ 
for agriculture and fairi^ry, instituted by the famous Bonrgelat, 
and at present oernpying the convent foniieily known by the 
title of Maison des ileuv amans/^ situated at the north-west 
end of the town, on the outer .side the Saon. 

This institution has btoiable to maintain its former celebrity, 
and is nnine:eiidy atteiuK d both h) natives and fv)reiguerb. 

Among tlie proper literary societies I must tirst mention the 
** Athenre, * or, asrl will next be called, y\cadeinic de Lyons/' 
which reckons among its membeis a number of ronsideiable 
names. For example Jinonaparle, Fieuiieu, Lacepede, Jussieu, 
Correa de !a Sena, Inlande, (irinur; (at Jena) Von Zach, 
and many olhi’i’H, stand among its honoraiy memheis. A sc- 
second literalv socic'ty is tin- Societc Hbre d’jVgricullnie, llis- 
toirc ^Jatmelb* et Aits I’tilts/’ and lastly, the “ Soeicic d^ 
iVIedc<dnc/^ from v,liich of late gnait hopes have been en¬ 
tertained. 

I'(tr the iidlof of the snfFi ring poor is found in T.yons the 
lii^sph e des JVlalades/’ into \vhi<h nati\es and strangers an* 
rert;v<d viithont distinction, and with which isnmUd an iuhtilu- 
tion for pu gnaiit women, and another for lunatics; Imt they all 
sUmil in luaal of nmcli i'njnovemiait. Here is also a “Hos¬ 
pice des \ icillard*^ et C )iplielins/' for tli.* reception ot the ag<‘d 
V ho are abfwe s< venly; t(/r orplians, oi destitute cluldrtii, uutd 
the :ige of sixttam; and for pregnuiil gills who have been be- 
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dxiced. Tlic funds of both these hospitals are said to be vojy 
considerable; but the intcnuil icmihuioiiS are, upon the whole, 
not to be rtToininendi'd. With the ** Ilospicc drs IMaLides” is 
united (he school for medicine aiidsur^MV, whi(h appv^ars to be 
particuiai ly d(‘voted to the toimaliou oi £Ui;.-cuiis for the 
army. 

A third hospital is known by tlic name of Depot do Afeu- 
fhcili*;” here bee;;:irs, lunatic, and odier persons aio admit¬ 
ted and supplied with eillier labonr or mediciuo, as their infir¬ 
mities require. 'riiis hospital is not well ‘'poken of: il sup¬ 
ported by the public. The Hureau dc Llieutaisame” appears, 
however, nuicb betler remi!at<d In llu* iiief* cl. Its income is 
derived from balls, conciMts, tliealus, ike. audit supplies above 
eight thousaud poor with wood, bicad, nual, See. *^1 Ins insti¬ 
tution must not be eoiifounded with the “ Institution dc Bien- 
faisanre/’ tins being a private muhaUikiug iiy two pbysieians; 
their names arc Dalncl and Cleic: and llicv arc al\va\s gratis 
at the sei vice of the poor, the pregnant, or the sick. 

The Jislablisscim uL dc Bicnlaisaucc” is uuoiIkt private in¬ 
stitution, which owes its origin to the agricultural society ; here 
t!ie poor m general, and li\oiiese iciminng to their country, 
mayrecrive assislancij: the Ruinford soup is also served licic. 
Besidi's these aie some Alaisons de la in whieh the 

bick of the four quarters are atleiuK d liv the sicurs dc la mise- 
rccoidc. With one of these a sehool is unitt'd, win re feiualf 
childnai arc taught leading, W'litiug, diawing, ueedle-woik, knil- 
liiig* &c free of cxpencc. 

Final!), I must mention a Bureau de Vaceiue,” und rtakeu 
by Doctors Briou and Bi llay; to whom maiikiiid arc iiulebti d 
for the intioduction of this valuable dis((\>ery; and Lhiclor 
Blanc's laudable private institution for hmalics. (Aux cide\anf 
ilecollcts itionlce de Fourvieies). 

With respect to the pulilic convenience or securih, my atten¬ 
tion lias been directed to the “ Bureau (favis et d’Adre'^'-e; ' 
two “ liiireanx d’Assurance contre les Incciuliessiveial “Bu¬ 
reaux geueraux d’Ageiicc “ Bureaux dos jNounices;’ and 
one “ I\‘lite Bosie 

The public papers are “Afl'ielies, Annouces, ct Avis divers do 
Lyons,” quaito, published b) the Biueau dWvis et d Addie^^e - 
AJouvellcs de Pans et de Lyons, oelavo; a soit of couutr\ paper 
half filled w'ith advertisements—Journal de Lyons, octavo; a 
very poor provincial paper—Almanack de f^vons, octavo; au 
auuuai pajier—An Address Calendar, piuhaps the best in 
Fiance, and with which 1 think it time to conclude a letler on 
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^ place whore I have not boon more than ei^ht days; to-mor« 
ro\v I shall rise with the iirst dawn of day, and set out direct 
for Alarscilles. 

LETJ^Kll IV^. 


OnPARTCnE TROM LYONS.— MORNING.-VAl.E OF ST. STM- 

PHORIEN,— M I tDl’.K TEMPER AMEN P A N D FI N ER V EGETA- 
TloN.-VIKNN E,—( OTK UOTI K.-S P. VA LI KR.— AP¬ 

PROACH 'I'O Til E PROV I NCE.—IIERM ITA<; E. — ISKRE.— 

VALENCE.— MONTEIHMAIi.-THE ORIGINAL- SOl'TUa 

ERN AIR AND VLGElAl’iON ARRIVAL OIF AVIGNON. 


Avir.\o>, Noiewver IRiXj, 

o N one of the finest evenings in autumn, I arrived here, and 
found nodiing but joy and fcatnity. The weather is> :ls mild 
and cl timing as v\ith us at the cud of Au‘*ust; the ;;niits 
arc sporting in large coiLpanies round the candle ; and Mip- 
per will not be read) for an hour, 1 shall pass iha* IniH' in Innsli- 
mg' my letter. 

Foi ihe fir^t league after wo left Lyoiis e\eiv thing wow the 
vestig(‘s of niiiter; the lrc(s were coxcod with a lijhl snow, 
ponds with apellitle of ice, and a thick ft)g waved ovu ilie dieaiy 
plain, But scaicely liad wt dec(iK.-.d the ehnalioii'' ot M, 
Simphoritii than \vc eNpencueul a ir.’ld**i' i*. 'I he 

fog Wtis flisslpate<l, the sun Inoh* lorlli lioin tin < louds'and ni.- 
co\rred to ns a landscap'" ^ iniicllidied with tin l>i'g!»t u!ow (if 
autumn. The Ircts \et n tamed tluir app.'iti; the iiaadowj 
were still adoiiud with ihe frtsiu A , a yww balsamic 

bree/e mingled \\uh the im lodv <1 umuii.ci aba biiib, .m- 
nouiR'cd our appioach to a .s utiuu. m^ lon. "J liU'< laoiupab- 
acd with firtilitv we r(*:i('h(‘d iln- Ihtjc soutluiu l*w n n \ aimc: 


on one side of us Howid the Uhoue, and on the uiiiM ^l otl 
high mountains. The house at winch we a!i_litcd was i)ut a 
poor one ; the* prospect (d’ flu* lenacc, lio\MAei, tua Npt < (Mlly 
fine. A licli and pi: turestjuc view, vaiiegaU'd wilh hill and 
dal<‘, adoria*d tiie opposite shore; llu' place is (idled Cote 
Rolie, vvluro a (nil soutluin sun matures the (hoict.l waits; 
among which the white conrhitux, and the ud ami>ni', ai ilie 
most and constitute the cliicf supoort ot Viiiine, 

As til*' uqi its of this place have bt^t n so fiispuirdv (Kscuin'd 
I pass tliein ov. r; obse.ving o:dy, that lie* betiuilul obelisk 
serves for lln^ pillai o! tlie dtpartiiuii^, and is stiil Jt coralttl on 


the to]> with a 
Vienne is so fi 


cap r)l Itlnrty. Although the country lound 
Le, ami the suburbs so pleasant, yet the town 
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Itself may be reckoned among the ugliest in all France, We 
proceeded through chaimiiig quays by the Rhone, and along su¬ 
perb mountains until the evening, and arrived in g(>od time at 
St. Vallier, The accent was already {jomcwhat provincial, and 
the w ine brought in provincial jugs. The food we found for 
ihe first time dressed in oil, and the beds elevated several feet 
above the fluor, ^I'he Frencli costume appeared to combat the 
provincial; and tlie lovely daughter ot the liosless was full of 
lustic anlmalion. Wc were served with iiermitageat tlirec livrci 
a bottle, which was liy no means of a bad quality. Wo h^ii 
this tlonrishiug town the next day at noon. The hill wlierc lliii 
fine beverage is made lies at ilic hiu'k of Tuin. The sui face 
consists of excavated granite, upon vvliich the sun lies ntarlv 
the whole da>. Besides (Ins, each vine beiiiir jilared in an ex- 
. cavation, where the sun’s ravs are coiicentittltd, it natnrall? 
prorluco> 4 ver\ highly spirited wine, ’J'he name i* d M'ived Iruni 
a little chapel wlneh stands on die pomt of its accliviiy, 

A leagiu'be\ond here wc were badi\ fenicti ()\cr the 
We found both hanks of the river covered with Ingli lieds of 
t'javel, whieli are bioUght and Itfl there bv the stiong stuama 
coming bom the hiounluins when they piodnee hooib. Fioin 
liCH* to \ alence du* coLuitr\ was uncommonlv bare, until wo 
lU'ail} apj>roached the towm, when U he-aine M»ddeiil> agahi 
YOiy ph'ii^aiit. Tlie Vv'iciaUon was as vcrdint as it u‘-u illy is ni 
tl)<‘soinlhern parts i>f Cnainan) alioiU the b('gnmin^ ol Olio- 
ber. To fiilnre Iravedleis 1 should wisii to lei'aninnud the 


Hotel d’Angleleiie,” lu the* subiulis. 

Iluvini: in the afleiuonn passed a iine budge ov^v th'* Drone^ 
we coiitnmed oni w i\ lliunigha lonumlic counliy, andioaci.id 
]\IonUli:iar tiwaids 4‘Veii.ii!i, line J li.ue an opportunity of 
seeing ot the table ot the landloid a perfect ouloiiI. whom 1 
shall d scribe to you <1 Llfle inoie nuimidy, lie ',as a wil!- 
toudUioijed eldnlv nnn ; one of those shoii and slonf pi r^’oin 
so sc hiom tonnd in i'VaiKe; he iuid a eireukn coppi r-coionn d 
face; a pair ot sin.i!l him* eyes, quite lonud; a nio^i hidion^ly 
long and laig<‘ nose; and lasliy, 0 luou.li full o\ loige Itc-lh, 
winch f>peiu(l neail) from one ear to the' odicr. Ills du s^, con¬ 
sisted of an ohi heJnoned blic'coat, with hiodu'r <>l pcail but¬ 
tons; waistcoat and small (l>ti.c‘s .u iid pii-^ln and inniicn->e!v 

large inilitaiv bools. 1 have i\ vci \it sciii so icn mid ibie an 
^ • • 

eatc'i , With pciic'cl ^onvtnIelU‘e he not less di in 

tiirtt pounds oi meat auvl fish, and alioui doubit the (|e mtity ot 
bread aud clu'cse. 1 mi igme he nn*st li.ive diank p.opertion- 
ablv of wine, a*' he w .s i.i*ess.mllv oideimg In-, boU.e tv) lu' re- 
pleuiblied- i cuujtvtiiK'd, troiii lus whole appeal mee, tlivit he 
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fiscfji.r's travels. 


Lad l)cen formerly a military surgeon ; and found, upon enquiry, 
lL*it I V 1*5 not mi'-takui, 

A h 1 ,ut btliind Montelnmr we dcsrended info a fine val¬ 
ley, auti S0041 pcrdiwil a sinking change in the tdiipeiitinr and 
^tgtlitnn, and wue ulitdad by a still puiti, mild<i,and 
nioic saluhiious an, ^Inlea nunibci of <'OuUinu pi Jiits^ bju>li- 
vood, pnits, gianate tuts, and at leias, ^^efc, lor the Itist 
time, Visible in the fulness of tiun biaiit>. 

But lluLhannin; sc* us i ipidU \ unshed, and t»a\o place 
to de^ol itt niounlains and tiattsol giavtl, tspostd to the lull 
rays ol the stiu. Soon, hu\at\ti, wiu wo Mttl d hv tiu iirst 
oLvt tiee, and the )»it turtluinsol Moiitdiigon, and ha\ing 
p thu/ugli Ol w!ii(h, like a Jiiendly i^lmd ni the 

u( ill, h’) ».n» and VC ^Hatts in llic n Kt of this stuiiv wih^er- 
ue^'^ A'l I 1,11 dly vnU u d ivi^uon, wiiuh vtends licit, in the 
tiJst (i a wdl-cultivatcd laiidscip', along th banks ot the 
Jdijua* 
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and I >wc It Mill j 1 m ( 

Amoiu till's |)c nod till u,hoc is Ijm i ri ^ > dt ing th it scarcely 
a \u I k pisscd 111 which tney chd not make >(ve al attacks. In 
vain th^ diligences were tlleudtd by gen daimts, ni vain vveie 
scveial soldiers plac t d on the tops ot the coielie,, the banditti 
upp< aied in numbeis, which always solUikI theiii the victory; 
Hot, as It is “udj was it m the power ot the goveianiuit to stop 
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ll)rh (If piedations M itliout coniino to a tompromisf^ with tlioni, 
oi tniploMiii, hraf flftuiiiiuuN ot < tvain iiftssjnt*/ lo jw 
Uok ^XlliisttKv onU t(' ( iho pul^lic i»» aiui wot 

iLc least otf< Cl to till U n tis itokss tH v i | j o^td liKin, or 
A\cic '^llS])L)<#u pu^fns t!u T niM, on tin (onliov, ut t om- 
ijionlv poiiU, did apolo^/((1 to Uk IuimIls loj hiviiij 
ill in llic tiouhk <»t aiij.litin 

Ik n, InnuMi, ih* il li^t um > ( m u d no tnnio public mo¬ 
no;, iIk bt loobii^ bi^ni l> pliii d» I llu p issf is not onK of 
inonc}, l)ut ot wImUmi \diitl>lis lli(\ ini lit posM •'S , a'ur 
i1k\ ilw ws iLUnudl>(Kli I'Mmu (\in livns lui thv 
c\pi* 1 Ls ot li L d i\, Kill ( nt i 1\ ot)-tiv( * ibi lout i u b too^, 
'"llii'' was ccitiiiiK i ^uiiosjt; and (un^di i tliou v;oitb\ of 
notK c. 

lioni tb( mn ibci ol am i d > ls w li cli tins pciiod aifoidcd, I 
di dl jvi^t It! ut >ou tlic jolio\Mii„ 

(hit , b i\ui ^‘'l(^ppcd ill dill mil in wlmh wae sc\tial 
«;m tl( men mdoii l»d\ tn > s nnd, i d bi d ll <* ntb mu n 
wluntlu tiiini iH to ibi I tl\ ^ v nMintnl, Mfssuui- '.nd 
sIk , \m Ii ‘ ( 1 I 0 ( iLid t 1 11 I III t I ti>b pit S( IK ( ot nnnd^ 
“ 1^( s I nil ii in I hut I il-ds niif b nint Sum Iv iioi,' 

\\ IS ili K \u 1 \>i IK NotiioiistpK \(ni unbiasst —ILf^y 

kt ])t uuid, i (d tin I id\ v is not loblx d 

\n>!ui time, wlun llu dd nut mis ifdjlxd, llun Inn- 
ptiud lo lu i 111 it, \l I M itli t nu !' s iM It »i \ 

l(» tin lubbi mIum lli\ ipp'iMl t > 1 im - Ji sul^ ctiin * , 
Ml ssu uis ' ,!i 'o; u< ^on 1 I n 1 „ , I lit h lo' mo I lain n‘^ 

*^1 Ik \ dl inandi d iu^ 0 n d I \ ii lo m 1 U cm iti, s iid lo 
him, uilb mmli t j )lji i \ionl /, MoiMMii * \ ous 

nc pnc/ u n 

On imoIIk I Ol c 1 M i T t r ' 1 1* b(»o ! onion < u is tinfl- 

Iin4 ill llu d lu* * «f * I * Mil * i 1 d ’ \ t s ol L<dd ibont 

hiin \\ !k u Ii s o I m d * t I i ' ' i s in 1 pm kA 

eonnlt 1 int ( oiu lo tt i m'’ i *■ u M i i \ >0 but ‘ uk a 
tpniUio^ niiiou ii i IM \ it d i ai ' um ^ d ois m il 
^li' ‘ Indi puitl dm , ^1*0 tl d i t* i tin i Mi*h 

llu til it pu' o 1 llu 1 >bb 1 lit v! >b (onpm\ lau.b, 

and llu i* K V •» Mlnnl ^ t ! (Mi' t li n tt It iisiu td 
IIk lulion I mini <.1 n i ' i '\ 1 ' I i i i d wt d bib nio- 
IK > imdt 1 ins UK bn ' I ' ] I u It s j ^ *t ' pmst appa- 

icniK lull oi l‘>n * i M ’ i I' < It * H ‘^lopp< d be 

^ ivt bis p II I I 1 u I > I s I 1 on 1 > I \ im is ima li is 
woidd bi It *Ks \ » IK t hi \i i lu II M m , i** ibe 

aiisM t i , ‘bn \ > i u ill In iIil ^ ^ lii ss t) I u ii ill silv^ i 

tins nudum, tbi It d* in ol)* uud u nu tiu lolibtis iv\tnl)- 



J(S lft!>CHKltl*S travels. 

fourorowtis in silver, instead of a pnrsc full of \vlilst niaiker't, 
ac most not noitli above ten or twelve livies. 

Not It ss judicious ueic the conceptions of many other tiavel- 
loison the some occasion. One, lor example, dropped Iii- 
iiioiiey in the Mondow flame ; another hung it on a hook near the 
door; one hid Ins louis (for in nn apple^ and another in a loal, 
some bound them round the botlus of their dugs, andolhcis 
concealed them in the heads of iheii taneS. 

The robbeis and robbtius occupietl otir attention tintil A\e 
had final!} no nion^ to say, and retired to le'rt:. Each hastened 
lo pack ihepiincipal pait of Ins nionc} in his tiunk: thus pie- 
paied lor the Moist we rcroinnieiiced r)ur joinnoy on the follow 
ing inoinint*, and passed the most daugciou> places v.ithout Jieai- 
.iiig ail} thing of the lobbeis. 

We soon I cached the Duiance, ouMho.e banks Me peneivcci 
thick lavfi's oi giave); among Mhuh, upon examination, Tve dis- 
co\eied many caiiolitcs and fiaginents of granite, porplijrv, 
yienna, &c. It is easilv tube conceivtd that lhe\ aie brought 
heie fioin the Alps ut Dauplune, and left by the Molent flood^' 
of the Dn.aiicc- 

TIielolIoMiiuj three leagues to Orgon hoie all the maiks oi 
proMiuial sliiilit} ; tor only in the Minntyoi Oiiiai is tin ground 
beltci cultixatcd. We soon, houevti, dtsfeiHled into the iicli 
\alhvof Ai\, whuh we left Ixhnid us, togitlnr with |e Ihn 
Allicitias, K.C. and pioceedcd to the List hill, bom whidiwc 
])ass(d cm in a diuct line towards the coast. It is c-alhd tin 
\ ista, and commands at c>iite a \iew ui the line gulpli and luv- 
uiions sale of .^Jalscilles. 

Among mnuiiKiable connliy seat^, and e^aideii'v full of tl e 
most MV id Mgctaiion, we lltw on lo Al.ii^oillcs, A pcculi.n 
mixture of European and Oiiental fonus, of soiitluru and * ast¬ 
ern btiits, of inanlinic and inland industry, annomictd to ns, 
even at the vi ry gatc^s, (»ur cntiance into a giivit tiading citv- 
W e tinned to the lelt down a Luge stieet, and d»stovf led, b\ 
ihc glimmer of the sitting sun, the liav< n cjowded with vc^mK 
’^riic swallows weie Ihuttamg in jc)yful < lules; and every wliiie 
Tt sounded nob s of mu'-it mil tin citiilm ss, JCvi'iy thing was 
animated and hvdy ; ev( r) thing full oi southern Icslivily and 
chgance. 
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\\ I N fi isn ll(^ <1 jn f I *1 M t ir lli jk ip i ol \j( wiwr 

lilt, town ml '^lu 1 ouu lin ^ uiitl < tint j\l ii- 

s ’lies IS siUi i(nl lu I s 1 ( "UimiiKinl wjlli iiionul i ns, opu m;; 
on tlu \\cs( suit tow lids iln. s j int '> \l * I i s ndu in inoun- 
Umis slopt iiitl ioiin tit bt mMiu b oi In t us wh st 
bick oi noitluin put ( iililnu l' i ^ J i nn fbj', pjjiu 
ni VRW It IS pt icn\ ibk tb I t t t t iju i lo ii ioim o( \ 

iiois(-shot, loiiiul wlmb tlu Ui\ i c\ino ii^o (mt tic 
iioitlu in side ( ontaiiis iIk nio-t ‘ i il i nd is tKvited ab()\e 

tlu. list Its iliulion IS i 4 ) } 


In 1 


/ 1 


N ht 


and Its poj 111 itiou, utoidin^ (o i I u i Ii tonit C It > i ii, 
ai.iounls to t)() 4 I 2 inlialm ml I pt n ik m t > i na > tl lowi , 
It IS lomul to b( div id( (1 into tw o p n I > llu (»1 11 wu\^mt \u 11 ) 
and tlie luw town (1 s qu nlu n lu i\i^) lli < t t \l i ^ ii < h ni 
a slopnio dilution tow nd^ tl c iiiviii mo (u >dj nitb nul 

I ist^ I iwaids llu s mu pint llu ‘•ll^lt^ n u ss (.oMpnsMO 

'llu foiimi i|)pi list*) lu i )u iict liOM* #‘i I ul tlu liltii 

j'l disiin*_uis!u d ioi it-, n ulnitv l> >tii, Inw \ \ i w il 
pimiud, ind loiin tint( piiii i|> 1 '^tin out t>t whim tu innn- 
nu i ibli ninnbt 1 ol snnll ones mu low niU in I \ n I be 

< iiR i s|m t ts ol llu oUl town run IkiilnI t w t nl uu 
intn SI 1 It d 1)\ sindui om s mnnin^ ii mi uoitlil mb the 

< bit i simtsol llu lu w town mn Imin iiojlJi l> it u , mo ino 

Jiiti 1 SI cU d si (I ts / ( L t; V/ 

JIu ^tlt(t ( llu old tov\n nt I i tb< \ t i i nl nnio\v, 

sUep, lull ol in b s, l>ull\ pi\td, lit u d \ i » nu in ui jn 

jiij, bouses llu slu (Is ol llu n w t>wn u ( li c mti ii 
jhiIkIK sti Mi't, nul ul Ml ( I M 1 ' ti is n u l» lit tii 

] tn tills tb I Mint I IS til d\ n lit 

II « ! itti I l>v liu liu !()<'' ^ 1 ^ oUl I it 

lous, but’’u luwispi lift I Ul 111 tj 

I niiK h 1 \t < i it d yn n n l i Ii i 
11st in ' j t 
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lirux jjiliodiftd in iIm j’l Only the 

p'M ^ ij d '^tuf ♦ lu r\vt IltntU 1 hi d m M t t 1 i !o\\n. 

Ihu in^biUttw ( t Idu hniidi \hcli (hsMw indition: 
I ^1 111 ti i ith)'( oiilv I i t not/Ct tia tl kl (*( V , I » o\ t*u Cnn- 
SJt^iK , tl e (liiiK h of lilt -1 clf \ nit Fw t (In nt \\ 1 i*-!! lull 

ai ci tin 1 In 'k(, t't \ 1 mm i tJl In * n mi< ninst inti »ll;y dtsf 
b^ Iisth 0| iIk tnii ri!dn\ <1^1 Vuki^ nnl (In ht mtitiil 
Ciothic (Imith In vnlndn nnin td It nolinn^now 

ltmaln^ but tin unns ijoth Mut dtniolislud (iming the 

lev rdutioM 

Ihru no in 111 pub) its, 1 ii( oid tint» ininhnpuk , 

tin J^Lui t isti 1 joi , liiMol, nid (k litonnilit \\ itinu 
tin list ioui \t ns tbt ) npiitv Im\( innik\(lkd iinl I ml out 
in p* utilion^, b\ mLk! tin 1 >nnu - ' nbs mw loim i put ol 
llio toMii '{In UMUin 1 *>l Inu’d (1 i bn s ipjioulns to 
tlio oiiint 1, tin lools I in, in istI da (In \ to uv d foi l< i- 
rrK( 1 'J bt I on t tti '^lul nn u t i i lU it t tin ii I uk sqiniu 

domr-s, ibnii h \\hos» ^^^dMsll( , /> pul umims Jjiiht, 
and loi (In [ (i im acd t mm m ^ w I u !i i < '■o i uli dl\ intioducLd 
r*u ucount<l llu fitipni^ md Molml uiis(i.d 

Uln-in\ u M ot a Miim i im iiu b\ 110 

It IS c i(>ibl o (oulnaiii n lO sla[)^ is ^In |ti w d Inim di \miuIs, 
and n cIosmI wiiIm M ( Hi ni rpi Fiitiionitln i * it (juamans 

of idlli Mbidi flow into it li lu llu \ ti oils nnnnl ili n it ii> 
jiiuchloln ** i(.rl that, n )1\ itksi md ng du (b ^ • ’■inubiius, 

if uill bn oun in u 1 ibb * i in j ! dt*' iin <_ is^n u di d 

by two toils, tint ot S* ,)( ui uid tli i j a \i ' s Wlnllui 

ifn lu wly pH'p ( b d Im mi iI llu b.u k ot llu o* I o n w II sm ((< d, 
appiais, at prc iiit, mi\ (biuUtlid \i{\\s f i t'i Ijvm nil 
hiM u b I f Vi pi I ills! n 1 b\ 1 > inn t * i i i ^ pi bk ' nl 
111 17^ ninl y ) fu l'** » * 1 ^ i i f I < wim li l' n 

ait ot lilt I il in I ' ni i\ nm ^ \ ii i s' li is ii \' j 

piring and wid J inbab* , i i i\ oi s^vmi vi k ^ !n < • tl d 

1 * Ml/ \ d. 
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hill oi SCI niiul, \ilin.h hlous from tin jii llin nioinin« till si\ .1 
llio iMuaiLj. In wiiiUi llit (oiiluMiiliv nts only fiom C J, 
vldom lioin ") (i, hmI not oikl 111 n tmlm\ to S M In tin 
fii^tiist It ( oiitiMiit‘1 on'\ Uuiliy^ m I in tiu 1 only a few 
lioiiis, th il IS I mil ^ i Ml |>l« iMOl l< in|n 1 Unit nniv lie 

eakniu d it (1 12 dt ^ \\ nnuli - tin nn 11 Ini lit of lln lia- 

loint It 1 IS Jh nulits 1 li u Its ^ aUst clnii^t s, clunii;tlie 
wljolt \( 11, aiL only 1 nith > lints 

"lliL s|)iin’^, vnlli tin e\etpUoi'ol llie t qmiioctj il s jst)n and 
a it w 1 nin diys, is int \|>i( ssihly \)\ t ait lliLiniltl nuilo\t!y 
aiUutim (\tt nils i 11 into Nivtaibu, 11^ t n stiinetiiin s into ])«- 
< t niln 1 I lu tintu( ’ ^ s > < ((in nt t 11' u nilt 1 solslu ( ait 1 i- 
tlici cod nidiiniv hut it int iiidoi dnuax, tli whoh winUi 

j pit |K 11 t n V (1 \ h n in th c n >1 it t in b it dly c ilkd 

Mipltisiiir, (ail t'u (()M ini ti d 01 iintii-\ust \wid Winn 
.1* It', ^it itt si liti^l *, n i?‘s * 11 ilU i Oiii lint ( to M\ n iif*, 

oj I >111 It I n d n mU vt 1 nt K tint w t k , I Ills is only o(_- 

n 1 d I si' ill SI hit) I u 0 n t c nl 1 d i\ n i oin tin u "i U r 
(t tin If intd lliiil'*, (’ll ( I n ol ill 1* bin ot^sf 1 \ iloi 

i ) i onnm 1 t It < n i li 17 ^ b In lli m n \m it it i koiu d 

1 ; 1 ni\ da\^ I 1 I I 1 u\ 0111 lli \ d tcs mil pt j- 
(( ( l'\ (It 111 1 s r K jM i ( ti ^\ ^ »!ny t 1 , t londy, 227 , — 
('ill i In s 11 0 I — \ n iN i'\ t \( n linn ^ tlmii I* 1 
si )[ tn ! In (ji 11 n < 1 1 n, i nn 1 t ^ S i M s 1 n ''I U of 
thf II n >*n( t 1, 1 b h 1 in s S , tin lov t I, iint In > 111 i s 

> i 1 1 ^ n ^t ( d ' ih t t I n 1 I , ' ? al o\i O , 

lb( l( \ st, t I 1 n 1 (1 _i ( ( I Innnidily, ib (» 

\ i ( d I (! Ill in 170 \ I i( tl >\ys 72 1 in, I stoiinv, 

io_ [)i » lI ^ ni 22 ju) gloomy, a ki 2 ^ 1 - (loudy 

( 1 1 1 10 L i >111 * I ^ 1 )\y t\\ ( Il 111 tyfn t , i itl than l^r 

t I M n n I n s 1 i H't *\ i i 1 I u y\ is '2 ) nu In (» Inu s <). 
0 lit I I K I f ol I 1 no n t i 2 -^ um n s 7 Imt s <), the 
lont [, 7 m h s ; !i s 4 i ii lii^iiLst si (ti ol tin tlnimo- 

nn 1 - d ) lilt ) tin n \\t ^ , 1 d In k>y\ O 1 he 

h ill lit t J I'n ‘ I lo! i i, )(i n n , tin 1 ( y( si, 1 J dt ' O, 

hi tin MM I 7 ')'‘, [} I any (Ins, 20 sNninv, 1 ) lo>-_i , IO7 

(jiiiK St Kin, > 2 iHit( * !o in\, M) (lonK, 1 iio^t , and G 

^nowy, VM 1 (omonlid '2 dniii ’ li>ini , Inul twut i iic' 

f| i nUly < 1 t rib n Mi I 2 1 lat Itt s 1 Inn s u I Imhi st s( itt oi the 
I itiiiu t( t, 11 ( b s () 1 n s y 1 lii>h st slaU of tin tin iinonie- 

{( I, S (b -i ih nt O 1 ' \ < si O I J lijlust .nnlity, fd; dtix* o, 

lU s| 1 mm (I U I I (b ^ h 

In IS ) ), » ) I liny n lys , C ) siomiv , ) io-, y , 7s pt ili ctly 
hn , 2s piijtttly looinv , , lioslv 11, and snowy 

^ 11 1 li s ol t 1 til, r u Hill 'll! 1 y Rl I iiniu Ihc h ijit ot 

^*1 * M U -L 1 it tj l 1 i b I is I ) I I U J. 

t 2 
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1; once hall, flud nine ihimtliT storms. Fallen rain, 17 inrlies 
1 line 7. 1 inchest slate of the barometer, 28ineli(S 61ine\s0; 

lowest, 27 inches '1 lines ,'3. Ilii»Ii(st staU of ih(‘ thermometer, 
27 deg, C above 0; lo\ve'-t,f) de« .> below 0. Highest slate of 
the hygjomelt'r, (iy dig .0; lowest, 12dej>,0, 

ill W(‘ie coinjmUd laiu) da\s; Q[) storniv ; 10 

fegg\ ; ijnite s( rine; 2f) (inUe gloomy ; 107eloiuU; ofiosty; 
5 snowy; H tlmudei stoiins; no hail. J’alhn ram, 12 inches 
5 lines 2. Higlu •■1 state ol the baionHt i, 28 inilies (i lines 3 ; 
lowest, 27 melus 'Hnus 7 . .Higbesi slate ot tin tlmmometer, 
24 d»‘g. 2 abov(* 0; lov\est, 1 deg. 3 below tj. (Jicatcsi aiidity, 
70 deg. 0; eieati 'I iumndity, I'» dig.O. 

Jn w(Me e<mi|Mit( t'MO lainy iL ‘ ' 22stoimv; 1 foug> ; 

lOf) (jintt' seu i!('; Ui (|oit(‘ gloonn ; J20 el *t4'l\ . I i iVosf\ ; 3 
.suow\ ; no bad : 7 llmndci sloims. Fallen lam, l!)inehts 11 
lines 7- Highest *tfite ot baj(inut<‘r, 23 ineJns II lines 2; 
lowest, 27 inilus 1 liiu' 8. Iligliist stale of lb<^ tlicunoine- 
ter, 2!) dig. 0 :ibo\e iiotliing; lowest, 1 deg. I below 0, 
Higiu^i s(a*e oi Ingiometcr, ()l deg. 7 ; lowest, 8 di'g. O. 

In 1803, OV) Kim> da\s; 1 ]i\ stomn ; 0 iogg\ , 107 (juite 
cUai ; o7 cjuite gh omv ; 18.> elon(I> ; 13 liosly ; 3 
snow\ ; no bail; o ibu.idi r sUani". I'alUn i.un,2'» ineiusO hues 
3. lliglicsl st.ite oi b.nomeui, 28 nu In s 3 Inns 7 ; lowest 
23 iie*!u*s II hilts 2. Hialusl ^late (d liieimonu t( 1 , 22 deg. 
aliove 0; lowi'^t, 4 dig- (t beloa 0. Ili^Iiest stale ol h\gio- 
ineter, C)[) deg. 7 ; lowtO, 0 deg. 3. 

I'lom die coinmeiu . miMil ot j\o*vLinb( r 10 llie end of Maieh 
tlie noith-\vc4 wind, and ilje wt st-noilh-west, blow the most 
jVefjiuntly. In Apiii, these winds gne plaet to tin soiith-ca^t 
and south-west; wlnliaie luhiig winb bom June U> tin cml 
of October. 3'la n(*i.b-we'*, a.al tin' wi st-in)ith-wi !, aluaAs 
bring line <*h‘ar wt'ului ; tin* soutb-st ulli-t a^t, and the west- 
south-west, biiiig iM lh(‘ winur luonih.s alw.ws ram. Among 
the warm winds llu j I’.-’ucst, ai.il .‘i/uiegst llu rold ont'i, iht^ 
lUJitli-west, aie both e([ne*!\ iinpli.eant; the one pnalueing 
an enen'atmg w.nmth, ami tin* othej a cniling and penc baling 
cold. Sanssme lias xintmeti a picsnmpbon on tlu' (Imabibty 
of the lattei wind, whali I eannot ioiiieai i onnnimieating. 

It Is wadi knoon tliat the nuptial, or noOh-west Wiiid, is pei- 
ceividin all the low^a* pii vinces, and m l..owtr Langnedoe, 
with ntoic 01 !e-s all ih. 't isons ol tlu\\eai, and with 

t\(i\ \ai‘.‘lionot tlu» atnio-'ph te. 3 ins is * snlaiiii d hv Saus- 
sure ill the tnllowmg \*i\ p!ol)al)le hvpolliesis^, lie hist di- 
UCts the atbntinn to dn; Mlndn-.i of tln^ (iiilj)h of Lyons, mu 


* \^oyagcs fljjis kb 31 ] (1, '1 oui Jib cilil. 111 Ito |)Ug. lOf. auiv, 
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lavpo hollow, ciicuinbMihed h\ the Alps and (he Pyiences. 
Ja( IV wind hotuotn noitli an I we'^t rebounds fioui these moini- 
tains, ctnd phnj^* s into the ^nlph — thus, \vhen scvtial winds 
(as Is oltcn ilu ( ist; toine in tontn't with each othei, they lie¬ 
ns^ iiiiy piodiKc th(* wlinluimls [iiitictdaily appiopiiate to llie 
nnslial. 

\ s<fcond leison Sau^Mue adduc* fioin llie s;encral Inclina¬ 
tion ot the ioastb indosni" llie vul]»h. The_\ all divoi^e too 
iniicli aids the st a, lioin wlneh the cold winds poiu with 
inr K is( d tacihlv towaidslliis lowest and w nnust point, and cause 
i tn'Miil which incuasts m p<»wii lioin the (iicunitcicnce, 
chnci.on, and depth ot llu -^idj/n ihit LUv)Uf*h on the oii»»ju 
ol tin ruslial Idiall now pioc^td to the medical piopcitics 
o( the < lirnati* of Mwisidlt s. 

Hie (.Innate ol ilij’. jiIkl apptais much rouducivo to health, 
NothiUi; IS to be sitn l)ut tall iino athictu (onus, and a conti- 
iMuilv nuuasint; popul *tion. ^.ol\Vltllstaudln^ the licquent cx- 
ccs'-Lsot the jitoph, tin. niiddh a^e is uckoned at thiil}, and 
jxrons iiiqiuntlv altiia s\\ty oi seunt\. lint uhoevu visits 
iMaistillis loi the H st( 1 iiion oi l.is h(allh, must not loiijd 
ill it cliirnle IS aloiu Ixiulicial foi — Noivous diseases, and 
4.n ateonnt ot its inv lu.ibK shaiiuiC'vS, alv\a}'<—daii^cious tor 
IV(toial ones ^ 

ia : \ ri:u viii. 


OOMlSTli !( 0 \(;MY \T AI Mlsi ILl rs,—BREAD.— WATT? 

- ^0| L.-M I 1 k -M I V I . - \ hU h I ABLCS.-T ISII.-1 Rl n . 

-W ! \ [ . —S\\ I I 1 M 1 A I S.—BIA U.—nPlU I I s.— I OOCrl \ , 

— ! IIM \ (..— OR J ss, ’R \ 1? I K I T A K V S^TI M A I Ls A N U UL- 

MVRkS.-V')\I(L lO IKVVJLLJ’.HS. 

Mvpsrn lib, 7 )((i lUo.) 

T N the pii stilt httd I will iii|)nt to von some nifoimatioii on 
the doiiu slu (< onoinv oltlnspLiti , knowing, lioni expt iieiu c, 
liow ph<is.int It \m1I bt loi tin distant itcuki and futiue tiavclloi. 
\on must t xjh tl nothin!; (lu\*p , those times have louj; passed. 
M,ms< lilts Is, on the contiaiv, a vei) expensive itsidtiice; 
but I will t? I into pailunLus, ihaMou ma) sc'e in what manner 
piisons livi li(ie. huad is iis fine as can Ix* pioduccd h\ 

llu ii( li nnadows of Jjani;ui dot and tlie J^vant, and tlu^ pound 
< o^t this \*inU 1 Hut e sous 'ilo wati r is hut loleiablc , lu some 
I 1 .. t s bad, it( aiin s mou oi kss clav with It. lu b( st flo\\ui<j 
spun* > IK in tin up]Hi puts of tiu old town, and I'lost in lIn' 
juviuiiiawii uomtlum, aic m the best rtpuU. 'Ihc best oil 
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costs tlnrf> sous; th< skoihI soit twculv, and ilu (ornnion for 
burning, tioni twelve tohlUin—Milk is scaitt and dtar lor 
those who (annul usi goat’s milk 

The meat is voiy good, piiticulaily tlu mutton and lamb, 
wliicli IS distinguislad by a pLiuliar delicacy and tdidti- 
ness. Tlu poiktoo is niuili prais< d, l!i( piovincul hams and 
Sducisbons” arc ( slollcd by every 1 icneh tpieuie A pound of 
beef costs, atprcsdit, ten sous, of mutton twelve, poik sixteen, 
lamb fourtedi, and v<al twcntj-foui 

The most esUtnud hah I5 the clnd, and a sort of pueli, the 
best suit costs fioiii twentv to foiu and lacnty soi s i pound , tlu 
common horn Un to hltitn Amoii tlu mnitmu h he^, tlu 
tunnies are ninth valmd, pntieulnlv ilio^t liom '“I Iroju/, 
wlier*. ihepupantiou u be t uudcistood. II < linest sou cost 
five livrts 1 pound. 

Vegrtabltsart ph utihilthroii^houtllu \eai, butpropoitiou ibl^ 
expeiiMve, from tlu gicat cou'-uinplion d diHu u!t> ot (< nv( v in< ( 
A small bundle of < luhHowtis to'^tshom twtUe to htUtnM>us, 
oru htad ol cehrv, two, a lundUd ti ^piii^t, seven, tlu 
same of pnshv, llnit sous Tvc 

IiuiIn, both ixotie iiid nidi^uiniis, ne vn\ ibund mt Of 
the indief aoi's, I nuntiouonlv ilu li*;, dm aul plum, ind gi ipi 
Of the t \ol ( , those tonun^ Ik m ltd> nu( tin Iw nl A 
pound ol tlu bist M i at ilh s li^s < ost^ Iw i\ - lk t< the be^l 
imshelltd ilmoi lU, Un ot 1 icn h pluu s, Iwelvt, iiida pountl 
ot thcehoKist^i pts, ttnsoiK, 

OMngt^ and [lomtgrmitts nt impoittd fioinSpinij lhos< 
fiom Ilvtits ^uiNi/zah vmg r loii^lnu "n m tlu llivour liom 
Itdv lliev : (tn< tlu iiuK, applts, i »Kinsj iyc liom the 
J_Avml 'to s l^ulp^stuhI()S W hen-old it i inodt 1 ilc piue, 
two p ir u m la s 01 tu thu ( or loiu sous, a pound 

ol (jitnot t elusnnts liom < J-,ht to ten sous, hdi i clo/m Ge¬ 
noese appi s iiom three to tom , acluslol <1 ilt ^ fiom twenty to 
thiitv, a pound oi pislieluoes fioiii thiitv li\< to foilv sons, . 

he common piovmeial wines aic lallu r clu ap i b >llU , two 
^'^ns old md \(i\ pal it ilrle, may be h d ioi iom 01 live sous, 
'ihilof h\( y iM old, letmed ai ' unpnwtd'^, < osls liom nine 
to lwcU< sms 1 niei pi ovuu lal wines, siu li as C issis, Mrdgui, 
fxc an sold at 1 m m two t(» iIulc livres Ollui 1 lent li wines, as 
I I >utij;n u , ( tmeliu ux, lit 1 nut igt, Bniw muK, liom twt) to 
SIX Ji Ms Sp ansii wines, as lint), \iks, \1 il ig i, Alieuita, 
be. Itainn uul •'rtilian, is 's 1 u usi m , (jrittiui, as Gj^pius, 
in IV also l)e hid lure [) im md miuuiltii *ted, but not undei tlu 
In^li piiet iA itom ( to Unlivu'. 

Among lire I ijiu a i imi tion only the hu le de jismm, as 

I' i:, j a tcuiiK o mtu j by ll t aclcluioa of a siipeuo'-soil of 
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bring certanilv tlu IksI \mong llir preseixcs, tlie oranges 
drsdve the most attention, Mineial water they receive 
<10111 L>ons. The bcei is piepaitd well, Piidinlargi quantities, 
by Genmn brcw*rs—A bottle of built de jtMuin costs thiee 
livres The sane of faitihcial) Stltzti witei, ten sous, a pot 
of piistivtd uiangcs, si\ livits, a boUk of btei, twelve 
sons, 

finnir, and apparel, mav, with ciitainly, be 
retkoMMltlu most « xpcnsiveaituks in M iiseillts A nioduate 
loomiosts 30hvusppi inonlli, i small llooi liom () to 700 
V nlv \ gieitcodt, oi df < cut tlolli, <osis loui loins dors; 
aid of the liiHst, stvtii A Imiidiid vv(is;lu of oak timber, 
thin iivKs, tlu ^um otlir,lhMlv hv< sons—liul it is now tunc 
to sav i k vv woids tor the 1) inhtot lia\(ll*is orstiani>tis 

W h<H vn jiiN nds ( > tu tinu iii M nsillies, md is not 
ofh nd d by tin bn tie ot a hultl, i idvist to boaid lure at 
llie Hot(! fi( 1 w!nn tlu txpime is bom ten 

to XwkU ioK*' duv 1 ho L. who on (lu lontiaiv, pirhi re- 
tnenuiil ' mid ('o w rll to s* 1 1 n i >isl mn ol the ii banker, 
w/ho^ V *'i t I , f MI 1 < omnu ml il * n to I jo ud in i pin i(e lamily 
host wlio in hbwni ijo>in mil bond ( 'Iw i uom h mu, or 
proMde foi tin im iv* .m \ nuliMinuions m mmiodiLDP'. tor 
<oit\ Ol toil> »i 111 livKs j(i month. I<i llus piuposc the 
Iku d( Xoiiu ind itu i ill \s ol Muihui, ate tlu most 
disiiabh Situations 
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<iO(irTv Ai Aivnsiniis— thlaim —bait*:, — CON- 
t I HI S — Cl I 11 > — ( nu l 1 MING LI ^ AN B MUSlC. 

— IMtOMI \ MILS I \ IHl lOWN- 1111 (OIIISI -PAR- 

iiciiAUs or Tin Frow 1 R-MARktr—iin gi ay si. 

JhAN —KIPRISINIMION — Mil lOl REfTf- TriSTORl- 

(ALlUMiwRkS -inr VMIVKJ ot SI MCOIAS —PROMI-- 

^ A Mfc Ai Mil* BAC K Ol MIL 1 OR) -IlO V D To I HT I OR P 

NOreL DAMI* OL IV <ARr)l —\irw —alilasoh 
MEllUAN 

Mai IIII L , Ji in/ 180t. 

Do not be conrtiiud, ni\ th n fiuiid, for k ir ^ u hould 

w mt anuiscnitiit, it Musiiihs, luluve nu \oii will bi will 
siUsficd on this point "lo t imuncL lluii wilh tlu usiul 
rLsouisis you will had two lii luts, tlu ^tumd ]*< tu uid 
tlu “ lu ilu de li Riu Ihuni ( m i lu ioi lu iin * ml 
with those ot l^aiis, tlu. lillu i) iii'kImujuiu i * i oiiMnon 
one at the ikuikvaids. 
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'Flic most ceI(;hraU*d pieces are got up at the Grand Theatrd, 
and are represeutod alternately wrtli operas and ballads. The 
performers are good; the singers not bad ; the musicians skilful; 
the scenery fine; the costume (pa) ticularly the oriental) correct 
and splendid ; and dancers approach near to those of Paris, it 
is open every evening, and a stranger would do well to go aux 
secondes for three liv. 

The Theatre Thubareau lias much variety, little intriguing 
pieces, farces, and the like, such as are usually seen on the Jiunle- 
vards theatres. Players, singers, musicians, scenery, and de¬ 
corations, are all pretty much upon a ])ar. They perform here 
also every evening; but it is not advisaolc to go otlierwise than 
mix premieres for two lines; for, whoever wishes to study low 
life and detail, 1 rec ommend, in paiiicular, the broad comic 
far<*es giving in the pro\incial pathos. 

l\il)lic balls, concerts, &c. particularly in winte;', are given 
almost daily. To the disgran3 of Marseilles, there aie no less 
than six or eight public and licensed theatres. Jiut I pass it 
over in silence, as 1 do the licentiousness of the place, which 
is already sufficiently known; and turn rather to the lively spiiil 
of the iiiliabitants; xhv refined sociability of the higher classes ; 
the hospitality of the (Jerinan and Swiss houses, where c^ery 
upright countryman finds tlie most cordial reception. Pru¬ 
dence teaches me to avoid particulars; but the individuals will 
ever live in my remembrance. 

The Lniou,” and the Club sans Pn tension/ both com¬ 
posed of merchants; tlie latter mostly of Geimans, Swiss, SCc. 
form two vciy agiceable circles, conversalioii, social 

games, and occasionally a ieslivc (entertainment, are the chief 
objects of liie meet'ug. Union eontanis a jm^tty mercan¬ 

tile library, and tlie b.-st national newspapers, liolli societies 
have a very pleasant place of assembly, which is well warmed 
and lighted. To hv introduced inlo cjlhcr company, nothing 
more is requisiU' than an address to <»ne sidisL .nliu! house. 

A leadmg-rooin for journals and newspajiers, united with a 
small circulatiiiu librai\, ina\ lie incl with at tlx* honest and in- 
dustrioiis Vigicr’s, dinclly opposite J^'-'iaid’s Hotel. Anolluu' 
of the same kind is kept by Miciiael, !»(a ^!t. IVjk-oI. Several 
circulutiii" libraries are to be found upon the (a)nr^e, but they 
contain few good books. 'Idie bo<jks(lhrs Cliaidon, at the 
Caiiebierc ; Chaix, onlletpiay; St. Jean, and the worthy Vi- 
gicr, have tlie most noveltu s ; the latter is to be recommeiKh d 
for the moderation of Ins puces. Lai go and valuable woiks 
may be bad of Mossy. 

As proper promenades arc no where to be found, ! ran only 
speak of what resembles them the luosl. In the town there is. 
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the Course, an avenue, 2l6toises in length, t)oundod on 
either side by rows of houses; although it has been so much 
neglected during the revolution, it affords (from its populousness 
and the number its shops) at all times a pleasant lounge. 
At its lower extremity, towards the Rue de Rome, is the flower- 
market, which must not pass unobserved. The women who 
attend it are distinguished from the rest of tlie lower class by a 
finer dialect, more gentle manners, and superior forms; Uiey.sit 
in two rows with their flowers set on lai^e tables, which being 
rather cheap even in winter, almost every female appears on a 
Sunday with a natural bouquet. A large bunch of violets or 
narcissuses costs two or three sous; one of pinks four; of orange 
blossoms five or six* 

In addition to the flow^ers growing in Marseilles, many ar* 
brought in small vessels from Toulon, Grape, Nizza, and San 
Remo; together with pinks for planting, rose-bushes, small 
lemon and orange trees, &c. from which a sort of botahical lux¬ 
ury is collected. 

Other promenades are afforded by the quays, W'hich, as 
before remarked, enclose the haven like a horse-shoe, and which 
receive their names from the forts at the extremities : St. Jean 
on the right hand, and St, Nicolas on the left. 

The former'presents a scene of Uie most varied mcrcanrilc 
and maritime industry : while one side is crowded with cellars, 
booths, and shops one above another; the opposite side is thronged 
with large and small vessels. Here art^ rope-makers, and watch¬ 
makers, goldsmiths and map-sellers, perfumers and pedlars, fruit- 
women and fish-women, dealers in parrots and iiio^eys^^haw¬ 
kers of pictures, Scc. &c. indiscriminately jumbled together into one 
chequered mass. Here the ships arrive from Genoa with apples 
andchesnuts; from Toulon, Mallorka, and bVeJus with oranges 
andsardels; barks with flowers, onions, and flax; feluccas from 
Nizza, Leghorn, and Bastia; Vessels laden willi wood from 
H ycres, and Poi to Ferrajo; and, finally, the great trading vessels in 
West India produce to and from the J^evant, &c. Not withoutsome 
difficulty a passage is forced through these busy crowds tt) ascend 
iJie place St, Jean upon the Tourctlc, or old nimpart, which is 
a large terrace extending along the gujph from St. Jean’s to tho 
old cathedral church. Were it but planted with trees, and less 
exposed to the full rage of the mistml, it might, from its pure 
air and enchanting prospects, become one of the pleasantest 
walks in Marseilles ; at present it is fitlle frequented. 

The miserable fisbing-huts which enclose one side, aflbrd a 
historical curiosity worthy of remark. Their inhabitants are 
distinguished by their dress, language^ and manners, from all the 
people of Marseilles and tlie other provinces, on which ac- 

FISCHER.] D 
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count they have been justly regarded as ^lie descendants of the 
ancient Plieuicians. It is highly probable that they were the 
first inhabitants of Marseilles ; and that this spot was its original 
scitC; but it is supposed that the hill^ extended much farther into 
the giilph and the old towu^ from its extremity down to the ocean. 

Descending again from the Toiirette, to pass by the Consigne 
across the haven, you land on the quay of St, Nicolas; which 
is not without its peculiarities. i\lthough the number of shops 
and the variety of mercantile and maritime occupations is hcr« 
much less than on the opposite quay, still the loss is replaced by 
the greater number of magazines, dock-yards, public-houses full 
of sailors, corn-ships, colliers, and many other northern scenes 
by no means uninteresting to the stranger. At the end of the fort 
of St. Nicolas lies, on the right hand and on the left, the path to 
the newly planned walk behind it, which being onl} -i bare terrace, 
smoothed in the rock, deserves no particular attention for any 
thing but for the fine prospect which it commands. Towards the 
side, a steep open path leads up to the fort de Notre Dame de la 
Garde, whose height is computed at eighty-five toises: what from 
the terrace could be imperfectly seen, namely, the town, the 
haven, the double chain of mountains, the gulph, surrounding 
country, islands, and the <?levatcd ocean, here breaks upon the 
sight like one grand amphitheatre, and may be clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly seen. The, fort itself is insignificant, not havi))g a single 
cannon; but as it commands the whole town, every ship entering 
the gulph is announced tliere the town. 

Les Alices dc Meilhan all'ord the third promenade. This is, 
properly speaking, the only one where fresh air is united with' 
something of rural.tranquillity ; on its left side lies the Course. 
Tlie w alks are broad, and the trees kept in good order; the 
bouses have a neat appearance, and do not impede the free 
circulation of air. I'luis much of the walks within Marseilles; 
we shall next speak of those without the town. 

LElTEll V. 


COUNTRY OF MARSEILLES,—PARTICULAR WALKS.—LA 
MAODELAl NE.—CARTHUSIAN.— VUAUNE VALE.— BAS- 
TIDKS, general and PAUnCCLAlt, VALUE AND USE* 
— EXCURSIONS.—MARSEILLES BOYRE, &C. 

Marseilles, Januari^ 1801 , 

w ALKS whliout the town!” you exclaim with surprise; 
" why the whole country is said to he notliing but a labyrinth 6f 
garden wails.” This assertion is much too positive. You will see 
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hat here and there a pleasant walk is to be found. Immediately 
at the close of the Allies de Meilhan lie the promenade do lu Wag- 
delaine^ and the fine Carthusian, hotli encompassed with chaiiniiig 
scenery. On one side, towards Aubagne, lies u little valle}, w a\ej ed 
by the Vraune, and enriched with finoinradons and trees of 
the freshest green. On the othei side yon }ia\o only to pass the 
first garden walls, and you arc encompassed by Howery shrubs 
and fruitful vineyards. Still it must be allowi'd, that these 
walks are to be preferred hi the winter ; the grtat want of shade 
rendering them almost iiisuj)[)Oi tal»Ie in the summer : neither 
can it be denied, that, for tlie most pru t, the cuuntry is either 
bare and waste, or covered with Hastides.'^ 

A common basiidc, and nine tenths are so, contains nothing 
more than a stiloon, some small adjoining roums, and two, yet 
sinallt>r, on the upper story. A few vegelabics, vines, olive, 
almond, and fig-trees, constitute the requisites for a garden. A varied 
vegetation, shade, cool springs, and the harmony of birds arc 
dispensibic. Bastidcs, such as arc met M’iih in the romantic- 
scenery of Swit^jorlaiid ; bastidcs truly fitted for rural retirement, 
W'ith comfortable convenient apartments, gardens filled with dow¬ 
ers, cooling springs, and trees ailording shade, are, alas! rarely 
to be found in Marseilles. The finest, however, are to be seen, 
some aux Eygalades, others on the w ay to Toulon, lying along 
the coast, embosomed in ever-blooiniug freshness, and possessing 
cvciy advantage which a southern climate can besUnv. 

A common one costs from 8 to l(b(X)() liv. a superior one 
from 12 to 15,000 liv. and one of the best from 24 to v30,(XX) liv. ; 
the produce is trilling, and t!ie exp^an e frequeiil)y.^nsidiiKib!e; 
but as tlie possession of one forms an ajrpeiidage of fashionable 
life, the value is subject to little variation. Many arc used oijy 
a few days in the week, and olhcns on)} a fifvv vVteks iu the y<\u‘. 
In this particular, even artisans ape their supci’if)!^, an<I at least 
hire lodgings at the house of a pca^^aut: in such cases “ ma bas- 
tide” sounds rather laughable. 

Those who are disposed to take an es(-ursion of a few leagues, 
will find themselves recompensed by iminerous inUre.sting ob¬ 
jects; tlie Grotto de Roland, for example, situated at tlie side 
of the mountain, known by the name of Marseilles Boy; A ; the 
Chateau Borclli Gemcnos, St. Pons, Bellombie, AMKrtras, 
Notre Dame des Auges, la St, li.uunc,lvc. a d;srnpliou of which 
has been given by Papon, althoivili they arc mucli ehaugt'd 
during the last tvventy years, and hav(' suficred much from the 
revolution. The mountain, lumiwia-, dt curves particidaniotice, by 
reason of its height, which amounts to 2 17 ioUes, audit's being used 
in war-time as a beacon ; on v\liicli account a small niiaid-iioiise 
is placed on the summit. In the day a Hag. and at niglil, u 
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lantern serve as signals. A red flag, with a flaming light, hastily 
covered, denotes danger; a white flag and steady light, security. 
The mountain is discernible, from the eastern and western roasts, 
at the distance of three leagues. It is almost superfluous to add, 
that the naturalist will And ample scope for observation, and 
collect numerous shells, line plants, beautiful dendrites, &c. £cc. 

LE'ITER XI. 

INPUSTRY ANT> MERCHANDIZE OF MARSEILLES.— STATE 
ofmandfactuiiesin 1788 and 1803.— state oftrade 
IN 1788 AND 180.3.—OnSERVATIONS.— F.XrORTATIONS 
AND IMPORTATIONS.—PARTlCt L Ml.S.— BILL TRADE.— 
THE CONSULATE.—COMMUNICATIONS.—QUARANTINE 

regulations of MARSEILLES. 

Mauseitles, January 1804. 

In speaking of the labouring and mercantile resources of this 
place, nothing presents itself but melancholy contrasts. What 
trade ! What manufactories prior , to the revolution, and what' 
a decrease ! What ruin fifteen years subsequent ! What Marseilles 
was, M'hal it might be, if favoured by circumstances, I shall 
endeavour to shew, and [ hope satisfactorily. 

Montffactones ,—In 1788 Marseilles contained the following 
manufactories:—soap-boilers, 41; hatters, 47; sugar-refiners, 
12; potteries, 10; china manufactories, 5; colton-printeTs, 
17; silk stocking-weavers, 27; sail-cloth manufactories, 15; 
tapestry ni?/'”fartories, 9; tanners, 21); Spanish-leather inanu* 
factories, 5 ; liqueur distilleries, 25 ; tobacco manufactories, 1 ; 
starch mimulactories, 13; paper mills, 3; glass manufactories, 
6 ; brandy distilleries, 4 ; wax-light manufactories, 7 ; tallow- 
chandlers, 9; vitriol manufactories, 2; coral manufactories, 1; 
brimstone manufactories, 5 ; Smyrna-cotton dyers, 4 ; w'oollen 
cap manufactories, 3; dyers, 5; glove manufactories, 3; 
tin ead,. silk, and worsted manufactories, 4; gold and silver stuff 
manufactories, 2; Indian and c Jtton manufactories, 13. 

In 1803 there existed in a state of employ, soap-boilers, 
fi"'; hatters, 30; sugar-refiners, 5 ; potteries, 6; cotton-printers, 
5; silk slocking manufactories, 18; tapestry manufactories 5; 
tanners, J7; liqueur distilleries, 20; starch manufactories, 7; 
paper mill, 1; glass man^ifactories, 4; w'ax-light manufac¬ 
tories, 4; biandy distillers, 5 ; tallow-chandlers, (i ; vitriol 
and, brimstone manufactories, 4 ; Srnyrna-cotton dyers, 7 i 
woollen cap manufactories, 9; wine manufactories, 10; cut- 
|o*i manufactories, 8; tobacco nymufactory, h 
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Upon comparing the two estimates you will perceive, that the 
manufactories for china, gloves, Spanish leather, thread, silk^ 
and gold and silver stub's, are entirely sunk ; that the others hate 
suifered mpre or less ; and thpt only the manufactories for wine, 
dying Smyrna cotton, and niaking vvollen caps, have increased : 
tl»e two latter from the revolutionary fashion of wearing red caps; 
and the former, because the well managed provincial* uines arc 
now much sent to the north, under the title of Vins de Bour- 
deaux. 

Trade .'—To compare each individual branch in the foremen- 
tioned years would be scarcely possible ; vie shall, therefore, only 
make a few remarks in the aggregate. The Levant trade, once 
so important, is now reduced to cue-third of its former amount; 
that to the West Indies, is almost as good as lost; the Italian and 
Spanish, unimportant; and the Nortliern, scarcely woith men¬ 
tioning. In 1788, five thousand ships entered the haven, and 
in 1803, fifteen hundred. The conclusion is easily drawn. The 
war, the revolution, and above all, the heavy taxation, have 
combined to cause it. A word from Buonaparte and Marseilles 
W'ould again become the first trading town in France. What 
may be done here will be seen by the following :—Marseilles can 
export to the Levant, shawls, dying-wood, sugar, coffee, indigo, 
cochineal, spices, iron, tin, fruits, liqueurs, tartar, cinnabar, 
woollen and cotton caps, silks, gold and silver laces, gilt work, 
jewellery, hard-ware, grocery, stuffs, piasters, rix-dollars, and 
verdigrease. 

From the Levant it can import wool, cotton, silk, gums, 
madder, gall-nuts, opiunr), camel’s and goat’s hair raw and spun, 
tallow, copper, scammony, coffee, soda, •hides'TTiafflftViccnse, 
saffron, myrrh, rice, ammoniac, tamarinds, senna, natnini, 
skins, coarse cottons, wheat, barley, shell-fruits, ostrich 
feathers, and wax. 

To the West Indies, &c. it can export oil, wine, soap, 
almonds, candles, brandy, hats, shoes, hair-powder, fruits, 
cheese, earthen-ware, bricks, hams, nails, hoops, millinery, 
silk, thread, and- cotton stockings, parasols, and other small 
articles. 

In return for which it imports colonial produce, as sugar, coffee, 
indigo, C 0 C 09 , cochineal, 8c.c. nearly in as large quantities as 
Bourdcaux itself. 

Its exports to Italy, Naple.s, and the Sicilies, are, sugar, coffee, 
Jreacic, shawls, stuff's, grocery, hats, and other articles of lux- 

In the provincial dialect called Chaix. The wines are here clarilied and 
otherwise fitted for exportation. In must manufactories the Swcdisii and 
Ahinc \ats are fixed up, . 
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ury; to Sardinia, colonial produce, stock-fish, wine, hides 
i^wls, fishing-nets, and soap; to Genoa^ coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
annatto, treacle, wines, liqueurs, hard-ware, and hides; to 
Tusrany, sugar, coffee, indigo, and all -sorts of West India 
products; to Rome and Venice, sugar, coffee, stuffs, spices, 
and shawls. 

It knports from Italy, Naples, and the Sicilies, oil, wheat, 
dielt-frnits, silk, hemp, woo), liquorice-roots, manna, Spanish 
flies, schumac, tartar, ainmnds, brimstone, starch, figs, undraw 
sins.; from Sardinia, oil, wheat, chesnuts, pickled tunny-fish, 
lemons, oranges, and other fruits; from Genoa, coal, oil, quills, 
apples, chesnuts, and other fruits; from Tuscaiw, wheat and 
ahell-fniits ; from Rome ai>d Venice, com, rye, wool, hemp, 
and alhnn. 

It exports to Spain, corn, ry^e, barley, maize, stock-fish, 
shawls, raps, stuffs, sugar and rice; in return for which it im¬ 
ports oil, indigo, soda, cochineal, saffron, es]iailo, pilchers, 
aouthern fruits, piasters, and wine. 

To the North it exports the produce of the Levant, and arti¬ 
cles of its own manufacturing; for which it receives northern pro¬ 
duce : particularly flax, hemp, w heat, wood for ship-building, tar, 
tallow, iron, and sail-cloth ; to Switzeiland, wares ffoni the I^e- 
vant and West Indies; for which it imports but little, the same 
atrticles being sent to the iieigbbonving and inner provinces of 
Fiance, and oil, grain, shell-l’niks, 6cc. imported in rehun. 

It is easy to conceive that so extensive a trade mast give iisc 
to vast bill transactions ; numerous cousulalcs and widely diffused 
connections nuist require very important regnkitions. To com¬ 
mence mils.-* Marseilles maintains a direct course with 

Amsterdam, London, Hamburgh, Vienna, Paii.s, Lyons, Tou¬ 
louse, Bourdeaux, M ontpellier, Madrid, Cadiz, Barcelona, 
Leghorn, Genoa, Constantinople, and Smyrna. It receives 
c<.)nsuls from Spain, Genoa, Ragusa, Etruria, Denmark, Swe- 
dk'B, Russia, Prussia, IloilaiKl, Austria, Swis>serland, and the 
United Stales of North America. It has all sorts of commii- 


»u:ations by land and water ; those relating to quarantine and the 
post aic, indisputably, tlie best in all Europe, and consecpiently 
deserve a more minute description. 

The post carrying letters to J^aris, Grenoble, Chambery, Tu¬ 
lin, /rrlest, Milan, Swisserland, Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land, and the northern kingdoms, goes every day. Couriers go 
every Otther day with letters to Nisines, Montpellier, Toulouse, 
Perpignan, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Barcelona, and Madrid. 

Expresses go every week with letters to every part of Italy ; 
iby w hich letters may be also conveyed to Sicily, Sardinia, aud 
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Cwsica; others go twice every month to the Levant and Ar* 
cbipelago. 

Liligetices arrive here every other day from the chief towns 
of the former provinces; from the other southern departments; 
and from Paris, every three days. Besides these, are messen¬ 
gers, stage-coaches, cabriolets, and bonts, in continual moti^ 
to and from the chief towns. Not less considerable is ibe 
number of lighters and stage-waggons, which convey goods to 
Nisines, Lyons, Grenoble, Strasburgh, Basie, Paris, and Be- 
sani^on. VVith regard to the shipping system, you uee<l only turn 
your attention to the number of coasters from Barcelona to Leg¬ 
horn, and the packet-boats from Corsica. 

I have yet to speak of the fourtli important promoter of the 
com’merce of Marseilles; but as this subject requires to be 
treated distinctly, I have ventured to give you my thoughts ki 
the appendix, and hope tliey will merit yourapprobation. 

UiTVEll xir. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF MAPSKI LLUS.—LITERATURE.- 

TUE LYCEUM, ITS EOl'ANlCAL GARDBN AND LinUAUY* 

— INFERIOR SCHOOLS, O BS ER V ATORY.—THULJS 

MEDICINAL SOCIETY.-ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCI¬ 

ENCES.— LITERARY MEN AND ARTISTS.—STAMATV's 
CORK PRODUCTIONS. 

Malseuxes, Jan. 1804. 

A O speak of the public institutions of Marseilles with more 
jurccision, we shall divide them into Hum ary and philaiidiropic; 
commencing with the particular inslitutions.^socirtWSj'^ec. of 
the formor. 

The lyceuni may certainly claim the first rank; but the bo¬ 
tanical garden bidonging to it can only be interesting on account 
of the estimable Hudibcrt; and the library, only from tl>e 
learned and meritorious Doctor Achard’s being at this lime oc¬ 
cupied with Its arrangcmtiit, ft is with regret that I am obliged 
to add, that these institutions aie not the most splendid in Mar- 
leilles, and that 1 cannot but be astonished at the sacrifices made 
to them by many eminent men. 

You naturally expect no minute description of the inferior 
boarding-schools (among which are seven for females), nor of 
the private ones, wheie only writing, accounts, and the lan¬ 
guages necessary for commerce, are taught. The navigation 
school is under the direction of the meritorious Diihamel; the 
observatory, rendered memorable to me 4>y die politeness and 
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intelligence of Thulis, is deserving of the following particular?/ 
for whose authenticity 1 make myself responsible. 

' The " Observatoire National de la Marine” was built during 
the years from IfiyU to 1709, and repaired and improved in the 
years 1794-^1795. It was in the hands of the Jesuits until 
1704, when it fell to the care of the Reverend Sitvabelle. In 
1800, the ingenious, worthy, and active Thulis became direc¬ 
tor. which situation he still holds. 

The whole structure, bearing the name of Observatoire de 
la Marine,” lies on a hill, called Biitte des Moulins, which may 
be considered as the highest point of the town. Tlie building 
consists of three stories; in the first of which the concierge 
resides; in the second, the director; and the third is the pro¬ 
per observatory. This consists of a landing-place, a large 
square room, with two smaller ones on each side. Besides 
these, are three round towers; one on tlje north faqadc, and 
two on the .south ; all having portable domes. The roof of the 
observatory itself is fiat, and forms a fine terrace. In the cen¬ 
ter is a weather-cock, whose plate and hand are inserted in thu 
ceiiinsr of the largest room. The instruments are as follows t 

I. A fine gregorian telescope, by Short, w'ith the date 1756. 
foe. 19 decimeter. It rests upon a parallactic machine, by 
Acajou, and magnifie.9 from SCK) to 1200 times. Both the 
glasses have been much occidated during twenty years. 

9. Another telescope, by Short, foe. 6.5 centimeter. It mag¬ 
nifies from yO to 300 times, and is supplied with two micro¬ 
meters. 

3. An achromatic telescope, by Dolland, foe. 11 decimeter, 
openiKg; 36 millim. It l ests upon a parallactic machine, 
by Acajou, can be fitted fOr a tribus terrestris, and is well sup- 
jdied with every necessary apparatus. 

4. An acromatic meridian telescope, foe. 97 oentim. axis 81 , 
centim, It is made by Lennel, and has an excellent niveau. 

5. A portable quadrant of 97 centim. radius, by Le Noir. 

6. A fixed quadrant of 1 met. b radius. It rests on a wall of 
freestone, but is so badly regulated as to be wholly useless. 

7. An excellent astronomical clock, and several other smaller 
astronomical instruments, by Louis Berthoud. 

• 8. 'I'lie collection of meteorological instruments, formerly 
belonging to the Meteorological Society pt Mauheim, and sent 
here in 1781. 

The observatory possesses, exclusive of the private library of 
Thulis, only the following works; 

A perfect collection of the Contioissance des Temps, &c, 
from 1760 ; a prfect collection of Astronomical Ephemerides; 
Lalaude’s Astronomic, the edition 1771^ 179^1 Tables of 
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CfOgarltlitnSj by Gardine. The eighth volume of Observations, 
published by the Meteorological Society of tlie Palatinate of 
Manheim. ' 

Such is the present state of the observatory of Marseilles ; 
a judge will easily perceive that it is far from splendid ,■ still the 
zeal and skill of Thulis and Jean Louis Ponz, deserve the 
highest praise, and give an assurance of what it might become 
under more favourable circumstances. Monsieur Thulis s 


apartment deserves notice, as it commands a charming view of 
the gulpli and t'ovv'ii; besides which, he has built himself 
a study, which leads to a beautiful toirace and garden: here 
he receives his literary visits. 

In this room, and upon tliis terrace, we were almost daily 
ontertaiucd by one of the noblest of German princesses! by 
one of the greatest astroiioiners of Purope! Lovely, beautiful 
moinaigs! you will be ever memorable to me. In the midst of 
winter we are here refreslied by a soft southern breeze : the sky 
and ocean smile; the larks warble, the doves coo, pinks and 
narcissuses, almon and orange trees, all are 'dollied with the 
Jnxuriance of spiing ; even the ground of the terrace is diversified 
w ith knots of mignionette and /Julirrhinum a/mbalarin ,—Often 
would Thulis exdaim, Were but Seeberg transplanted to this 
climate, it would not only be thebut the finest obsei'vatory 
in Europe!” I now proceed to the learned societies, with which 
1 shall dose my account of the literary institutions of Marseilles. 

Among these we Und, first, the Medical Society, which is 
-diidly occupied in examining local diseases, and thereby capable 
=of affording much real bcuclit. Secondly, the Academy of the Fine 
Arts and Sciences, wliidi, notwitlistundiiig the 
frieiidsj, maintains an honourable existence, and may be considered 
as one of the most n sjiectablo societies in France. W illingly would 
1 be louder iiiits praise had I not in this instance received the ho- 
.nourof bocoiiiiug a member: to avoid being thought partial, f 
daresay little more than that Adiard, Thulis, Aziirii, H. H. Girard, 
Siuery, Delylc-St.-Martin, Brae, Roustan, Barihet, Besson, 
ice. are vuluiible men, and deserve your greatest respect. 

Monsieur Girard, socrctarv-geneval of the departments, is a 
pleasing poet, as well as an able statesman. He is now employed 
on a statistical view of the departments, wliieli (judging from 
what I have seen) will have many advantages. Monsieur ISinery, 
ci-divant marquis and general of a regiment of dragoons, has 
distinguished himself by many iiiteiesting w'orks, among which 
Ids Agriculteur da Midi does him great credit. Notwithstanding 
ills advaced age, he labours with wonderful facility; and is now 
-writing a work on agiiculture in the district of Mar'^^eilles, which 
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will contain the result of twenty years' experience and obser* 
vatioii. 

Monsieur Delyle-St.-Martin, formerly a marine officer, has 
chosen mechanics for his favourite pursuit, and has invented 
several machines of general utility. Among them is a 
very simple sowing machine, some ventilators, on a new con¬ 
struction, &c. which deserve a place in the memoirs of the 
academy.—Monsieur 13rac, who studied for many years at 
Gottingen, and still venerates the memory ol the great Heyne, 
may be classed amor.g the most elotjuent members of the 
academy. Besides this, be is agieat musieai amateur, and 
performs with singular skill upon tbc bannoiiica.—Monsieur 
Roustan, a private genlleuiau, devotes his property and leisure 
to sciences. lie has taken great join n*^’s to the Levant, with 
the description of whicli he is now occupied. lie is a worthy and 
amiable man, from whom I liave received many acts of kindness. 
—Monsieur Barlhct is also a great artificer, and a very cul¬ 
tivated man ; I saw an cxellent telescope and some astronomical 
watches of his making,—And Monsieur Besson, apothecary, is 
a skilfiil chemist, who has simplilieil many Parisian inventions, 
the best and purest drugs are to be had of him. 

I must yet mention a few more members of the academy, 
whose merits are universally acknow ledged, though 1 have not the 
honour of being personally acipiuinted with them : tliese are, 
Vidal, Joyeiise, (3dossaitit, Blaupain, lJuhamol, Gorse, Des- 
fougeres, Aulagnier, Pascal, Borelly, Audibert, &c. 

'ilie pevforinanct s of Slamaty in cork deserve the attention ot 
every admirer of the arts, on account of their fineness, lightness, 

form. 
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eCBLTC INSTlTUnONS OF M AK S KI LT, ES.— VHILANTUOPIC 
INSTITUTION rUlOR AND POSTERIOR TO THE REVOLU¬ 
TION. -OBSERVATIONS.-ti K N I.KOSITY Ol- MADAME 

THULIS.— LOMBARD BANK. —CO MITE DE VACCINE.- 

REGULATIONS OF THE POLICE FOR IHK PUBI.IC CON¬ 
VENIENCE.-PUBLIC PAPERS.-PRINT! NG-OI FICES. 


It is necessary to premise my account of the l^hilanthropic 
liistutiou by reniarkinj:, that the eonseipu nces of the revolution 
are still, in this particular, severely fell.—b'onnerly iheie existed 
twelve public, and many private hospitals; one for poor travellers; 
jone for aged women ; one foiindliiig-house ; one orjihun-hoiise; 
one. lying-iiui hospital for poor uninanied women ; a hospital 
for poor seivaiils ; one fur the widows of sailors ; and, in every 
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parish, one poor-houset—Since tlirse insritiitions have been 
)>hni(]ered of their funds, vve lind only the following : 

ITie great hospital, which serves at tlie same lime as a receptacle 
for foundlings.—The Hospice dc la Vieillesse' and*^ 1 Adoles¬ 
cence,'^ a work and orphan-house.—The Hospice des Jiisenses, 
a mad-house, which receives also olhlT sick.—A Bureau de 
Bienfaisance,*^ for the relic! of poor iu iheir o\vn liouses, which 
IS on that account united with a medicinal and chirurgical society. 
—A SoLlet6 de Bienfaisance, lormed by the exertions of Messrs. 
Thulis andRoustan, to wlumi Marseilles is indebted for the 

introduction of the Rumford soup. 

1 cannot forebear mentioning a lady, whose zeal more than 
supplies the place of one institution. 1 meuii the ever to be 
venerated Madame Tliulis, wife ol the director of the observatoiy. 
J-#ike an angel of mercy, and wiili the philantropic ardour of a 
Howard, she ro(‘eives all sick persons in want ot assistance; all 
foi lorn prisoners, and all neglected pour, exertion is abo\e 

her strength, if it do but alleviate liun^an niiseiy. She has 
but one passion—llie love ot doing good. She is known and 
almost deifuid by all Maisoillcs. Words can but weakly express 
the homage I feel for llu? virtues of this estimable w onian ! 

While s|)eaking of philantlnopic institutions, it may not be im¬ 
proper to mention the liombard-bank, which has existed since 
and the*' Comito de Vaccine,’' instituted by Doctor 
Aulagnier, where children are inoculated gratis with the cow-pox. 

Among the |>olice regulations for the public benefit, I have 
observetUhe following Bureau d'Tndicatioii; Bureau de Confi- 
ance; Entrepot general de la Glace ; several excellent bathing- 
houses, one ill particular kept by Madame C^ste, by 

Cit. Roubelin. Lastly, tlie excellent arrangements of the fiacres, 
which are to bo met vvilli iu the Canaheie fioin seven in the 
morning till midnight.—In a won!, the police ot Marseilles 

is admirable. 

Tlic public papers consist of a weekly ^ouvidlisto IVIai- 
seillaisran annual Almanac de Marseilles •/' a jouinul con¬ 
taining miscellaneous inttdligence, called Correspjmdence 
Littei aire, Scicntifiqiie, etTcdmogriiphiquc du Dep. des Boucligp 
du Rhone,” arranged by Acluird. I, ol course, inciude the usual 
price-currents, ship■ lists, &c.—I counted here sixteen printing- 
offices, some of which had several presses. 
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provincial LIalkct.—general remarks.—proveRb^^ 

-CHARACTERISTIC SKETCH ES.— LUDICROUS NESS OF 

THE PROVINCIAL FRENCH ACCENTUATION.—PROVIN¬ 
CIAL NAMES.—DICTIONARY.—POEMS. 

Marseilles, January 1804 . 

"Y OUR wish to have some remarks upon the provincial 
language might give me an excellent opportunity of shewing the 
depth of my learning. ]3ut do not fear a dissenation, 1 reserve 
it for anotlier lime, and shall tor the present content myselt 
with saying, that the provincial language has been formed from 
the languages of the different nations to whom Marseilles has 
belonged. Consequently it is a composition of Grecian, Roman, 
German, Arabian, Spanish, Italian, and modern French words- 
It has, during two hundred years, lost that original purity established 
by the Troubadours, which has only been in some measure 
preserved in the mountains. 

As a proof that it is particularly since the revolution, and even 
amongst the lowest classes, rapidly giving way to the French, 
and that the pronunciation is a mixture of the tones used in the 
abovementioned languages, I shall now give you a tew ot the 

proverbs, upon which many philosophical observa¬ 
tions might be made. 

For example, they say of a rough austere man, " Es im 
Arabe he is an Arab. Of a man of gallantry, Lamourraoharic 
d uno gato corrilfado he would be enamoured of a cat if it had 
but neap on. Speaking of a paltry inefficacious measure, they 
say, Es uno garbounado entre doueis violosit is a carbonade 
between the flame of two lamps. Of a person violently actuated 
by anger, A coulero tuari un pan per un founiierhe would, 
in his fury, kill the bread instead of the baker. The qualities of 
the ass, the countryman’s faithlul companion, afford a numerous 
train of simiiies and proverbs. 1 shall introduce one, because 
it will remind many readers of their o\\j\ country : Se la uno 
bueno ribo, es par un L.anit ay the laziest ass gels the best 

miOrsel. 

Of an intolerably stupid person they say, Es espes, coumo 
imo .murailho mestrerhe is as thick as a foundation-wall. A 
lover calls his mistress Madelicadomy pet; or, Ma ber- 
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iny shepherdess. You will peaceive that in this Ian'’ 
the feiiiimne gender always lerininatcs in o. 

Of a man who derives great profit from any trifling thing and 
with little trouble, they say, L’es sach une madoiio,” he has 
converted it into a inilch'cow. Numerous and characteristic are 
the proverbs concerning the female sex : thus it is said, Aprea 
tres jours, Ton s’enniicgeo de fremos dliostes, et de pluego.’^ In 
three days one becomes weary of women," company, and 
rain, &:c. &c. 

Another proverb runs thus: D\iusfcono, de chins, d'armo 
ct d’amours, per un plesir luille doulours/' Birds, dogs, arms, 
and women, bring a thousand pains for every pleasure. 

Or, Amours dt* courtisan l)cn de vielan, et fc de femelan 
noun duronn pas passat mi an.” The love of a courtier, die 
inheritance of a miser, and llie fidelity of woman, evaporate in 
a year. 

Or, La frerno et la castagno de fouero bello dentro la 
magagno.” Women and chesnuts are fair without and foul 
w uhin. 

Or, Douis bourns jours vi rhonie sur torro, quand prend 
luonilbe ct (}uand I’enltnro.” A nuirried man has two good 
days i tliat on whicJi he munli's, and that on which he buries 
his wife. 

Or, Omnbro dliomo, van con frerno.” The shadow of 
one man is of more worth than a liundred w’onien. 


Or, Fremos et telf>, leisfoou pas veine a la candelo.’^ Wo¬ 
men and linen must not be viewed in the daylight. Another re¬ 
markable exjuession the famous Ti call un basseour.*' f 
woll give you a box the oar. It is, hovv^ver itsi^iiarking 
that tlj<* blow alwajs precedes the threat. 

Other characteristic proveibs arc the following: Quu a 

ben dinat, cr(*s leis autreis sadouls.” Those who have eateu 


liearlilv, think others must be satisfied. ‘^Jour passat, jour 
gagnat/’ A day j>asscd is a day gained. “ Laiiso la mar, ten ti 
cn terro.” Praise the sea and stay on tlie land. 

Nothing can be more comical than to heai French pronounced 
with the provincial accent; iu which case, plus haul” is 
changed into bissau; verser,*' into vessor; trotter,” into fretter j 
pen,” into ban, &c. Sco. 

Still more laughable is it when whole words and proverbs are 


intermingled with pure French: there you hear“j’ai vu une fess,’* 
instead j’aivu'une fois;’' or, achete une trousse 

instead of “ achete un porle-epee.” Trou, is substituted for 
trop, and vid for vie. The best of all was, Madame la fait 
suns metjaire,” which signifies ouly/^ Madame Fa fait de bonu^ 
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grace;’' tlic last being expressed by the provineral sc!i«ic 
mail tniire/’ 

I conelnde by lecoinmending Achard’s dictionary, aiul the 
poems o\ ih'OHy to your [larticnlar attenti'm. The latter author 
has veiy happily imitated tlie old Troubadours. 

LETTER XV. 


CHAR>CT*‘R AND MANNERS OF THE TFO PEE.—GE NER AE 

REMARKS.-LOW ER CLASSES.—Til E M KN.— FI SHER- 

MEN. POUTERS.-COUNTRY PEOPLE.—SKETCH ES. 

Sr U DIVISIONS.-A NEC DOTES. — WOMEN. —SKETCHES 

AND ANECDOTES.— HI GIILK CLASSES.—ODSETIV ATION S- 

IVIakslillek. JarjJiurt/ 1804. 

V . 

X OU wish to be made acquainted with the provincial cha¬ 
racter. I liasten to fiiliil juur lequcst, and lay belorc you the 
result of niv observations. 

The character of these pcojile appears to have tliree ruling 
imjierfections, though niixtid wi(!i many good qualities, rough¬ 
ness, violence, and inconstancy. But this is in some measure 
counterpoised by their fii'edoiii from iluplicity and cunning. 
They are passionate, violent, and tenacious; hut show, a( the 
, same time, much good-natuie, and often evi ’i generosity. I'hey 
,catch at every thing lioin the impulse of tlu' moment; and tiieir 
friendship and love, their zeal and activity, tlKir courage and 
bravery, are ail equally transient. 

The oliseiver discovers every wliere, both morally 

and physK a!!y, a peculiar niixluie of tlui (ireciau and Oriental, 
as well as of the Trench and Italian. Their persons and man¬ 
ners, language and iKihils, vices and virtues, all remind you of the 
historical vicibsitmle^, or mercantile conneelions of this province. 

The men of the low'or classes are in geneial distinguished by 
a coarse and low stature, bristly hair, strong and passionate 
features, and, above all, by the wild blaze of their eyes. But 
the tishermcn, palters, and country people, possess some pecu¬ 
liarities which must be spoken of distinctly. 

I'he lishennen form a distinct and scjiarate class, in which all 
the energy ot the ancient character, all the simplicity of the 
ancient language, and all the originality of ancicn; maniieis, are 
preserved and concentrated. Tlieir songs, their dross, their 
mode of living, every tinng informs us that they are the iindc- 
generute descendants of the Thoenicians ; but to doscril)e their 
delicate features—their comely forms—that is past my power. 
These piovinciai llshermyn Lave, for whatever concci us the 
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fishery, a proper court of judicature in Marseilles, known by 
tbc name of Jurisdiction des Prud’homnies Perlieurs/' and 
has existed since the tenth century; but in its prc'sent form only 
since 143J. It consists of four seniors, called Priid'hom- 
uics/* who are cliauged every jear, and possess, during their 
adminislration, unliiniled powers. 

The court is usually held on Sunday afternoon ; the com¬ 
plaints are miide verbally, and the cause is decided either by* 
the opinion of the judge, or a majority of voices. “ La ley 
vous counduno the Jaw condemns you, excludes all appeal, and 
finishes the atl'air. The “ Pnicrhonunes ’ are dressed in black, 
and leceive a fee of two sols from each party- Besides this, 
these fishermen have archive^ iull of important rci'ords concern¬ 
ing tlieir tiade-laws, ixe- which have been preserved inviolate 
€veu duiing the revolution. 

Tlieir gymuasiic exercises deserve no less attention. These 
consist of inast-ruuing and single combat, called Bigno and 
ia Targno. For the first, a mast is lubbeil with grease, and 
the skill is displa\ed in running from one end of it to the 
other hare-foot. The st cond is conducted as foiloM 5 :—From 
twelve to sixteen light boats are provided in the front, with boards 
four foot long and ten indies broad, lleie llu' coinbatauts 
take their plac's, aunt d with shields and lances, tlu* boats (leing 
rowed tach by six stiong men. Tiny then divide to a proper 
distance, and, upon a given signal, suddenly low towards each 
otlter. Whoever (duiiges Ins opponent the most ficquenliy into 
the water bears auuv the pu/c, 

r shall now pi</eecd to llu' jJOMc is, who are distlngurdird by 
the deep rednctis of (lieir faces j llu promiuruce e\j's ; the 

compression o»* then necks; and the Ijieadlli^of tlicir Moulders.. 
Jhwvare of liini wiu n he is loaded, for iIhmi he is b ;iul and tleaf^ 
and would knock yon down leu times without hem- hiniseit once 
aware of it. 

These men form another society. J'hey have their apprentice¬ 
ships, prize-pieces, seniors, brokers, monej-gathei c’-.s, ifce Unned 
into one coinint>u body, eadi must be an:>.vei d)le loi tUc other. 
Fiom their very moderate way of living, liny po.vsess an cxtiaor- 
dinary degitie of corporeal slieiigth. Foiu hundnH! weight,” 
say they, is a tritle ; six consUtute a pi per load;^' but troin 
right to nine coininaiuls unconnnon respect The famous \iar- 
fjuelo.s at Toulon bioiight il to le::, and Ins fame is commemo¬ 
rated by a colossal figuic under the bulronv e f the st'Oti.c-honse. 

The peasantry form the tlniil inten stiug da^.s, uiuler wlndi arc 
understood the inhabitants of tlie higlier and l.^u r nn'iiuiains, 
and those of the flat couutiy. Tlic finnier aie rcaiaiJvid le for 
their open,bold,and free disposiiions^; dim !u)iiest\, 
good nature^ are highly juaised through the whou pioviucc : al- 
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though they do not rcgnliirly emigrate, yet great numbers go to 
the large tov.n^j in the southern provinces, and arc eagerly hired 
as waiters, cooks, and other menial servants. The (Javouets 
dc Barcclonetle” are famous for their mercantile talents. 

Tlie inhabitants of the lower mountains appear to be much 
worse, which may he aUril)uled to tlieir regular excursions into 
the southern provinces, Here, with tlieir wives and children, 
they seek support through tlic winter. The men hire themselves 
as carters, helpers, labourers, manufacturers, &c; the women 
wash and sell bsh; and the boys clean shoes, sell chesnuts, or 
kad about mannots w'itli organs. The girls eitlior go out to 
mend old cloallis, or comnnnee a little trade with figs and 
cheese; in short, each member of a I’amily must have some 
occupation for his support, and from whicli ho can save some¬ 
thing for the summer. I’he love of gain seems to bo the ruling 
passion of these moimtaineers. 

The peasants of the level country are almost imiveisally de¬ 
cried as malicious, but I believe unjustly; and that their 
greatest faults are, roughness and impetuosity. One of these 
peasants will shoot a handful of small shot at you for taking a 
single fig from his tree; but for a friendly w'oid he will give 
you a hat-full. The reapers form a still more interesting class 
of these country people. 

The province, considered according to its ancient boundaries, 
presents three huge divisions, rendered by the climate verydifterent 
from each other. They are llu' lower, middle, and upper parts, 


where the harvest natnrallv in three different months. Thus 


in Naponle, die most .soiitliein point, they commenee reaping 
at ; in Aix, at the rud of June; and at iiarce- 

lonctte, at the cuu of August. Jleiue it is easy to conceive 
that rcap<'is tiavel for employment througli the whole country. 

Accompanicil by tlu ir wives and children, they proceed in 
caravans (d’ born eiglity to a lumdred, from place to place, and 
alwavs towards the north. Each caravan has its superior 
and subordinate reapers, and its common stock, which is never 
divided until the labour is iinislied. All their necessaries arc 


cariicd with them by asses ; tliey travel only during the night, 
and pass the w'liole harvest lime in open air. Their manners arc 
patriarchal, constituting but one family; and forming close 
4 ;onncctiona of pleasure without the sanction of either law or 
gospel. 

The women of the lower class are a truly Amazonian race. 
They liave little beauty, but much corporeal strength. It is 
impossible to c oiiceive of any beings more rough, hard, or vio¬ 
lent; buttheir rectitude demands the highest encomium. ITic 
wives of the fishermen, porler.s, &c. have their pcculiaiilies. 
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from their different modes of life; but they all agree in their en¬ 
deavours to vie with the men in hard labour, and in keeping them 
ill perfect subjection. Whoever wishes to study female govern¬ 
ment, I advise to betake himself to Sourribes; where he will 
£nd a complete female repnbUCf and the men only regarded as 
slaves^ 

The unmarried women of tills cla^ss have, notwithstanding 
the many freedoms they use, much self-government. A joung 
man must first be their acquaintance, their friend, tluir be¬ 
trothed, before they will permit him the slightest indulgence. 
Thus they secure their future power ; and they are car(*ful never 
to let their teude,rness influence their conduct. The least con¬ 
tradiction, the slightest neglect, piocures his instantaneous dis¬ 
missal. 

When a lover is become insiippoj table to his mistress, she 
uses no verbal declaration to make her will known; but when 
he next comes, places a log of wood before the fiic-place; 
nothing more is requisite to inform him he must never appear 
there again. 

BiitJ hasten to conclude this subject by a few remarks on the 
higher classes. The [physical and moral oiganizalion of the men is 
tolerably I'reuch ; yet the nohy provincial frankness is evident on 
all occasions. The women aie lovclv, and almost irresisiibly 
alluring; but the greatest egotists in the world. Tliey change 
their lovers as they would their dresses; they love l>ut for a 
moment. Dilettanti consider it as a matter of course, and would 
find Marseilles a paradise full of luxurious houris. 

LETTER XVL ^ “ 

I^ARTICIII.ARCIJSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS OF TH E PR O V| N C 
•—CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS.—OTHER ANNUAL FES¬ 
TIVALS.—PRO V IJN CI AL DANCES. THE FAUANJ)OULO.— 

THE MORRIS DANCE.—TH E EQU F.ST R I A N DANCE.— PRO¬ 
VING IAL G AM E5, AND ATHLETIC EXERCISES. 

Marseih.es, Jan. 1304^. 

In no form are the character and disposition of a people so vi.?- 
sible as in that of pleasure; no time can be more interesting 
tlie observer than the moment when a people abandon themsehes 
to their feelings without guile or restraint. Compare the 
fallowing particulars with my former trails of character; X 
leave the conclusion to yourself. 

To commence then with the social festival of Christmas. 
When this time draws iiigli, every fainiiy, in easy circumstances^ 
fischer.J p* 
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sends for a cask of wine, and lays in a stock of southern fruits ; 
which, as tin y anive, may be seen on the quay in large quanli- 
lies. In tlui flower-market, orange branches, with fruit orblos- 
homs, in elegant tubs; rose-trees, in beautiful pots, &c, are set 
out for sale; as also all kinds of toys for the children, and lau- 
rcl-trecs, bung uith various kinds of southern fruits. Among 
the toys monks are again to be seen. 

The ('liristinas e\ening is devoted to universal joy and festivity. 
Every booth, cellar, coffee-house, &c. is illuminated, and the 
table of llie poor chesuut-roaster has an additional lamp. The 
theatres givt' grand ballets : the gairiiiig-hoiises balls and soupers 
and the stteits are croiided through the whole night with people 
and bands ol music. That vviiich J most ailinired, and no pro¬ 
vincial person ever forgets, even when at the gM-alest distance 
from his conntrv, is a sort of sacred entertainment, at which 
the whole family is pres(‘nt. Hie relations who have been ab¬ 
sent from each other perhaps during the whole year, are to meet 
on tills evening ; thost^ wdio have been the greatest enemies par¬ 
don each other at Christmas; marriages are fixed; married 
jiairs who lia\c been separated, are at this time again united ; the 
sli\est lover becomes eloquent, and the most eoy fair one be- 
Cuiues kind—every heart dilates with good-will, love, and tend¬ 
erness, on Christmas evening! 

It is well known, that at a true provincial entertainment. 

Nova’' (eakc made of honey and almonds), the Kalignau,” 
(a flic of fn-wood dipt in oil and wine), tlic Turkey-cock, the 
Mnscadel, and the Noes, (apjiropriate songs), arc things abso¬ 
lutely nuJispcnsablo, 

In ll'o (where the national character is in all games 

llie in .St easily lo be discovered), the old provincial customs are 
preseivcd in still greater purity. Here are prize-races, combats, 
cock-fighting, climbing, &c. at which, naturally, the 
flowing bowl is never wanting. Oiu'particularly pi oily custom 
J must not forget to imaition, which was iiuicli in use iu the 
former lower provinces, particularly in the vicinity of Frejus 
and Antibes. 

About four weeks previous to Christmas, the youths of the 
village seienade all the young women usually on the Saturday 
Evening, in return for which honour each is obliged to present 
jo the oldest of the youths, called Aba, a cake at Christmas, 
marked with her name. As no one ever neglects to fulfil 
tlie obligation, the second day of Christmas brings a splendid 
collection of the w hole village, and the cakes arc sold by auction 
in the following manner : 

The Aba having mounted a small stage, on which the cakes are 
pluqcd in baskets^ elegantly decorated^ he commences^ A Iincj, 
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light, sweet, delicious, clKinning j>linid)-cake/uuml)cr one, Maria 
Couleloii/" The uialor (l.oii fiiking li)e <aive in Ins hand, pro¬ 
ceeds to expa.iate on the beainv. notahiiitv, and olher perfec¬ 
tions of the maker. Tlie halduu tlu n er>innu nres, and the cake 
is linall}' consi; 4 ned to the richest or most perstneji^ g among 
the bidders. In the same inannei on nnuiber follows another, 
until all the eak(s are sold; and the ntoi.c} thus pioduced i-- ap¬ 
plied to a daiuing fund. 

Several other feasts tollow that of CIn istmns, some of which 
1 dare not pass over in silence. One (luvse is tlie lea^t of 
the Kpipliany, callefl hoto do la belle Ktoih ;” whcii a 'Wig- 
gon, ilinnnuated aiu! diawii by six mules, is h'd abnnt amidst 
shouts oi exultation. ^\nothei < u that of Antonins, when llie 
reapers, on (lu; '7th of go thronoh the streets 

with sickles and wheat-sheaves, prophesviiig to eveiy one, for u 
gratuity, a good harvy st 

On the 1st of May the Carri, a sort of mock king, is rlriveil 
about in a enniage, ad niuil nith tloners, aceompanltd with 
drums and trumpets, and followed by a nuineious cavalcade. 
On VVlnt-Monday, the Kamada is celebrated by the mow¬ 
ing a public meadow' by stations, and accompanied by a variety 
of sports. On tlu; feast of Corpus Chiisti a similar procession 
takes jdaee to that in Alx ; but in Marseilles it is kss grotesque, 
and is described by Papon aiul Pei inger, 

.Another is the feast of St. John ; then all persons are mounted 
on horses or asses, and parade uliout with or 

burning tir branches in their hands aeeompanii d wtiii con¬ 
tinual liring, very appropiiaiely (ailed *• I'airii la Ihavado/' 
The liarvest-home ; at which they cany colcimi^d' vvhrrtt-e;n>, 
of from eight to nine feet high, about in procession, and then 
dance round tlieni in lings. 'Tin' wake, when all is dcrorafed 
with ilovvers, ribands, and flags of various colours. "J'lie vint¬ 
age feast, at which an antiquated figure is c u rsed about, sitting 
in a half cask, covered with vine-leaves and grapes ; and many 
othcTs might he mentioned ; but 1 <*oiitiiie suvself to tlie provincial 
dancing feasts, and a few more of a simiiai nntnre. First, tliat 
which is peculiarly provincial, and is, ns leality, nothing more 
tlian a sort of volero, or repiesentation ol licentious attitudes ; 
but appears by no means so lively as the bpauish dance, being, 
at times, even ungracad'nl, Tlie dancers appear chiefly to vie 
vvith each other in shewing tlie pliability of tlieir feet, knees, and 
liijis, and m tins they truly excite admiration. 

Secondly, the Farandoulo, winch is evidently of Grecian 
origin. Tlie dancers are united by llie bauds, and dance either 
in circles or long rows, jiassiug uudei each other’s arms in pro¬ 
per measiui e, without breaking the rows, "^llic men and womeu 

F ^ 
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are often separated, and their union in the dance gives rise to 
many gallantries, 

A third national dance is the Moreske, or morris dance ; of 
vhic'h there are ])roperly three sorts. The first, known by the 
name of “ Les Bergeres,” is a sort of agricultural ballad, be¬ 
ing danced with scythes, hoes, spindles, reels, &c. The second, 
called “ Les Turqnes,” is a sort of political ballad, if I may 
be allowed the expression. They dance with gravity in long 
rows, and make gestures of the profnndest deliberation. 

The third, “ Les Moresques, proprement dites,*' is a sort of 
amorous ballad. The knees of the men are hung with bolls, 
and the women are adorned with rs. The dance is a sort 
of volero, particularly towards the conclusion. 

A fourth sort of dance is “ Les Epees,” a iiiirtial ballad. 
Here men and women are mixed in one chequered heap, and 
appear in a sort of furious engagement. The music of all these 
dances consists only of a fife and drum, quite in the Moorish 
manner. 

A fifth national dance is “ Les Chevaux Frux,’’ or equestrian 
dance. From fifteen to tw'eiity young lads are buckled on small 
pasteboard horses, upon which they appear to ride, although, in 
reality, they only stand in them. The upper part of their bo¬ 
dies is covered with ribands, nosegays, &c. Thus equipped, 
they have the the appearance of old centaurs. They perform all 
sorts of movements, dance qiiadrillon, pursue each other in lines 
and zigzag, and exhibit the utmost variety of manoeuvres amidst 
the inces.sant shouts of the spectators. 

1 shall conclude by mentioning a few' games, no less character¬ 
istic thar thtlv-d^nces. Among them may be reckoned the 
races, which are run in various ways; for example, directly 
towards a given spot, over a ploughed field, in sacks, 8cc.; 
leaping over hedges, ditches, ropes, scaflfolds, jumping, with 
the feet bound to a certain point, or jumping in a circle, with a 
given number of movements; feats with a spear and iron ball; 
the game of ball, with comnton ball; and a warlike game, where 
a small wooden trench is attackcv^ and defended, and many simi¬ 
lar ones, at all ©f which prizes, of more or less value, are dis¬ 
tributed, 
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desultory observations.—severe coin.—ORIENTAt 

JEWS.—PERE CUEZZO.—THE ISLAND Of MARSEILLES. 

— CHRISIMAS NOSEGAYS.—UMBRELLAS.—LA SAINTE 

BAUME.— NANI.—THE TRENCH. 

MAHsritLrs, Javuai-y 1804 . 

TP ms is the last letter I shall write from this place, and I 
shall dll it with desultory remarks and infoimatioii, just in the 
manner in which I noted them. 

The mistral has now blown uninterruptedly for ci^ht days, 
and all Marseilles is in consternation. “ Ah nioii Dieu, quel 
froid !’’ Fa un fiech despastellat!” resound on all s di's. Alea 
and w'omcn arc enveloped like Greenlanders; and e\ciy stieit 
filled with mules, carrying iire-wood. I'lie cold may have' pro¬ 
bably reached from twelve to fifteen degiees. C*od preserve us! 
strange that it should be more than three to four degn.es—and 
even then the people of Marseilles would be nioie aifected 
than a Russian witli twenty, ilappily, the cold si hlom lasts 
here longer than three days, and seldoni < xcceii.s above six 
degrees. 

if you see a man with pale, meagre, siiarp iftimfenanee, and 
a dirty white turban, hastily striding through thick aeci lliin, you 
may rely on his being an easteiii .leve. Consider more atten¬ 
tively the stiaiige miAtuic of Asiatic and African i.lniiacter dis¬ 
played in his features, in whicii .shrewdness is bieuded with kna¬ 
very, and confidence with timidity ; and you will fii d it deserv¬ 
ing your attention. 

See the same man on the c.xchange bidd;i.„ I'or a lot of Iiides, 
WfQX, or senna, or bills on Constaiitinoj>;e oi .. iiiyina. for which 
he can always procure ready cash, and giw 'Ic. bi'st juice; 
here he is a very imjioitant man, and turns mdiious .11 die year. 
Were it not for these Jews, how would it stand with the trade 
of the Levant.^ 

If you like to .sleep long in the nioining, which, by the bye, 
you ought not; and if you should, besidi s this, have 11 ritable 
nerves, you will be badly off in Aiarseilles. As soon as the 
day dawns a cannon is fired: it is the signal for opening the 
liaven, which is closed every evening by a chain. Scarcely have 
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you agrtin sIunsbciTd after the second firing;, which announces 
hs opening!, than you are rouzed by the lamentable tones of 

Pere cui zzo! Pcre cuezzi>! Tuttc caude !’^ They announce, 
perhaps, the departure of St)mc great personage —By no means 
—they are only crying Hot baked pearsthe usual breakfast 
of the labouiing nianiifacturers. In the evening they eat liaked 
turnips, and thcMi e\n‘v street rings with ^Mietterave; Beltc- 
rave ! *^lutte eaude ! Tutti* caude.*^ 

The islands of MaiMiilies are called Ponu'gues, Katoiwicau, 
and If, At the first, which has a small haven, all ships sup¬ 
posed to be iiii’ecttd with the plague, lie to perforin quarantine. 
Of tlir* second, no use is inadr; hm the third is situated a 
little fort, furnierly used as a .state prison, but now a.s a place 
for depositing peisoiis uiuler sentince of Iransju/rtution to Cor- 
sioi and ICiba. 

F/iich of the i.slands have a small fortification, some guard¬ 
houses, and a leu batteries ; lufthiiig else is to be found on 
them, 'i 111 y ni l! alxnit throe l(‘agues distant from lMaiscille.s, 
It is iinpo Sible for the jmaginution to coiaa ive a nune melan¬ 
choly View than that of seeing tlussc llnee iiakt d (leso!at<' looky 
masses, lying in the midst of tin; gulpli, 'riiov might be com¬ 
pared to three monstrous heaps of d»o.ss, csj)oeiall\ when the 
sun sliinos on iheni, 

Ou CIn istmas-dav, no young woman, not even llu' poorest 
pedlar, is to lit' s('om imadoi ned willi a nosegay, 'The rich make 
theirs of ro^i> and uuicis^uses; with both iich and poor it often 
forms the only covering of the bosom, '^fhe churrlies, (lu’ pro- 
meiiade.Sj, <y;uy place is fdhd with their odin'iferous jicrfume. 

At tills season; in e\er\ window are found little green pyiu- 
inidical bt lls. ^riiest' aie p-roducetl In s< wing \\lu)al or nnJ.h t on 
cotton, witli which the jnrainid or bell lias l)een previuu.sly co¬ 
vered. d'liose who aie too poor to procure orange or rose- 
trees, di Cojate tin ir windows iii ibis simplt: manner. 

InMarseilus, main uinorellas are made and sold at a very 
cheap rate. Jt is astoi.islong what a dread the people here have 
of being wet. Tlie luslasU it begins in the lea-^t degree to rani, 
every person appi'ars with an umbrella, not excepting porters 
and nmle-diiveis, ffint-wonien and slioc-blacks. If they should 
even Im* half naked, ihev will hav<; an umbrella. 

From whence can lids arise ? l\'iluips, because it rains so .*:el- 
clom, and bccaiue liny du ad nothing so inucli as damp: lliey 
can bear hunger, fliiist, fatigue, and great licat; hut no wet. 

It rains—Pluego ! Pluego^ ’ if a few drops lull on them, they 
think themselves past n eovery. 

Jy.i Saiiite Jiaumc—a naked high mountain, a grotto in a rock, 
to which you must atcciul four hundred and fifty toises, is cei- 
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talnly nothing so very remarkable. I3ut Mary Magdalen havnig 
passed the last penitential days of her life iu tliis grotto, gives it 
an ininiediate iiitert st, nolwithsttmding I he loss of the pietty 
irhapol and Dominican cloister destroyed during the revolution. 
La Saiwte Jiauine still remains a favourite place of lesort for pil¬ 
grims ; but the \vi(‘kod say only tor the fair-sex, among wJimn 
are so many Masidalem^s:—let him decide ulio fears not the 
hatred of the fair daughters of Marseilles, J, for my part, re-, 
tire to iiiy books. 

Hero I find a work, iinqneslionably a poetical masterpiece, a 
mystical blossom, the purest oftspnng of sill-knoMledge, this 
is the iMagdaleiiiade ol Father l^ierrc de St. Leiiis, and may 
be found printed in the collection oi Moniiaie, 

Jean Louis 13ruth(’leiny, boin at Valuas, in Provence, in 
was enamoured of a yoiinij woman nanu'd Magdalene. 
Jle was on the point of man s mg her when slie died, lie gave 
himself up to drspair, and lesoKod, in the Carmelite convent 
of his native to live alone to the inenioi’y of his beloved. 

In this situation of mind, no occupation s< emed to suit him so 
wall as the composilion of a puiMii, whose theme was the 
pation saint of his dcpartial mistress. 

I'or Jiv« years had he laboured, almost night and day, with¬ 
out intermission, To complete it; and he is said to have studied 
foi four-and-tvveiity horns lor the lv>!io\viug line, iu which lie 
offers a caput niorUtum to I ho cousuh iation oi the saint: 

Elle voit smi futur dans cc present papist 

He had it printed at Lyons, in l6Gl, under the title, Lm 
Magdelaine au desert do la Sic. Jhiiime, eu JVo^^ice,. Poeiu« 
spinlucl et cicTien, cn doiiiie Jivres. It ri niaiued, however, 
during tin; life of the author, wliolly unknown ; bat, on hi« 
death, it was rescued Iroin obliviou by the Jesuit lieu't, and atf 
terward.s was many tunes reprinted. 1 ahix a lew specuueus^ 

ON THE SAINT’S CONVERSION, 

Miii^ enlin Dk u diainie.i re cliarbon rubis; 

^ La enriR’illu en c'^liniiljc, et lonve cn Inebis; 

IU\ vnl( I* cn UM tud, Ic i u;n cn (jiiclniie cliosc: 

« f a clurdon en un lys, Tt pnic cn unc ro-c; 

Eti L^JMcc le peebe, I’niipui^-i nice cn poavou ; 

Lc v']C( ca la vi itn, Ic eliaudron en niiioir, 

Tlio saint spent thirty years in the desert weeping over her 
past life. 

Ces hois la font passer pom* nn-" lu\nia-di'vi(Ic ; 

.Scs iariiic*! bnu [ cii'-cr, que cV-::L uiio nayadc; 

Ventv *loiic ciiucuv, ct vou^ roncoiiireiez 

L'ne nyniphe aqnanq'je au mihou dcs tyrets. * 
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In the sequel, the eyes of the saint are called, ** Chandelles 
fonduesnow they are become “ Moullns 4 vent,” “ Moulint 
^ eau,” The fair hair with which she wiped the feet of the 
Saviour is called, “ Torchon dore the tears which God wept 
are called, “ Eau de vieChrist is, Le grande operateur,” 
“ Le graud Hercule, qui purgea I’etable de son cceur,” &c. &c. 

In anotlier place, we lind the following curious discourse be¬ 
tween the saint and the echo : 

M. Que donnclc monde aux siens le plus souvent? 

Echo- Vent. 

M. Que dois-jc vairicre ici^ sans jainiiis relachci>N 

Echo. La chair. 

M, Qui fut la cause des maux, qui int sont survenus? 

Echu. Venus. 

M- Que faut dire apres d'une telle lufidelle? 

Echo- Fi d*clle. 

It is natural to suppose that such a poet must have had a high 
idea of his verses, which led him to say: 

“ Si vous aiincz dcs vers la grace el la douceur, 

“ Lcs miens eii ont assez, pour vous gagiier la coeur; 

“ Et si vous en cherchez les suhtiles peiisces, 

“ Les pointes dc ceux-ci iic sont point einouss^cs.” 

That he considered himself as a great poet from his Eliade, 
in which he describes the ascension of the prophet Elias, and 
through which he hoped to supplant the prophane Iliad. This 
poeiiL has, however, remained imprinted, because, in the opi¬ 
nion of the Carmelites (who held their brother to be an eminent 
poet) it uws tfic ^^blirnc !! 

It is inconcievable how much provincial women can express 
with the' two-syllable word 7 iani; they have twenty modula¬ 
tions of it at least:—Sharp and quick! you may rely dh it the 
fair one is really angry! —The first syllable long and the last 
hardly audible ! now again you may hope a little I— Both sylla¬ 
bles slowly pronounced! I wish you joy! it is the affirmation 
of affirmations! 

Some houses of rendezvouz for sailors have taken the name of 
" Hotel des Quartre Parties da Mondeand the weekly paper 
of Rouen appears with the title of Cronique de I’Europe, ct 
Petites Affiches de Rouen.” 
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CHAP. xvm. 


JOURNEY EROM MARSEILLES TO TOULON.—AUBAONE.—- 
EUJES.—YAUX d’oLLIVULES.—THE FIRST ORANGERIES. 

-ARRIVAL ATTOULON.- TOPOGRACAL PARTICU- 

LARS.-r-CLIMATE.—AGRICULTURE, 8CC. 

ToutoN, Januaty 1804. ' 

We arrived here three days ago. No one enquired for our 
pas&cs. ITiis is, however, only an apparent negligeiic'e; for 
they had received a description of us behne, and were acquainted 
with our having addresses to the niaiiue-pielect,—No spy can 
elude the police here. 

Wc commenced our delightful journey by the full light of the 
moon at four in the morning. Ihe air was every wheie scented 
with the odours of spring. We soon passed the lovely Veau- 
netliel, and as rapidly proceeded to Aubagne, the native place of 
the celebrated Barthelemy (author of the Tuivils of Anachaisis, 
&c.) and famous on account of its wine (known by the name of 
Mahoissicr d'Atihagne,'^ Muscadine wine) and for its rnanu* 
factories. 

Xiujes, situated at the skirt of a finely cultivated valley, is 
of less importance. Here we took dinner, and ^aw, for^the fiist 
time, whole declivities covered with caper-plalflfaSons. At th^ 
back of this town the road leads through high chalky rOtks, on 
whose highest point a detachment of soldieis aie stationed ; the 
only measure which could have cleared this post fiom the 
robbers which infested it. A dreary and desolate scene now 
presented itself, and the view of a P}nus mantima (or rosemary- 
bush) was a perfect rarity. At length the passage began to be 
stiaiter, and we enteied the nariow pass coveitd with bag- 
ments of rocks, called, Vaux d’Olhvulcs; the extinguished 
volcano, the masses of black basaltes ; the ioaming streams i'jurn 
the mountains, the awful daikness \ all reminded us of the eutiance 
into the infernal regions. 

These barren rocks, however, soon vanished, and gave place 
to bthers, whose gentle slopes were clothed with olive and pine- 
trees, w^ith blooming almond trees and rich giass-fiolils. \et, a 
few paces, and the orui^eries of Ollivulea buist on our sight.— 
FISCHKR.J a 
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The rich grccii—the fniit of burnished gold—it was more 
lik^ enchantment than reality! 

The sun was just sinking into the purple deep, when, leaving 
Ollivules, M'e ascended the last acclivity, and were charmed 
with a clear view of the roads of Toulon, its towers, and its 
ships, and refreshed by the soft soiitherif breezes from the ocean. 
When we reached the town, it was dark, and we found nothing 
but the bustle of war and the confuMon of a sea*port. 

Toulon has one*of the pleasantest and most advantageoiih 
situations which be itnugined. On the north it is bounded 
by high mountains : on the south, by the ocean and gulph, which 
penetrates far into the land ; on the east and west, by a small 
chain of mountains, running from tiie high northein ones into 
the sea. Thus is formed a fine valley about three leagues in 
width, on whose southern point lies the town of Toulon, con¬ 
taining 20,000 inhabitants. 

Descending from the highest point of the town, the Porte 
de 1 'raiice, to the haven, you find the higher part, or old town, 
narrow and disagreeable, and the lower, or new town, bevoiut 
comparison, more airy and far bctter-biult. In both it is, how¬ 
ever, a real pleasure to observe, the streets cleansed and cooled 
by STYiail streams running through them. 

The sides of the iiortlicm mountains are quite hare; but 
those of the eastern and western are covered with plantatiou^ 
of vines, olives, figs, capers, &c. I'he whole valley is inter¬ 
spersed with fields, meadows, gardens, countiy houses, vine¬ 
yards, &c. and intersected \\ith innumerable sticauis and cauaK, 
brought from the mountains. 

The idimai“^pf Toulon is certainly much mildiT and more 
health} than that of Marseilles. It is true, tlie summers arc hot, 
but nothing impedes the salubrious sea-winds. The winters aie 
four and six degrees milder; the town being almost intiiely 
protected from the cold w'iiids. Every thing lipt ns tluce or four 
weeks earlier; indeed, a great part of the southern vogelaliou 
(date-trees, for evample) stand the winter in the open air. Tor 
these reasons, the old nava* officers chuse it, if posoiblo, for 
their pla6e of residence. 

With respect to domestic economy, nothing is very cheap. 
Niue livres daily is the least for which a peison can icside at 
.the best and most reasonable inn, the Hotel de Montanville. 
A fuiiii«hed robin in a pii ate hou&e from thirty to forty 

livres; a summer-house from twentj to twenty-four ; and a whole 
bas^de from four to five' Carolines per month. The prices of 
othet* articles are vciy similar to tliose of Marseillei^. The best 
Malaga wine is sold for two livres the bottle. Every thing, eveu 
including the fine water from the uiuiuituias, is of the tiiOAt ex¬ 
tent quality. Ihit enough for to-day ; niy next shall contain 

licr particulais. 
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LETTER XIX. 


SOcftL INTERCOURSE.—AMUSEMENTS.—GENEPwAL Rp-t 
MARKS. — MARINE ARSENAL. — GALLERIES. —FRENCH 
NAVAL rOBCE,—ROADS.— FLEET, &C. 


ToLLON, January 1304- 

W HOEV ER expects to find the social resources or amuse*^ 
ments of Marsjjilles in Toulon, will be greatly disappointed. 
The theatre is insignificant, tiie concert scarcely worth nicn-» 
tioning, and the general spirit of the place rather naval. Those 
\\ho will cnteitnin themselves, however, with marine affairs, 
walking, natural history, and the belles lettres, need never be 


at a Io'js. 

For naval studies this place has many advantagcfii: for instance^ 
the arsenal, roads, dock-yards, and fleets, on account of which 
Toulon has been always famous. A\ e have visited all, and have 
convinced ourselves that Buonaparte can do a great deal. 

We were provided with letters of recommendation to the 
marine prefect; the Contre-Amiral (jantheanine, and his secre¬ 
tary, (jeneral Berard. The Admiral received us with true 
provincial cordiality. He spoke of Buonaparte, of Egypt, 
and Syria, with the freedom of a sailor, butj^ataiiingled vvitb"^ 
attachment and respect- Monsieur Berard charmed us all whh 
his amiability- Azuni, to whom I am indebted for the recom¬ 
mendatory letters, had not spoken of him too highly. Our 
wishes were instantantly fulfilled, and we were permitted to 
visit the fleet and arsenal for three successive davs. 

'fhe arsenal lies between the haven and the parade. Pity that 
the fine entrance is situated in a narrow and remote street. 
When you have passed the forms of^admission by the officer on 
guard, you find yoiuself in an open square, from which you can 
pass to the dift'erent parts of the arsenal. The first object that 
-attracted our attention was the ruiu^ of the grand magazine, 
nearly destroyed by the Fmglish in 1793. We hastened over the 
foundery and rope-grounds, on our right side, that W'c might spend 
the more time among the ships in the dock-yard, where we found 
ourselves, on all sides, encompassed with marines, sailors, and 
galley-slavo; on all sid..^s surrounderl with maiitime bustle and 
activity. 
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From thence we proceeded to the famous dock, whose con- 
•tmction will surely iniinortalize the name of Grognard. It is 
ft deep basin, enclosed in brick-work, in the haveiT of the arse¬ 
nal; its form is that of a line-of-battle-ship, its length is 180; 
its breadth 80, and its depth 18 French feet. 

In the front is a sluice-gate or lock, capable of being opened 
and shut at pleasure; and in the back a building, with 84 largo 
puQips; by means of the former, the basin is filled with w'ater 
for bringing the ships in; by means of the latter, it is emptied for 
reparing them. Tire inner side of the basin is provided with 
8,teps, at proper distances, for the purpose of getting more 
|,onvenientl} to all paits of the vessel, it is also fmnished with 
Biahy flights of steps leading from the bottom up to the quays, 
j, .From hence we passed through a strongly-guarded gate to the 
l^icys, where we found other piisoncrs beside slaves. These 
iafleys are .old ship» of war unrigged and unmasted, having their 
leeks enlarged and covered with a roof about five or six feet high; 
they are encompassed with a galleiy, and have, in the foie part, 
st^ps, which lead to the shore. The whole is painted red, and 
lias the appearance of a barrack. 

Having shewn our tickets to tlie captain, we received imme¬ 
diate permission to enter the largest of the galleys; the internal 
part was divided off by two long rows of benches, leaving a wide 
path in the middle; each bench contained four galley slaves, and> 
a hofe opposite for the admission of air; in the back part was 
a kftchen, and on each side an apartment for tlietinspectors. Tim 
vyfiole appeared to be much more cleanly, airy, and capacious, 
than iagenerally imagined* £ach galley contains 1200 prisoners, 
j|fi6se lot, ihq^gh bard enough, is by no means equal to the 
rqpreseutations ^en of it. 

.,It is true, the slaves are mostly chained two and two, have 
no other bed than the bare ground; no othei' covering than 
pparsc lags ; no nourishment, except what is usually allowed in 
piisons, and 'are, notwithstanding, doomed to the severest la-' 
poiif, Still there are a variety of modifications, by which the 
jutuatiou of many is rendered ' 'ipjrortable. 

First, the slaves are compelled to labour only every third 
dj^y, on which they receive a larger portion of food. Secondly, 
sfipuld they behave well, they are, at the 'expiration of six, 
eight, twelve, or sixteen months, freed from their heavy chains, 
and confined only by a light ring on the foot; the slaves thus 
far emancipated work by pairs, but are no iongeri chained 
together. Thirdly, every one is at liberty to procure, either by 
his own labour, or the bounty of others, whatever necessaries 
a 'gaff** permits hjm to enjoy, 
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> He may, for example, purchase for himself a mattrass, bet> 
iterliuen, cloaths, &,c.; \vhen it is his turn to labour^ he losgr 
be exempt by paying another to work tor him ; he can send for 
meat, and even wine in moderation; and lessen the rigoura of 
■his situation in a vai iety of other ways. 

£ach galley receives properly, live hundred active slaves oh 
board, and as they are paid by their employe] s and the sailolt 
for extra*labour, die very poorest may always relieve himself to 
a certain extent. 

Among the slaves living on their fortunes are frequently fonnd 
men, who have foirnerly tilled the most respectable situation*!. 
The galley we visited contained, of this description, aiqon 
others, a general, who had sold false dismissals to bajti^hi^ 
persons; a lieutenant of marines, who had been found guiUy>igHt 
a charge of insubordination; a commissary of war, who hSM 
defrauded the treasury; and a secretary of the marine, who had 
given in false estimates. 

To these (who were contlcnined for twenty or thirty years) 
the upper apartments were appropriated ; they were distinguish* 
able from the rest of the slaves by their dress, cleatiliness, &c. 
and had laid out for their ainuaemeut little gaideus, filled with 
orange and lemon-trees. 

Among the slaves who live by their own exertions, are fre¬ 
quently found very skilful artisans and professional men. On 
board the galley of which wc are now speaking, was an engraver, 
a musician, a watch-maker, and a goldsmith; of whom the in¬ 
spector spoke in higli terms. Every galley, besides half a do- 
zen buffoons, has ten or twelve men who wasli, an equal num¬ 
ber of cooks, and at least four barbers. __ 

We It ft the galley (where all tlie gradations of the passions 
may be traced in the various features of its inhabitants) and 
hastened to inspect the remaining parts ot the arsenal; compri¬ 
zing the smith's, cooper’s, and suil-maker's shops; the fbundeiy 
and rope-grounds; the mast-maker’s, baker’s, and other places, 
which cannot be pioperly desoribed without plitcs. 

Adjoining to the smith’s, we weie shown a small cabinet, filled 
with a variety of nautical cuiiosities, and in the maiiiie schoplu 
room, containing models of shi{)s and instruments for teaclung 
navigation, ship-lmilding, &c. 

The model of,the basin, vessels, ?Ce. was very interesting, 
as it conveyed a most jiti feet idea ol theoiiginal, and ap|)ear.ed 
to have been executed willi imcommoii |)rccisioii; yet v\e found 
in some others & great want ol ihul cleanliness and elegance which 
distinguish the Dutch and Englisli models. 

Having examined the different pails of the arsenal, we saw 
that, notwitslandmg the iriegiilarity of its appi'aiaiice, its forn| 
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perfect quadrailgle, open on one side, having the doclf and 
'fwrt'en in the centre. A spirit of zeal and diligence seemed 
prevalent in every eepaitmetit, as well as a spirit of order 
method; there appeared to us a greater nant of hands 
than of materials for manufacturing; and we left the place with 
’the conviction, that, although a most excellent commencement 
made,yet a marine force is not to be raised like an army ofeon- 
ieriptis; because in the former rase, the greatest enthusiasm can 
never make good the v\ant of experience. 

^ This convittiou was confirmed on the following morning, 
Hvhenwe saw the fleet I}ing in the roads ready for sailing. We 

te went on board the adinirars ship, and were very cordially 
ived by the famous Latouche; vi'e visited rtiany other vessels, 
Wti were treated with great politeness; we discovered throughout 
ffle^ whole, much order and discipline among the crews,—hut 
yet a want of dexteiity : this remaik was allowed to be just, even 
by the admiral himself. Although all the ships were filled with 
troops, new companies were daily embarking. The fleet is vic¬ 
tualed for six months, and every thing seems to designate an 
expedition to the West Indies. 

The roads of Toulon are, with justice, reckoned among the 
first in Europe; few aie equally huge, and consequently, few 
equally secure; surrounded on all sides by mountains, and 
guarded by a number of forts, they at once defy both storms 
and every hostile enterprize. These picturesque mountains, 
covered with the most luxurious vegetation, the grand fleet, en- 
cEmpassed with innumetable small craft, the view of the town, 
and the high glittering ocean—form one of the finest scenes in the 
whole MediteKV.'ean Sea. 


LEITER XX. 


TonLON.— PBOMRN.AnKS IN THF. TOWN.—THK COURSF..— 
THC PARADB.—TIIF. QUAY.— THU RAMPART.-THE GLA¬ 

CIS. THE VALtrV.—THE MOUNT.AINS—EXCURSIONS. 

—LA VALETTE—RANDOo, &C. &,C. —AQUATIC EXCUR¬ 
SIONS.—THE PENINSULA ST. MANDRIl'.R.—NATURAL 
HISTORY.—BOTANY.—ICHTHYOLOGY.—CONCHOLOGY.— 
mineralogy.— REYES F.—BRONSANT.—F.VENOS. —OB¬ 
SERVATIONS ON THE INDUSTUV, trade, AND PUBLIC 
IKSTlTUnoNS OF TQULON. 




Toulon, Jantwrj/ 1804. 


UT the prcmenadc.s! methinks I hear you say, are they 
mimerousi' Rre they varied? ore tliey shady: 1 will describe 
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them as they really are; judge for you^elf. In die town you 
die course with only a tree here and there; the parade decorated 
.with a double avenue of trees, which produces a very pleasant 
impression; the quay exposed to the meridian sun, but affording 
much nautical amusement; the ruaiparl very retired, with » 
charming prospect, ; 

In the suburbs is tlie Glacis, with tolerable walks, and mBx4 
hue views. Farther on lies a foot*putii between the meadow# ' 
and vineyards of die valley; and finally, the sloping sides of the 
finely cultivated mountains.—Shade in truth, they have not; i»it 
we only spend the winter in Toulon. 

For more extensive rambles, 1 mention to you sevei-al delight^ 
places, Vallctte, Belgoncier, Baudols, La Farlede, 6cc. 8Cc« aU 
in great repute for the salubrity of their air, fme vegetatiorv 
enchanting scenery. To tho.se who wish for a rural retr#at^ 
V^allette, only four miles distant from the town, is particularly 
desirable. 

Have you a taste for aquatic-excursions? the roads (capable 
of containing three hundred ships) wUl give you ample scope 
for indulging it: on which occa>iou >ou must, by no meatis^ 
omit visiting the lovely peninsula St. Mandrier ; as 1 have been 
deprived of this pleasure, 1 will insert fur you the account 
given of it by Bcrenger. 

** The peninsula St.Mandiier—says he,—is about two thousand 
paces wade, and about a league in lengtli, it is divided from ca|)a 
Sepet, and the fort, by an arm of the sea flowing tnajesticaliy 
along, like a fine sti'eain. The house at which I resided, situ-- 
ated on the declivity of a lull, betwi'en the roads and the town, 
must not be passed over without u more minute^^cription. 

You laud on a fine green lawn, encompassed with gravel to 
resist the waves; by a gentle acclivity you are led through vines 
and olives to the garden-door; from whence you discover the 
house embosomed injasinine, olives, and pomegranates; iiere, seated 
on a shady terrace, you may copiously inhale an accumulation of 
odours, borne to you on the breezes of the sea; beyond this is a 
hollow, filled with tuberoses, Arabian jasmines, Heiiotropimu 
Mignonettey &c. and shaded by palm, pistachio, and cordia 
trees; farther on you meet with a walk formed by a double row 
of orange and pomegranate trees, leading to a cool grove of Pintis 
mantimuy aspen, and poplar trees. 

- ^^At the back of the liousc you ascend a fine eminence, at whose 
extremity rises hill above hill, cloathed with vineyards and fig- 
trees ; these are succeeded by an odoriferous vegetation of rose¬ 
mary, myrtle, broom, &c. till having attained the summit, you"" 
rest Under the friendly shade of firs and larches. 

Should you fed disposed to cliuih another mountain, you xviU 
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live gained the highest point of the peninsula, where, front die 
iMtitnitagc >ou command an unbounded view, including die 
tale of I'outun, the roads, and part of the ocean, as far as the 
islands of Hjeres."—Thus much for the pedestrian; we will now 
speak of that iu which Toulon can interest the naturalist. 

Thefine botanical garden near the gate de Fiance, superintended 
ly Martin, surprises and charms the connoisseur, by displaying 
a variety of the scarcest and finest plants, from the Archi- 
pdago, Asia, Africa, and the West Indies, and prove what the 
climate and a suutfaerii sun are capable of effecting. In a private 

S ardeii too, are a number of choice exotics, in all die splendor 
ftheir native soil. No less interesting are the exotics of southern 
' lEurope, growing on the meuntains, and the aquatic plants found 
$t die foot of the hills bounding the roads. 

The treasuies hero open to the icthiologlst and conchologisf, 
may be leaftit in the celebrated w'oi k. 9 f Oarluc, which f shall not 
now extract, that I may occupy the space w'itli some oryctognos- 
tical descriptions and remarks (partly taken from Saussure) con- 
eroing the supposed volcanos of Revest, Broussant, and Evenos 
Revest is a village lying two short leagues north of Toulon : 
on the side of a neighbouring mountain, volcanic remains are 
thought to lia\c been discovered; but Saussure maintains, that those 
reddish thick layers aie nothing but sand-stone, mixed vvith 
particles of white quaitz, and led oclee ; the component parts 
being kept together by a sort ot calcareous cement. 'Flie country 
people call this stone “ Pieries cnJombales,” and distinguish it 
definitely from laia “ Pierres moresques.” It seems that by a 
chemical analysis, the cement berorc-nu'iitioncd being dissolved 
with nitric aci(i,^he quartz fell to the bottom, and the ochre 
remained at the top and descended slowly. 

From hence a rather steep road leads up to the extreme 
aunimit of the Montagne dc Cauine ; when you have ascended 
part of the way, you may clearly discover the limestone resting 
without any intermediate support on the sand-stone; and at the 
ssanie time aiiaKse the stniclure of the limestone, which is very 
various; sometiiues forming parallel flakes, which can coiive- 
niaitly be decomposed into vertical ones ; but much more fre¬ 
quently large ones adhering to each other, rather convexed, but 
Idcethc former, having the appeal ance of strata. 

The pinnacle of the mountain rises, accoidnig to Saussure’s 
computation, 408 toises above the level of the sea, command¬ 
ing a very distant horizon; but die view on the land-side is far 
from agreeable, consisting of chalk y and nearly shapeless moim- 
^uis; whose barren sides axe but sparingly spotted vvith a small 
portion of shrubs. 
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On the M^estern side of the Montagne de Caume, you come to 
the villaire Broussant, where you may make many niineralogical 
obsetvatiuns. Here it is that you discover a stratum of pure violet*-* 
blue lava, and extremely porous, but not ’a single vest^e of % 
crater. On the top of the hill you liiid a peculiar soit of Rt<>de« 
consisting of masses nearly vertically perforated, and irregdlam 
separated ; they are composed of three diftVrent substitnees^^^A^ 
ground of iron-grey, variegated with brimstone, coloured, byit 
teispcised with glittering particles of crystal; it seems to be d 
fair presumption, that it is not liquified stone, nor proper basalt; 
but only a basalt of a peculiar natme. 

The next place famous for its reputed volcanic productiotM^K 
Everos: they appear, however, on 010*50 inspection, to be 
amygdaloides interspersed with quuit/. and calcareous spar; 
the hardest the magnet opeiates veiy powerfully, on the sofl^ 
ones slightly only, although both suftei a very strong attraction 
after being applied to the blow-pi}>e. 

[ must not omit directing your attention to the nakedness and 
sterility of these mountains, which, contiastccl with the abundant 
cultivation within t\Ao miles of the coast, cannot fail to surprise 
every b*^holder; as you advance farther inland, nothing; meets 
your eye but bare mountains of chalk, gravel, &c. Jt appears; 
from vaiiouH documents, that they wcie foimcily covered with 
the finest and most extensive forests, which have imprudently 
been destroyed. Hence we obseive a want of wood and of 
inoadow-laiid. The fertile earth no longer having any tiling to 
keep it together, is washed away by the heavy lains; while the 
springs and brooks aie dried up : 'hence the lowei exticmities of 
lliese niounlains aic continually exposed a parching 

aridity, 01 to violent rains. But 1 must hasten to speak of the 
inanufactories, of whicli there exist only those for night-caps, 
stockings, and comse woollen cloths; thefamou '3 ones lor soup 
being removed to the towns on the coast of Genoa. 'I'he hat-ma- 
nufactoiies have nearly sunk into decay, but a few mnnutactoiies 
for refining wine, and some biandy-distilleries, have lately been 
established. 

The trade here is chiefly confined to the coast and provinces. 
Toulon conveys the pioduce of the adjacent country, viz. wine, 
oil, capers, figs, oranges, almonds, 8 cc. to Marseilles and 
Genoa; and receives fiom thence Tiench, Spanish, Italian, and 
Northern productions. The merchants w^ho transact the most 
business with this place, seem little more than agents for Mai- 
seilles; while the chief support of the town is derived fiom 
the navy. 

Toulon can boast but of few public institutions, either for the 
instruction of youth, or for the i chut of the poor- For the fuinter 
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{;have only observed u Lyceum, an Ecole de Navigation,” and 
Hi “Ecole de Santo Navale;” twtlie latter only a “ Hospice 
Militaire,” and two “ Hospices Civils.” 

Tlie literary society so well known by the title of “ Societe 
I.ibre du Var,” docs not meet at Toulon, but in Draguignan, 
iJie chief town of the department, and the seat of the prefect. 
In this place appears a weekly paper, called “ Bulletin du Dc- 
jwirtement du Var.” 

LETTER XXL 
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Jfcfej^lVAT, IN HYKHKS.— 1 NTEJM'STI NO A CgU AINTA N CE.- 

.filTOA'UON OI-- THE TOWN.— VIEW OF THE COIiNTRY. 



AIK AND t'LlAlATE.—DOMESTIC ECONOAIY.—EXCEL- 
WXENCEOF PROVISIONS.—HINTS FOR TRAVELLERS, &.C. 

IIyeres, Jan. 1801. 

^ArRTVET) at Inst In mv lovely little soutlicin Patinos, I 

Jaily. wander over its dcli^litful mountains and beautiJ'id vale. 
Tluit I lind little novelty, must be admitted; but every deficiency 
is made up by an acquaiiitaiu e 1 have formed with Uaron Rciz- 
enstein, ambassador at J’aris, from Baden, .since 179^5; who is, 
in the fullest sense of the word, an excellent man! 

But you wish mo to .sj)e:ik of the situation of Hyeres. It is, 
indeed, happily chosen, lying in a delightful vale, open on the 
south to the sea, and bounded on the north-east and west by towel¬ 
ling mountains. 'I'he uortlierii chain of mountains is divided 
-from the weslj^n bV a narrow' pa.ss, being the road to 'I'oulon, 
Rt whose sloping entrance is the town, divided into thn’t* dlslinct 
|nnt.s. The suburbs, which skirt the mountains, are tolerably 
cheerful and cleanly; the town itself, in the centre, is very dark 
and dirty ; and the olil town, on nearly the highest part, presents 
a heap of uiiinUabiled ruins. 'J'lie .suburbs are, on every account, 
to be preferred, and have, on the whole, a neat and rural ap¬ 
pearance, but do not dib})lay t..iy thing cither splendid or romantic. 
The population of Hyenas is estimated at seven thousand souls, 
but two thousand may be fairly deducted. 

The vale on wliicli it is built is nearly circular, the surround¬ 
ing mountains are puTiiresqiiely formed, and partly covered with 
fertile plantations of fi uil-lrecs, ever-green oaks, 8cc. and com- 
jniand a pi ospect of the vale, variou.sly interspersed with gardens, 
vUlas, meadows, and fields: of which, however, only two thirds 
can be cultivated, the other consisting of marshy ground, run¬ 
ning into the sea. 
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However sultry or unhealthy the climate may be in the ' 
juer, or from May till October, in the winter it is doubly to h4 
recommended for its mildness and salubrity. If we deduct ^0 Of' 
^24f cold rainy or windy Jays, it may be, without cxaggeratioiys^* 
affirmed, that the whole winter resembles a tine spring. 

Although Hyeres is not entirely defended from the 
which forces itself throu:>h tln^ pass in the mountains; yet ^ 
blows here with less violence and irequency, and i«, besides, 
no means so penetrating as in Marseilles. Although the ihenno- 
ineter may possibly fall to the freezing point, and evim, as iu 
1709 , 17f>8, and i789, live or six degrees lower; yet these 
very rare instances. ’ 

A mild temperature and cxc(^llcnt air render FTyc'res a dew^;' 
able winter residence. Inhale but this jnire balsam for h 
months, and you will become another being! ' 

Provisions aie here of the best kind. The whaler is pure 
and light; the liread fine and of a good flavour; tho wdne by 
no moans bud : it is best, how'c\er, to send for wine fiom Tou¬ 
lon, w'liich is not attended w’illi tlie least difficulty, 
an abundance of fish, vcnl-^on, poultry, 8cc. and the mutton of 
Hyeres is purticidarly famous, '^I'lie fruit, particularly straw'-^ 
berries, oranges, and pomegranates, are deser\edly in high estir^ 
niation; and the \egi*tables, particularly artichokes, are pro¬ 
verbially fine. Cowl’s milk and butter are now no longer ra¬ 
rities, as in the time of Zul/cr r whatever else the stranger may 
want, is easily procured from Toulon; to which place a convey¬ 
ance goes daily. To persons preferring to reside at an inn, 1 re¬ 
commend the Hotel dcs A^nibassadeurs ; here y^i find a charnt- . 
ing pro.spect and good accommodation. Shonl<^>yf)U prefer living 
in a piivate house, you may have a newly fLirnished house in the 
country for from one to two, or from three to four livres per 
inonlh. A single room in the town costs from tvvenly to forty 
livres per month, actording to the number of foreigners there. 

Should youw'ish to provide for yourself, you may have acoolc 
in your house for three livres per day, or be assisted by the per¬ 
sons with whom you lodge. I must, however, observe, that the 
funner is very expensive, and the latter very inconvenient. Should 
you like to be provided with board, you may either dine at the 
table d’hote, or in a separate room, for which you may agree at 
thirty or forty sous. If you are accustomed to certain dishes, or 
confined to a certain diet, you find it no objection. My opinion, 
however, is, that the stranger would do better to board and 
]odg(‘, as above-mentioned, for from six to twelve livres. You 
are excellently attended, have no trouble, and upon the wbolo 
live at a pheaper rate. ^ 



Fischer's tbafem* 

conclude this letter with a few desultory reniirks, for 
j benefit of future travellers. If you have need of a physician, 
will find in Doctor Pannon a very skilful one. It you wish 
wfk ride out every day, you may be gratified for from thirty to 
^shirty-five sous. If youchuse a private house, be sure to fix on 
highest part of the town, taking care to shun the damp north- 
01 ^ side. As most of the floors are of stone, you should insist 
jthi and to provide yourself with socks, fur-shoes. Sec. 

^ ^ LETTI5R XXII. 
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«4fVaEMENTS OF HYT RES.— SOCIAL LIFE.—READINO.—• 

ADES--EXCUKSIO fJS.-SALT-WORKS.-TUQ 

^JrTANG.—THE PENINSULA OlKNS.— THE ISLANHS.—N A-r 
TI*R\L HISTORY, PARTiniljAR LY BOTANMCAL AND MI¬ 
NER A LOGICAL REMARKS.—-AGlllCULTURAL AND ST AT I 
TICAL REMARKS, 8ct\ 


IIyehls, Jflff. 1S04. 

HAT social intercourse can bo found in Tlyeres? Certainly 
too little, although of other anuisements there are, on that ac- 
^^count, the more. Every thing depends on the number of straii- 
gei;s; when there are many, viz. when it is a good yeai, balls, 
concerts, assemblies, literaly circles, all follow of oouise. When 
it is a bad year, the amusements arc less numerous ; but plcasiue 

18 always to be found in llyeres. 

' For those who like reading, there is a pretty private library 
ti^e; besides vu]^h, book** may be lufd wUh great facility every 
^ day fioin Toulon; and you may, every evening, read the best 
newspapers and journals by the post, for about three Eouis dors 
in the wJiole. 

The promenades, both in the vale and around the rnountains, 
are so various, so picturesque, abounding in romantic spots; 
in extensive and grand prospects of land and sea, in the most 
brilliant colours:—but no one can describe these scenes belter 
than Baion Keizeustein. 

Tlie pretty hermitage on a fine hill in the \icinity of the sea, 
forms an interesting excursion; it is called Chapelle de Notic 
Dame de 1’Assumption; beyond that the Monlagne des Oiscaiix 
(ISIoutagne de Carqueiranc), from whose summit you may enjoy 
the most exquisite prospect ‘ still farther are the saU-woikson 
fhe beach, the Etaug, the peninsula Gieiis, and the islands—all 

amply repaying the trouble of a visit. 

The salt-works consist, as usual, of a number of small basins, 
separated by canals that may be shut at pleasure : it is both in¬ 
structive and pleasant to see the manner in which the salt-w^ater 

admitted^ mixed with livcr water, and conducted from bnsiq 
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to ba»in, till it forms crystals: this can only take place, ht summe^^ 
viz. from May to September, The magazine, habitations of 
superintendanis, excisemen, &c. form the appearance ofalitlld^ 
sea-port. The salt is mostly sent to Toulon, Marseilliu, 
Genoa, and produces a revenue of 400,000 livres. * , 

The Ktang is about four English miles firom the town, 
ated in the centre of an isthmus running from the southern coait^ 

. it is about a league long, and half a league broad, and is^dividlH 
into tuo parts by a narrow slip of land: at the southern etm* 
a salt-canal has been made, and many niches cut in it, 
which Hyeres is plentifully supplied with fish The tltree little 
islands in the midst of the Etang, contain a great numbeil,/*'^ 
aquatic birds, particularly recommended to the notice 
sportsman. 

The eri-tern part of the isthmus, ih \^hosc centre the Etang ii^ 
placed, joins the roads of Hjeres, and is called la Plage de IW 
Manarre ;—the lov er part of the isthmus is the peninsula Giei^ 
containing ti\ iriety^iif interesting objects. 

The tliiee i'>Iands ot Hyeres are called Porqiierollcs, PortiefOi,, 
and du Levant. The first is the most western, the largest aw 
most woody; it contains about eighty-five inhabitauts: the secCW 
lies three leagues farther to the east, more elevated, veiy fertih!^, 
and has about fifty inhabitants: the last is inhabited the tea^'^ 
iiuitfnl, and about tliiee quaiteis of a league distant from 
second in a similar direction. 

These islands may all be seen from Ilycres, from which they 
are between four or five leagues distant; they are defended by 
small foits, and covered by a vegetation of l^ender and straw- 
beims. Poitieios is the only one having ^veii. The beattr 
tiful basin in which they lie, (about five and twenty .sea leagues 
long, and fifteen wide) is called the roads of Hyeres. 

In all these perambulations the iiatuialist, the agriculturist, 
and niincrafogist, may make a vaiiety of inteicsting observa¬ 
tions. 

The mountains deserve to be c.xainincd on account of file 
matter composing them : the iioi them ones consist of slate, and ‘ 
the southern ones of‘lirne-stoue, modified, however, by a variety 
of mixtures and gradations. The most remarkable is the mica¬ 
ceous earth on the Island St. Jean, and the singular union of lime 
and spar on the Montague dcs Oiscaiix. 

What a number of southern plants, distinguished by their 
beauty and variety, airest the attention of the botanist at every 
step; while the the manifold sorts of oranges and lemons, opeu 
to the pomologist an infinite field of enquiry 1 

Not less interesting is the system of agriculture adopted in 
file south of France, uud which niay here be .studied with much 
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pleasure anti profil. Here where fruit, vegetables, and flowers 
altain the liighest perfection, he may convince himself, that the 
. 0ipean, in union with small brooks, produces this fertility, but 
^ ^]t the same time forms the unhealthy morasses w hich extend along 
the coast, in length a league, and in breadth a quarter of a league: 
the exhalations arising from thesis morasses occasion the epide¬ 
mical diseases of the southern summer. We iiia\ expect some 
wry copious and accurate information on the agriculture and 
' natural history of this place, from Volney, who has been spend¬ 
ing some weeks here. 

The chief products exported from lly<*res, aic oil, wine, 
v vegefables, and flowers, which are s. nt, almost cxeliisivoly, 
iiijjjMarscilles and 'I'oulon. The oranges alone are very pro- 
,, at present tlicy stdl a ihousaiid Itn f n ty-five livres. In 

the summer they export by water, loading tin; vessels at the 
fccach near the salt-works; but in winter all merchandize must 
be conveyed at least as far us Toulon by laiul, the coast being 
.much too dangerous. 

_ O ' 

, Tile draining the nuirshes, forming a canal as far as Iljcres, 
/ pushing a secure haven, already commenced by Ceintinvm, might 
l?e completed for thirty tliousand livres, and would be followed 
by the most beneficial etfeots to the iiealtli, tlie trade, and opu- 
;Ieiicc of the inhabitants 5 but for a ceaUuy all has evaporated in 
empty wishes. 

To the observer of human nature, Ilyeres is very Inleresling, 
Tlic people are distinguished from the inhabitants of all other 
provinces, hv refinoinent and grntlen(\'-s of manneis; they are 
^ worldly minded, and po^^oss that pliubilily oi’ chaiacter which 
cncfbles them to the favour of persons from all nations of 
liie w^orld. I'hey undcislaud t]icmanagement of the sick, even to 
the mrist trifling miiintia*; with an inordinate love of gain, they 
never forget the pieservaiiou of this fame: much as they depend 
upon Strangers, they always regard them assaen'd. 

iJow inexpressibly sw( el are here the tranquil hours of solitude, 
enjoytd under the serenest hea\eu, embosomed in a land of ever- 
blooming sweets:—hcio have I fi It a soft ecstasy unknown before; 
fur here it was that the illustrious princess once stood, whose ap¬ 
probation is my pride; wljr)m to honour is the happiness of my 
life ; whose name Europe utters willj levereiua^; and whose fame 
the hislfuy of the sc ieuccs will render immortal! 

1 cannot concludti this letter, 1 think, more acceptably, than 
with a few general liints for tlr; udvaucemeut of your health aiul 
convenience. 

I take it for granted tiiat, since you have allollt d only twx-Ive 
hundml dollars for the expruees of your joiniicy hitlier, you mat 
without a servant, and master of the Ihencli language; that you 
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art* provided K tiers of credit from a substantial house, a 
jKisspojt Ironi the French audjassador, and with letters of recoiii- 
nieiulatioii forrv<*ry iiuj)<)i(aut town through which you intend to, 
pass : but this is not enough lor one in vour precarious state of 
health. 

In order to avoid llic d(’test!d)le post-(‘arrlages, you wotild dO v 
well to hire a separate con\('\aiiee at Frankrnrt on the Main^v' 
alighting at tin V\ eideiihof, to rot \onrsolt. "1 his house is particu¬ 
larly to he reeonnnended losiek travellers, for its open easU'insilu- 
aliojj; fjf)in uhenee you jnay coiitiime your nnitc, either tluough 
Alsace or Swisserluiid. ^ 

Shouhl you chuse the former^ you may go to Strushurgi 
the diligence, in afiout forty hours, v\hor('you' \^ill find anotliw 
tajually coiut nient 0) lake you to Lyons. lu the latter ca^, 
yon can proceorl to liasle, in the imperial fliligence, tilted up 
in the Fn ia‘h style, wlieiejou uill nuet with another to 
loiiM'Yyou U) (Jenev.i; from ^\llence vou [n'oceed to Ijyousvvilli 
a com irr. At Slrashurg, the house of W'eis^ is well known for its 
fine situation and evlienio cleanliness. Al llaslc, you would do 
well to lodgi* \v ith I selm, at 'The ^J'hiee Kings; and at (Jenevn, 
auK lialanCi'S, vvln’r** you will be well satislJed with du* attendance 
and table. Shouhl you ])iefi r an inlerior inu, you will) peihaps, 
do better to pot up at the Kiune. 

At li^olls, wheie you V lii, of cotcso, red a fr \v days, there 
is good ac<*ommodalU)n at the Peie an F.oe, Mtintcd in l!ie 
Flai'e do 'JVnanx; oi liie ildlt l dv^ Amhas^adeuis, in the Place 
fh’Ihiror!?'. From Lyons you can go to jSL-i.sc'iiles in the dili- 
geuee; Imt yon mu'^t take your pkice in time,Vu' you will not 
procure one. I slioulv! advise yon by no means to go by water. 

When yon ar)iv(‘ at Marv'dlis, do nutU' elciL to chiise an 
open and sunny ri-.ddeuce, .should you design to stay tlierc lor 
unv length of time. Vou wonitl find ii eonduciVe to health to 
let vour ftiod be simpie, chii'Hv eousistmg of uinllon, fruits, 
and wine, which you Iuac iind (as before remarked) iu high 
pt'rfection. 

Wb^ *n you wisli to proceed to llycivs, take the diligence, 
which st'ls off ill font m llie nun nmg, and lurive.s at Toulon 
between six and ven in the i‘’,enmg. I’lom thence, I shouhl 
advise you to take a horse, and nrocecd to livercs, sending vour 
by the I'naiivbcart. If you in.'iiw'^c your journoy tlius, 
it will not cost )ou iiioit; tluiii six livres; oliiorwiso, you must 
fjay tcu or twelve'. \ 

The best time for visltiii" Hyeres il the midiJle of September, 
returning to (.eimauy at the cud of April, by which you avoid 
• the autumnal storms. 
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Qo your arrival in Fiance, do not omit to enquire what is 
'itemed contraband. Shew >oiir moiiej without lusitatJon, 
lul do not forget to a!»k foi a paiie-ciiaui, which wiij readxl} be 
granted. Do not omit to use jour w'orsted stockings, fur- 
tmoes, and other waiiii dothiuii, "ith which jou ha\e, of touise, 
been careful to provide joiiisdf, and which arc indispemabii (or 
the preservation of your health. i\djcii.'—My next willbc fioia 
Kiaza, to which place 1 am now hastening. 

I LEITER 

ilt^lVAL AT MZZA. — COUNCKY A N O CrLTCRI SI TV A- 
»»]f«yiON OF nil: town— nib RAVPAcrs.— iiKiiAir — 

Observations on niL in\i)r, iNTHjiiiy, and cii- 

MATE.-WOMfcfaTIC AlUt ANOTMEN IS.-A.iLSl MLNT.S. 

—GENERAL REMARKS, &C. 


Ni77v, hnuarit 18(14. 

H . 

AVING taken thlppinjr at Iljercs^ f landed hou dttti a <lin- 
geious navigation ot three da3^, and was (mliantfd with the 
Tiew of the Io\( ly gardens, .indgiovfs of almond and ounge- 
tiees on the opposite shoic Thue are ' aiious eoiwe3onc( s iioiu 
Ilyeics to Ni^/a IJ3 InuJ, tin post, tin <onrui, the diligclue, 
or retein con\( vaa(f s, bv w..Ui may take cilhei afdiata 
tO)ouisclf, wbifh is v(iy t'lko 30m ] issage 111 

a coasting-\» whuh inturntnhnt. 

The rountiv khiIuI N1//1 is in an cxieihnt state of cultuation; 
partK ulai 1 \ the half It ig uebeloii 30U H *rhuH'town,piesfiit- 
inga bt autihil aiid\£nu ^aU u assenibhigc ot In a es^ g(uduis,\int- 
jaids, Jvt ivc. t>n I a( h side of the lonl lartiui on aou come 
to the old Huufh* ti»ii ahbe\ of St. Pons; and beyond that to 
the late 1 laiu iscan (loistt 1 Ciiniez. Fiom the ti n ires of botii^ 
but paitnulaiK ol thw.latttr, 3 lU may couU mplate the most 
niagmfjcent and nniinig pios) ect. 

^Ihe town lies at the foot of the mountain Montalban, and by 
1^0 meins abounds ni rcmail* tbk tdihccs, altliough most of the 
rhuichesaie intenuilly v\i 11 Of f oiated , that \\ 01 thy of the most 
attentionib tlu calheihal, wlaicit is easy to peiceive that3ou 
aie ou thebordiis of ItJ). 

llie lampaiU afloid a Lha:nung displii 3 of line s<ener}', pic- 
seiiting, asitwLie, amw OAje^t itevciN step. 

Not less dehghttul Is lli; lung and sparjous teiraoe adjoining 
tlie shore of the gulph, iiam 30U may contemplate a- 

variety of pleasing objects, and enjoy the must leficshiiig nea- 
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The trade of Nizza is certainly an insignificant provincial one: 
its chief articles arc oil, silk, oranges, lemons, and vegetables; 
for uhich arc returned (clnefly from Marstilies and Genoa) corn/ 
i shawls, linen, Jjartiware, spices, sugar, coft’eo, salt, &c. 

U'hc princi{)al branch of industry appears to be the prepara- 
tioo, of perfumery, uhich has increased very much, to the great 
injury of Crrasse, since the union of this place M'ith France. 

'riie climate of Mizza (during the five months) is undoubtedly 
the mildest and most salubrious in all the stuitli of France, De¬ 
ducting a few storms preceding and following the vvintcr solstice, 
it is impossible to live uiuler a milder heaven. Nothing is to be 
apprehended from cold, the Ingh chain of Alps entirely barring its 
access; this mild temperature produces, however, one evil, and 
that not a slight one; 1 mean the number of insects which' 
abound, not only here, but in llyores and Marseilles; parti- 
culaily the largo gnats, which, notwithstanding the use of iron 
bedstead^!, moss-beds, nets, fumigations, &c.ahvays remain a great 
nuisance. 

Every aiticle is here full as expensive as in ]\I:uscilIes, per¬ 
haps, even more so. On your arrival, you may go to the llotd 
dcYork, in the place St. Dominique; after which it would he 
hctt<T to take lodgings in the suburbs, making a definite agree- 
iiui>t i\>r every tlniig}OU wisli to liave, and being very particular 
as to tire cleanliness of the furniture. Take care to avoid living 
in a country-house, as they are generally damp and unhealthy 
during tire winter, 1 would not advise you to provide your own 
food, but agree to have it serif from an hotel: and as the water 
is bad, you should never us*‘ any without passing it first through a 
tilt(‘ritig-stoue, ^ 

iieside the variety of charming promenades vvitJi which Nizza 
abounds, tlicie is u theatre, a casino, a reading-room, and a 
ciiculating libraiy, by no means to be despised, 

LEll ER XXIV. 


WAY To VinLAVRANCA.-SITUATION.-WARM CI.IMATE, 

AND FINE VEGETATION.-WAY TO MONACO.-PICTU- 

KliSOUE SCENEKV.—HAVEN, AND TRADE.—MENTON.-— 
Ri: MARKS. 

Vri-i-Ai-iuNCA, Jannarify 1804. 

J- OE see I am constantly advancing along the coast, and 
shall conclude this from Menton, a litwc sea-port. Villafranca 
is not moie than three (juarters of a ll^ague from Nizza; it is 
most pleasant to go by wate*. The vi»v of the roads, the high 
VISCUEK.] • ■ ' 
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mountains^ itie isthmus^ the distant scenery formed by the town; 
iti^ woods, the little batteries peeping between the lofty trees, 
with a nuw| her of other interesting objects, were truly picturesque 
and delightful. 

The climate of Villafranca seems to be still hotter than lli'il; 
of J^izza, from the concentrations of the sun’s rays bctweCm 
the moiiiitains. The Ceratoria siliqua may here be seen in as 
much perfection as in Catalonia; and were it not for tlie indo¬ 
lence of the inhabitants, ananas might also be grown: the 
little isthmus is, how'ever, w*ell cultivated, and produces the 
iinest oranges, lemons, and olive-trees, some of the latter hav¬ 
ing trunks six feet in diameter. 

From Villafranca 1 passed over to Monaco, preferring tlie 
]bnd conveyance, though inconvenient, f^r the sake of enjoying 
the fine country, and was fully recompensed viheu I ascended 
Mount Eza, by the prospects from its towering sainniit. From 
thence 1 proceeded to the little village Ezu, which lies on the 
sea-shore, on a steep declivity; and passed on through naked 
and gloomy rocks to La Turbia, where the remains of a mo¬ 
nument, erected to the honour of the emperor Augustus, are 
still to he seen. A few paces behind Turbia, Monaco is dis¬ 
coverable, standing on a rock united to the main land by an 
isthmus, which may be considered as a sort of peninsula. 

You now descend one high mountain, and ascend another, 
until you finally reach Monaco, 'w hich consists of nothing inoi c 
than about half a dozen miserable and thinly inhabited streets, 
forming the town, to the left of which lies tlie castle. 

The only thing worthy of notice in this Petit Paris,” as the 
inluijbitants call' d it before the revoluiion, is n beauliful terrace, 
formerly belongitig to a convent of nuns, coiniiiaiiding u line 
and extensive prospect as far as Corsica. 

The rocks on which Monaco lies, are overgrown with Cactui 
apurilia, and form a sort of winding harbour, tolerably sf cure, 
except with an east wind. Monaco derives, however, little 
advantage from it, as it possesses only some small craft for the 
conveyance of oil and lemons to Nizza and Maiscilles. It would 
be unjust to omit mentioning the politeness of the inhabitants, 
although Monaco is one ol’ the most wretched places in the 
whole department. 


Mfn roN, J^nMfvrv, 1804. 

A PICTURESQUE ,'^'countrv, and a profusion of lemon- 

trees, announced to me n|y approach to ihii* opulent little lov/ii; 
i 1 fact, the lemon-trees constitute its whole wealth. The fruit i<^ 
lent by the inhabitants toi France, l:.i>gluiMi, Holland, and l)cn- 
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mark; there are individuals w hose gardens produce them from 
10 to I£,000 livres per annum^ although a tliousaud lemons 
never sell for more than 2^ livres: as Menton has no harbouri 
foreign ships are obliged to anchor a quarter of a league distant 
open sen, where they receive the lading from small vessels. 
'U’lie inhabitants appear to be very good-natured and obliging, 
A stranger may, without scruple, enter a lemon-garden, and 
runs no risk of offending the proprietor should he gather 
some of the fruit. The finest of these gardens belongs to Car- 
iiolet castle, formerly the property of the prince of Monaco, 
and sold during the revolution for a mere trifle.—I must slso 
mention that, at a small distance from Menton, grow a quantity 
of fine palm-trees, whose branches are sent to Italy, and form 
HO inconsiderable part of the trade of this town. 
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quarantine regulations 

AT 

MARSEILLES. 


JNTJi0DUCT10^. 

T 

TIE plague can only be propagated by toiicliiiig infected 
objects.—I'liis ina\im is the I’omuiation upon A\liicli all quaran¬ 
tine regulations arc founded. No comnuniieatiou is held until 
the pos.sibility of infection is vanished, or the perfect health of 
the suspected objects is fully ascertained:—this fundamental 
principle must be recognized in every stage of (jiinrantine. Thirs 
it is in Marseilles, where everv thing is under tlie dnection of a 
board of health, .subject alone to the contioid of government. 

In order cleaily to understand the excellent and celebrated 
quarantine laws/of Marseilles, a distinction mn.st be made be¬ 
tween the preparatory measures and the proper qiiaiauline. Un¬ 
der the former is comprehendixl every thing relating to the e.\- 
amination of sui.pected ships, &c. Und<*r the latter, every 
thing necessary for cleansing and piinljing thein. Of both 1 
shall .‘'peak at laigc. 


EXAMINATION Of' THE CEil'nriCATES. 

All sliips coming from the Levant, and other suspected 
ports, must anchor, on their arrival, in the gnlph of Marseille!?, 
near the Island Pomignes, a l<;vv sca-leagues from the town. 
Here they are examined fr<^jiitiie fort by means of a speaking- 
trumpet :—Whci e do yoiAome from ?—What is your uuuni f— 
What is your lading?—\\h:lj corllficate have you'” 



EXAMINATION Ol? CERTIFICTES. 


Upon the certificate depends the necessity of performh>K <jua- 
rantine, and its duration These are received from die Fretidli 
consul, in the place where the ship takes in her lading, and con- 

t iij every particular concerning the state of health there, exactly 
%\ conscientiously set forth : according to the variations tliey ocni*^ 
tai.i, they are called “ Patrntc netlc,” or touchcePaldite 
.soiip^onucc/^ or “ brute.” 

They arc called “ Pateiitc nette,” wtien the stale of health is 
descTibed as perfectly free fiom every infectious diseuw*. Pa- 
t(‘ute touchee,” when the ship, though at the lime free from «idk 
persons, came to tlieni from a suspected port. “ ]^^tente soup- 
tjonnee,” when they declai e there prevailed in the port where 
the vessel came from, a pestilential or epidemical disease; w 
that she held communication with carav.ins coming Itotu countries 
where the plague rages; and finally, I^itentebrute,” whendicy 
expressly declare, that the plague rages in the haven, or adjacent 
country, and that goods arc on hoard coming from thence- 

According to these ceitificates are tlui nature ci.d dmutionof 
quarantine decided, and ibr their uulhenticily llu' consul luu^ 
answer with his life. 

No ship coming from a suspected port or harbour can be«Ml- 
initted : and should the captain have, in this rcs])cc:t, boeu guiJly 
of negligence, or insincerity, it ex}X)ses him to many iuconvo- 
iiicnccs, and severe punishriicnt- 

vAccordlug to these certificates is determined near wliat part 
of the island the newly arrbed vessel shall anchor. Ships with 
Putente ncUe,” and “ toucliee,” remain in the usual Jmrbour 
of Uie island, where the place is assigned to each: vcsseltt, oa 
the contrary, with Patentc soupc^oimce,” and brute/ must 
anchor in a small cove called la Grande Prise, on the iiorlJi i>ide 
of die huibour. 

As soon as tlie ship is at anchor, the captain must go to tlie 
bal>ilaliou of the Substitiit du Pureau,” a clerk appoinl-od 

by the board of health for this purpos<i;-and lane com- 

nu'iicts (naturally at a necessary distance) a new and mi¬ 
nute examination, which, when taken down in writing, ii 

transmitted to the cliicf board. Captaus ha\ing Patciites 

iicttes,” and ‘Mouchces,” receive permission to go to the Con- 
ftigne; while those who have “ Patentes soup^oiinees” and 
brutes,” are sent to the lazaretto: in order, liowever, to pje- 
vcnl all communication with llicin in the interval, a iiuteau de 
Service” is appointed to tow them toVhe place of destimition. 

I'he Consigiic is a building W'here |ie chief board uf iieallli 
sits ; it is situated to the left, at the cnttaiice of the haven of Mar¬ 
seilles, under the fort of St. Jean, and Is built uu a lising ground: 
it contains three large rooms^ some srlall ones, an antichambeo 
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' and maga 2 inc; all the windows provided with iron grates. In the 
fore-pa»t is a pier whore the boats are brought up. When the 
captain arrives^ the first thing is to administer the oath; but for 
this, no bible i‘i used, and only a square paper with the begins 
ning of St. Jolm’s gospel; this, covered with glass, and pasted* tO 
a boaid of the s.tme si/e, is learhed to him with a long bandh‘, 
while the officer pronounces with a loud voice, Sw'ear, that you 
will speak the ti ulh 

After this fonnalitv, which is never omitted, commences a 
minute enquiry;—here do you come from?—What is your 
name P—What lading have joiiP—When did jousail?—Have 
you run in any wheie dining your voyage, or held any commu¬ 
nication at sea f—What luggage have you?—What passengeis 
have vou?—W hat is the geneial slate of health on boaid your 
vessel —In a word, they make every enquiry possible in such a 
case; after which the captain must deliver his ceitilicate, by 
placing it in a vsplit stick, which is held to him for the purpose : 
when it has been been ciipiicd in vinegar, it is spread out on a 
boaid for the peiusal of the intendant, who compares it with the 
declaration bcfoie icctivtd, and only pionouuccs it regular'' 
in case of the most peifect accordance. 

k)hould the captain have letleis, he must deliver them in like 
manner: those for the government and persons of rank are fu¬ 
migated, those for the men Innts arc immersed in vinegar, and 
cut open at the edges, and carefully searched, to prevent the cn- 
closuie of patterns, &c. 

For funngatmg tlie letters, an oaken cylinder is used, six 
French feet in height, and a foot and a half in diameter, covered 
at every joint w'fth iion; the top is provided with a cover, and 
the bottom enliielv open: two feet below the cover, a small 
grate is placed, and under that a ring, which exactly fits u coal 
nre of the same size. Whcnlctteis aie to be fumigated, they are 
laid on the giate, and the cylinder placed over the lire into which 
the perfume has been previously thrown; by tlie closing the lid, 
the evapoialion is prevented, and the letters absorb the smoke in 
every pait, while the writing and paper leinain uninjured. 

This being ended, the ca^4ain returns to Pomegues, where, 
underaguaid, he awaits the resolution of the boaid as to the 
nature of the quarantine he must hold. Should his Patente" 
be “ soupconnee,'* or brute,” and be be subjected to the Jaza-* 
retto, he is again examined on the quay, and must then lelurn 
gu board, lu exjrectuliou o^j^further orders. 
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^\^Thkre are four things which have an iiithicm e in tho ap- 
pdmtmeut of quarantine with respect to its nature and darution^ 
viz. the certificate, the goods, the harbour from whenct! llie vessel 
comes, and the incidents which may have happeiiud during the 


voyage. 

With respect to the first, it has been spoken of; we therefore 
pass on to the second, namely, the goods, which aie classed as 
cither susceptible of vaicclioxi ($usce^)tibleH), or not susceptible 
( non-suaceptibles,) 

Those susceptible of infection are, wool of every kind, cot¬ 
ton raw and sjuui, llax, hemp, oukiiin, goat’s hair, silk, linen, 
woollen-stufis of all kinds, epiinge, fuis, morocco, dry skins, 
books, paiclmicnt, Spanish-lealhcr, paste-board, feathers, coral- 
boads and rosaries, hardware, cloallis, money, fresh llowers, 
uiitaired hemp, and cordage, 

Goods not susecjitiblc arc, spices of all sorts, coffee, orpi- 
nicnt, tobacco, raw coral, undressed hides, gauze, peai 1-ash, nitre, 
w'ax, ivory, gall-nuts, natrum, grain, shell, fruits of all soits, ore, 
plants used for dying, cochineal, ashes and soda, oil, mnuirals, 
salt im al, dried fruiLs, wdue, spirits, and liquids in genoal, horn, 
esparto, tallow, and tarred coidage. 

'riie vessels arc alt classed for their quarantine according to 
the harboiH's from which they come, ^I'hose Irom Dalmatia, as 
far as i^^gypt ,;nul Morocco, come under the fust mentioned 
quarantine; those fiom'JVipoIi and A!gi(Ts, in the second; and 
those from Constantinople, Smyrna, the Jitack Sea, &c. in the 
diird ; thiscla.ss extends also to (he Spanish, Italian, and Nortli- 
Ainerican harbours, (on account of the yellow-fever) according 
as the ship was laden ne arer or farther from tiicse pJan es. 

7 he fourth or last point influencing tho nature aiul duration of 
die quarantine, is formed by the incidents orciirriui befoje or 
during the voyage, for example: When the plague luged tor the 
last lime, and how lung in such sea-port ?—WhelfiLT, during 
tho passage, any person or persons had become ill, or died ?— 
Whether the ship had been boaidi'd by a corsair?—Whether h«? 
ran into one or more suspicious poits?—Wlielher he has had 


any suspicious comimmicalions while at sea? 

In oultu' moie cleaily to shew the modifications of the <|ua- 
ranline, wc state it as follows: < 

1 , Ships with Paleiile nette,” *SU]a|tt>g hoi.id sust 
ceptibles,” from any of the sea-poiT.slM|P^ cast of Dalmatia, 
Dgypt, and Morocco, must peifoiju quaraulmc twenty days. 
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Ir. Ships with Patenie touchcc,” having similar goods, and 
coming from the same port, must hold quarantine t\vtnt}-flvc 
clays. 

UN Ships vitli “ Patenie soup^onnoo/’ goods similar from 
l?ie same harbour, must submit to twenty-five da\s 
and the goods an*, dining nine days, ex()OScd to the air. 

)V. Ships with “ ]"alcnte brute,” lading the same, perform 
quarantine ihitty days, pixceded by a fourteen days' airing of the 
goods on boaol. 

Vfc Ships vuh Patcnte netfc,” lading non siisceptibles,” 
coining from the suine port, must perform quarantine eiglitceii 
days; those with PalciUe^tuuehee,” twtnty days; with Pa- 
lentesoiipi^’onnee. ’ twenty-tne da^s, ami foniUen dajs previous 
airing of the goods ; withPatt nte hnue/* thirl) (Jays quarjiitme, 
and fowrtefui d:r)s prixious airing of the goods on iioaid. 

VI, Ships w ithPatente mUe,” goods “ su-Sd ptibli*s,” fiorn 
llie ports of '^rii|u/|j and .Ugiers, must be l\v<*nt\-eiizlit d.us in 
quaran^ne; with Patcnte toiu^u'e,” bom tlu' same poit, cargo 
llie same, thirty da\s; vvltli Patente soups^.mice,” cai^n the 
same, comiug from the same port, thirty-five days, and loiirleen 
days airing^ of the goods" on boarrl; willi “ Patente briiie,” 
lading the sar.,, from the same port, forty da>s, and three 
weeks airii^of tlui gotuis on lioard. 

VTI. Ships with “ i'atente nette.” ^oods non susreptililes/^ 
coming from the same jiort, hold < lantine t\\ent\-iiv( da\s; 
with Patente loucliee,'' tliirly dajs; wiih “ PatMUi' 
^cimee,”lhijt\-five da\>, and ton days airing r>f the goods; null 
** Patente bnite,” fo/ty days qiiaiaiUiiit*j and tom teen day s 
airing of llic goods on board. 

vni. All vessels coming from Constantinople, the (-haniub 
Smyrna, anil the ports of the Black Sea, are, without regard to 
fhfcir Patfnlior lading, or any distinction whatever, coih 
sidered as vessels with Patenie brute,” goods susceptible.” 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The cormnon quarantine regulations are to I>eobserved only 
when nothing has happened before or during the voyage ; sl'ould 
a ship, for example, sail fourteen days after the txasiug of the 
plague, it is condemned to the most ngid quarantine; should it 
have ceasf'd from sixty to seventy days previous to the sailing, 
the qnaiantiue is less strict; lias it ceased from seventy to eigluv 
days, it is ^ibsei ved as in P;4teiite touchee,” and only after the 
eightieth dav, observed us atentc nette.” 

Should the ship h||i||b^'ri{ boarded by a corsair, the question 
then recurs^ From w^^^rtswas he dispatched.^ and should the 
plague hale raged there, t^e ship must observe quarantine as 
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with Patente tonchccbut should the plague have raged in 
that port attbotijufi the corsair left it, the quaiantine must be 
perforii) us wuh Patente biute/^ If, ho^vever^ the vessel 
li.^yi^Jieen iorty days at sea since the boarding, \^ithout any one 
becoming hick, or dying, the castoinaiy quarantine is only pro¬ 
longed ten da)s.—I now proceed to speak of the manner of per¬ 
forming quarantine. 


QUARANTINE. 

By quarantine we understand all things relating to cleansing 
and purifying a vessel: these vessels nray Ijo cither suspected of 
infection, or actually infected. In both these cases, however, 
the same rtgu!a(ious luust be obsdvcd, excepting only some 
trides. b\>r llie sake of ordtM' ue sliall speak separately of the 
qiiaraiitine of the ship itself, tliat ol the crew, passengers, and 
goods. 


QUARANTINE OF I'lli*: SHIP. 

The ship, on its arrival off Poinegucs, is obliged to remain 
in that part of the liurhonr where* it fuht anchored. It is attended 
by two gnaiil-boats, and sevciul soldii rsare sent on board to pre¬ 
vent all comiinnii'-atloii, and to see that no otlier vessel ap¬ 
proaches within a iniMdred tois. 5 of the island; niui that the 
whole ship is, every where, daily washed and cle*anscd. 


QUARANTINE OF THE CREW, &c. 

With the quarnntlno of the ship, that of the crew and pas- 
seni^ers is also eoniu cled; the lirst receive their food from a con- 
siderable distance, reached to them witli long poies : the crew* 
of every sinp is allowed l)y law to bsh in ;’u* l;:nbour, yet in 
such a iiniiiner as not to have the slightesi coriUiuniiration with 
the shore, livery sailor is examined daily by the luiaid onboard, 
and should the least SMuploni of fever bi‘ peiceived, be is iii- 
sTantly rt?mo\ed to the lazaictio; as is th<‘body of every person 
dying on board, lliul it may be can fully dissected. 

Besides this, an account of the siuuilion erv one on board, 
and of every occurr(*ncc, is daily Iransinitted to the board for 
considiiatioo. 

d’he passt ugers have ihcir clioicc whe'bor tluv will pci form qua¬ 
rantine on board the or in the 1 ^airetto : shonid they preler 
the former, it mu-i be with l!ie con//c!% ot> the l aptain; should 

tliev w'isli the lain r, ihcv n;:i4 liv<‘ ii\ ;heij‘ nwn expencto 

• • • 

F\vv wish to rejnain ou bo.u'!. imi/.-s ltd toil fiom avarice or 
f:shccu.] k 
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fjxlreme poverty. In the latter case, the captain may be forced to 
keep them on board, without any remuneration. 

Passengers repairing to the lazeretto cannot leave the \e^A 
till all their luggage is strictly examined. They are conv^ed 
in the ship’s boat, which is towed by a quarantine-boat On 
their arrival at the lazaretto, tliey are received in a thick cloud 
of smoak, prepared for fumigating them, and immediately at¬ 
tended by a guard, who conducts them to their room, and never 
leaves them during their stay; tlieir cloatlis, &c. are hung up in 
an arcade to air.—If there be animals in the ship, those with 
long hair are cleansed on board; short-haired ones arc forced 
to swim to land. Birds are sprinkled with vinegar, and then 
regarded as purified. 

QUARANTINE OF GOODS. 

It must be here, in the first place obsei ved, that both the quality 
of the goods, and the purport of the certificate, may make an es¬ 
sential difference in the manner of performing quarantine: the qua¬ 
lity of the goods decides whether they must be conveyed to the 
lazaretto, or whetlier they may remaiu on board; the certificate 
decides whether they must be purified on board previous to 
being taken to the lazaretto. 

Corn, shell-fruit, ore, bars of metal, ashes, soda, oil, mine 
nils, salt meat, dried fruits, wine, spirits, horn, esparto, tallow, 
and tarred cordage, may remain on board. 

Wool of all kinds, cotton raw and s|)un, flax, liomj), oakum, 
gfiat’s-liair, silk, linen, stufl's, and sliawls of all sorts, spungo, 
furs, raw and dried hides, morocco, books, parchment, Spanish- 
leather, pasteboard, feathers, strung beads and rosaries, liard- 
ware ; all articles manufactured with cotton, silk, wool, luinp, 
flax ; money, luggage of all sorts, fresh flowers, uutairod cord¬ 
age, spices, cidlcc, and tohac/o in sacks, bags, and bales, 
wrought copper and copper-filings, cochineal, plants for dying, 
wax, elephant’s Icclli, potash, gall nuts, nitie. and iialunn, must 
be conveyed to the lazaretto. ... 

The purifying of goods on hoind lasts from ten to twijity- 
one days, although someliines subject to modifications from 
circinnstances. 

Goods from ship.s having Palente nette,” may hv conveyed to 
the la/uretto in the ship’s l/jat; butiti all otlu r cases tlie (|n:iran- 
tine-boat must be used. / It is a rule, from Michaclinus to 
Easter, that nothing can 1 b conveyed to the shore before seven m 
the morning, or after thre^ in the afternoon: and from Easter to 
Michju^hnas, nothing can conveyed before five in the mojning, 
nor after live in the evening; aud uu exact calculation is made 
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tlial no more goods be admitted on land, than can convcnicntlj 
be received into the lazaretto. This apj>ears to be a very wise and 
regulation, as it renders all private communication 
vvnh the land impossible, and totally prevents smuggling. 

We shall now proceed to say a few words on the construction 
and internal regulations of tlie lazaretlc*, or pest-house, itself. 


the LAZAREITO AND ITS INTERNAL REGULA¬ 
TIONS. 

The lazaretto, or pest-house, is situated on an eminence 
about fifty toiscs north of the town. It consists of two grand 
divisions, each of which contains a number of apartments for 
passengers and goods; the one being for persons actirally infected, 
the othci* for those only suspected of infection: and the whole, 
together with the halls, pumps, and grass-plats, are so arranged 
as to have distinct communications with each distinct shij). 

Tlic whole building is surrounded by a wall twenty-five feet 
liigh. On the land side it has onlv one eiilranec; and on the 
scu .side, a great number. It was built in JfitJb, but bus only 
been in its present improved state since 1757. 

It is under llie diri etion of a superintendent, wbo has, at bis 
disposal a lienteiiaiit and a certain number of soldiers. The 
person generally e!ios«!n to fill this office is a merebant well versed 
in the Levant tradi ; be must be unmarried, or a widower: his 
salaiy is very eoiwideral'le, and be is proliibited fioni receiving 
any penjuisite, cither from captains or passongeis; and lie must 
never be absent from bis post in the day-time without special leave, 
and at night, on no ace<)unt whatever. The lieutenant, who 
must also have been at the Levant, is subject to the siinu! re¬ 
strictions !is the siipeiintendent, as be is in all c ises regarded as 
bis rt'presentative. 'I’bc giuird must luaLe their rejiort of every 
incident every day. 'i’be eoMc/ergey, or door-keepers, are se¬ 
lected with the greatest caution, as the nature of their office 
icquircs the utmost-vigilance and probity. 

KEfJlJLATIONS FOlf THE PASSENGERS. 

Tuk rooms allotted to the passengers contain as little fnrnitnre 
as possible; every liro-pl:ice lias a double grate before it, and 
all bedsteads are of iron. Tlic food i' prepared for the passengers 
bv a lifiili’itr, and conveyi d to then* by the guards; and with 
other things they are supplied by a purveyor. 

'Hie p.tsseiigeis can have no intcrounsc with any one, Imt at 
a considerable distance: those whos. liieiuls are allowed to see 
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them, have the privilege of going to a grate which is surrounded 
a moat, and reaches the top of the building. 

Should any one discover tlic slightest symptom of fever, he is 
immediately isolated ami attended by a pliysician, at compani^^^^ 
by the superintendent, who waits at the door, should he .stand 
in need of a surgeon, one is procured, who, for a handsome 
recompcnce (made liini by the sick person), in!**-! attend, and 
can' leave the lazaretto vnily with his jKilic -.*. If his disease be 
alarming, it is carefully kept secret; >lionld lie \ush to make a 
will, he must dielate it to a notar)^ ..hr. is pUsced at the door, 
and writes it iii presence of the •‘e; c ntoiideia ; should he v. ish 
to confess, the priest attends hi.u jionc, but p^acis himself iu 
the opposite corner of the u.vn, hears iii.> conicssion, and i;:ves 
him the absolution, witin.ut ap'pioat liing him . extreme ueclion 
and the viaticum aie never aLlmmir-len d, and t!u pi lest is after¬ 
wards obliged to sueartliat he lias not appio:!(ued or touched 
the sick prison. 

Should the patient die, the cornsc' ii draw o froni tlie i)ed with 
long ropes, at the ends of whicli are iron Im ! ^, and *'fm'-c\Ld 
in the night to the place (/f i..lcrmeni adjo.;i'!ig tin* !)ii:Idiug> 
where it is thrown into the d widi evm', diiu'; that ha-i been 
used on the occasion. The/ooiu is |nurii!io<!. fumigiJM!, and, 
‘if necessary, several times whito-wash^'d. 'I'lic b'd, iieimtiy 
thing which the room f'Oiuuiucd, h. aiic:! lor iloity or hnty 
days. 

I shall conclude by just ob;iei'\ing, that taken from 

ships actually having the pl;'.e,uc on b(\u'd, uic immmed in tlie 
proper pest-house; there they may be said to be bnrietl, 

since no person is allowed to miUi their room. Food, medicine, 
&c. is given them in baskets, fixed to lou'i: poles; and the at¬ 
tending sin goon and pliysician arc si para':* :i from them i)y an 
iron grate. Should the patient recover, he «i >t [lermitted to 
leave his room for twelve weeks ; s! onld lie (he, he is buried 
as before described; tlie giave is tilled willi unslakid Inno, and 
not opened till the expiration of tliiitv or forty years. Ail tiic 
furniture of Ins room, and al iiis effect^, are immefhately brnm 1; 
and the walls chipped olf some inclics dee}); after whidi they 
are fumigated, and otherwise cleaii' il for fouiteen d;(\s, and 
then white-washed afresh.—'J'hese an. the admira!>!e regulations 
of an institution, which, in time^ like the piesent, be doubly 
interesting to jjliysichms iUK^.sUtcanicii: an in/iitufioii whh li ’eeiy 
certainly be classed among llic most vespeclablc in Ihriicc, and 
which may be regarded as a trophy of European culture and 
^philanthropy. i 

1 

end of IlSCHElfs TRAVELS. 
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i. UK Island of Uligeii, liaving in latter years 
altractccl the attention and curiosit}^ of strangers, 
lliough at no remote period, it M-as, e^■CM in Ger¬ 
many, considered almost as a ierra incognita, it nas 
natural to suj)posc, that various accounts would 
he iriven of it, each traveller viewino- it tiom 
a diftcR'iit j)oint, or under a diflereiice ('>f ciiciim- 
tanccs, hv whieli Ids mind is Inasst'd. Tiic euthor 
of the following pages flutters himself tlnd; he will 
he found to have avfdded the errors into wliieh so-nc 
of his j)redece.ssors have fallen, wliosc descaljitlons 
abound in inaccuracies, or are imperfect, especially 
those by licllstah, and others. Jle trusts that tlic 
most ndmitc attention to every accessible object 
worthy of notice, during a slay of several montiis 
on the island, and ocular demonstration, or applica¬ 
tion to the most respectable sources of intelligence, 
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.will afford him that good opinion from liis readers, 
which it has been so much his study to obtain. 

Under this idea, he has annexed his strictures on 
the prevalence of mendicity, shipwrecks, strand' 
right, and vassalage, the forest department, damage 
occasioned by the wild stags. See. See. 

The historical part, which was necessary in order 
to explain a number of materia! circumstances here 
related, is taken from Wackenroder, Schwartz, and 
Dahnert; and the statistical remarks have been se¬ 
lected from Gadcbusli and Pachelbel. 


The author having thus spoken for himself, the 
editor thinks it proper to observe, that he has made 
choice of this tour, in consequence of the interest 
which is excited by the great political events now 
happening in the north of Europe. This island, 
though insignificant in itself, may soon become the 
theatre of very important transactions. 
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CKNF.HAI, SUUVKY OF THE ISLAND OF KUGEN. 


T S tl A LI^ premise tliesc letters with a concise geographical sketch 
of the couiiti'v, together with remarks on its natural history and 
.statistics, fiotn a persuasion, that by such meaiLs several passages 
in them will be easily understood, which otlierwise might ap- 
j)car obscure. 

7\s early a.s Tacitus we find mention made of the Kugians^ 
as ionninga family of the aboriginal (iermaus; and it is pro¬ 
bable, that ihev inhabited the shores (>f the Baltic : but whether 
llicso people gave to the island the name of Uiigen, or derived 
it thence, cannot ))e easily ascertained. Jordanes, the Goth, 
cfjainiouly called Jonumdes, gives some accoinU of the Ru- 
gi:nis, and divides them into Ldni-lvUgen inid Elhcl-Rugeii. 
Wiiatever the annalists uiuv relate of the actions ol these peo¬ 
ple is snhjcrt to floubts, one copying the other's words. I hc 
name of Kiigcu first occurs in the writings of authors in the 
ihwi nth and Iwclltb centuries, l^lie most ancient northern au- 
ttiors make some imntion of Reidgodlamlcs, bordering on Vint« 
land, or Wcndland \ and Schwartz renders it highly probable, 
that by tlie word [{(‘idgolande, is lo be understuod Rugenland. 
Ilelmold, the monk, who wrote in the twelfth century, describes it 
as an •* Uisulu^ (juatu iin vlnut Roiiif qui ct llugiaiii vocantur^ 
Saxo Grammaticus, Ids contemporary, in his account of the Da- 
nish-Rugian war, in 1 lUS, generally teirns the island Kugia. la 
the documents of latter times, it occurs under tlu; names of Ru¬ 
mania, l{uye, Knyen, aiul Rujie; hence the iusciipliou outlie 
jcal of the ancient town of Gar/. Sigiilmer civitatis Ghurz la 
Ruva ; and to t!ie |)rcsent da\, the lenn Roiy< n is often hcaid 
in the Jawv German, in latter dociuoonts of goverinnenL, it is 
alwass dtmominulcd the sea-giit coiuUry uf ilikvn, oi prlncipa- 
klv of Rn‘.u'* 2 . 
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WithiT^pcct to tlie situation of this isle in the Baltic, to the 
north of {J('nnao\, I sliall just observe, that it extends from 
north-west to south-east, alotig tlie roast of Swedish Poineianiai 
its greatest distance from uliieh (between Stresow and (ineis- 
wald W ieek), being ii[)waicls of fourteen miles ovaa’, and its 
smallest, about one and a quuiter. 

A single glanee at the maj) will prove the singular figure ot 
the country, which it may prohably liave owed to Molent revolu¬ 
tions in nature ; for (he annals of Pomerania give an account of 
a dreadful hurricane which the country oxperieiiced about the 
bi'ginning of the fonrtt'cnth century, and which is said to have 
orca-'ioned mnnerous inundations and ia\agrs, as well as lo have 
opened the Neiie (or, New Deep) 

• An ancient tradition relales, lliut the I'aM'iisnia Monchgii 
was onci‘ cminceted with Ponieuiuia, and with llu islands in the 
liiigian C'oddiai, formed an ji^lhnms. ^1 Ins opinion, respecling 
the eonnections ol’ tiie^e islands, is lanidered still niorr^ proliablc 
l)v the sand-hanks vvlin'li, for miles, smround them. In the vi- 
rinitv of tin* isle of If.iigen are tin* following t’aelve smaller 
ish’s; llifldensee, with \eu Hiisien; lonmaiu, wiih its tour 
ronLiiiuons isJes, I’lei •'Cjanl, (. ikvii/, Laps, -nul \\(dnenii,or 
\\ iihiings; Oefu', l.:hu/, Pulit'^, \ i!m, (iia lswaid-Oi'he, aiul the 
two Slubbers, o; S.iiid banks, namel\, the* l>imd and tlie 
Bawenwa'i a ■ wlsa ii are also called the Small and Large 

Stubhei : the s'.rJ m‘ (io’iomui.iled blind, br ing canead by 
xvaler; wl'l^i the mi'er af>[)eais above ilie level. llu'se last 
two, tog( il»; r w eh li>e iv'iden and Danholm, however, do not 
Appertain !'> b':i:je:i. 

I be ctf (his ish', i. 0. Ir^mi tne iie.itli-i'ast 

<;ijori oi li e Wifiews to Paiiner Oi(, on (lie Ziid:n*, is npuai'dii 
of liiirtv niilrill b ei-tb. Its width is vei ymuajnai: from the 
extieiniu oj i.Mii in ibigge to Subbeiikanirm'r, it amounts to 
iweiity-six m.'le'-; iinr horn the Jsthnms All InisMim, m llkl- 
d' l'sce, lo '1 [jiessovv, in Mbnc.h'jnt, ahont twinty-tlir'^’e niiie.^. 

In eoii-equiaiee of tin' iiiegulai form ol (h<'Se i'^lands and 
iheii ninniaous ( reeks, tin ir e'hneasuiemen; has bta n alteniled 
will, so iv.any dilheulties, that at la'^t it was deemed tK'cvssary to 
7 !ifasiiie eacii di^lriet and island singly* I In's toed pl.n e at the 
t»(;.,inmnu oi llie laghtet-nlh ceiilurv, <tr, moo* projieii), helw'i'eii 
tiie vcais Jti!).i (o l/O'J; wIk'II tlie siufaci' ol lb*'jen and it.s 
<a)ntiguou.s isloh, :u r ol dmg t( f iadebuseh, w :is tcLnei to amount lo 
acn s and peiehes ; to wlmh ealenlalion AI. 

has since aihled tw'o acres. Al. Zolhiei, howtver, slaU s 
it to be at ujrwards of sixtt'en f wrman mm's^ wiiieh slatemcnt 
ifi doubtless tlie mo'^t correct. 


** I'lUccu (xciicaii uj)!e:> Diakf 
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N OI-’ ruK SOIL, 

Tlie wii.olo \vtsl(‘:n di .iiicl of Is Hat, Init little elevated 

above tlie ol the sea ; :uk1 of a luivttire of loam 

and saiul-sloiie ; lait the eua.ilLr joouihI fini'jsl, and tlic isles of 
Uminuny and Ziular, lia\'eaia‘h !>lac'; sail. 'I’ln* pait of 

llir isle risos^ in s(‘Vv ral places, far tin' le’vel of the sea. 

^J'ho eouuti V lo'adaaHy ascends, in cm'I'v diiectn^n, towaul the 
eentre, xdiere it forms the ha^is <»f a in<uiiitain^ <»u which the 
town of Beri*>si is sjtuau d ; and w lin h exceed'*, in lu'ight, all 
llu‘otlicr loejitn niounlains, tla^ sninnntls of (oanil/and das- 
ininul e\eejvi 'd. d his basis is eonncetial with iIjc Jai- 

int/, and nionnlains, wlneli hianch oiJ’ smiilv in ;i 

norlhei n tl(i('ctajo. H- twceii (,/is'ie\it/ O'd l^nthus, liu; eleva¬ 
tions :»(e ineoii.id odih'. Mnnrhi;n! ahonnds in inonnta ns; luit 
the iii'ilies’ ;>M'w.: v/' lmmid ; j)arleail'!!ly Ha* i!/)i:h-*ast ]):irt, 
wliieh teiiniiiali v (he- jnoinoniMr' ol Sinldji n'.a juner. Nor 
is the nin'ila ])) ;.ai I wf ! 1 ,dd.'i-ee de-'titnle oi ('ons!i.Iej'al)le e!r‘- 

A 

vations; whih’ the /niaiUi -ons nia/uNinal!v on liie ide of 
Wiiiaw. 

plains of fu i if lior chiefh, eons;-l of a soil r »mj)os< d 
of sand and lo-iin\ * .ih, !'.:h!\ ihvoarahle lv» ai;rl(‘nllure, 
lliouiili .se\eial disli nl* ^ \e: \ san l\ : tiu' {ground neai tlieseii- 
shore, louaids tiu* soiijh, is imi^dy ’oav i\'^hl. 
winch art' hi^hei nn, and e\l< nd tovvaids the nojtli and caisl, are 
jmrtly steiil, and mfeiseeled by mar :ia •. and inonr-;;ioun(K ; tho 
most ronsidtaabk' of tlu'- hitter of whe h is calhal tlie (Jarvit/, or 
(Jarwiscli; and extends from Silvitz and (hrkow to Posewald. 
'^J'lic low ronntry abont Jasnnmd isino^-l*/ loamy, oxeeptinii* a 
m clv ol sand (‘Xlendnig alosi'a l!ie sli >re in ai tie' leiry: tliu more 
devalt'd part is land, and May stony, d’he biMs of tlie Stn!)- 
ii:t/coiiMls of linu‘and t lialk, co^^aed b\ a j<ota ot loam and 

ft' 

VI actable moiikl. Ills, liowevciy na-nral to s(i:*no'-e, l!iat tliil 
survey of Uk^ soil is onl\ to be consi lf i a! aeneraliy, fori'viai ni 
flic ^‘d\ii\y di'liiets, jncces of lieh eaitli may measionaily be 
ioiiiuh 

Tboiiiili tluae arc no riMa’s in Klijren, there is no want of 
5j)riii”s and iiMilets; the priiK’i|Vil of whuhaie llie'rauhenbacli, 
or Dm V( uheck, diefdnntw, Ne;::e, and Sch*w rivulets. 'J’liere 
is, also, an abundam.eof smaller stieams wliicii sprin;^ up at the 
fool of the sand-iiiils, whieb are nneoimnonly pure a.u! savoury. 
The mineral sjiiinv^s near Sayaid, wliicli luul loui;-been iit;- 
gh'ctctl, liave av..tin becai resoi’ted Iv) since llu* \i*ar I7fjd. 

'^riie prine'jMl I ikes aie tiie liar/ Sea, tlie I’ed vSea, (1;« 
Kiiiepuw Si'u, and the, l?;ack Sva ; whiidi are all in the interior. 
Neaiei to. i!ie l»e.a h, u licM’ iluw ditanubn-yiK: tliemsclvoy, arc tine 
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Ochse, tlie Rappitiii and Schmachter Sens ; the last of M^hich i? 
found to contain salt. On JasDJUnd is the Borg, or Black Se;i, 
in the Stubnit;'. Exclusive of these there are several other 
standing waters in the excavations of the llelds, to uliich tJir 
term of Soil is geuenilly applied. 

I have already observed, that scveivl sj>ols have occasionally 
been detached and waslied away by tlie iiOv»ds; whence a num¬ 
ber of bays and creeks huv'c [>eoii ionot d. 'The largest of these 
is the liiigian Bocldcn, or it is simply e died, the liodden; it is an 
extensive basin, situated to tlu; soulli-tast, between Riigeii and 
l^omerania; it forms several crccLs at Mimclignt and Zudar; 
and its greatest width is between Slresuv/ and Ludwlgsburgh, 
Tl lilt pari of it wliieli lies botwceii Miiueheut and the inland of 
lUigeii, is called the Wester, or TVeiic ^’^ef (the \\ estern, or 
.Deep) ; and tin; j>art between this island a:^d Esedosn, the 
Alte Ticf, or Old Deep : liotli of wdiieh are navigated by the 
huger IneTchant-ves.^els, On the wc^l side (d' the island the 
runs np different parts of the coimtr}. Between lliddensee 
and the PonKTaiiian pronioiitory of Barhbft, it passes through a 
streight, called the Gellan, or Gbllen, into the interior, sepa¬ 
rates liiigen from PonuTaiiia, foims the creeks of Pribrow 
and Laiulow, together with the Kubil/ Lake, divides Uininany 
from Piigen, extends itself airain between lliat island and Oeho 
into a bay; after which it piocceds ihrougb the canal near Hid- 
deusee, where it again is converted into a large lake, between llic 
Bug and Wittovv ; and llnally, thence rims through the Libben, 
a strelglit between the ]?ug and lliddensee. '^J'lie passage by 
way of the Gellen, which wa.sfoj inerly navigable even fur shi]>s 
of considi iable buulen, is now almost clioaked with .'jaiul, and 
has only froni three to four fatiunns in dcpili. In consequence 
of this obsliuctioii are constantly at werk in raisin': 

tlic sand ; andloaihd \es .e!s passing llin.ugh the Gellen jiay a 
duly aceordiiig to their icuiiiage. It af)< iwau!-. foims, in a <li- 
rcctioii from nouli-we.'-t to a d(/iii;!e lake, called llic 

jaemund Budehan Tliis duuiile lake is fiom elc\cu to twehe 
miles in lengiii, !oit lo laoiow, that it can only he i';aigate(l by 
yachts and scluiyls; its gruiU tdcptli is estimated at from six tev 
seven fathoms, d he smaller Boddeii comnieuci s from the Jal- 
niuiul-ferry, runs as far as Proia, sui rounds llic island of l^uliu, 
and washes the shorts of st.veial smaller spots. 

With resjxxl to llu* climate of this island, it is natural to sup¬ 
pose, fiom its higii norlheiU latitude in Gorinany, and from its; 
proximity to the sea, Unit it is severe ; this is particularly felt on 
the A\estcrn coast, at HiUtiensec ancf Wittow. In the spring it 
is much exposed to Uie bleak and hario\\ing easterly winds and 
storms from liic west, which are often suddenly succeeded bj 
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liajsy weather. Even the sismnior is unsettled, the weather fre¬ 
quently changing, and tlie evenings being cool. Sometimes it 
is very stormy, and seldom or never a perfect calm. A lemark- 
able phenomenon occurs hero j)revious to a storm, sumonneing 
the same; namely, the sea, however serene the atmospJiere 
maybe, gives an explosion so loud as to resemble distajtt thun¬ 
der, which smind is heard throughout tlu^ country, especially on 
the mountains. The appearance of sea-gulls up the country is 
also considered as a prognostic of storms. Tlic mildest even¬ 
ings ^re in August; which nibnlh, as well as that of July, in 
general, compose the hottest season. It is, ho\\('ver, diuiug tlie 
early part of autumn that the air is the pun st and the weatlKi 
most constant, where nature seems desirous to make some com¬ 


pensation for the spring; afterwards the west winds begin to 
rage, and great dt^vaslatious me oc<‘asioiu'd by the hurricanes. 
Towards the latttn* pari of autumn, tijc fogs come on again, 
though even in summer a fog is fre(|uciitly see n to rise on a sud¬ 
den from the sea, and which covers the >v1k)1c island like a thick 
smoke, afte r a couple of hours again disapix aring. Ibis pheno¬ 
menon is called sco-daack l)y ih * inhabibii'S. Ibe winter is 
mostly st^vere, and of a long diirathai, so ilc't the streighls and 
bays arc, more or less, covered with ice in Apnl. If in summer, 
the sca-tide repcuudly rise hiph, iho inhabitants of the coast 
prognosticate henct^ a seveie winter. But, in other respects, the 
inhabitants appear to be pretty well eiuiied to their clinratc. 

It may naturally be inferred from llie statement respecting the 
soil, that vegetation must in general bev« r\ j>io'luctive; but a 
still stronger proof of it ma\ collecte d fioin the variety and 
exuberance of its vegetation; this is particulailv instanccti in the 
prolific culture of the different soits of grain; so that the 
island may safely be considered as one of the most tVuilfiil pro¬ 
vinces of North Germany. Tin? parts most adapted for agii- 
cultnre arc the whole western part of Biigeii, t!.;' Ziidar, tlic 
rli?itrict of liappieii, Wittaw, an<l the lowtr part of Jasmuni!, 
Along the coast are a number of rich nu adtrAs; the eastnu 
part is woody; niul every c[u:ivtt‘r of the island is greeted by 
the siniliug countenance of vegetable natme. I\oiuilhstanding 
rile citltlvatcd state of the countrv, and indusirv of its inhabit- 
ants, there are still several heaths ; and even WiUaw contains a 
small portion of uncultivated land on which corn itiighl be raised. 
A barren heath, consisting of hills and vallies, and occasoiially 
covered with undenvood, extends itself to the noitli behind 
Bergen as far as Patzig and Kalswyck, along the bay of das- 
naiind. Independent of this, there aie sevej tl oll4. j baircii 
heaths; for instance, tlieone situated behind Kfuk^ \itz, in the 
iHstrict of Ging^ together with the extensive district betweeu 
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GadeinoU'and BoIdtAvilz, mIjIcU h ( (nniccled on tlic one sutii 
wkh those of Parchlltz, Tc< sseinntz, Lipsilz, and Uaniitz ; a)id 
on l!:e other, paitly willi iho.'t of MuL^litz and Ma.selirnholz t 
this loinniunication is, ho\ve\er, (jecasionallv interrupted by the 
convnsion of soino of llie best spots into roiu land. 7'bu.s, in 
latter }e:ns, ecitain parts of the Boklenil/ and Pat/ig heaths 
have. In a caiebd nianaerinent and <-oj)ioiis luaniire, beam ren¬ 
dered capable of produenij;; erftps ; after whuli they arc suffered 
to remain fallow for a few years. Iji the fl^lrict between Garz 
and CasnevItZj a^ well as in a pail of and in the 

jnouritainous and | ait*^ of the inteiior of Jusnnnni, where 

the smnniils are at llu* iitnio.st coxered with niidcrwoud, Nature 
lias withheld lier bonutiinl hand fM)iii tlie soil. 

The isle of Ivii^cii l>einu dcstitiilc of 'or ks loid ore, there are, 
consequmll), Vf’ix h'w scarcerninuals. <;i liie piincipal 

aredeilved liom tin' s(*a-,sh(.n<s viz. yellow aino r is found on 
Hiddensec, and <*!iaik, in abmidanee, mi llie < oast of Jasnuind. 
in the middle of the peninsuia, and at l!a' faither cxtiemity of 
\A'iUow'. On the isle of .lasinund aio two lime-tilns. Aloni: 
the shore arc oceasonaily lomid ])etnfae(ions and otlicr prodno 
tions ot nature; likcwisi' eonsidciable (luimtllir^ of ciuarlz aii<I 
graiiite-bloeks, whn li an^ lic<jueijtly of an immcnsi) 'ize. Tlie 
\arlous stoiH's dl‘'|>eised, partly in luajis and |>aitlv singly, about 
the fields and heaths, ami even in Llu: I'orests ; and which. In 
some sj)Ots, scarcely projiTt above the sin lace, and are, in ge¬ 
neral, of an Irani dinary si/e, aie not le^s Minarkablc ; they 
are fieqnently brokiaiand emploud m buildings, M. vonJioii- 
stelh II, in the second volume of hi^ woik above quoled, has 
described this j)heiiomenon a shower of stones. Among tlii^ 
common miiu'rals produced by almost eve ry soil, are tlieChinu- 
earth e)n the iyle of lliddensee, wliicli was formeily nmcli in 
use; farllier, clay, jiarlicularly poUci\s-clay, whicli was con¬ 
verted into biieks and tiles. 

There are about MOO different species of wild and cultivateil 
jdants, w Iiii'li are indigeiions, some of whldjar*. of the greatest 
inipoi taiiee in cojumerce. J shall lirst nohec the trees and nia- 
iiagement of tin' foiests. 

The island of l{iii:eii does not abound in forot-trees. 7die 
anterior pait of it along liie f^eli.in is almost destiluU' of them ; 
Zndar alone eontains some woody districts, la the (punter of 
Gingst then* is also a great deiicieney of this naluial product; 
for the small wood beliim’ Tri'iil, togedier with the ffjrests of 
Paiisowitz and Lauilon, arc too inconsiderable to Mipp!} the 
whole ncighbourliood. Tlie most impoitant ffjrcsl district of 
the western part of the island, is lliat which belongs to the Pol- 
dewitz estate. Wiitow, lliddeuseC; Otdw?, and Uminanz^ arc 
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Vf*ry ddlclcnt of wood ; nor are tlicrc any regular forests on 
Miiicligiit. Tlie inhabitants of tliesc distriets arc, in conso- 
quenee, under the neci'ssity of feU hiu!; their wood lor fuel as well 
as ior private use from distant quarters, and at a great expenee ; 
they would frequently, also, be greatly embarrassed, if nature 
had not furnished them with tuif. The wood <' 0 !ninences 
in the VK'inilv of Cusnevilz, and, in diften iit directions, exlonds 
itself paitly to l^iitbus, l^auken, and Cirkow , partly to Ketel- 
shagen, and Ciiehliagrn, on the one side, as far as Ku]>belkow, 
and Iteischvitz, and on llie ether to J^rora and Jasmuud ; 
tliough not in a niannt r .'^oas to lorm a eonliimed for<‘st. "I'luxe 
woods are frequently iiilerseeted by fields, meadows, and habi¬ 
tations : and in several parts consist of single patelies ; or in 
hills or hilloeks, eovi red with tnes. The most considerable 
tori'a-hind m ibis ievi<'i is the (bauit/, a mountainous dLsUict, 
b^doiiging to the donmia (jf Ihitbus ; it consists of upwards of 
'JOOO aerts (if land, fiom whuli tiui whole ish^ of liiigen and 
iMiucligul aie suppla (1 with wood. f'\<'lnsive of thestg there 
OK* also, in some pints, patcht covered witli underwood to be met 
willi ; for iu-.tan((‘, to the north ljelw(‘(ai IJeigeii and IJalswyclw 
In these, as well ns in the hirg(T forests, aie ludd, at ceituiii 
jieriods, auiiiial auctions, when buslies, as W'ell as siiigli; trees, 
are sold to the higliesl bidder. The wood to be disposed of is 
generally divided into small lots, and the purchaser is enabled 
to ascertain Ills quantity by the notches orinaiks indented on 
tlic corner logs; in some instances it is, however, bought by 
llie load. 

In the isle of Jasimuid is llie Stnlmitz, a forest, situated on 
mountains and near the seu-coast, comprising about 3000 acres, 
adjoining the forests of Spieker and Lanker, and allording a 
supply of wood to the peninsulas of Jusiuund and ittow, as 
well as a pait of the isle of Uiigen. 

'^riie larger of these forests consists principally of bt ecli and 
oak-trees, and llu‘ smaller of the a.sli, oak, elm, hazel, 

The tough ash thrives imcoininonly well in this counli \, and, on 
account of its uliliU, merits a more extensive cultivalion than it 
has met with. A greater degree of attention should also be 
paid to the silver poplar, calleil Arhcle, parliculaiU as its growth 
prospers so well in a poor sand) soil, Hut the cuUure of the 
willow has proved still inoro eminently succes.d'ul, because it 
is so well adapted for a severe climate and a meagre soil, llonce 
every species of the willow is met with in all parts of the 
island, particularly in and near to the villages, whore they 
stand without order and singly, and somcluncs funning lows and 
alleys ; they arc either sufl'ered to grow up for the purpose of 
repelling storms^ whence they are denominated stijnn willows ; 
rvgen] c 
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in winch cn-c they afloin a stately appearance, aiul are chiefly 
met M ith aloiii; the l)arns and oullionst's as a Hefence against 
storms; or tlic) an* lopped tor llic purpose of forming hedges, 
or serving otiu r domestic purposes, llere and there we find 
clusters of fh*-trees, known in this island by the name of Tan- 
netikvinipe; but these are the only new plantations of forest- 
limher, and, on lli<M\h<do, of no great conseqnciiee; at least, I 
doubt whether ihej produce limb* -, lit for bniiding, especially 
as large floats of the fn tiunksan^ lVef|nently iaipoilcd from the 
Prussian lciritf)rv. 

On a gencial view% the nianagciiKait of tlu' forests appears to 
me far inferior to tlic stale of aeiiciilture in lliiireii. 'J'liouali 
rangi'rs and fotesteis are ke})t in llu- »'o\ul as well as in tlie pri¬ 
vate domains, stdl lliey appear to be ninth inspectors over the 
forests already existing. Kor do I lecwlhti Itanng Iieaul of 
any new pianlaiions of foiest-limber; but 1 know, tliat consi- 
derabh'patclu s (d undtTwood liavo been rooted up for llu* ))nrpose 
of promoting agiienUnrt'; and tliat from year to yi\n even the 
larger foitsls beeinne tlunner: this is a lanuntable liulh, wliicli, 
at a future pniod, will lie sevtaelv felt bv po^-lerity. V ide 
Paehelb('is Ihdtieuin, Jvt;. pag. 1.^1, where his leiii.uks aic 
liiuhly applie:ihl('to Hiigen, and meiit seiions atli nlion. 

’’I'he eultuie of fruit-tiees m a more impiovetl stale; and 
on sevotal est.ili s aie raided the t lioict’st Sjieeies of fruit. In 
.some of the distiitls of excellent kniiel-fniit is |)io- 

duced. !Jav^f>hein and coo'^el^env l)ush<‘s grow wilom difleieut 
woods . ■ it also a soit ol wnhl<-uirant ( /w/jc.s aljuniin}^ I,.) 

known lit le hy ilie name of svdiintn len, or s< hmargt In. (irapes 
are only giown, par csjui/ir/, agiun.-il wails, witli a southern 
aspect; but in som<‘ yeais flaw tlnive muonniio\ilv w<dl. 

f iuw\ proeerd to a eonsideiation of tlie stale oi aurieuiturc, 
v\hii:b fonns one of the piineipaJ bjaiula s n{ th( ir subsist- 
cnee; and is alt(‘n(lcd to )j> tiu'iit not oiil\ wish a'isidnify, but 
alM» with g;(Ml judgment. 'J !u coinCiv pioduces e\eiy soil of 
gram, (sp<x‘iallv w!u;,t, r\i‘, bai!(\, outs^ p<‘;is (wlnlt'and go \) 
groats, and fnuk-wheat; and, in some places, lentils and niil- 
I' t, Of the liist live kinds tiic annual e\poil.itif)n is vci\ con- 
sulerabic. Independenllv of tluse, llu; i:;!'abitanls cultivate 
flax, hemp, lobar'co, a <i'itain small <pi;mliiy of carruw,a\ and 
linsee/1, and a coiiaKlerablc qiianlit} oJ potatoi s. "Idic ndture 
of Hax', hov.e\cr, has not succeeded lapially in lliigcn as in 
Pomerania; wliellnr this proceeds from lugh cl, or whether 
ihe cliinale and soil be unfavourable to its grow ih, is unknown 
to me; hence a <(uantity of this article is annually mipoited 
from that province, and a considerable portion disposed of by 
the VV'estphaliau linen muuufaclurcrs. The best flax is produced 
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iu tlie isle of Uinmanz, mIioic |»artkiilar attention is paid toils 
culUne. In regard to tlio .species of fodilt^r, red and white 
tnd’oil are principally cultivatr d ; and latterl}, in tons< (jncnce of 
the iinproveincnts introdiua d (.>u se\eral ^‘stules, Ictlhi^ them lie 
OvTa'iionally lullou ; bill v. ilh r(‘sj)cct to the more tender >!pec- 
f'ies of lietoil, nofliin^ nKjre than some trials on a small scale 
has hcen attempted. (>i the maiae^eim et of tlie soil and the 
different parts of Imshandry, whnii, in s'eeeial poiiits, difler 
from tlie inelliod prat tised m MocLienbiir^ and Pomerania^ 1 
shall tieat sepurately, 

Jn regard to the animal kingdom, most of lli»' diffeunl s[)ecit's of 
lame ipiadiupeds aie mel \Mtli here; and, iu fact, die e.iltit* for 
draii'^ht and olht'r donn sUc pii/post's, are mdi' pensibit to the ami- 
cultmist. "Idle ji;eiiuine liaUve Ineed of lioises, or ffnnt rs' 
horses, are hnt small, and In no meaiN of a (tinhl^ ap[)ear;Hiee ; 
llit'v art' mosilv of a tl'iik eoJtear ; hn( v-r\ svell a<laptetl i’*r 
v.oik, and eapahle, (jf luidt r^oinu ^;r('at f:itii'.u*'- ^hi du laiuei 
esiall’s du; !)H (‘d lias been imirli imps owd jiv ta(fs.siui; vMlli l ai;*- 
iMeekleuim]jJn ^uul oilier stailious. The same plan lies 
b'‘en adojttcd y.itli iespi‘t:l l<^ the uati\e imined tailie, by lotaiis 
t>r foreimi hulls: in sliort, this class of taule ha;, now adained 
-sueli a de'^ne ol su|)enotjtv to Uo former slaie, pailit aitob bv 
d:e eslaidjslmieMls in the !)ul(h st\le, that the o\eji uie not only 
nmiKMous in Ifliuen, but e\en iieeui nt!\ of a veiy exeelleut 
tjuahts. !h:j;s a:e n’aretl in *iiv‘at nmnla’i'^. j>aidy ior sale, 
j)arll\ for domesue eeononr., and iben buss! is alu ndetl ^\ nh 
the ^real\ 4 siu'ci ss. 'Ihie .vheej» are, mi tile nliole, veiy nulil- 
rent, and eonsnleiable hoicks an' ki pt in those parts whuli 
aJmii.’it! with litadis; their wool, houe\(i, i- \erv mddfereui, 
and huh' attention is paid to anuhoiate the bleed, ni eon- 
setpience of the want oi’ woo!-iiKiiini'ui tmle* Jii the I'lantJ, 
Oj iheuild land-anini.ds, the sJ'u, liaie, and fo\, ;;u tin' neJst 
iiupoitant. It is piohalde that, ni alien nt mu. h j^aiiie 

niav lu’\e existed here; ioi m tlio.se tkiNs the j Muces <,1 
\veiesi\fet “ h'.nilMnen of the empii<‘.’ Jnit at present it 1 
the iever.se ; wild hoiis and d< ei* ai<‘ ik> 1 to lie iound ;it aiJ ; the 
V'. oives liavv’ hni;^ since been exterminated ; and tiic hare is so 
<’!():.elv pmsnedj that in eonseejuenee of the small di\isions ot 
tin* soil, wiiere ever\ owner is pernutted to hunl and siioijt them, 
lliev must at Iasi ho likewi-o annilulatexl ; and, iiidepeiidendy of 
tins ciienmslaiiei*, tlie foxes, wliicdi are still nameruus, eagerly 
food on \oninj: hares. The statt* is not luinled so nuicli, die 
tliih'o of tins animal bi inj.; fanned. 

(_)f the sea-animals I shall mention the sea-do,tr, which, in 
spring and anlnnm, approaches the slioie, and is there eilher 
shot or ciuiu^ht in u nej.. Dolphins are also oeeasionally taken 
Auiong tlie tame birds, the geese meat a particuiai d' scap- 
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tion, roarfd in great nnmhors, andtlniving to an uncom¬ 

mon degree in PonuTania. ^Fliey arc much huger in size than 
geese are in the soutli ot‘ Cicrnianv, wIutc the people are mis- 
iurormod as to the manner of iaitcning them hero. Tliev aic 
smoked, and frequently exported imdej' the name ot‘ 

'i’licro air also great <|uantilit s ot wild towl on the, islaiuh among 
v’hich are various species of sea fowl, particularly swans, winch 
are oft<‘n met with here. INInoli injmyis done at the time ot 
.sowdng in spring hy the astcmishingly himi' thghts of erane^. 
^J'his bird has of late gnxitlv iiKieased in nnnilars; and the 
peasant spares him from a pions supposition that he biings ha]>- 
]f!ness with him, without considt ring tliat he is the de-itiover ot 
llieir thatches and Ikm s; the latter r.i oliirli he de\oms, and 
the breed of which is not \eiy much extend- d in this i -laud. 
Crows, ravens, ami daw s, are perceived in mmu use llights at 
certain seasons of the jear; and legions of lively spanows, 
with their associates, the wiens, carry (»n their depredations tn 
the tields or 1 tins througliout tlu‘ vear. Of tlie other wild 
fowl, W'iiich are used for the table, I .shall oulv uamo; the dif- 
Trent species of large, and small ‘'inpes, the lie.d-lare, goose,- 
duck, leale, partridge, fpiail, {xc. ike. 

Of the serpent kind, the most fieqmnt are llie brown and 
grey fleckled viper; llieie arc also toads lizards, salanumdeis, 
and blind-wonns. 

Not only the sea-eoast, but even the lakes, j)onds, ike, 
abound in fish. 'J'he diiVeix nt speeies amount to fiom t\\(iity to 
thirty, among which tlie tiout ami maekeiel aix* the searcest, 
and the lurrings tin* most iisolui. 'J'he latter aie, in particular, 
caught in eon.siderable cjuantitu's, and sold partly fn^sh, in ^^llich 
case they an* immediately consumed, or aie .salted and smoked. 
Ilcm’e the iirihei ies form a jiriiu ipal part of the support anti the 
chief employ of many of liie inliabitants of the coast. J iuy 
li.sh either singly, or in patth s; in the latter case they make nso 
of asluglelarge.net, wliich they call “ dat grootc gooin.” In 
the small lakes and ponds they lisli witli the rod ; and tlu^ eel is 
often speaied with an iron inatrument reseinhling Nej>tnnf/h tri¬ 
dent, fastened to a large stick' ; this practice is particularly ic- 
sork.'d to in winter by spearing tluMU umh'r the ice. 

I now come to speak of the division of the isle of Riigen, 
Nature itself has divided it into the mam c<Mintiy, and into the 
peninsulas and t.ontigiioiis isle. The largest pmunsidas aic' four 
intiumher, viz. V\ iltow, Jasmmid, jMiiucligut, and Zudai. The 
small neighbouring isli sliuvi^ already been noticed. 

'^riie Riigian Kquestrian Older, wliieli is a part of ibe states 
of the country, eonstiUites a si paiate district, viz, the lliigiau 
dlstiict, whu h comprises the whole of the country, licnee die 
jjround IS, in this respect, diMded into four gardens; namely, 
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that of Bcpjf, Car/, Cin^st, and Jasmiincl-Wiltow ; and *llie 
extent ot caeli J^ardeii in geiieial etinlaiiis the compass ot cacli 
prevoslship: tliiis, the pn^vusl^jhip of Boscritz constitutes the 
.i»ard(MJ of (Jai/. To each of these four gardens on<' of the no- 
hility, jiossissfd of a fief, is a])point(‘d a depntv. '^I'he [uc'srnt 
constitniion lias originated from iheam ienl pi iurt'ly jm isdietions, 
of svhich tlu'ie once existed nine, and afluwards seven. The 
words g:nd, gord, and grad, are suionvinons, of S( lavojjiaii 
origin, and are used li> tlu* present moment hvnt in the names 
ofrugard, sagard, putgartl, and sehwanlegord. Caul unginally 
fhnoted a place sutioundtd hy strong works, a feric<*, a divi¬ 
sion ; and heme inaj liave oiigiiiaU'd the term garden, which 
tr) lie allied. 

Ih'speetmg tke sphltnal eonstilntit)!!, Hiigen forms a regular 
s\iio(l, eonsisting of (\\entv-se\en clnnelu^s, divided info four 
])iovostships, la're denominated p!('po^ilures, m/. that of IJerg, 
(^ingsl, lh)s(‘iit/, and Jasnnifid-W itt )\v. I'lu; fiisl comprises 
seven, the seeond eight, tlie lluul ei'^hl, and the fomtli four 
parish niinistf'is; uf whom two art' residtail at VViUow, and two 
at da'^immd. In the lallor of {\ivsr piv'jio'dtmey tlie senitn mi- 
insltT alwavs ptaforms tin' odiee of pu'po'-ilus. 

In jndieial u*-.peets, this islaiul divnled iiil(» llie Iiaihwiek, 
cmhranng all tlie loval doniam.s, over which a imhceiiy is ap- 
ptiintt'd, w lu) n'sidesin IVmlh u, wline In' jnesides <wer the c tun t 
Jield lliert'. ^J'lie district of i!k‘ nolnliiv eoiiuiins all llu,* lief'i 
and -.oine lietdiolds; the propiietors o( wineliare uiidt i the pa- 
tnmonial jni isdietion. To the Slndsund eominissanate, as it in 
teiined, helung all estates and villages which hclong to 
the city of Straisniid itself, as well as s.nne IreclioJiK-, llu'. pro- 
peitv of the citizens or le'^^d(Il^^ in Slialsund ; fiom which 
UMVm llio ( i1\ exercises it.i jmi.sda lion over lliest' to the pre- 
Kent time. J’onnerlv, aecorning to tin', iiumher of iieehold-,, ;t 
s|>eeial jnstieiaiv was a]>poinl<‘ti In the cify of StialMind foi the 
dispensation of jie tici', who u'sided on tiu: island, near tlu; old 
ford- 

Jn a geograpliieal point of vi' W, fJiigen confaius two towns 
and two borouahs. Thv nundar ot estates, villages, iS;e. 
amounts to od(i, which inav be thus elasicd : PX) large, I.jO 
middling, and Sfj small farms, to”t*thei wilii COO villages, 
Dutch S(*Uleiiieiits, iic. Ol tiieso, doS are siliiati d on 

Jiiigen Propel ; SO on Jasmvmd; on VVittow ; IC on /ndai ; 
.10 on Ummaij/; f) on Mom hgut ; 0 in Diddensee ; i on Othe^ 
J on |\ilitz ; 1 on laliii/; and ! on \hlin. ()u( ol all t!ie.st3 
estates, 80 belong to tin: loval domains ; .‘382 to the di.^-lrn't f)f 
llie nobilitv; 71 to the eommissnale of Slialsiiiul ; C to Ciiefs- 
vvald; and 1 to the church at liergen. 7 \ccurdiiig to the prfr. 
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positures in Avliicli they arc sitiuitcil, there are in 147 ; in 

Cinf^st, 1.S2 ; iiJ Pobcritz, ICO; and in Jasmimd-WitlrAv, l;I7. 

Tlic towns are small, meanly built, and open ; and many of 
Mhelioii.'ts in the rnaikct-lowas are still cosered ^^ilh straw, 
'tlio estates a'L* eontinnally imder^cnii^ improvements, an* now 
ph.iaad with mme .syiimu tiy and beaulv, so that we frecim fitly 
with lial>itations built willi eh'i»ance and taste. J>efoie 
tiieuj, and foriniiii^ a riLht ani;Ie with them, are jioneraliy some 
lou;^ barns, or other oui-lunldui^s, covtaa d v\ ilh straw, exlMid- 
ing on each side in ^iieli a inaiiiier tlial these ioni^ side buildinj's 
app^'ir ahnosL like two winiis of. llu? (!\\eihe;j; ; in consf'queiiee 
ot whieli a eons derabh* space? is ;;ained foi the <nujt and dnii*^- 
yard. "J ids is as i^faieral as ii is coinriia ni ; ami at pic- 
&ont tile ineL’,ularities of a cuiiiiiu'd s!\le innidina aie onb 
traced m old or small estates. The st.Os oi se\(i-d inc ndurs of 
the efjrcf tiian oi(i( i are distin^nislRd ioi tia'ir Ijcaut'. Jbil th('if* 
aic no cast!>ni llu* isle ol Ibe^eii an\ riioie l! an linae are liea- 
llien tempi* v.Ir)fc\Lr J\J. KrJlslab may a'^seit to the ronliaiv. 

The nnai dutMim^SjOcneiallv called kutlum, d'ifer much tium 
rarh othei; t!ie la tter soil are huiit as in IVniU'iania and Met k- 
leiilmrgl'; ijut some lia\e a most wiet< lietl apju'aiancc, Muh as 
the cliiinnii’s ((nnposed of tuii in ITddensce. I pon llie whole, 
tliev all < onsisl oi' ha\s, whicli are tilled and plaistercd u|> v, iih 
loaiin stones, or with laths, coated with a composition of wtt 
clay and straw : the walls aic aftci waids j< ink red more compact 
l)V a coaling oi wcl loam, and aie lluai whiU'-washed, 'i'lie 
foundation is now seldom laid wilh timbei, hut w nh sbmes ; 
by wliicli the houses i;ani in sticiii^lli. In <wcr\ vi!lai;e W(^ ilnd 
the roofi cov<Tcd with stiaw, and occasionaily with reed, wliicli 
rciuhas tin 111 moie durable and viarm. "^riie :t'>of isieiulued 
more solid l>\ a second laver of straw, ami souKiiincs it is co- 
vc'rcdwilh till s, esjiecially ni the looi.s oi bams. '^1 he katin u 
consist'd'ht r of a sij>:iratc huihhtej, (.1 contain mimcrous di- 
Aidons oi aj a’ tmeiits niwlcr the same loof : oiu‘ ol (h<‘.se <li\i.si<>ns 
is calhal a I :st\lii ; and hrnrc' originates the suymi;, the kulhen 
Ini'* <>ne, tv\*», tinee tour histtihes, ^c. 

'I'he popim-lion ui.y be \(rv ncaily a^^ceiUnned tiom the 
rCLii-lM" ]>ro'iu(od, if tlicv are f'.oirect, wlmdi the eJerSTv 
jiiake of lee iitnidK r of their pareliiom 1 s, as well as thosi* 
which tin? l.n>',eom.4''t*Ts of the two cities annually Iran^init 
to the H tw m V ol SPalsimd. AccoHlnii:; tollu.si'. tlie pojni- 
lation in b>i:.^en iia^: of life v^ais < onsiderahlv incr( ased. In 
the yeai bSOd, the mhalnlants anumnlefi to C^vlCfi m mm - 
ber, of wfiom Ii)\74:j au \ass.d?. 

l>y compaiini; this nnmhn- of inhabitants with the r\bnt of 
fcuffacc aboAouicntiooed, it will be evident, that tliis island can- 
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not as yet bo lockoneH ainon" the vorv populous parts of 
Gen/*any, only 171 ^ to a geojjfiaphical square mile, 

A principal roaM>u for iUlii ieiu y inra’s parti) from the 
ilrslru(‘ti(>M ot a uunibor of eoiwidciablc Mll;ej:es^ c‘oiisi.Htrnp^ f»f 
farms, :nnl their lednetion iiUo slu'de fauns, oi f:um-buildin*;^', 
ol tlie !arL;e estates; and )):utly (n>iu t!ie still pn‘\alent vassal- 
a;j:e, the pressure of which must leitiually be a check to the 
population. 

11 is a diniciiU matter to <^ive nn accurate dcscripliou of the 
national chaKu'ter, liie male of liviiijx, customs and manners, 
as well as of tlie pioj^iess of rellition and polities of a country; 
ami wlioever attempts to piesent a faithful detail of tlie various 
relations to each oilier amonesl die dilfeienl elapses of pciople^ 
has a sthl in(»re arduous ta^k to t'neoimlt rj as he is apt l(i say 
eilluM too lutit' or too mucin In tlu’ ioilowing nanaiks I sliall 
eiideavom tv) ioilow lie* mu!dl<‘ parii. 

'{’he inhabitants »)f lu'-;;en, who are })ailly of (Muman aiul 
parti) of Vandalie oriiuiij pmumu’ wiiom may prolKibly be some 
dc.^ceudeiU' of ie*‘ aljoii^iual K.iyfans) :iu'divi(k-d in(o»two ela’t- 
ses, iiameK, fre<-!-! ui and va'sals^ l>ut sej)arated iioni caihodier 

I.A \er\ sJejiii Ixnaidaue^'. 

• « 

Anioiiii iht' fornu'i aix' tlie lutblrs, and these possess the 
!iu aler jiait of the inland, and enjoy mimeums p-^ on.'^aUves, 
pUMlejj;(*s, and nnmmiitu 'l lus cla-s may be druded, accoid- 
m*; to the quahtv of their pos^issjous, into il-e ieud:d and allo¬ 
dial iu)lnlit\. Tile former iouii a paitienhir eorp^, cailtd the 
If'Uj.',eii I'iquesluan Cxups, who, like liie ihunciaiua.is, lujve, of 
late V('ais, the ri;;hi of weaning’ a pi'euljar umloim. d hi-Muh- 
form coiiMSta of a dark-blue coat, \\J*h yol l ipaulets )ejii>\v 
breethes, and a sidna*, with a '_(*ld L.ss. I. M !r> <,( th- sc n ib.e 
families aie of veiv ancu ul odiaMiom ami Khtur names are 
mentioned lu the emktst a:ir'<f''H td' llie e(HU!li\ ; but, bv mfer- 
luauiaLies, il.ev are all !u>v, .s’, eloselv muti <1 as to ivum i ue 
family, d he\ are the de<(cnd; als of tin: nobles, \A:n^ 

in tlie iWeiUli eentiiu, S'Mle:l heiunder i!u piineesof Jxii^en, 
bv whom tiitv weie uiMf'd, 'uhI pusenlcd wuh estates and lanrl 
as feolfment. ^.eveial taimlus cn ihe^f noble rol(mi.s!.s have 
become extinct, and of laUer xi'an ihen t ataU's passed iiuo the 
Imnds of otlu rs, tiihei b\ puiciiase or by mheutauee. On die 
vliole, tlie nobility are le h, though n.>t that dt-^ree as they 
arc ill other counliks. AncU'U! customs are not to be sought 
for in the higliej classes, wueie a cerlain elnpu ite lias polehid 
oft' the ancient impresbion ; and thus we lind th-e nnc ners and 
^nodc of lile of the fine world copiedi by the nobi^ iv of Kiigen, 
Hoc, a.s every wheie else, lu\ui} keeps an eq^ ai pace with 
reftiiement; and, consequently, new' fashions succeed each 
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Other Ill their clodie.s^efniipnj^cs, decorations of tlieir apartments, 
Inrnitiire, &c. and in some houses the most elegant reriueinent 
prevails. 

The nohics here have been accused of possessing an excess 
of family pride, and single instances may be brought foi>vaKi 
to prove that they are apt to display to the other oulers the su¬ 
periority which they derive fiomtlie feudal sjslem ; but most 
of them are more luimane than the tlerman uobilitv in nuinv 

■* i" 

parts of the continent; and among them are some who are emi¬ 
nent for their great qualities. Most of the >oimg iiohh s now 
enter cither the Swedish, or still more frequently the Ihussian 
service, or apjdy themselves to agri<‘ulture. 

'I'he clergy have likewise to boast of enjoying numerous im¬ 
munities and jiriviloges. They art* solelv Uieh r the jurisdiclion 
of the royal consistory, and aie exempt from ali t»\il burdens 
and taxes to government. Ten vaarages, viz. at AUenfahr, 
Altcnkirche, Casiievilz, Gingst, Neuenkireli(’, Pal/ig, Parse- 
ritz, Rappien, Sugard, and Trent, have anlliuilty not on!v over 
the vassals, hut also over tlie free people residing amongst lliein ; 
and Justice is distiibuted in the ecclesiastical or pastoral courts. 
But the supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs is vested in tlie 
Ling, wlio has confided the trust to the‘super iutendant-geuei at, 
to whom the deacons and viears have to apply in matters iclating 
to the church and synod, 'riie lour piepositi, whose duty it 
is to attend to the direction and inspec tion of the four vicars of 
tlieir diocese, and of whom the Uiigian clergy at Bergen, are 
the head, are appointed by the king, who also noininatis the 
deacon at Bergen ; the iemalning deacons being determined by 
the pi epositi. 

The right of appointing vicars may with propriety be divided 
Into grants of the king and of the nobility. The king is patron 
of sixteen vicarages, viz. three in tire pieposituie of Bergen, 
six ill Gingst, live in Poseiilz, and two in Jasmlnld-\^'itto\v. 
The others are dependant on some of the nobility possessing 
estates iierc : the vicar of L iiimanz alone excc*|>lcd, who is under 
the patronage of lire city of bliulsimd; in the same manner 
the whole island also belongs to Holy Ghost Convent, in that 
city. In lining up vacancies, men, who are already in oHice, 
for instance, the military <‘haplaiu at Slialsund, are justly pre¬ 
ferred for the purpose; and hence M. Zdllner has erroneously 
asserted, that the new vicar is expected to marry the widow' or 
orphan daughter of his predeces or. To prove the contrary, I 
could easily name sever al ministers, w'cre I not apprehensive of 
offending the modesty of several gentlemen, under whose roof I 
have enjoyed the kindest hospitality. If a clergyman die and 
leave a widow, she coutinues to leceive the income of the liv- 
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ihg during iho term of one vear; whence sucli period is termed 
the year of i^race; after w hich she is cntitleil to a certain in¬ 
come and free apartments in the alms-house fur lii’e ; and Avherc 
tliereds no buiUliiig of tlie kind, in such case a ccitain sum for 
rout is annually paid. These n'gnlations are tlu* more neces¬ 
sary, as there exists no fund for the widows of the cletgy in this 
island. During the vacation, or yeai of grace, the cleigy of ih^j 
preposimre to v\lncli the deceased beloiii,4*d, are bound to preach 
alternately in the orphan clmrch, anti perform the otlier sacred 
duties. 

JMost of tlie Mcarages arc very produclivt*. '^I’lie vicar lias a 
farm of his own, to which a considerable portion of land for 
agriculture is freipicntly attached ; and ii llu' po^sf'-^or lx? well 
versed in linsbantjiy, his situation is attendi d wnii are it advan¬ 
tages. A vicarage td'this kind iscalhal /r/cf/V/zVi //, //7c/c//z, or, 
according to the language of the coininon p^ajple, Ih/ffr/t, whicli 
denotes \Vcilidutni, oi sarretl pro|><‘rtv. J’lie possessor is en- 
titleil to an nuiC'lricted taijoymeiiL o) all appu. tt nances for life, 
blit is, t'l tie' same time, bound to ket'p tlui Innldings in a slate 
of repair aiel lialntable, lor which purpose lie K.ceives from his 
parisiii(*(}^'rs, tvthes of geest', and lambs. 1 ndependent of these 
and t' r eu'^tomaiv saiary, the cleri.'V are a!!ow(*d tvllics of giain, 
which IS delivered partly in sheafs, and partly ready ihrc'shed; 
l>y some, liowa ver, an equivalent is give n in money in lieu of the 
com ill kind. If the church is pour, and requires repairs, the 
j>aiishioneis must defray tlie e\pcn<*es hy couti iimtions called a 
church-rate, and the amounts ait' settled in tlie house of the 
vicar, in pn'seiica* of the pcitnai and parishioiiois. 

The clergy are some of the most accomplished men in 
Riigcn; and several have einiiieully distinguished tiiemselves in 
the republic oi h tiers. They are letined in their nianneis, and 
hospitable to a liigli degree. Tolerant in articies of creed, they 
utter no anathema against such as differ fiom tliMU m opinion, 
and thus, cquallv remote from the oithodoxy and mfiilelily of 
the present day, lli<w form a tuily amiubli^ body. 

^I'he class of bmghers cluefiy consi'<ts of tlie mliabitants of tli(i 
towns and lumilels, of landholders and buuu*i>, si a-faring men, 
and tradesmen residing in the counliy. Among tlie tradesmen 
are reckoned the imlleis, who are a respectable community, 
there being upwards of eighty mills tm the i-laiid: they have a 
chief, (this corpoiation aiul his ch pnty, llu' latter of whom, at 
the quailer sessions (two of which are annuaily held at fburen) 
settles all petty disputes, and : ign,s the indv iituixs of apprenticf s, 
&c. iSo vassal can he aitided as anappu iillce to any trade, 
(dreat part, and probably, most oi the ceiss ol cilizeiis, are ot a 
foicign origin ; and others have pniclutstd their licedom from 

atOOEN'.J i> 
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vassallage. Of this order, I cau only add, that people In gootf 
circmn^tunces and of a good f^dncatioii, in general, live here as 
in other parts, and that tin poor uic thrown into the back-ground. 

7'lie vas.sals (hi)i}tincs g/ehcc ad^tripli) are the inost iiiinierous 
of the inhabitants, the pioportion to the IVeemen being, as two 
and three to one. Natuie and soil aft'ord a milder lot to thiy 
class, m wliith the last leuiaius of the ancient Vandals may be 
traced, than the one \\hi( h talc cast them : for, that their situa¬ 
tion cannot prov(‘ envial^le, is gencralK admitted. 

They inav be; divided according to the quality of the estates, 
whoso property ihev are, into sulijects of llic domains, or, as 
they are als(» called Md>j4‘cls of the ciown, of feoffments, free¬ 
holds, theclmich, and of the towns; or, .n rording to their pos¬ 
sessions, and natnie of their serxitude, into lull peasants, half¬ 
peasants, Kossate^, or Kallu r, and inmates. Many ot ihern arcalso 
emplo\cd as o\ciS(*ois, \i/. as luisbandmen, gaideners, husband¬ 
men, In^idsmrn and shcpliouls,ferrymen, sailors, &c.or acton the 
estates in the capacity of mule anil t('mal(‘ (loiiKvstics. The pea¬ 
sants bolon'^ing to the domains or haliwicks, arc mostly attached 
to rented fauns, but of the peasant-^ belonging to equestrian and 
allodial domains, vers few aie thus disposed of. The full and 
half peasant is bound to perform llie customary work with horses, 
and niaiinal labour on t!ie estate, for wbieli he has tlie possession 
and enjovnieiit of his farm, togellu r ^\illl about thirty acres of 
land. 'The k<)ssates and doriustics work a certain number of 
davs in the wi'ek for x\\i ir owiu'is. l\)r those who were remiss 
ill their duly or nfiactory, theic formcily existed a particular 
mode of |(miishnKiU railed iunitOHsfrafe, corresponding with 
that of llie pillory in J^oglanrl; with this exception, that the 
hands of tlio ofieiulcr w eie not confined : in this situation he was 
publicly e\|)osid for the space of an hour; but latterly this pu- 
nisliinent has been abolished. 'Hie other relations of llie sub¬ 
ject, siliialifui, pri\ii<ges, need, ike. luv abl} tr(*ated of by 
M. Ainot, in his ucent publication of the History of Va.ssal- 
lagc, in Pomerania and Kiigcii.’' to which book 1 refer the 
reader for farllier information. 

If a va‘'sal belonging to a nobicman in town wishes to pur¬ 
chase his hlierty, the ransom (l(‘|)ends entirely on the will of his 
supciioi ; but in the d unanimn a certain sum is fixed, man or 
woimm; and a small charge is made for the filling up of the 
discharge. 

1 shall conclude the reinaiKS on this head, by presenting a 
slioit gencnil chaou teii'-tic of the peasants of this island. The 
rustics, on the wl,( !t‘, ;oc t..l], roluist, rendered hardy by their 
climate and mauuer ol living, athletic, but rarely of a comely 
form, and mostly have lliiu legs, iii consequence of ihtir hard 
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labour. Hie pliysiogiiomy of the iru n is often very slriting; 
and among the wonn-n 1 juri t ive but few fine f.ic<rs and forms. 
.All wear the hair out shoit, a.id some have a enned briusscoinb 
in their hair, but no parlit nlar dress; ihe peasants of Mbueh- 
gut and Umman/ exeepted. The) speak low (jerman, which 
contains a number of peculiar w ords and phrases, and prunomice 
it but slowly; they, in gtmeral also, h.*.e a propensity to tardi¬ 
ness; this, however, is rather a natural eonsequi.nee of the cli¬ 
mate. Most of them are, notw ithstanding, industrious and labo¬ 
rious; thev weavr and knit for themselves; many even display 
great mechanical genius; and the 1.shorniiig lu.tie in Riigeii, 
daily performs, at least, twice as nnieh labour as a peasant in 
Saxony; at the same tune, he rccjmies twice the nuantity of 
food, and, unfortunately, the use of spitiluoiis li(|uors has be¬ 
come very picvaleut among this class, 'i’liev are also very fond 
of smoaking tobacco, and many of them chew it in imitation of 
sea-faring peoplm Their imdir,tanding is mncli shackled: they 
obstinately adheie to tin' preiudiees, tenets, and customs of their 
ancestors; and in malteis relating toagiienllnre and manv other 
snhjec.ts, they will still ri.. im a d' gu'c of superstition far b<*yond 
that which prevails on tlie neighboiirmg ci iitiiient: nor is their 
confidence in svmpathetie mnaenlons cures oa man and cattle, 
ill tin; least diminished. A’ul, indeed, how can il be expected 
otIuTwisc? 'jdieir edneat:..:i is < led In tijcir yontli, and 

checked either bv poveitv, or eaily and laboriims v\oik. There 
are also hut lew and indiil’erent seliools; lu nee they never read 
tmy useful hook for Jnformatioii, and hut a small mnuber o| lliem 
are able to write. Notwithslandiug these defeets, henions crimes 
are rarely committed here; minder is .seancly ever lu'ard of, and 
great robberies aie seldom eoimmlted; but petty ihelts anti frauds 
are frequently practised in leqiecl to the (uopeity of their mas¬ 
ters. They are secretly very inleiesled tor their private advan¬ 
tage, but mostly indiffen nt as to tin Itenefit of tlieir mnstois. 
Craft, ingratitude, indolence, and inilif}'erence m the exeicise of 
their duty, arc laid It) theii chaige; and lienee the adage in low 
(jcrmaii, “ the rustic is iiatmally a rogue.” Should tins leproach 
prove to be founded, still it will, in my opinion, admit an ex¬ 
cuse. For the inessnre of Mavifude lendeis the mind eowiutloiis 
and bad; that is, wlicie no st nsation of hberly animates man, 
and no eonviction of bis own importance elevates his soul, that 
man must become mean, because he is destitute of every thing 
that can liglileii the fatigues of lile, of every means that can 
cheer and elevate him above his fate.—Here 1 pause.-— 

I shall coiielude these prelnninarv observations, with an ac¬ 
count of some public institutions in tlie island ot Kiigeii. 

An xVssarance Society againh Fin', was estab'ishe.l in the year 
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1769 : It extends throughout the island, so that every j3roprietor 
of an estate may pnKakcof ils benefit. Since the year 1800, 
tlie two towns, and the rnark(‘t-|>lacps Ginf>;st aT»d Sagard (which 
iveie for nn ily, excluded iKun the iKUimtagrs of this esiahlish- 
inent) have hem admitted. Intlie\ear 180 ^ 1 , the \alue of the 
houses registered amounted to 1,.)37,448 rix-dollars. The fol^ 
]o\\ing is the object of this association, to whicli are appointed 
three directors; nainel}, one ft >m the donianiurn, one from llie 
equestrian order, and one from iheStralsund eommissariale ; and 
four eomniissanes nomnuiU'd bv the four gardens of the country. 
If an edifice assuitd is dfstiONid by tire, in such cases, three 
quarters of the ('sliinattd value arc paid out to the sufferer; to 
Avliich sum the olhf r inenibei s aie hound to contiibtite a sliare in 
proportion to the sum at whieli llu ir ovmi hull In'es aie registered 
in the acetiunts. The money is dclivticd to the st ’iclary of the 
society at Bergen. 

A certain tiaveller is repoited hy M, ZiUlner to liav(‘ asserted, 
tliat there are no roads at all in llie island of Kiigin : this charge 
is not only haish, but nnjust- Though thrie aie no gravelled 
roads or chanssees, still ihe loads are m geneial dry and level in 
suninicr, and e\cn in sjning and autumn, are U ss heavy in many 
parts of Pomeiania, the giound lure being sandy. Much at¬ 
tention is paid to their improvt nu nl; for which puipose a road 
6Ui\t}or is employed, wl;o punishes (viiy negket in that de¬ 
partment. ho principal high road leading towards towns and 
market-plai'cs, are lu'nily all so broad, that tlie travdler may 
pas'StIum wilhoul any hindrance and iin tJioi nience, with the 
bioadest carriage. The miinerous roads for comnuiiiicalion and 
bye-roads, running lowaids the villages and estates, are certainly 
narrower; and the most limited and worst are the hollow ways 
and passages tluougli woods, as in the Stnbnilz and firaml/. 
U hesc delects, Iiowevi’r, cannot be leniedied ; in fact, ibis viry 
circumstance was adveited to by llie govianmenl some yiais ago, 
vvben a new ui^ulatu n was made respecting the gnu ral intro- 
chicljou of a grealei widili r>f the carriages; but Biigen could 
not partake t/f this advantage, boeause nalme itself o|)pos(\s such 
p regulation. 

Foinuily there were three main roads on the island, "^rhe first 
came from the large vilt<' at Willow, and passed through Alte- 
kir*'he, W iecK,(»u the other sid(‘ of llic fi rry, ihrongh Tm nl, (fim- 
>^kevjl/,(iingst, Bamhien, towards the old firiy. ^.I'he second also 
proceeded tiom llie vitto of Wiitovv, through the Sclialu', to 
JlufcThvitz, Bohhicn, llirmrgli Sagaid, Wcistvilz, across the small 
Jasnuind-healh, foZarmn:, Carons, and to Buinbieu, 8 lc. "I'he 
third ran from 'Ihressow-farm, lluough iMiiiichegudt, to Lanken, 
ptid through to Bodcii|wircl>hill, where the three met; 
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and which, in general, still remain tlic same- The post-road, 
\\ hich is the broadest, now runs from the old ferry to Bergen. 

There is only one post-olliee in Kiigen, namely at Bergen, 
from which place the po'-t ilcparts twice a week, namely on 
Moiulay and Friday moining'^, to Stralsnnd, and returns every 
Tuesday and Saturday altcinoon. With these posts arc con- 
iK'cted the messengers on foot from Jasmuud and Wittow ; the 
former of wliom sets out ftir Jiergen twicer a week, and the latter 
once. The Gingst messenger proceeds twice a week to Bergen, 
&c. Theie is no messenger from Bergi n to Garz; but one goc^ 
to Slralsimd- Bv these mes'-’eMgers, letters are conveyed from 
town to town Traxt.Hers niav he accommodated vvilh carriages 
at a model ate ( haige in every p*aee. 

F\clnHi\4* of liiese regulations by land, thr? traveller may also 
proceed by water to Stral'-und, (ireif^wald, &c. and, by tbit 
mode of cemvevance in small vessels, dispatch lelleis and pack¬ 
ages from an\ part of liugeii, to the places abovc-mrntionerL 
^I'lu :se \<'>se!s, or scluotes, mostly s* t out from ItulswycK, 
Kubit-?, Scha[no(l( , Fniliiis or \euendoif, W'lcek and Brceg; 
farther froiTi Ilutdensct', L'lnman/, and Miiiuhgut to Foinc- 
rania. Large sUips of burthen aie ni>l hmll in this island, be¬ 
cause it canies on no mnnedir.te miniume tMmnieiee wilh other 
countries, nor do foreign ships !;:e(l (umi\ thongli they are some¬ 
times wieckcd on the roast ol this isinnrh 'This iiuiuces uk* to 
notice, in this part tlic regulations math* in ra^es of s.hipw lecks. 

heaeli lowaids the open si*a (called the gn at strand, to 
distinguish it fioni that of the ba\s ami cua k^) is chhdly shalhew 
and sandv, ami, with ceitain winils, exnosed to a liemendous 
surb In addition to this, the strong cm rents of tin* Baltic, 
(which is hut small wfieii coiiijiaw d to oihci sea") allow tlie 
navigator no sea-loom in storms, winch oficn rage with great 
fury in s[)ring and anUmin: A>r, in wlialtvcr dnaalion he h 
sailing, he may^ with a inodeiate wind, reach eilher slK»re every 
twelve hours. Jleiicts scarcelv any year elapses without some 
shipwrecks on the coast of IJiddensee, Willows, .lasmniid, or 
^l<)iichgut, tlioiigh somelinu‘s llicy wilfalK run a.gionnd, whin 
the ship and cargo are assmed to a gieat aniuiinl. 

In the most ancient limes, a number of regulations bav; Iieon 
issued for assisting the dislicssed crew, and prcs(‘rvatiou of tin: 
cargo. As soon as a slop hoists out a signal of dlstiess, the In- 
luibitaiits near the coast aie to hasten to her assistance, and en¬ 
deavour iirst to save the people on boaid, and their ships ma¬ 
terials and <*:ngo. Whoevei arrives iiist is enililed to ihe pic- 
ference of salvage 5 but ii any mhubita'its beK>niinig to the same 
jurisdiction in which the ship is wricked, should arrixv at the 
saiuetime with strangers^ in such case, the funner have the pre- 
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ference; but no person is, under a heavy penalty, alloued lo en¬ 
force his service, if the crew are alone able to save. The salvage 
is settled according lo the S\\edish sea-laws. If the articles 
saved are woith si\ty rix-dollars, or less, the half is deducted 
for salvage; if it exceeds the sum above-mentioned, and amounts 
to 240 rix-dollars, then the fourth part is deducted tor salvage. 
And if, notwithstanding, the value of the goods saved be greater 
than the sum above-meiiliom‘d, still no more than sixtv rix-did'ars 
«tre allowed, indess the ( xertiuns and danger were cxlraordinarv. 
On the whole, equity is strongly reeommeiKh'd. Tin* goods 
saved, must be taken care of h\ tlu* magisliatf s, ai»d lord of the 
maiior, in whoso jurisdiction the ship is wroeked ; ami fora mo¬ 
derate rocofiiponso, he brr*ught to tlu rr own teiritor^, alter 
which, they are immediately to give inbuinan^ n to the “ Royal 
J^icent-Contoirs ff»r shipwit eks.'’ Of late years a public autho¬ 
rised comniissaiv has hem appointed, whose duty it is to see, 
that in saving the goods, as widl as in tlie public sale by am tion 
of the cargo and ship’s mateiials, (at wliieh a sw'oni notary public 
takes down ali the parlii ulius in writing), every attention is paid 
to equity and justice, 'rin.s regulation has taken place in conse¬ 
quence of certain almses that weie h'HuerK ^t:ll('d to Inni* taken 
place; whence several of thosi' (xlions tides of tln^ ri lusal of the 
peasants and fishermen to save the uuibrtunate crew, and all 
those stories of profligacy on these occasions; of their ontiageons 
robberies and frauds, nno, possibly liave souh* foundation. At 
least it is leported, that tl;e inltahitants of ila* coast r(j*m e wiien 
a ship runs aground, hccansv tiicn ihey ar*- snr<' to get something 
by it, and that they inUrpiet the (waytr ol llu ir cicigy; “ Hea¬ 
vens preserve llie wieek,’’ in tlu' follouiug manner : tlie J^ord 

grant pl<*nty of shipwn rk>.'" I had, however, to the honour 
of these })eople, rather helievr* tlie lattei explanation to he ca¬ 
lumny : ibr 1 know' that the inhabitants of W iUow-s in paitieular, 
have, of Jat(j years, jnoved (In nc>el\es n(>t only most undaimterl, 
but disinleri'Stcd, and have f;M|iienlly enc<iimleretl llu; most troi 
fnendous hurricanes to prtseivt* the lives of their Inetliien. 

JJ* I\ ER 1. 


cixr.-,r, ''jCtli, laoo 

J^T last 1 am here! Thus I see mv dj(ain realised, and iiiv 
foot rests once iiuiie on this island, aiU'r an absence of twtdve 
years. You wall still recollect, with wliat entlmsiasm I related 
to you \VhatevcT I enuld recollect of this nl'imu !/7o//e, at the 
most northern point in Germany, u specling wliii li a very accom^ 
plished lady once st iiously asked me, if the hinguage of the couu-* 
try was the Swedisli, and if lliigen belonged to Gennany? 
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I no\vliasteiito<jive you, thedetaiisrespectingtliisisland,in tho 
adventures of your friend here. In order to acconipiujy me in 
iny excursions, I must request \on to take to hand the in:i|) of 
Swedish l\)in(‘iania, and liiigen, delineated liy professor Mayer, 
tuid eiigraMal hy Kotter, in y^\ugs!jurg. 1 douht whether you 
will be able to procure the one by professor Lnbin, first pub¬ 
lished in Holland, in twelve sliee^ls, m IfilB, and afterwards 
reprinted at Hamburgli, without any alteration, as it is very 
rarely met with even m the jslaiid. 

At present I am at Gingst, where I am happily enjoying the 
most gemerous hospitality. 

As soon as I had arranged my affairs at Stralsund, and eonfitled 
my tiunk to the care of the |)ostiIlK!n of Beigcn, I hastened to 
the old ferry, in order to procc(*d in a row-boat to Hiigen; but 
the wind proving boisforons, the ferryman refnsod to hayiarrl tlic 
passage. I bit in llie harbour I learned, that a passagc-boai be¬ 
longing to (J.dd, was just on llie point of sailing. Of this op¬ 
portunity I immediately availed m3 self, and j()iiUM:l the other pas¬ 
sengers : my luggage was tak( ii on board, the wand swelled 
the sails, and we boldlv flew past Danlnilm, a small island (o the 
west, distiiiguish(‘d hy its elevated shore. Numeious redoubt'i 
are met with in tliis island, owing to the wars in former times. 
According to tradition, the strait between ])anhohn, which was 
once called Slr»*la, and the coast of Pomerania, is reported tQ 
have been so nairow, in days of yoie, that a bridge was tlnowu 
across from one shore to the other. In less tlian half an hour we 


passed throngli the gut, w'hi('h is here about t\vo miles and a half 
in w idth, tind tlu' bt'aeh of the island w as now before us. 

The ferry at Gahl, il you direct the eve lt>\vards Riigeu, is si¬ 
tuated to the right of the old feriy, and consists only of a fiiw 
houses which belong to tlie eliureli of St. Mary, at Stralsund. 
Near the beach here, is excellent spriij;;-\val('i, winch many of 
the inhabitants of Stralsunil use in summer for drinking, wlieu 
tludr own water bicomes bud. The ferr\-boat at (iahl must 
carry sails, but is not p(*rmitt{*d to use row-boats; while at 
the old ferrv, oulv row-boats; hut no vessels with sails can bo 
employed. Jn lepciidt'Mt of these two femes just mentioned, are 
several otheis freiM to J?iiiM n; at Drigge, a small 

peninsula, wliich 1 jM i c' ivi d lo lh(’ leii 1 (iahl, the new lerry; 
that at Goldbeig, wlndi is opposite to the splendid estate etdled 
Niedoihof, on the of j\)ineiania; and finally, the one at 

Glewit/, the last of winch i'« t!u; most resoifcd to. All the others 
are insignificant, and travellers will seldom Irive any ocdidun to 
repair thither for a pasvago. TVom Guhl, I thou proceeded in 
eompany of a guide, who cairied my little luggage to the old 
ferry, where I arrived ia half an hour. The way thither led 
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aloiig the shore, which at first is level,- but gradually becotHc?^ 
more elevated; it consists of a ycliow clay, strongly intermixed 
with sand; and at the village where tin; ferry is, its elevation is 
upwards of twenty feet above the sea. Here I easily procured 
a carriage, and proceeded to the interior. 

About two miles fioin the leiiv, is the village of Rambicru 
In the front of some of tiie honst .s belnnoing to the village, 1 
peiceivcd a nunihrr of young beauties ( (w/Z/.s/e^- LaburiiniuLhiu.) 
winch seem here to he rar<‘. A fine giove ol fii tiees extends 
from the inn lu ie to the left along the road, at the nul of which 
is au hospital ealled tlje Convent of v^l. Jiimen. d his building 
is inhabited by old p< (»plo wlio, on pevnu nf of a certain sum, 
are admitted, and receive a reitam u.ouihly income, and some 
provi'5ions ill kind. The e''fab!islnnent was ioriued in the four¬ 
teenth century, and heloni:^ to the city of StralsimJ. It was first 
founded by a man naimd <ih<leke von AV:kede. At present the 
adinission-moiu \ is COO lix-dollars; for which each lesident is 
entitled to a habitation and piece of garden for life, and to thirty- 
two shillings Swedish per month. Clos(» to tlie road is an old 
chapel, where the virar of Uambicn is said sometimes to peifonn 
tlie service; it also contains an apaitment for conference: the 
windows were barricaded, and llie hianehes of a vine ran up the 
wall on an espaliei. At the hiu k of tins editici' aiellie dwellings 
of the Piuwens, as thev :ue ealleil. "^1 he whoh* is inrhjsed by 
palisades. ^I'his eharital)l(t eslahlishment poss(‘sscs seveial vil- 
h'ges and faims on ihe island, togeUur with the fir-grove beu»ie 
alluded to. 

The best view of this saiTiliun is fiom a gentle asnmt ni'ar 
R()thenkireh<‘, a village belonging to the convent, where it aji- 
pears to he before the giove, the dark green of wlncli forms a 
chainnng contrast with the light eolom oi the building, lleie 
tin road hianclies off in two du ceiKai'., d'owuids the iiglil is the 
principal load Itading lu l!;igiu, which tanillv appears at this 
distance; and to the left, ihroiigli tin* vi'lagi^ to (iinusl. On 
my liglit hand, I distiugiiisiied tin* (iviteniilzer bills, as they arc 
tenned, of w hich I coLinted niiit*. Wakuiroder, an aiien nl na¬ 
tive author, ohseivcs, that p(»ssibly a eonsideiablc number of 
pagan urns nnght he disroviued here, which conjecture has since 
be* n verified, scveial iiaving, in modem tones,, beim dug out 
and examined. 

A hitle failhrr on, a pleiisin!; sea-view presents itself. Here 
tbe sea foims a bay, along w liich niescalUu d far ms and villages; 
in the baek-grouiul befoie me, was the Jamduvv ehurch, wiih its 
steeple; and to the iefl tie* bav was borcKied by the Pomeranian 
cape of lioihbft, wiiicii lises at a distance, otherwise the sur¬ 
rounding country is lovcl. If one may judge of the so/ 
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by the crops, lliis nuist certainly be very good. The ground is 
louer on the left towards the coast, which is only at a short dis¬ 
tance, IJv^iind the finm called Dramindoif, is a considerable 
plain, winch is used as a salt ley. Near Neuendorf we continued 
to aj)proach the sea-coast, end at last, passed through a tolerably 
large bay, called tiie Priebra Wedde. 'I’lie sea runs a little far¬ 
ther up the coiintiv, and joins the bav of Serovv, or Negast, 
which is reported to arise IVom the Kuiej)o\v Sea, 

Sliortly after 1 percciverl a second hay^ sinillur in circum¬ 
ference and width to the one through whicli I had just passed, 
but snpei'ior to it in a perspective point of vievv, Omtiguous to 
it is the small village of Landow ; and to the left, behind a semi¬ 
circle of trees, is nil estate called IJalow, celebraUd m the 
earliest history of the country. I'lie ancient I'alow was a castle 
belonging to Ralunk, or Rolvink, a Vandalic pirate, and was 
destoyed by Jaronar 1. prince of Riigcn. A century ago the re¬ 
mains of the walls were still visible. ' 

After passing through Landow, one of the smallest parishes 
in Riigcn, \\v. again had to lidc through a bay at the back of the 
village, which is called Landow Wedde. As the word icvdde 
occurs so frotjiientlv, I give you its interpretation along with it: 
wedde signdies u l»ay, or a part where the sea runs a considerable 
way up the country, or is So shallow, that you may ude ihrougU 
it on horseback, as well as in. a carriage, it might, perhaps, be 
also deri\ed from the ancient (.ierinan veib zc'udeiij because 
such place is fordiible. 

In the middle of ihi.s bay, W'lure ih'c ciinent is reported to be 
very strong, aie diivcn into the ground two row'.5 of piles, to serve 
as directing posts to the carriagf^s passing through it. I hougb 
this contrivance is very laudable, and highly useful to strangers, 
especially at uigbt-Umc, still it is unfale, as those posts must 
frequently be carried away in stoims, by the increased violence 
wdth which the sea rushes into such creeks, as well as by the 
drifted ice in winter, in which case the driver is obliged to lake 
his chance. On the whole, a jiassage through these two crei'ks 
appears to me to be attended witli too much danger to be under¬ 
taken by sucli as are unacfjnainted with its nature, especially 
when the swell rises, occasioned by a uorlh-west wind. Uut 
independent of this circumstaiiee, lliere is another point to be 
considered, namely, the penetialiou of the water into the car¬ 
riage when the tide rises, by which the luggage is wetted. 
passenger on foot faies still woise: though there is a small 
wooden bridge near l-»andovv, wlici e the wedde becomes narrow^er, 
how easily may this be ashed away by a swell! At the Pribrovv 
^Vedde it is still worse. There are a few dwellings near the 
brink, the owners of wliich have a bout to convey passengers 
JlUGKN.j E 
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•cross ; but it sometimes happens, that the incadons adjoining 
the wedde arc entirely inundated, so that the traveller is ihea 
obliged to wade to the spot where tlie boat is kept: sliouid the 
people be absent, he must then wait till a carriage conies, witli 
whi(.h he may gain a passage across. To oliriate these incon- 
vonienet'S, it were to be wislicd that two solid bridges, able to 
resist the violence of the u ater, might be thrown o\tr, in parti¬ 
cular as the Glngst road is much frcqnenU'd, unltss local liln- 
derances render their execution impracticable. 

The country between J^andow and Gingst, a distance of a 
league, consists of level ground; in the same maniu'r us llu? vihole 
western coast of the island, vvhkh is ^e^J little th vated above the 
sea. On all sides you perceive nillivated li<;lds, rod a 
munber of ost ites and \illagcs, ilnougli sovngl of vliich 1 passed 
previous to my entry inloGingst. 

As it was loo dark uhen I arrived at this p.Iacc, to hike a view 
of it, I r(\sign*’d niys» If to the eiijojmeni of sfu i..I < (anroris; and 
indtT,(* ] cannot M'lfh’i* nlly describe, hovvevi^ry ( lu* eii(h*a\ourrd to 
entertain thf-Miungp ' isitor. T'he d^iughn is of tin* pro\^>i^t, in 
whose iiousc I pioval threisi'ht s U/hi’ \or\ :i'cfnuplished 
ladies; and In nig ail imniral, they slnnlened llu* tniie .Mngiiig 
and plaMtig alleinaf'ly on die piuntf-foite :nid lunp, lili supper 
invited ns horn one brniqui'l to unodter. Ahir supper, the fatlu r, 
who was a native of ihussia, i\,l:ned lo me : ome vt ry o iDiiikable 
incidents of his life, unen he was a yonili; and aii (.‘etusional 
admixture of Hoveud inieteMuig and willy aiiec<lot*‘S, acah d to tlic 
ch arms of the coiUt rsation. 

Mvfiist walk, the next inoniin?', was taken in comornn of the 
provost and Ills son, awoitl^y ><aing gtntleniMi, who assists 
his faUier us deacam. Tlu* oxteiior (>f the clmidi (ulainjy 
does not pi online w!i:it a vu'w of the inhaior ; 

simplicity inhere iinit(Ml witl» elegance; and \ou will rarely find a 
country chuvdi equally disUngiiished for light, ch anliiiess, and 
symmetry, as tljis is: which, however, is rcporti'd to be tl e most 
elegant in (he country, TVo of the inon* paiticnlar ornu!n(nl.s 
are, the altar, decorated with a painting of the Ascension of 
Christ, by Kodc, the late IJcrlin ailist; tlie otlier is the oigaii, 
built a few'years ago, by Kindt, ofSiralsuud. 

Among other properly of the church, is a cup of exquisite 
workrnaiLship, taken by an otlicer belonging to one of the iiobit: 
faimlies liere, outof a corvent in oiu* of the wars, and presented 
to liiiw churdi. A sheaf-barn, which is a small- building 
Ui^iiiguons to the chuvcli, and if wc mayjudge from the nuinc, 
^ was probably destinerl either to ki t'p tlie tyllic-corn in, or served 
as H vestry, has been fitted up as a school-rooin, in .vhicli the 
childrcii qf the place uiul*its vicinity arc iusUuclcd during the 
ffUtniiHr. 
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I now nmbled througli the place, which contains nothing, 
farther remarkable, and has only the appearance a large viU 
lage. It is situated on an extensive plain, consists of rather 
jnorc than a hundred houses, and is between ten and eleven milts 
distant from the Old Ferry. iSoine of the streets are defended by 
a paltry bank; and the houses are small, and covered with straw, 
three or four excepted, among which is the parsonage. The 
last, with its outhouses anti garden, resembles a well-ai ranged 
country-seat, and the appearance of its exterior attests a spirit 
of regularity in its possessor. The grass-plat belore the house, 
the lofty Iindcn-tree> which afford it sliade, and whose fiagrancc 
hail it on all sides, the number of fruit-trees in liie garden, the 
abundance of its vegetables for the kitchen, the high palisades 
■aside it, with the neat bower near the pond, and the red railing 
by which it is surroimded; all combine to produce an emblem 
of useful activity, domestic affluence, hilarity, and rural peace. 
And iudcoil, this picture corresponds with the interior of tlic 
house. Here you find convenieuce and cleanliness, neatness 
without i)omp, taste without affectation, order without podau- 
tic restraint—all is harmony: in short, were I a minister, the 
j)oss(^ssion of such a parsonage would undoubtedly form one 
of my most prominent wishes. I’hc prov^stsliip of Gingst i$ 
reckoned to be one of the most pioducLivc preferments; for, 
exclusive of the advantug<*s uboveMnonlioiud, there is attached 
to it a considerable pr>rtiou of fertile land for agriculture, toge¬ 
ther with pasturage, and a pi<x'e of moor to <lig turf, situated 
at tlie north-east .‘•idc of the inarket-pluce. There are also se¬ 
veral very fine seats belonglug to the nobility, and various villages 
ill this parislj, amounting in the wlmle to forty in number. In 
.sliort, this parisl* is i!io must populous in the country; and under 
the pjovost are eight clergymen. 

The market-town, called Oing.-)t, or Gynxst, as it is styled in an* 
cient documents, has .'>40 inhabitants. Tliese people were for¬ 
merly serfs to the lonlshlp and provoslship, and some of 
tliem were bound to perform vassalage on the neighbouring de¬ 
mesne ufGagern; but several years ago they were exempted from 
this duty by the provost, as well as by the royal bailiwic, so 
that both have retained merely the jurisdiction over them. The 
high road whicli runs through llic market-place, forms the boun¬ 
dary between the inhabitants belonging to the bailiwic, and 
those belonging to ibe provostship, the latter of which conLiins 
a far greater number of houses. This verifies the old adage, 
tliat comfort may be enjoyed even under a yokehut since 
the abolition of vassalage, opulence has certainly iucreas-d. 
four deputies are appointed by the baliwic and provostship, 
fur the arrangement of petty matters; in which the interest of the 
place may be involved, to superintend ihe jttrLsdicUOiij 8tc. 

E 
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When tlie inhahitints rorriverl ihviv liberty, they, at tlie same 
time, ihoiiglit themselves cnlitlcxl to certain fields and other pieces 
of ground, ^^hich belong partly tu the neighbouring estates, and 
par*lv to the provoslsliip- This conceit, uhieh has siiicc proved 
afiuit^'ul source oF dispulo, still continues to prevail in theininds of 
their posterity, who arc always renewing those clahns, and from 
vear toxcarare in search of tluir asscited Kl-Doradoy though 
'A ithoiit finding it: for many of tlic inhabitants subsist entirely by 
jigriculture, Not\v’t!xt;.ivrnp Litter circiunstancc, the most 
common mechanics arc found hei-v, some of uhom have formed 
ibcmselves into guilds. Tims, by the patriotic exertions of the 
provost to increase the prosperity oftlie place, a body of weavers 
has booueslabli.sh: d, which ah eaf!ycom)jnw\s seven masters.. Some 
oflhesc, particuh'‘K'the dama'd -weaxers, as they ;ire tcnned,arein 
great repute, as iogciUuus xv^.kmen, throughout lu.^ island, ami 
even in Pomerania; but are reported to be rather exorbitant in 
llicir charges for their labour. They manufacture the finest, 
damask table-cloths, forwlucli they are generally ^upjditd with the 
jam; and no paltern is to them loo diflicult to imitate: these 
table-cloths, however, cannot be niaimfaclured of llie same size 
as they arc made in Saxony and Wesljihaliu; but this is oxxing 
more to the sinallnoss of the woi k-sliops, in which two or three 
looms are close to each other, than to any inability of tlie work¬ 
men. Ill the afternoon, 1 and part of the iainily visited one of 
these manufactories, \xlun a more accurate inspection of the 
loom and its mechanism, affoidcd me great pleasure. 

My next excursion was to the M iihlenberg, at tlie west end of 
the place, which commands a pci fcct view of the surrounding 
country. It presents a continued tract of corn-fields bearing 
most exnbcianl crops. Clusters of estates and villages are 
every where dispersed; which, added to the neighbouring 
creeks, enliven the sc.ene. At the verge of the iiorizon are 
perceived the towns Stralsund and llergt'u, and particulaily Jas- 
inimd and the island liiddeuiee. This variety, however, is desti- 
lulrjof one of the princij al chaims in a landscape; vxhich is wood, 
a defect which prevails throughout the whole district of Gingst: 
for tlu' patch of firs at liuttilviiz is too inconsiderable, and the 
Pansewitz wood too remote. In consequence of the great fer¬ 
tility of this district, the epithet of Paradise has been not un¬ 
justly applied to it by Zbllner and others; the former of whom has 
erroneously asserted, that tlie country about Gingst, by way of 
preference, merits the name. JS'ur is he correct in bis remarks 
on the attention paid by the owners to their grounds near the 
roads, and to tiiose at a greater distance; as, fiom wliat I have 
been able to observe, his care is equally directed to all. Lastly^ 
1 inspected n Dutch mill, built only a few years ago, at the 
ti/nlh part of (he place, lbs suils recalled to my memory 
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the mills belongliij; to tho salt-works near Grelfswald; at the 
snmeti-nc it occunc'i to ino that, according to some records, a 
salt-work is >.ai l to have once existed near Gingst^ of vvhich^ 
however. i;o V{*stii^e is left. 

Oil ihu lliird (lav of my stay hero, a small rompany met at the 
parsonag(', in orrlcr to set out llu nco on a lural excursion. My 
intention was originally to employ ih-. uican time in a visit to 
the adjoining island of Uminaii/.; but, l)cing assured by all pre^ 
sent, tliat it coutaimd notlung very reinaikable, I joined the 
pally in a walk to ll:e \\ ill. 

\Ve passed tbroiiiih \ eiiz, which has horn, for scvoial cen¬ 
turies, in the possession of llie lujble family of Platen, and the 
Gothic style of wliuh proses it once to have been the si'at of a 
knight. At a short distance from it, wo perceived tire wall, . 
which was the ohjecl of our walk ; it forms part of the estate of 
Teschvitz, near Gingst, from winch it is alxuit four miles did-, 
taut. Here au ancient wall td'earll) is actually set n, wdiich, on 
its top, and m different parts ot both its sides, is overgrown wit!* 
lofty ash-trecs, oaks, ha/el, and otiicr nnilerw'ood, which add to 
its majestic rise. The most eh^vaUil side is the north, in which 
are incontestihle traces of annilranci^: a little faither towards 
the south, the side is again piiiuiatcd by an aperture leading,to 
the foot of the wall, wlneh also hoars the appearance of an eu- 
tranco. Tin; west side is tlio lowed, and appears to have been 
dismantled: here the wall gradually loses its;‘If in a low bog 
covered with bnslies. The prospect from the top, througli the 
green envelopement, is delightful: liere a broad foot-path is 
cut through llie green bushes, and in some appropriate places 
benclics arc placed. Still unsatisfied, I hastened with some 
young men farther, in order to traverse the whole square, which 
is of a considerable extent, but of no very regular form ; and is 
Mtuated in a wide plain, 1 could not, however, discover any 
vestiges of a moat around it, I'lie appearance of the whole was 
the mor('striking, as no mention had before been made to me of 
it; and I never could have expected to find here a spot so charm¬ 
ing, and at the same time, not less remarkable as a momuuent of 
antiquity. 

Of the former destination of this ancient work, nothing is 
known : but in all probability, there existed here, at the time of 
the Vandals, or even earlier, a castle belonging to robbers; for 
tradition relates, that a cieck once ran to tlie foot of the wall, 
so that small craft could approacii it. Nor is this improbable^ 
if WQ consider the extreme shallowness of die maish on tha 
west side; and add to it the circumstance, that a creek runs front 
the sea at a short distance hence. Thus this wall may once hav« 
been a wikingar, as it was usually culled, or den of thieves, it 
the tradition be founded ou trutli- 
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The interior space of the rampart was, if I am not mistaken, 
ebnverted into a corn-field; and, in short, several fields and 
meadows belong to this wall. Formerly a farm is said to have 
been established here. A charming summer-honse has been built 
here by the present proprietor, at the back part of the wail, in 
which we took tea and other refroslmieiit. 'X'hus favoured by 
the most charming weather, and animated by the spirit of mirth, 
the company indulged in the happiest enjoyments, till the evening 
warned us to return. 

Shortly after J proceeded to Jlcrgcn, the capital of the coun¬ 
try, where 1 took up my residLiice in the town-lionse, whiclt 
wfFords the same accommodation as an inn ; and have already 
made several little excursions about the town. 

Bergen is about live mil(,s from Gingst: the, «oil is level tlirough- 
out, and fertile; on every side the eye is greeted w .ib the prospect 
of smiling corn-fields, and land eovored w itli trefoil, of farms, vil¬ 
lages, thickets, and a mimljcr of mounds behind the aneiout 
estate of Pausewitz. On the road between Bergen and Gingst, 
is the estate of the late M, de O. which, in certain respects, is 
highly interesting to me. 7'his gentleman having brought iiither 
a young man from Berlin, in whom he had accidentally disco¬ 
vered great talents for painting, the latter soon fuliillcd the ex¬ 
pectations of his liberal Mecivnas, who continued to encourage 
the rising talent of the young artist, and retained him in his 
house for nearly two years. You will be surprised when I inform 
you, that this was Philip llackcrt, who aftcAvards signalized 
himself so greatly, and rsinks with the most celebrated landscape- 
painters : hence, the island of Riigen may justly boast of having, 
by its rural charms, unfolded his genius for paiifting, and initiated 
him in the first rudiments of the art. 

Hackert has engraved several views in Riigen, among which 
is one of the town of Bergen, from Boldewitz. In a sa¬ 
loon of the house of Boldewitz, is an oil-painting of the cele¬ 
brated Slubcukammer, but which he never finished. 

From the windmill near Boldewitz, the country is onte con¬ 
tinued barren heath to Gadernow: beyond this village, we again 
meet with traces of fertility, whUh ejttopcl to the ascent on which 
Bergen is situated. 
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ACCOUNT or THE ISLE OF OE 11 C.--SALINE MEADOWt.— . 
TKADITION KESlM:-:ri N<i TliK SEPARATION OF THB 
ISLAND FRO>: THii CONTINENT,—ORIGIN OF THE BEA¬ 
CON-HI 1.1, -ACCOLN'l' OFIIIDDENSEK.—THE CONVENT. 

— N OMPEK or INHABITANTS.— STATE OF VASSALAGE.—• 
CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE.—TKWPLE AND JDOL. 

LaKKEKSIU RG IN WiTTOW, AligUSt Ai* 

A S I about to depart for VVit(o\v, and thence for Hid- 
densee, 1 met with a p!» aaaiit companion, who persuaded me to 
proncd \ut1i Jiini for ih*- small isle of Oehe, whence I might 
easily obtain a convevrmce to lliddcnsrc; to which I readily 
agreed. The road nns straight through Trent to Wlttow\ The 
ground is, on tlic whole, in an excellent state of cultivation, and 
produces wheat, ryi, barli^y, oats, and peas; the land is level, 
and t’ar and n(*ar, the eye is clicered with the sight of human 
d\vt;l!ings. A sliort distance before 'Trent, liowever, we crossed 
a d d! heath, on which was a solitaiy windinilK The village of 
Schapr*^»de is situated dose to tlie water-side, and is tolerably 
well bndt; it is inhabited by a number of free people, among 
whom arc several opulent sea-faring men, wdio find no pleasure 
in the restraint of tovina- The natuially dull appearance of the 
coa:^t is much rclievtd by the continual passing and re-passing of 
the small craft. Schaprode trades with Slralsuud, to which city 
schuyls are often di.spalched. 

Opposite to this village is the island of Oebe, which we 
reacheil by crossing a narrow^ but deep crock, in a kind of praam; 
the island is about three miles in circumference, and level; but 
on the west side, nature has raised a bulwark of large stones to 
keep the wave*'- within bounds. In consequence of its low situ¬ 
ation, it is particularly exposed to the storms in spring and au¬ 
tumn, wliith prevent the complete growth of fruit and other 
trees. At every part of the coast I met with saline meadows. 
In general, tlic soil is tolerably productive, but the harvest is very 
uncertain, in consequence of the severity of the winds. 

On the following morning I got a new companion, a farmer, 
who Wiis on the point of proceeding for Hiddensee, to attend the 
sate of some stranded goods: he offered me a place in his bottCjj 
yhich Igladl) aegepted. 
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Tliere is an old chronicle still existing, ^\hicll states that 
Hiddeusec had fornicily been united to lliigeu; but iliat in a 
most dreadful hurricane, in ilie year J.‘}04, or ISOlj, whu h oc¬ 
casioned the greatest devastations in idlier paifs of ilic isjand, it 
had been disrupted; and the separation prnlraf)ly look place in 
this quarter. There is also a popular tradition resp( cting the 
origin of the island, but modesty forbids nu to relate it. 

On our arrival we met with a kind rcctplion in llie convent, 
whete we found a number of peojile who b'ul m.’t on account of 
the auction, which was lo take jdace on the followiii;: day. 1 went 
down to the shore to view the wuck, wh.ich I leaint was a new 
brigantine from Danzirk, or Kouioi'-l i laden with wheat and 
linseed. The crew, who liad saved iljtmsclvcs in lluii boat, 
W'ere cheerfully engaged witli the iniiabitanu in saving jiait ofii;e 
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Ah the sale could not afford me any amusement, f piocecc'cd in 
company with two gcntlcinen well acquainted with t!u* v’avs, to 
ascend the liaakenberg or Bcacon-hill, winch is the Injihcst on 
the whole island: it deims its name from a large barrel of pitch, 
fastened to a strong pole, which, in time of war, was formerly 
placed tiicie, and set hie to on the approach of an enemy; but 
iiow' it is no inoie rosoi ted (u. Not far from the convent is the 
village of Grieben, which is inhabited by a number of free fann¬ 
ers who, under the former piopiietors of the island, were 
. every day in the week obligated to work with their cart, horses, 
^nd two servants, on the estate of the owner: but the present 
holders of the i\slatcs have commuted it into a rent. I'liough 
^heir dwellings and outhouses have nothing reinaikable to dis¬ 
tinguish them, yet they were princely compared to those which 1 
saw jn the afternoon. 

From Grieben we began to ascend the hill, and after pursuing 
a rough and meandering path for about half an hour, we gained 
the suniinitof the Baakcnberg, and from this elevated point we 
enjoyed a most extensive view. Beneath us w as the island, 
with its isthmus Ollen-Bessin, which affords pasture lo 
tjie sh^ep in Grieben, qnd appeared like a narrow stripe of green 
ribband extended along the bay. Towards the east and south 
were the peninsulas Wittow and Jasimmd; and still farther to 
the south, Kiigen, w'ilh its numerous indentations, hays, hills, 
forests, com-helds, steeples, and villages; but towards the north¬ 
west, the wide foaming sfa.-r-What an expansive horizon! The 
waiulcring eye glanced across the swelling mass of water, till it 
nt last found a resling-point at the verge of the horizon: this 
point was the Danish island Moen, which is situated seven 
(German) miles from this place; but the air was so uncommonly 
clear, that I could distingui$h the clefts in the chalky shore., 
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I now descended to view the beach^ which is*nakled and of li 

dismal appearance. 

In the afternoon made an excursion to the adjacent^iliagea^ 
Vine, Plagshagen, Scc, Thei% \M\s^i small assemblage of peo«> 
pie in a meadow, on account of a sale of some linseed^ which 
the women belonging to Vitte had iished up. These wo¬ 
men had most eloquent tongues: some scolding, and othenj^' 
lamenting that so little money was otfored. Though the men 
were silent, still 1 had an opporlunity of observing an instance 
of their*avarice. A parcel ot the seed disposed of, was to be 
convfeved on board a schuyt, which was }neventcd approaching 
nearer to the coast by the shallowness of the water. The pur-*. 
chaser in consequence bargained with a Hiddensee fisherman, to 
take it in a boat to the schuyt, for a certain sum : the islauder 
was first at a loss what to demand, but after having consulted 
one of his colleagues for a considerable time, he demanded a 
florin, (though the distance was at tht^ utmost only fifty paces) 
adding, times were hard, and but little to earn!—x\lthoiigh Vitte 
is the largest and most populous village in the island, still their ^ 
huts are so miserably constructed, that they can scarcely be 
equalled by the most wretched in the oilier parts of liurope. M* 
Zbllncr justly observes, that architecture is here in its intancy* 
Hiddensee, (or as M. Zblliier writes, Hiddenso) called by 
foreign navigators Dorebusch, is situated on the north-west coast 
of Riigen, which it appears to defend aguinsl the impetuosity of 
the Baltic : it extends in a direction from noith to south, and is 
ill length about twelve miles. ^ Its width is very unequal, the 
greatest breadth being about two miles and a quarter, and the 
amidlest neatly 300 paces. Mature has divided the island into 
two parts; tlie mountainous or northern, and the flat or southern 
district. The loinier rises considerably above the level of the 
sea, but the soil is mostly poor and sandy, except in the vicinity 
of the convent and near (Jricbeu, where ihcro is some good corn- 
land. The level country, which is nearly eighty miles in length, 
has most probably been added by the sea; the land consisting of 
sea-sand covered with short sod, but so low lliat it is frequently 
inundated : it contains very little, and but poor corn-land; but 
the meadows arc of a far superior quality. Between Vitte and 
Neuendorf, is a rich piece of peat, which supplies the whole 
island with fuel, there being no wood whatever for the purpose; 
but the smell which it emits is intolerable, and ail the insides of 
the cottages are covered with the smoke. The poorer class also 
burn cow-dung; but this is so far from correcting the smell, 
that the adage is truly verified: the devil is here expelled by 
Beelzebub.” But exclusive of its application as fuel, this peat 
serves them as bricks and building materials, 

RUGEN.] F 
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'^le tfrtf toiivent has it plea5jai^t sttiiation, and lat^'ly 
' been rebuilt. In the front is a square green spot, surroinided by 
'^erry-tfees, and opposite to this is a lod^iiig'-house, as it is 
termed, for visitors. It was est?!blishecl towards the end uf the 
1.5th century, by VVizlaf Iff. pvim:e of RUgai, at the instigation 
of tlie abbot of the Cistorzieuser convent, at Neuenkamp, who 


is said to have provided it wuth monks. The convent was dedi- 
Seated to St. Nicolaus, the patron of mariners. In the year 1.53tt, 
it \VaS sehilarisecl, to the great sorrow of the monks, who, ii 
“Appears, with great relnrlance gave np llie niunerous silver uteni-il^* 
, the church. In tlie llurlv years* war it wasnetirly demolished, 
" l^'^diat its former eNt(Mit ran only be surmised from the few 
thins which still.remain.—The crop annually produced by the 
Ttioif belonging to the convent, amoimts, on the average, to fwc 


lasts of corn, Respecting its contribution towaids the cxj^nccs 
of the government of FJiigen, it pays 7-24; and the farmers and 
Cossats must provide the other 17-24. I shall only add, that the 
convent, as well as the whole island, is an allodial estate, and 


was lately disposed of by M. de ii. to a nobleman of lliigcn. 

llie number of inhabitants in the ishmd is upwards of 8(X>. 
more than half of whom are males. The greater part of them 
are subject to vassalage, and even those whose turf-kathcii (tnrf- 
huts) are their own property, have to pay a certain annual land- 
tax to the lord of the manor. Plogshazen and Neuendorf are 
inhabited by entirely free people, some of whom pay a certain 
annual sum for the use of the lields and meadows for their cuttle. 


And for the privilege'of searching for amber along the beach, and 
inspritxg, furnish a few pounds of salmon; but otherwise they 
are exempt from all the duties of vassalage. Vitteis chiefly in¬ 
habited by Cos^ats and f-inlieger. The Katlier must, if required, 
aervethree days in the week on foot; but in general, only six or 
i&ight perform the duties of vassalage, the others paying an aiinnal 
^urn to be exempt. Still the latter must labour twelve days for 
the benefit of the estate, iluring the hay and corn harvest, and 
perform some other petty matters, such as plucking up the weeds 
from the flax-land, &c. Rut every Kiilher in Vitte is obli¬ 
gated in bis turn to convey, lor the benefit of the lord of the 
manor, his corn to Stralsimd, in the bark belonging to the 


estate; and independent of this, he must carry a certain number 
<of freights in his owm boa I, for'which be receives but a few 
‘pence, finally, the Eirrfieger, or lowest class of vassals, work 
d^s in tlie w^eek at the farm, or in lien pay four rix-ddlars. 
TheSd people ai*e bound to spin seven pounds of flax, but may 
|j\irchiise an exemption for twenty-eight shillings (Danish.) Some 
of .the houses have, from time immemorial, been freed from 
tins duty.—Respecting the ferry-men inhabiting the islands where 
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the ferries are, tliey are free frowi all servita(,le whatever^^^t 
jiaymout ol a certain sum ammaily to th^i lord of the nianur* ^ 
Most of the inhabitants are Uill and strong, of a sallow comr. 
|>lexion, blue-eyed, witli sandy-coloured hair; they ar-e .of m 
slender form, but slow in their movements and occuj>;itioMSi 
are also accused of laziness and avarice. Tliedi*<*ss of the 
consists of a sailor’s jacket, made of a sfriped sluif inauui'aptui:^^ 
in the island, which also supplies the lower orders of the p<^P{^% 
with covering : their trowsers are of linen. In the suiuuier ^ 
go mostly barefooted, or weai coarse heavy slippeis with woodetl* ^ 
solesv They are clueily engaged in fisliing; but many have ,#i;< 
qiiired a can>iidLM'ab!e degree of opulence. The greater 
of Uio^e who go to sea (a liberty fur which the vassal aitist ,pgy ’ 
lour rix-dollars per annum) are absent only in the samiper, ^nd 
amuse thenivSeJvcs in the villages during the winter, until tlleir 
summer earning is spent, after which they seek for uew 'etl^ 


gageincnts. 

Most islanders feel a strong attachment to their o\w isle,* but' 
tills is particularly the case with the iuhabitaiiLs of Hiddensee;}.^, 
many of whom, aflcr living a number ufjears in different partts# ’ ^ 
have been gUd to return, and creep iiivo their smoaky cabins^ ^ 

1 now^ retm-ned to Wittow, and found Mr. S. the provost, pt 
tea with his famih, and a cuclc of filends; among whom vvwi 
II——r, so well known by hh dramalic and historical writ-» 
ings; 1 was charmed with the cntertaiumeiir and interust of his 
discourse, 

A few pictures by Matthieu and Ills friend Ilackert, which 
hung in tlie parsonage, excited my alteutioii; but particulsorly 
attracting was a collection of ancient eugruvings, by the two 
llackerts. T'heyare all landscapes, but the largest represents a 
view of Rome, executed in a masterly style. Another per¬ 
formance of the elder Ilackert is, a large transparent njooo-light 
piece, (which is generally known as a discovery made by this ^ 
artist): it is inserted above the door of a saloon, and towards 
evening it was illuminated. *liowever great the deceptiou ijiay 
be on the whole, still this is diminished by the lamp-light, which 
by its too glaring red, reflects on the Itahan landscape, in every 
other respect beautiful. These paintings, as well as the collec¬ 
tion of engravings, were presented from Naples to the lady of 
the provost, a near relation of M. von O. who |irst roused ,tlie 
genius of this artist. 

On tlie following morning I made a short excursion to I^nn- 
kensburg,a noble seat belongii^g to M. von T-,. w'here I spent two 
very agreeable days in the company of niy worthy A- who b )ards 
in the house. In the afternoon he accompanied me to inspect 
tbe grave of one of dte Huns, sitiiattfd on a heath between ihn 
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fimm Nunevitzt and Schwarbc, and built of stones. We next 
proceeded for the celebrated ArktMii. The whole of the road 
to^the village of Putgard, which the last on the northern side 
of die country, led along a continued plain throu;>h the most 
luxuriant corn-fields; but scarcely bad w^e quitted the village 
>vhen the country began to rise, the corn-fields by degrees to 
vanish, and the green woody hillocks of the cape, together with 
0 part of its chalky cliifs, ascend in the back ground. Within a 
l|aarter of an hour, which was rendered longer by my impa- 
<mnce, the tarri::ge stopped, and tve alighted at a pasturage, 
^i^^tily ascended, and leant against the firc-beacon, to rest on 
^^Wfcrttiinniit of this northern rape; but who could think of rest¬ 
ing in a place where every object arounrl invites the eje to en¬ 
joyment ? One of the greatest objects lu-rc was the view of the 
Baltic, which had assumed llie colour of the grey sky, and em¬ 
braced the half of the horizon towards the north. On the right 
band were the elevated shores of Jasmund covered with wood; 
'.on the left hand the higlilands of Hiddensee, with the island of 
;Jdoen at a distance; and then tlie prospect of the interior across 
Wittow'and Itiigen; what a glorious spectacle! We now de¬ 
fended, and look a survey of the two shores, of which that to 
r Ae right is the most interesting. 

- Respecting the former sea-port Umn of Arkoiia, the temple 
and idol of Suaiuevit and its destruction, I must refer you to 
Zollner and Nernst, who have skifully collected the materials for 
the history of this place, from the more ancient historians, 1 
shall only make*one observation, that Arkona* is generally called 
Uhrtkona, Ollkonu, and Akona, by the common people in the 
isle of Wittow.; among whom they have a tradition that, at the 
top of the plain around the rampart, where at present a naked 
heath is seen, several centuries ago, a forest of lofty beech-trees 
extended along the shore. Towards evening we quitted Arkona 
. with a loud farewell, which resounded from the walls of its sn- 
blinae dome, and departed from Putgard by way of Prescnzke, 
through Altenkirchen to Lankensburg. 

LETl^iai III. 

FXCUaSION TO AFTENKIRCHEN.—VILLAGES, NUMBER Ol' 
INHABITANTS, CURIOSITIES, &0. 

Behcln, lOtb August, 

On the following rnorning I undertook an excursion to Altcn- 
{tirchen, which is only two or three hundred paces from Lan- 

* Whether the name Arkona has any affinity to the Italian Ancona, I 
|ii>ust leave to the antiquariujis to ilccidc. 
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kensburg, through a strait alley beset with young Italian or 
nadian poplars: my intention was to pay a visit to l)r, Rose^rt^^ 
A tall man, of a middle age, pale countenance, wi^ a cbrtt 
piercing eye, ami dark hair cut short, gave me so cheerful it 
welcome, that on approadiing him my heart felt lighter. - TJrt 
affability of his conduct, together wiih liis animated and sodal 
discourse, banislicd the little remains of timidity which I 
brought with me from Lankensburg. He speaks very fast* bwH 
with energy, and his diction is elegant; his exterior displays thtt ! 
geniality of his mind, which owes a great part of its cultivation^ 
to its own powers. His study is naturally tlie scat of el^ndlt ? 
and neatness; and is well provided with a choice coilectUsp' df 
books on all branches of literature, of ancient and modem na-** 
tions. He formerly played the flute, but a weakness in the client 
compelled him to abandon it; and in his sitting-room 1 found 
both a liarp and piano-forte; for the latter instrument he had 
composed many of his own songs. As a true admirer of tbft 
plastic arts, he possesses a voiy valuable treasure in drawii^s and 
engravings; some of which serve to decorate his apartmenh^ 
while the larger and more scarce prints are made up in folilHi* 
Among the engravings are several after Raphael, which occupy i 
the first place; next to these are some other excellent prodiicti<^ ^ 
of the art, by Germans ami foreigners; for instance, the prill*, 
cipal sheets of the Chaleograpluc Society in Dessau, the bea#,' 
landscape pieces by Plackert, the celebrated Last Supper^* by 
Morglicn, a number of portraits by Lifts, Bause, &c. with ' 
several productions of P'uglish artists, &c. Independent of those, 
are a couple of engravings by Piranesi, representing Hercules 
jHid tin; group of Cupid and Psyche, in which*the touch is 
bold and harmonious. Besides these, is a neat colJecliou of 
small engravings and vignettes, taken from the German 
beJlcs ivttres. Among llie designs are three or four, whicb 
are executed with spirit and industry: they are views from 
Aikona and Stubbeukammer, by a young artist named* Friede* 
richs. 

'^I'hough M. Kosegarten is a native of Mecklenburgb,^ still he 
is so decidedly attuclied to the island of Rligen, that he has re-"* 
mained twelve years resident there. He has the general character 
of being an assiduous autlior, a kind fntlier, a disinterested 
friend, an upright spirituat pastor to his congregation, and cha¬ 
ritable lo the extreme. Hence he merits his living, which is con¬ 
sidered as the most piocliictiye in the whole island. 

Altenkircheii is a neatly-built village, cotaining about fifty 
houses, mostly thatched with straw, and SoO inhabitants. Th« 
country about Altenkiixhcn is level, without any variation to re^ 
iieve tlie eye, the only green bush being a small patch to the 
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fUQl&tof the place, which is covered with a few wild pear>trecs 
I I^Hl^lfaern'bushes. all Wittow is one continued plain, 

llUnlh in summer may appear enlivened by the luxuriant growth 
undulatiit^ corn, but in autumn and towanl Lent, the un- 
]>jk>u;;hec( and fallow hind gives it a truly melancholy appearance. 

'The peninsula of Wittow is the north-east p ut of Kligen : it 
i^sabout eleven miles in length, and at the uiinost six miles and a 
iNilf in widths and upwards of twc»nl}-two miles in can.inference, 
^^aptmds from soulh-vvost to north-east, and tljoitgh suiheientiy 
.^Wted above the level of the sea, still the country is a perfect 
far as Arkona, where it begins to rise: it braiiche.s off 
long arms, one of which is called the small Wittow- 
Ikcatk; the other is called the Bug, from the extremity of which 
post-ofrice packets occasionally proceed for Sweden. There 
great want of pasturage and meadows; but latterly some of 
Urn owticrs of the estates have begun to cultivate tic foil, &c. In 
mipect to wood, of which there is also a great dehciency, the 
complaint is, that the severity of the climate frustrates all 
afttemptoto establish a plantation; and even the fanners, who in 
tkailt kflses engage to plant a certain number of trees on their 
fmos, prefer paying the penalty attached to the omission of this 
ya^atioii.. But to be convinced of the contrary, one need only 
lsi*0 a survey of Altenkircheu, Sulinsruhe, Lankeu, &c, and 
rtiiefr vicinity, where the ash, wdllow, and several fruit-trees thrive 
eolisiderably, A still more imparUint reason for this inattention 
to ^autations of trees is, the great advantages derived from the 
different species of grain, especially rye, of which the produce 
is in some years so great, that they actually export upwards of 
1000 lasts pet* annum. 

The whole country contains about 3000 inhabitants, among 
whom the vassals are in proportion to to the free people, as 100 
to 1. llic former arc subject to the customary services of vas¬ 
salage; the young men, however, froijuently obtain permission 
of ,Ae oVnersof the estates to which tliey belong, to go to sea; 
in this they ^re generally encouraged by the example of their 
^dends, by the fishery and coasting trade. Though I could not 
observe any striking peculiarify anu>ng the country peo}de, still 
1 must add, that the increased imereourse with each other, the 
^Ournies to the towns, the proximity to Jusmmid, the family con- 
fiections with Hiigen, the friendly visits, &c. &c, have ^all con¬ 
tributed to render the ,manners of these people softer than those 
of their neighbours in Hiddenseo. 

. After passing through tlie villages of Ncuenkirchen and Rap- 
pie^ I arrived at the Banselvitzer hills. Immediately on leaving 
tbe^^illage of Great Banscivitz, the ground begins to ascend; and 
on a sadden I found myself on the brink of a beach, Aciosa 







the M ater before me lay extended, like an amiphithea^,. 
inund, M'ith its iiekls and forests, widdli, strelc^iog in a 
tion to the north-west, and uniting with promontQfy,^ 
to form a continuation of a chuin' of hills, ax the 
whicli the scat iiai^ied Tetzitz, rose above the summit 
of hr-trees. But towards the wejst, the prospect was ati|i 
luxuriant; or ratlirr, it appeared to be boundless: at leasts, 
imagination could have extended it ad inilnitum, as the am 
stroni^ly iliumiiunl the landscape, that the eye became 
and the back ground was lost in the retiring mist. 

On the road to Bergen a new curiosity attracted, ray atl 
A number of conicui gravo-iuouuds, icsemblingso many 
apfHjared to ob.'itruct the way to Patziz. But as I approacln 
them, they were paitcdoft on each side, and left me 
J)a^ibage betsveen iheni; tlicy were eigliteen in number, <h 
which were on the left, and ten on tlic right side, bpt wiUi|ayi 
order. Stnu<; were bare, and only covered with short,,sod as^ 
juniper, or bhiekbejry-bushes, Svc. The iirst on the I'ight-ha^ 
IS of a most sineutur slia|) 0 , lesembling a cone, cut sirmoth^ 4^ 
every side, and at llie top of which myriads of sw^ullow^s 
taken up their residence: the last on the right hand is 
levelled to the ground, and appears like an invalid 
brethren. Of two of the most considerable I took tire dinuBip^ 
eions : the circumference of the larger amounted to 112 paces ^ 
the fool; that of the smaller, to 10(i pai'cs; and tlie pcrpeudl*^ 
ciilar height of the tallest I estinuiUd at from sixtet'ii to twciiity 
feet. Tlioiigh at fii.4 I felt inelintd to ( ousuler this phenonieijou 
as a lusns natiine, reflexion and cxpeiienee, however, convinced 
inc tliat such tumuli could never be of that description. I’hey 
are called the Wolnker-hills, from llie neighbouring village 
Wohrke. 








ACCOUNT OF THE RUUAKO,^—UE.MAHKS ON THE ANCiEJ*!' 
rttlNCES OF RUOEN, iJtC. 


Beruek, AugJttt i8. 


M Y time here is chiefly spent in vishinff-partics, or making 
short excursions to examine the beauties of nature; but ho spot 
has attraction eiiuai to the Kugard. 

'I'his grand object, on which nature has lavished her brightest 
charms, is the higlies! hill in Riigen-Proper; and being situated 
in the centie of the island, it is impossible to iind a better sppt 
to view the peculiar charnis with which the island is gifted. Yojyt 
find yourself here surrounded with an indescribable variety of ob^ 
jects; their Connection with each other, their divisions and Etec* 
tioas by the sea, their perspective sites and distances—all inccs- 




tlife fitting itt The Hugard rests on an 

j||^ ll.‘> forms ftyfed^y'^ on the noith-etfat aide of the towu^ 

Ipmr whith it ia sepat^ihd^ ^t a fcvi^ hundred paces. The best 
Watf M^^end it is frbm Raddas, because from that side the 

greater. It is* also advisable to visit it repeatedlvj 
a^^at^different parts of the day ; partly on account of the vari- 
e^ted reflexions, and partly in order to become more intimate 
i its beauties: for it would be impossible ut one view to 

i, ^mflraee'tbe enchanting change of gioups of landscapes! To 
a description witli words, would be in vain; it must be 
; of a master that can give you an idea of this*. Were 

iP^Wfor the numerous diminutive objects, a painting of it would, 

' opinion, be one of the most inteiesting subjects for a 

^ ^^borama. 

j ^ the ancient princes of Riigcn could not ha^e selected 

^ ia^ore delightful spot for their residence than summit of 
mountain, which commands a view o\or the whole island, 
atood heie foimerly, the castle Uugard, or Riigigard, 

^ V'bicli the hill has derived its name: at present it is vulgarly 

ISHt^d Ritgord; it was built prince Jaroinar I, but now there 
the least vestige of it to be perceived, the ground being 
?^^^l^r<«!\vith corn, from certain appearances, however, it must 
* ’fbvd been very considerable. 

' Sometimes I extend my rambles beyond the Rugard, especially 
I" tiaWmrds the south; naluie is here wild, and yet pleasant, 
f the heights being overgrown with moss, and bushes, or naked 
' and covered with stones. On one of these hills f discovered a 
$tone-chest, as it is termed; but it was voiy small, and in a bad 
ktate of preservation: the bottom had gnen way, and the stone 
which coveied it, about tv\o yards in length and one m height, 
lay in an obliqtie direction over it. Close to it 1 also found 
another gra\e of a Hun, which was only t\veiit\-tive paces long, 
and ten broad, but encircled with stones, juniper, &c. Not far 
it is a conic grave-mound on a rising ground, of which it 
the summit. The prospect of all these hillocks, and 
' thf parts contiguous, is not less attractive than the objects 
froth tlie Rugard; and though the landscape is less beautiful, we 
li^ve still the advantage here, that our eye is, on account of the 
limited space, better able to collect and ictain the objects 
with more accuracy. 

jw ^ihave ju5t returned from a visit to Pulitz, which is one of the 
tnOst romantic spots imaginable. Its solitary and isolated situ- 

* Luxuriance of masses and forms, the infinite modifications, the varic- 
'^Mted intcmiixture and connection of the single parts, ^^hich the most lively 
fltiapuatioii and exquisite genius of the artist could not have mote happily 
4k^rAiized« render the view bevoud descriDiion keautiiuL 
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ation, surrounded by verdant inclosures, its green pyramidal*' 
li)riu resting on a silver mirror, captivates the eje even at a dis-^ 
tance. There are two ways to it; the one by water, the other 
mostly by land, but occasionally by water. I preferred the 
latter. 

As soon as I landed on the island, I ascended tlie hill with 
some difhculty, but in a shoit time arrived at the summit, which 
Js one of the most interesting spots on the island. To the west 
1 saw Stedar, in the vicinity of a clear lake, with its darjc back-* 
ground of heath, hills, &c.; to the north, were Jasnuind and 
Thiessaw, contiguous to the sea; to the east, the island of 
Pi ora, and some detached pieces of tlie woody granite; and to 
the south, the Taiincnberg, near Putlins. These are the limits 
of a landscape, on which Nature has spiead her eogagmg 
charms. 

Pulitz extends it^elf in a direction from south to noith, in the 
bayof Jasmund; it is about a league m circumference. Nature 
has divided this ulandinto thiee parts; one of which is high and 
mountainous, and on the one side inclosed by a forest of rtr- 
trees, &c.; the middle of the island is level, and in some parts the 
ground is rising, which is employed for the cultuie of coin, though 
the com did not appear to be in a ver> luxuriant state; the third 
part is inclosed by a forest of fir-trees, as tlie J^ist. "i'his is a 
sketch of this little island, wliich 1 leckon among Uie greatest 
beauties that Riigen has to produce. To me it appears to be 
the most chaiming asylum to which a person seeking letiremeut 
could reticat. m 

LETTER V. 


Bl IIMN, Alfgust 30. 

My jo> is now complete. I have seen the pictmesijiie pe- 
ninsii];, of Jasnuind, and the celebrated Siubbenkaniinei, at first 
•''ole motive for imdertakiiig the joinuey. 

1 .set out fioii) Uergen by water, in company witli a small 
paity who were going to S^agard. I'lie fust village at wliicli vve 
stopped was Stiusseiidoif, the soil of whidi appeared to be veiy 
jneagie and sandv; but beyond it the landscape becomes nioit: 
agieeablc and vaiicgitrd. We next took a disl,Ait smvey of 
Ivalswieck (a beautiful estate most delightfullv .situated,) and of 
the simounding coimtiy. IJefore ns was Jasmund, and to the 
right the iieighboiiiiiig estate of Jaimt/:, with its stately veid.i.it 
limits, &('. 

We novvaiiived at the h'liy, which, in about a qinitci of an 
hourl^coiive)ed us to Jasmuiul. Oui eiitiv mio this paitu! the 
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country was far from being ’agreeable ; but on approaching to¬ 
wards Sagard, the road leads through a plain covered with corn, 
and on every side I noticed pieces of water> heights^ mills^ rural 
cottages, &c. 

Having observed a hill near Sagard, which appeared to me 
remarkable, I paid it a visit in the evening : it is situated in the 
middle of a field, and in shape resembling the conic Wohrkef 
grave-mounds before described; in short, it is the grave of a 
Vandal. The inhabitants call it Dubberworth. I measured its 
circumference, arrd found it to consist of 170 paces; its height 
I ftstimated at 32 feet. 

The country-people of Jasmiind relate the following tale re¬ 
specting the origin of the Dubberworth :—^^fhey assert, that in 
time immemorial, an immense giaiiti’^'^ lived in Jastnund, to 
whom the country was siibj( ct. Having tendered her hand to 
the prince of Riigen, who, however, declined Uic great honour, 
she immediately resolved to comjicl him to marry her by ,!^ce 
of arms. Now, in order to convey her array with expemton 
and safety to Jasmund, she hit upon the idea of filling "up the 
bay of lasmund with sand. Bnt^ first attempt proved sb Un¬ 
successful, that she gave up dre plan of blocking Up tlie paaafige : 
for, at Sagard, they say, the apron or sack, which she carried, 
got a rend, through which a large stream of sand escaped, and 
formed the Dubberworth.—They add, that she had scarcely 
dragged her burthen to the litzow ferry, w-hen the whole aprOn 
■was completely tom, and the sand fteaped up into those hills 
which I before mentioned. | 

Early the next morning wt set out from Sagard by water, 
towards Sassenitz, but turned off from the straight road thrqUgh 
a wood, in order to in.specl a grave said to be the largest in Jas- 
muitd: this is, however, not the fact, it being oitly 
paces in length: the dark-grey stones, however, with^M^^ph it 
is encompassed, are considerably larger than the one on ^U|ss- 
mannsdorf'heath ; and particularly striking is the coruer-^i^&jit 
the foot of the grave, being upwards of eight feet in In 

other resprcts t^ grave is, towards the middle, excavated |ikc a 
tray, and the stones are, on the fduth side, in the best of 
'preservation.' 

. (iur w^ lay through the wood, t^ cooling shtde-^'hich 
greatly refreshed us. One spot iq particular invited iny atten- 
tjon, vvhere a rivulet gently murmured over the apt^h psbjbles, 
and gradually winding itself between the trunks of i^s, at last 
formed a cataract, which rushed aloud towards the shore; it is 
called the Tribbcrbach. Among the stones at the edge of it 
was one of an extraordinary size, in the shape of an ov<^ and 
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covered with fresh moss: its height 1 estimated at from twelve 
to sixteen feet. 

After passing through Krampaz, we were almost overcome by 
the piercing heat of the sun, till we arrived at Sassenitz^ which 
has a very romantic situation near die sea. Here we soon ob¬ 
tained u vessel to convey us to the Stubbcnkamnier. 

Immediately beyond Sassenitz the clifts become chalky, and 
assume myriads of shapes and forms, aliording a grand scope foi* 
a playful imagination: in short, the interest of the passage ig , 
still more increased by the numerous small projections the 
shore, which in succession surprise the eye with new objects. 

The chief topic in the boat related to the Stuhbenkaminer, and 
soon passed on to the two famous pirates, Clas Stdriehejker and 
Michael GUdike, The latter is reported to have Ijeeu a vassal 
belonging to the estate of Huschvit;, in Jasinund; and the 
former to have been born in Pomerania. After having deserted 
tlicir service, they by degrees bc( ame tiie commanders in chief 
of a powerful band of robbers, who, in the fourteenth century, 
under the name of Vitalieu brethren, and Lynkendeeler, were 51 
terror to the peaceable navigat I'hese rangers of the Baltic 
are stated to have hud their bi. j sloied up lu a cave of the 
Slubbenkaiuinor, which I shall soon further notice: they w'ere, 
however, pursued and dispersed by the llanse towns; Storte- 
breker and Gadike wde made prisoners near Heligoland, and 
executefl near Hamburg, in the year 1402. 

At last wc reached the object of our curiosity, wheie Nature 
lias united all her powers to complete lier giganiic works, and 
form the boldest and most astonishing piles. Urmieldly masses 
are heie scattered in all directions, and the shore is lent into 
chasms, which would excite the utmost horror, wdetlie dreari¬ 
ness not relieved by a supei texture of fiesli and verdant drapery, 
and d<;lightful garlands. 

'J’he best point of view'appears to be with the eye directed to¬ 
wards the slide, having the uonh-west sitie in a line with VViiiow 
on the right, and the soulh-east toNvards Sassenitz on the left. 
In the first place rise the sides of the Lillie Stubbenkammer, 
pcrpendiculaily dissected, and fissured at the ui)pcr end in every ' 
direction: it is isolated by a deep chasm to the lett, the extremity 
of which is most worthy of notice: here are six or seven eolumiiij 
irregularly shaped, and cvideiilly bearing the marks of the cor¬ 
roding tooth of time more strongly than the contiguous sides, 
with which they have formerly been connected. 

Between Little Stubbenkarnmer and the next projection is a 
considerable chu.*.m in. the shores and in this fissure, coiico:led 
from t(*p to bottom by trees close to each otlier, is the ascent to 
the summit. 
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We next meet with an enormous mass of chalk, resembling 
the lower part of a pyramid : it is justly called the King’s Seat, 
Rnd projects beyond the other sides: to the left, near the great 
fissure, are two sections, and in the middle is a' pyramidal column 
close to the x\all. The W'hole is of a dirty white, inelinina: to a. 
yellow and giey shade. To the right of the King s Scat is af 
niche, \\hich nature has foi iiicdinto a gigantic portal : it consists 
of two irregular, or pointed columns, resembling two giants 
guarding the entrance to the chasm, studded with flints, and 
about a fathom asunder. From this cavity the chalky sides again 
.appear ascending a certain distance, where they abruptly 
iiale in a perpendicular precipice. Here the clialk is at an end; 
and llie sloping shore now descends covered w ith becch-trees- 
While I was resting myself opposite to Slovlebeck’s cave, 1 was 
astonished at the immense <iiiuiility of chalk with which Jnsmund 
abounds, and which, in case of necessity, is sufficunt to supply 
all Germany for centuries, without a possibility of exhans'ting 
the grand store; but at present it is totally useless. "J’he chalky 
surface is covered with a dark-grey vegetable earth mixed with 
loam, from four to eight feet deep, from W'hicli a stately forest 
of beech-trees loftily raises its head. 

Though a traveller may meet w ith more enormous masses of 
rock, w ithout feeling the same emotions which he liere expe¬ 
riences, the striking contrast, however, of the colourist, will, in 
general, give the preference and the character of originality to 
the Stubbeukammer: for here arc but three prominent colours; 
namely, the azure of the sea in the joregroiuid, the lively verdure 
of the beech-torcst, and ine.Kiovv-kmd along the declivity; be¬ 
hind which IS the dazzling wliite of the chalky surface, forming 
with itsarren projections the elevated back-ground, resembling 
a garden surrounded by immense wliite walls. 

Itespecting the etymology of the name Stubbenkammer, the 
opinions aic too varioiu and improbable to merit our serious at¬ 
tention : for who would attempt to trace a term lost centuries 
ago, w'licrc history is totally silent ? 

We now proceeded to tlie great cliasm on the other side of 
the King's Seat, to which we ascended by a steep foot-path, 
rendered, in some degree, easy to pass by steps being hewn into 
the ^lid muss. A storm retarded our progress fur a short time; 
we, nowever, reached the suinniit, where all nature appeared 
clad in her brightest garb. The desire of bi'holding the prospect 
from the King s Seat, the highest point of the promontory, now 
gave vvings to our steps.—A narrow path led us to a small op<*n 
spot, resemblnig an nregular oval, crowned almost to the margin 
With trees, at soeic distauee from eacli oilier. In the lirst mo¬ 
ments, a certain fear pcivades our feehugs; and the eye, inca- 
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Jjablfe of comprehending the whole at one view, is either at¬ 
tracted by the prospects of tlie great chasms, and die Little 
Sthbbenkaminer, or the dated walls to the left, and the drearjr 
declivity ot die shore; or it hurries across the azure of the sea. 

However grand every object here appeared to be, still, after a 
matine consideration, the side peispective view of the' Little 
Stubbenkauimcr, and its adjoining chasm (whose depth and ex¬ 
tent are here distinctly ascertained) wa.-.io me the most attractive 
scene ; though every thing here is united to form a wild, rich, and 
bold picture of nature, to which the eye is continually drawn 
and the diversity of which prevents all satiation. At the farther- 
most point of the King’s St at is a small ridge, terminating in a 
point: from this king Charles Xll. is said to have witnessed a 
naval engagement, u circnmslance which is reported to have given 
rise to the name of the King’s Seat. 

Jiespectiiig its height, it is only about 4"0 feet above the level 
of the sea; no very considerable height, if we compare it with 
other summits of mountains; but in llUgen it certainlv is Ui« 
<pieen of licights. 

Of the ruinous buildings of the Stubbenkaramer, I have not 
been able to select one which I could pronounce to be a true 
copy. The one which 1 here give, was taken from the lower 
parts opposite to the pillars: 1 can vouch for its correctness. 

VN’ith regret I now quitted the promontory, and proceeded 
through the wood, where 1 iiiiexpectcdly met with an ancient 
wall, usually called the Borg-wall. The awful silence which 
here prevails, cannot fail to till the mind of the traveller vvith 
melancholy sensations, and uulurallv leads him to make enquiry 
as to its origin. Historians and antiquarians have spent niiidi 
time ill endeavouring to trace the object of this inoiiunient; and 
some have even attempted to render the passage in Tacitus’s Ger- 
mania, cap. 40. correspondent with the subject in question; but to 
me it appears to have been nothing else than the residence of rob¬ 
bers in ihe wood : this is more probable from its exterior. Nay, 
it ma) have been the depository for the treasury of the pirates 
Stbrtebecker and Giidikc, and received its present name in a 
subsequent century. 

A little higher up arc two open stoiie-graves, almost filled up 
will) withered beech-leaves. To the west is a lake, about JOO 
feet in breadth, and 400 feet above the level of the sea: it is 
called the Borgsec, also the Black Sea, on account of the close¬ 
ness of the trees vvith which it is surrounded; the water is clear, 
but has rather a moorish taste. This lake also abounds in fish, 
and is said to contain haddocks of a great age, whose hacks 
are covered vvith moss. The greatest height of this wall is the 
.uoith-west coiiier, wliere, in overlooking the extremity of the 
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forest^ the eye i» agreeably surprised with the view of Arkoiia. 
At the oiih/i^ard extremity of the woody part, the depth is, at 
least, from 120 to 160 feet; at other parts, from 80 to 100 feet; 
while i» the inside it is only from CO to 40 feet: and upon the 
whole, the entire circunifcreiiec of the Burg-wall comprises 
550 paces. 

In respect to the forest, its surface is estimated at 3000 acres 
of land, producing principally beech and oak trees. Brom the 
number of persons entitled annuull) to cut wood here, the forest 
has been considerably Uiiniicd; but a new arrangement on this 
point has lately taken place, according to which the persons 
above-mentioned are invited to accept a <}uuntity of turf, in lieu 
of a certain number of loads of w'ood. 

We now set out on our return, in wlucli our way led us over 
liills, through w^oods, corn-lields, &c. We soon arrived at Hocli- 
Selow/ the highest points of the peninsula, from which one ot 
,lhe most delightful views is to the south-west; where the country, 
appearing laid out in difterent dimensions, and forming, as it 
Were, rhomboidal figures, almost resembles the chequers of a 
chess-board. At the verge of the horizon, on the left, appear 
the steeples of Grcifswald, and to'.vaids the right, those in 
Stralsund. 

On our arrival at the village called W esselin, we agreed with 
a woman of that place to shew us die Offering-stone. After pass¬ 
ing two heights, we came to a level spot, in the middle of 
which was a grey .stone: this is th<' asserted Offcniig-stone, lying 
in a direction from south-east to noilh-wc.st, Hie mass is gra- 
laitte, sharply pointed towards the north, is from eight to ten 
feet long, and not quite four in heiglit. In the surface of the 
sharp part are hewn some small excavations, in winch, accordinip 
to the assurance of our female guide, the clergy are said to have 
placed the chalices used in oH'eiings. 

Towards noon we arrived at Sugard, a market-town situated 
in a fertile valley, almost in the centre of the country. At u 
distance its appearance is far more delightfid than on approach¬ 
ing it; the houses being small, mean, and mostly covered with 
straw: the streets are irregular, and not paved, or very badly. 
At present it contains 112 hearths, and 618 inhabitants, of whom 
193 are free people, and 3^7 vassal-s. 

There is at this place a mineral spring; and in the year 1794, 
accommodations were made for the guests, the lirst of whom 
made their appearance in the following year. Of the virtues of 
the mineral water, and the cases in which it may be salubnous, 

I must be silent, as this point can only be determined by a number 
of experiments and constant use of it. I can only safely give 
the assurance) that the water is uncommonly clear, and of a 
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f^nbastringent tast^ At the same time, 1 must admit, that at 
the vvateiiug-placcs the cure does not always depend alone on th« ' 
iniiierat water, but on the novelty of the place, the removal 
from domestic cures, by daily und variatiiig diversions, on 
lercourso willi strangers, and the interest of new connections—- 
all of which influencing the nund and body, perhaps tend mong^ 
to promote a recovery than all the drinking and bathing in the 
world. 

liefore J quit this Arcadian land, I must still add a brief 
geographical sketch of this part of llUgeii.—llie peninsula of 
Jasmuud lies to the north-east of Riigen, and projects between 
two gulphs. Its greatest extent is from south-west to north-east; 
it is between seven and eight miles in length, and about twenty- . 
two in circumference. liespccting the interior of the peninsula, 
the soil, t'Ce. 1 have ulrcudy made a \ariety of remarks. The . 
plains in the inteiior and some of the districts adjoining th< sbar^ 
are extrcim ly li'itile; the lover grounds aie covered wiih grass; 
the hills are partlv vvoudy, p:irtl) barren, stony or chalky, asi»' 
the cas(i wiih the Stuhiut/- 'riic whole pcpulation of Jusmund 
is diMiled into the two parl'-hcs of Jjagard and llobbin: the^^; 
lumdjcr of inhubji.mls amoiinis to 2,800 (most of whom are 
\ass;d.s); and agiicultiirc, gnuing, fishery, and wood, form the 
))inn'i|»al nu ai’.'. of support to ili(‘ cuiinlry. 

On m} returning to Bcrgdi, i had a vi ry dreary road to pass, 
with a hurning sun above, which soon produced the most melau- 
choU sensations willim niy hii'ast; and to add to niy misfortune, 

1 had missnl part of my wav : at last J gained an open view be- 
iwt en the saiui-liills, and ptaccived the Prova before me, which 
lull I W ith some ilifliculty suimounted, and cheered my eye with 
llie prospec t ot Kiigiai, and its vetdme. The remaining part of 
the way ieil through a beautiliil landscape; and at noon 1 reached 
Bcigcn, though the distance Troin Sagaid to this town is only ^ 
mne miles. 
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Siplcmber 15. 

\ HASTEN to embrace llic first moment to give you an ac¬ 
count of a new exclusion, winch h;Hiill(-d iny soul with the most 
enthusiastic laplurcs. In the c**urvf <.f thislainble 1 have wit¬ 
nessed delights which I shall lu v<a be able sufficiently to com¬ 
mend ; and uhu h, w ith the (exception of Pulitz and the Slubbcn- 
kumiiu r, X prob i to all the ollu'r beauties of liiigeii. 

'ibis praise is i!ue to tlie eastern pait ol the island, w'liich 
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jiavi. lately pciaudmiated, {>iincipally with t'u view of visiliug the 
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^ country of Moiichgut: foitunately for mc/Siowcver, circumw 
stances extended my route. 

I set out from Bergen at break of day; and about two miles 
i, fro*i the town, my progress was arrested near Silvitz by the 
first curiositv. Close to the left side of the road, on a srentle 
ascent, was a stone heap, of an ash-grey colour; it proved to be 
a stx>iie-bed or Vandal grave, but larger than any I had yet seen. 
The vast blocks were so joined as to form an oblong cavity, 
which w^as closed at the top by a stone six feet in length, and 
placed in a direction from east to west. By what means this 
xnass has become thus inclosed, is to me a perfect m}story. On 
mounting the lid, 1 tnijoycd a most beautiful prospect, }>ai ticu- 
,,larly that of Pulitz, and its fascinating vicinity. From Cirkow, 
the 001111117 gradually ascends, the iihains of hills run in a north¬ 
erly direction towards the Prora; on tlie cir.t side, to Lanken; 
and weslwardlv, to Stivsow and Posewald, wK'le charminir 
vallies intersect these acclivities, 

I entered one of these vallies, and passt'rl tlirongli the \il!agf‘fi 
of Pantow and Seramse. In the environs of the latter is an 
ancient oak, which is only remarkable for its name, being called 
by the inhabitants the ii/vV/eVoft/r, because a joimg girl, whose 
bridegroom had been killed by lightning while standing under 
it, hung herself on the same tree. On leaving Seramse, the 
picturesque appearance of the counlrv is still inert'ased hy the 
corn-fields, orchards, single stoue-beds or giavi\s, nnal habita¬ 
tions, See. Put from Sullilz to Qnisuitz, the scene clianges; the 
road becoming more stony, and a nmnher of sleril spots being 
perceptible, until 3011 approach Lanken, wheie nature again 
presents an exuberance ot charms. 

After partaking of a homclv meal at the house of the clergy¬ 
man here, to whom I had letters of recommendation, I set out 
in comp;my of a young artist, who, like myself, came hither for 
the purpose of visiting Miiuchgut. Our lirst walk was directed 
to a hunting-box, near Lanken, built by a Count Pulbus, in 
17-6; and from tbe upper story of whieli w e found tiie |nospect 
on every side new and enchanting, so that it was with some 
trouble that 1 could persuade m} c'ompanion to quit the scene. 

As we descended towards the si me, we were surprised at the 
number and size of the masses of stone which oppose |;hemselve 3 
to the sturdy waves: the laigest of them serve the sea dog as a 
place of repose; which animal freqtientl) repairs hither in spring 
and autumn to l):ok itst lf, when it is smpn.'-ed by the cautious 
Imntsinan. ()|)pf>^ito to tliei-.' appeared two slags, but with¬ 
out shewing tlie !e:l^t tlmiditv al our pi't^'ciice 01 shouting: this 
bohlness is owioii to llu ir laang so liltle liable to alla<‘k ; tor 
the house of Fullni.' bavmu loiincd the hcie for 
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hvrnly years, iit the stipulated sum of eighty rix-dollars per ann. 
^ no person dare shoot a stag under a penalty of ten or twenty 
rix-dollars; tanuit lirache, however, has the privilege of hunt¬ 
ing them in the forests of Jasnunid. In ronscquence of this 
regulalioji, and their g'cat inciease, it is naUiral to HUpjKise that 
the stay must hecoine a dowmight louncnt to the poor lutsband- 
luan, h. tn admg dow n the com in . ' uuner, and stripping the 
AvilI<o\s :nid cuher trees of their bark in winter, and frequently 
e.fliiig rleau t-ff, in one night, the jiroduee of an entire cabbage- 
ganleii; eomplaiuts uhi< Ii :ue fiequentU hod to tlu;ir charge. 

The (irauilz inav justlv be tfuiied a chain of bills, covered 
w'ith woods. 'Tlial pait of the forest which belongs to the family 
oi l^nthii'^, covers upwai(is oi '/'OOt) acres of land; its greatest 
length tiia\ pioba!)!} uinount to lU'ai live miles, and its breadth to 
tu(» and .1 l:a!r. 

Oil <>::i KUteiitn I.rniKt'ii, wc took a sliort survey of the sur- 
ronndin; romiii 's; and 1 do not cMiggeiate, when 1 maintain, 
th;n L;mk( '1 i: Inutcd in one of the most delightful parts of all 
Kiigt n. No!\\ nhslaiuling n wasaulumn, still vegetation Was fresh 
and gay, and its colour enlivened b} the rosi'ati' glance of iIkmIo- 
cliniiig sim smiling on ih< e- giound-'-, tin; (iranitz liills ulunc 
were <'nv(doped in daikut s ^. 

Alan(‘ailv hour, on the lollowing inoiniiig, wc continued our 
tom* to the country of Mbuclignt, and, after ascending a very 
steep hill, we dt scendid towards the slune, W’liich, llie artist 
asserted, alwavs afionh'd finer prospeets than the common road: 
the truth of this as^eitioii I am at all tunes ready to admit. VVe 
at length i cached the Peerd, a pronioiitory forming a semicircle, 
nearly live mih s in extent. It is not very high, still it has its 
peculiar I hai ms, one of the principal of which is the delightful 
side ])C?spoctivc vn w to the right, formed by the beach of 
Mbuchgut, the Oianitz, and the chalky dills of Jasmuud; iu 
sliort, it Is a v(n'v approptiaf(f counter-part to the Grauitz, Stub- 
benkanimor, and to Arkema. 7\t the same time, this corner 
aliords the best auchoiage lor vi'ssels; (hough otherwise, the 
coast of Mbuchgut Is equally coh'brated for shipwieeks as those 
of Jasmnnd, Wiltowg and Hiddensee. 

As we had entered this puit of the countrv not from llic eom- 
nion inland road, we now lotaid ourselves obIig(Ml to cross a 
.short steep road to the Hagler. At tlu' top oi this aeclivilv se¬ 
veral odna* hills join, and graduallv descend towards the Zakker 
hills, into a plain, the most txltusive, and, perhaps, only one iu 
Miiuchgut. 

Tiio mliabit.mls of Mine hunt liave diiVeient inodes of fishings 
F.’uondcrs ami heiiiiigs are caiiLdit in a huge lu'l lesernlilaig abag 
^>rjMU>e, to each side ot which attached a long iope, witU 
Ki;(. CN.l U 
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small straw-bands wound round it at distinct intervals, and which 
are shaken during the rowing : the straw is u^ d lor tlie piirposc^ 
of fnuhiening the tisli. This lU't, of \\I\i<'h ihert* is a represt nla- 
tion on tlie engraving of the Uiddonsee luil, is likt wise eniplo\ed 
for catching eels. '^Mie lien mgs aie eanght in nunnsvheii or ntansen^^ 
In sjiite, however, of all the eiideaNonrs of the fishermen to 
take care of their nets, they aie sonn lJiiKS carried aw^ay by 
the power of tlx' water ; the s('a-(log also does considerable mis¬ 
chief to tluMn in antninn, by devoming the lunings, and adhering 
to the nets.—in some of the creoks lliey olU n fish in the evening 
in shallow ground l)y torcii-light, with a view of illuminating the 
surface of llu' vniler, aiui of alliiiing the nihahilants of the deep 
by the rellcction of tlic light ; this practice is called 
'i’hey frequently have with tlii'in a sinai! fish-receiver, in the 
sliape of a boat, elo&cd at the toji, and piafunU"'* on every side: 
such a vessel douliiig behind the hsliing-hoal, Js called a Hude^ass^ 
or DrmCilL 

From Iiohho we proceeded to visit llu* Zikkcixdicu hills, which 
in shape resemble undulations, and, like then vallies, arc niostlv 
cnllivatcd; but towauls the shore they assiniie a more rude ap¬ 
pearance. Some views from the beach arc enchanting : in shoit, 
1 must confess, that Miiucligut presents some of the tinest gea- 
prospects in Ilugtn. One of the hills, called llie Scliwantcgard, 
is famous on account of the following tiadition, which the 
clergyman comnumicated to us.—A deep cave is nported to 
have formerly existed in this part of the shore, under the name 
of the Nuiis'-Cave; because in ancient times nuns resident in the 
towns, win# were sentenced to be immured alive, were occu- 
.sionaliy broiiglit hither, and thrown into the eave. At present, 
not the least vestige is remaining of this once formidable cave; 
but old people assert, tliat during the lives of their fathers the 
aperture had not yet been dosed. 

The peninstda of Mduchgut is about fourteiii iiiilesr from 
Bergc!!, and forms the extreme point of liligen to llie south 
cast. Tlie country itsdf is .mountainous, and the and 

nature of the hills stiouiilv K.^etnhle those iit Hiddens^^,, but are 
less hare. At the vanu* time 1 must candidly confess, tfeiit, 
upon the whole, th^ Ijciauies of Mouchgnt are certainly sii}.^fi|or 
to lho^.e of lliddcnsee. 'I'liougli Minudigut cannot be corisidefcd 
as a vciy productive c<n n-counti), it lia^ still a number of spots 
whicli gialefully lepay the lubouis ol the liii^bandman. Tho 
most leitile parts aic near the llagt ii, and the plain of JLobbe. 

This peninsula, a rov d doniaiii, i« mortgaged to Major vow 
JB. for seveial years lo come, 'j'iie number of inhabitants 
stnioiints to upvvaids ot’ 7‘W. among whom :ne sumo free jicople: 

^ 1 ’'.Mini; lL»s(> l>v Lhf i jm-ii ii» ihr I’liaiiu's Hallolu 
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the vassals have, in i^riuTiil, llireiidays to work lor (heir owners; 
but tiiay he rel('cise(I iroin this pari ot their dulv on p*i\iiig a 
sti[Hilatod sum. Some mI the inliahilants an* pilots: lor the 
s!iips which sail to \\ i)h.»ast, (l|CJl^\\al^i, oi' Slnil'-niul, instead of 
passing thuaigh (he (>c!!'U, usu.sllv lound |)v the 

\va\ of (iic Old or No\ li)it‘j), Jhil as tiu* passage llirouirh the 
straits bet^veeu Poiaerania and ilagt -. is eijually tnisa'e, all ships 
whicli ))uisue tins tia<‘k airuhrezi d U> lake a pij< i on hoard, eiilicr 
from (iiiren, L ihh* . orTineUnw: if a nhip 

tlu* pilot (.ill call the cap* mu to aceoiuit at llu' 1 acrnti*( ncliL of 
the place v\!u'U*. lu* is in haihour. 'j'hc juiotage is settled aocortl- 
ing to tlu* Iium! o of tie‘^r .oc! ll: * ilclauci* of tlie way: it 
amounts nom out* i * !s'{» ;m!m ti-ar i’\-<lol!ais. 

Notwithstano'ing Ins fioiihai[l\ wMh the \\aterv e!( ment^ the 
native of Mouc.hgut is less na lineil to a:cc»ad than that of 
IJiddeusee, in shoii, \n< iilth* ih^trict is Ins -.v orid, to whicli he 
invariahlv k 'rite fi' h-’iv, :r^i iculture, and piloting*, aiioid 

fiim a Milliciv lit' iippui! H*' i '.cs ainwiig liis hn'tliivn :uu! rela¬ 

tions, .slaiith.ig ’ll no pei^ r'ial ' i n. ■cliun with the other part of 
Kur-'ii: hc’ ill ireui’ia!. iln- Moe'-i .,1!;. is oulv mOM ui irrv vvitli na¬ 
tives of then t)\\u isleaul; . on ^vtj un*!) a ceitain patiiarchal snn- 
plicifv of lit lai'O-i, language, viie*-'"’ cnsltnns, lets still re¬ 
tained its oiiunutl’tYT which disluiguishts tin m iioin all the other 
coimtr\ pt.oph iii Stug.etn 

Fashion is Inthctlo not had the infl’caa i on tle^se people. 
^Fhe cut and <dlon;* oi tlu’ir diess au* die saiuo as ilu\ were 
seV'U'al ccniinies ago, and sidi disj lav somi* inonasltc Vi'sngc^; 
and so rigidiv and sci iipuionslv do tlv) adl-t r * lo the I'onsin valiim 
of ihis (Ir's.s, that, if .» gnl of Moiich-rnt would dare to clothe 
Jierself like other liiigiau giiIs,on!\ a l‘Mlr m ilic n»wv slvlc, they 
w'unld incur tlu* danger ol being inaversallY derided, anil lu ver 
get H Imshand. 

Tlie men wear lilack jackets with black buttons, at least two 
pair of small-clotlies, andovir these, a pair of wide ovei-allsi 
made of w hite liiu n; but, on solemn oiaasions, these arc black : 
lliidr stockings are. of dark-browu wool, anil then yiu>(\s mostly 
fastened with leather stiirigs. 'fhe women wear black jackets 
and petticoats, wliicli are short, and have an inhiiite number of 
folds ; they have a fme white ca|) on liicir lu ad, which is covered 
by a thick black cap stnd'cd wltli wool, of a conic shape, so as 
to leave but a small stiipe visible at llie lop. It is the head-dress 
which constitutes the i Iciracteristics of nunried women and girls; 
ihe seams of the cap of tin* former being covered with black, and 
fastened inidLUieath willi a black silk riband; while tiie riband 
of llui latt 1 nst only be of wool.—I'he femairs always wear 
two cheiiiis one of which is without sleeves, but over this they 
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have a finer one willi sleeves. AVhen the girls lake the sacra- 
ment; which is generally once a year, shortly before tlie haiTCst 
jcominences, they braid their hair, and wind it round lljeir head ; 
they then pass a gold or silver embroidered bandage over it. A 
widow, in her mourning ^ear, is easily distingnislicd at church, 
by her sitting on a snuill chair opposite to her former seat.— 
T^Vom these few singiiluiities it must appear evident, that the In¬ 
habitant of Mihidigut wishes to distinguish himself Iroin the 
people in the other parts of Ivigen. 

They arc b()tli active and la!)(>vious; hence a certain degree of 
ppulence is geneially pr(valent; at the same time, lh(‘\ cannot 
be strictly acquitted of intercstedness and avaiice. '1 he men 
mostly follow liusbandry, or the profitable occupation of fishing; 
and the heriiniiS v.Incli they catch lowaid.' die latter end of au^- 
tumn, and sell cither fu'sh, pickled, or drierJ, ifloid them an 
ample profit, 

I shall conclude niv remarks on Mduchgut and its inhahitants, 
with a short description of the ceremonies attending tludr mar¬ 
riages, Neither man nor woman will here think of matrimony, 
unless one of them possesses a kath or collage; and as soon as 
the parties arc agreed, the consent of their gioimd-landlord is 
requested. 

In the afternoon of the* wedding-day, the relations and fiicnds 
of the bridegroom repair to his house, and, roc zw^sy/, with tlie 
bride, each inviting their friends separately, At last the pailics 
pro'^o^.J towards the cluircli; and in the chiiu l:-\aid holh unite : 
upon which the hridegrocim salutes his bridt* by pressing her 
hand. If the bride be a giil from a dificient village, and have to 
follow her hushatid to another quarter, in that cast ^he gdieiJly 
takes a solemn leave of all her relations u ith tears, as if ihe weie 
never more to behokl her paternal roof. After tlie rdcmeny, 
both sexes separate, and the females retire wllii the biidi^ U) the 
warm-beer-house, where one of the women piesenls tin? biide 
with some warm beer, and desires her, in a verse, to drink l>ecr 
with all her friends, and live ha[)pily, till they nircl in lieavt n 
again. The v\arm beer, plentifully studdid with large raisms, 
now passes round biiskly till towards evening, wdien the discharge 
of a pistol summons them to the bridegroom’s dwelling, 
where an imnien.se ilish of rice constitutes the first course, which 
is succcf^ded by a varli ty of others, during which time the cup¬ 
bearer is verv actively employed, 

llie dress of the bride is very little more ornamental than 
usual, excepting that she wYairs a wreath on Iwr head, and above 
it a kind of crown made of twigs of box, with gilt or silver 
leaves, and that her hair is dressed for the purpose, stiffened, and 
glossed with the vvliite of eggs. The bridogrooui is only distiu- 
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guished by a large white neek-liauclkcrchief, a present from hb 
bride, the corners of which hang down low in front: shouldhe^ 
however, previous lo the wedding, have obtained the prim^ 
noctisy the ends nuist bo tucked in, and concealed. In respect to 
the defraying the expellees attending the wedding, it is customary 
for both bride and bridegroom to pay a propoition, according to 
the number invited by each. 

III tliis brief sketch 1 liave given you a faithful characteristic of the 
country of Mduchgut, its inhalntants, their manners, customs, 8Cc* 
VVe now took the road leading to Posewald. Near thoThransberg 
is aheap of stones piled up, reseinbliiig a monument: it is called 
the Triuiiipbal Pile. The inhabitants of Putbus are reported for- 
tneiiy to have had a severe contest here with those of Mduchgut, in 
memory of wliicli the victors afterwards raised lliis pile. A little 
farther on is tlie village of Gros-Stresow, celebrated by a battle 
fought here in 1715, bet\v<>en a small Swedisit force under Charles 
Xli. and a Danish army of 18,000 or 20,000 men, iSnder the 
command of Admiral Sehst'.idt, in which the former wx're de¬ 
feated. 

My next ramble was to view the mansion of Putbus, in the 
cnvlions of ^^)se^^ald. This edifice has a cheerful and lightsome 
appearance: its interior is less sphmdid than I imagined, for 
though the arrangements in the saloons and apartmeius arc neat, 
still there is a want of elegance and magnificence in the decora¬ 
tions and furniture. The library contains luimcrous French 
woiks, but few modern German literary pi oductions : it is stated 
to contain 10,000 volumes. Of more importance arc the ar- 
chiv(‘s, and the diplomatieiaii might lliere find many solutiouaLto 
the dilliculties in the hisloiy of the country. 
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Bkhg^x, Sepiemher 20. 

II[S time I must, for a change, discourse with you on a sub¬ 
ject more grave than we have liithcrto been accustomed to; 
namely, I have been visiting the Vandal graves near Krakow; 
ibey arc four or five in number, concealed among bushes, which 
renders it difficult lo discover them. They are much simdlei: 
than the stone-bed at Silvitz, and only one is in complete pre¬ 
servation. 1 descended through aii opening inU) one, and found 
the sunken stones in the inside smooth and closely connected, 
formiTig a tolerably accurate square, about two feet in width, 
and the same in breadth; but the bottom was almost choaked ujp 
witli earth. For wuut of a spade 1 could not ascertain theu 
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proper depth, nor M’hetlier there might be m urn at the bottom. 
1 afterwards discovered a flat grey stone, from six to eight feet in 
length, l)ing in a straiglit direction : on its smooth surface I per¬ 
ceived a small cliaiuui cut lengtlivva}s, al>oiit two inches in 
breadth; but toward- the midtlJe, the passage was iniintcnnptcd 
for the space oi two hands’ bn adth. f Jeiicc I condndetl, that 
the saentu cs had been slaughh.n d on this stone, and the rill was 
prcjvided for the purpose of draining olf the blood. 

These remains of imrK|mty, uhicli in e\ery part Riigen 
(the small contigiums islands and iVJoiichgut <xceptcd) are ge¬ 
nerally denominated Vaiulal graves, are also called Hunengiabcr, 
The word Hiiuc is Low (leiman, and signilies ;* giant; ht'iici it 
might appear that they (lad been the graves of giants. But where 
were giants ever found from .SO to fiO feet in .ijiIj ? Some have 
scarcely the si/e of a common grave, viz, tli< .ion- In ds. I low 
could these have suited the length of agiam.'' Tin* oniv fact on 
which w« can icly IS, that they must have been funeral places, 
from the urns and .skeletons found uiKlerneath. At the same time, 
the gre atest ilifliculty is, to explain the manner and age in which 
the tumuli in Wittow, on Pat/ig lu'ath, &e. &c. huv(‘ (jriginated : 

!, for the stone-beds bear evident marks of a certain dt'gree of cul¬ 
ture. I am, however, inclined to them them ndics of (he 
Sclavonio-Vandal limes; because the V^mdals were occuj)ied in 
: maritime trade, and built vessels. 

Harvest being (juuc concluded, gives me an opportunity of 
offering a few rcrnaikHon tin* general state of agriculluu*, and 
its produce here. They commonly begin to plougli the land on 
the'Goth of March, with four hordes; but the poorer husband¬ 
man often only willi two : and oxen ar(i seldom used. Barley and 
oats, after sowing, arc alwavs ploughed in again; but this is not 
the case willi the wheat and i}e, 'Jlie harrow's are, in general, 
of wood; butiion lianuvvs arc enifdojed in a stubborn, hard 
soil- Tilde arc cdtaiii davs on which the husbandman deems it 
particularly fuvonrable to begin sowing; these are the JOth, 1 Uh, 
IGth, Ifjth, and G()lh of May; but oats and barley are put later 
in the ground. I'hey mostly steep the wheat used for sowing 
in a solution of I me, or a kaline ley, in cider to prevent the 
blight, and to keep the birds ofl’. The .larvcst commences about 
the middle of August, and is completed tow aids (he middle of 
September, unless it is protiuc(cd by unfavourable weather.— 
They begin with the rye, and employ (he scytlie, the s'ekle 
being entirely discanlcd. Alter all is collected, thc> have a 
baive.'-.t fete, in which the loid of the manor, with Ins family, 
pailicijHite.s, and to which he contributes a considerable sliaio. 

A gioat <juautity of corn is annually exjiorled, particularly to 
PomeraiiiaancJ Brustoia. Tlic nearest calculation which 1 have 
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been able to form of tlic exportation of grain (after deducting a 
sufficiency for home consumption) amounts to upwards of 16,000 
lasts. 

I shall conclude this letter, and my tour through Riigen, with 
a brief topograjdiical sketch of liergen, as far as I have hud an 
opportunity of making oh'^ervatiou*?. 

Thisciu has th','4' fairs aiuiuallv, each of which lasts but one 
day, and is atLonded by a considerable number ot little traders 
and manufacturers with their goods, winch oecasions much 
bustle: tht j are held at Euster, Wliiisuntide, and Michaelmas. 
Ou these occasions a cousiclerable quanlity ot linen and cattle is 
likewise dispose d of. 

Bergen, ^!ie ( apital of tlie country, is situated nearly in the 
middle of the i.dand, and ou a rising ground. Its greatest ex¬ 
tent is from east to west. 'ri:e .itivels are sloping and had, the 
ways partly uii]>a\e<l, and, in many places, almost impassable; 
the iminiTous dikty lanes, and tlie 1 h>’i>'s, which aie mean, and 
in ireneml irre*2u!arl\ olaced, all c.'n.ln'xife lo extiiumish the 
idea of a t(nvi!; though touaids l!ie cenii ;• >{ «hr jilace, there is 
some little r?ijn-ovt.*m(‘nl, Init slil! tie re is a toL:;! want o| sym- 
melry am! beauty. Singular as )i may appeal^ dtere is, with 
the exception oi about six edili :cs, not stone building iu 

the towm, not ever, ( xcepling ifie I: ^ v a. 

A considerable inecviwcmoiice to v'iiich the iuhaliitants are 
liable, is the wan! of fouiUaiii'., m coiM'qeen e v)f the height of 
the place, wincii rendt is this establishment diiilfiiil. i'hough iu 
the seven years' war, sevvial Swedisboiiiceis of the {//(renlatrs 
made attempts lo open one indie neoket-pi.e'e; liul the auger 
wliieh they em[>loye<l ou tl e occasion iiappcnmg to break, the 
wdiole business was dropped, ileoic, tlie iiiliabiiants are obligee! 
lo procure all t!u*u watei ui thc<'nvin.a^ (d'die town. 

ddie population of Beraen amount', to uih ibitanis; and 

the place contains upw:u'ds of .j()0 houses. towu is 

divided into four qum tors, according towhicli the grounds are 
rated. In the earU pint of the I7th ctutury, it received its 
4irst charter as a town. The magistracy conj>ists of lv\o burgo¬ 
masters (one of whom must ahvays be a lawyer and town-judge), 
tw'o chamberlains, four couucilmeii, and a secretary: from this 
court an ajipeal may be made to tlie lii’di eoint at (dreifsvvald. 

Most of the inhabitants are tradesmen and husbandmen; the 
higluM'classes, vvhick are generally independent, living cinelly in 
the comUry. T!ie once prevalent idea of the cheapncNS here, 
has induced many people to settle in tins town vv.uch has etfecte^J 
a general rise in the necossa'y articles for hfe, and thrown 4 
heavy burthen on the shuuiders of the poorer clashes. 
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The soil around the city is mostly high and sandy; but in the 
low lands it is superior, and well adapted to the culture of corn : 
the hills arc planted chiefly with potatoes and culinary plants, 
which, at a distance, afford a pleasing apj)oarance. 

'J'he time now hastened wlien 1 was to quit this country. On 
the 1st of October I accoidiugly departed lioni Hergen, and 
soon arrived at the smalltown of Gar^, roulaining about JoO 
mean, close houses, many of which are still covered with straw ; 
it is reported to be the most ancient and only low'U of Gei^ 


man establishment in Riigeu, having received its charier in 1377. 


The number of inhabitants is 


J 120, mostly tradespeople and 


husbandmen. 


At noon 1 set off from Garz, and after pioc»‘eding a consider¬ 
able way along the soliiary shore, I icaclad a h>ng naiaow isth¬ 
mus, at the extremitv of whidi is the (Utvit/ Jl;‘v to the oj)- 
positc \illagc of Stulbrodc, to which 1 was spc( diiy c(»uveycd ; 
anul it '\a.s with the stronircst cniolions that I lu n* took leave of 
that biissful land, wlu u I hud laid) sjient so inany hapj>) da)s. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 HE improvement which M. de Dorn of Vienna 
had introduced into mctallurcjv, by his new method 
of amalgamation, attiacted in the year 1787 the at¬ 
tention of tlie couit of Spain, in whose American 
provinces they had, fiom the scaicity of wood, 
been obliged to have recouise to a rude kind of 
amalgamation for sepaiating and purifying the no¬ 
bler metals. 

M. d'Elhuzar, director-general of the Mexican 
mines, v hose works prove liiin to be an intelligent 
mineralogist, was accoidiiigly sent to Hungary to 
make himself master of Bom’s method of amal?a- 
niation, and to engage expeit Cierman miners in the 
Spanish service, for the puipose of restoring, with 
their assistance, the Aineiican gold and silver mine$ 
to their former flourishing state. M. Helms, tlien 
chief assayei of the mines and mint at Cracow, and 
4Baron von Noidcnfjy'ht, abwcdidi mineralogist, 
director of the mines at Miczanagoia, in the district 
of Cracow, entered on the most advantageous terms 
into the Spanish service; the foimer as director of 
the smelting-houses and of the process of amalga¬ 
mation, and the latter as director-oeiicral of the 
mines in Peiu. 
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Accompanied by their families, a few negro ser¬ 
vants, and a great number of German miners, they 
sailed from Cadiz for Buenos Ayres; and on the 29th 
of October, in 1789* the spring season in that part 
of the globe, began their journey at fust in car¬ 
riages, and afterwards on hoiseback, by the com¬ 
mon route of the post, in an oblique direction across 
South America, through Tucuman and over tlie C’or- 
dilleras, to Potosi and Lima; an extent of way 
amounting, from Buenos Ayrv.-. to Potosi, to 1700 
miles, and fiom thence, thiough Cus^'o and Guan- 
cavelica, to IJOO miles. 

In Potosi the German commissioners remained 
until the 30tli of January 1791, and duiing tlieir 
residence endeavoured to dispel the inciedible bar¬ 
barism and ignoiancc that prevailed in the mint and 
mining departments there. Helms, for his pait, 
erected a laboratory, in which he daily read lectuies, 
accompanied nith suitable exj)eumenls, to an au¬ 
dience composed of ofliceis of the mint and pio- 
prietors of the mines; and fully instructed six young 
men in the science of metallurgy. Suppoited by 
the governor, he succeeded in exposing the igno- 
lance of the Ameiican overseers and ofticeis of the 
mines and mint; although the latter counteiactecl 
with all their might the loyal commissioneis, aiul 
particuldily Helms, by secret cabals and the basest 
calumnies. In writing and in conversation they de¬ 
cried the Germans as arch-heretics, Geiman Jews, 
and cheats; as men, in shoit, who, it was to be 
feared, would coirupt the moials of the lionest 
miners and their o\erseeis: and tiicd every means 
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to rendet them suspicious to the proprietors . of the 
mines, fearing Idst, enlightened by Helms and his 
associates, they should examine too narrowly into 
the conduct of their ignorant and roguish servants. 

They even excited the Indian labourers against 
them, by insinuating that the foreigners hud come 
solely for the purpose of working the mines by ma¬ 
chinery, and would thus deprive them of the means 
«>f subsistence. In this opposition they were en¬ 
couraged and joined hy a numerous baud of mer¬ 
chants in the principal cities; as Helms, in particu¬ 
lar, spoke loudly against the enormous usury by 
which they oppressed the workers of the mines, and 
made every effort to put a stop to their rapacity: 

Scarcely had Helms arrived in Lima, when, at the 
desire of the intendant of Gnancavelica, he was order¬ 
ed to proceed to that celebrated qnicksilver-mine, to 
introduce there the Lilian furnaces. I3ut in procur¬ 
ing Helms this commission, the intendant, an old 
creole, who by pretended patriotic projects had 
amassed a fortune of a million of piastres, had no 
other end in view but to derive a profit from fur¬ 
nishing the necessary building-materials, for which 
he icceived more then four times tlieir value: and 
when Helms set his face against Ins nefarious pro** 
cy’edings, he had the address surreptitiously to pro** 
cure an order from the viceroy to suspend the work. 
Vexation at the unjust treatment he here met with, 
threw Helms into a fever, which caused him to leave 
Gnancavelica. 

Two other commissions which he feceived from 
Lima to introduce a better method of working the 
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mines at Pasco and Bellavista, fifty miles from Li¬ 
ma, proved equally fruitless; as the viceroy abso* 
. lutely refused any pecuniary assistance from the 
funds appropriated to the promotion of the mines, 
atnd would not permit him to raise the necessary sup¬ 
plies by means of a loan. All he.could obtain was 
a commendatory epistle in praise of his zeal. 

He therefore resolved to lea\e Peru, a land mo¬ 
rally and physically pernicious to him—v/here, in 
the execution of tlic most danocrous and laborious 
commissioirs, lie was obliged to ac t, not only as a 
director of tlie smelting-houses, but likewise as a 
carpenter, smith, and mason. Accordingly, in.the 
beginning of the year 17.93, he sailed from Callao, 
the port of Lima, on board of a register-ship; and 
after a passage of two months and a half, round 
Cape Horn, safely arrived in Cadiz. Having Ijeeti 
obliged to spend seven months in Madrid in tedious 
solicitations to have tlie terms of his agreement ful¬ 
filled, he at last obtained a small pension for life, on 
which he lived lately at Vienna. 

In I 79 B M. Helms published an account of his 
travels, which is in the proper sense of the word a 
Journal .every page containing, unaltered, the re¬ 
marks made and written down on the spot. 

* Station after station, the number of miles daily 
travelled and indicated; and interspersed we fipd 
remarks on what he every day had seen, and like¬ 
wise extracts from the olficial details on the state of 
the mines wlhcli he had examined. 

M. Heliijs », however, only a miner and mineral¬ 
ogist. To the other parts of natural history he is a 
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stranger, anti few things worthy of notice relative to 
that science arfe to i)e found in his journal. Even 
geographical and statistical observations occur only 
oecasionallv : but among them arc nianv which con- 
tain valuable information, and which throw consi¬ 
derable light on the present state of these remote re¬ 
gions, with which we are yet but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted. 

Mineralogical and metallurgic remarks on Potosi 
and Peru, and on flic C'ordilleras, tlie largest and 
richest chain of mountains in the world, Md)ich 
Helms had travelled over in every direction in length 
and breadth, from the borders of Chili to Lima, 
form tlic hulk of liis work. As few’, however, would 
hav^e the patience to peruse the Avliolc of liis dry ini- 
neralogical day-hook, the unimportant details and 
repetitions relative to the contents of the mountains 
over which he travelled, have been abridged by the 
translator; at the same time that nothing useful has 
been omitted, and every fact relative to the general 
state of tJic country, or of the people, has been 
scrupuloiisW retained. 

It is to be regretted that tlicse facts are not more 
munerous; but, as far as they go, their authenticity 
cannot be questioned; and as the last, and almost 
the only account of these countries, the work can¬ 
not fail to be acceptable to the public at a moment 
when tlic attention of all England has been excited 
towards them by the recent important conquest made 
by Sir Home Popliam, and by tlie pentling expedi¬ 
tion of General Miranda. The travels of Ulloa in 
certain parts of this immense continent, it will be 
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recollected, were performed nearly seventy years ago, 
and perhaps no country in the world has undergone 
greater changes in the same interval of time, than 
South America. 

The Appendix has been compiled from the best 
and latest authorities, and from scarce and expensive 
books, by the translator; and he may, without va¬ 
nity, assert that it contains the fullest and the most 
correct account of Spanish America, which exists 
in any European language. lie is indebted for many 
of his most curious facts to the valuaide work on 
the present state of Peru, lately published by Mr. 
Skinner; and in defining the boundaries of the va¬ 
rious governments, he is indebted to Mr. Arrowsmitb, 
the geographer, for the use of the great Spanish 
map of South America. 7'he work of Don Ulloa 
has been duly compared with later authorities; and 
the Dktionario Geographico, published by Don AI- 
cedo, at Madrid, in 17 H 8 , a work till now wholly 
unknown to the English reader, has been carefully 
consulted. The detailed travels of Humboldt, it is 
well known, are not yet given to the world; but the 
various reports which have been published of them 
in his letters to his friends, have served to correct 
many errors, and to verify many facts in tlie exist-, 
ing accounts of those pavts of South America over 
which he travelled. 
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llw’ Cfltli of OrUilur 17P0j vt' Ijr^r'in mir |oiin;c*v from 
JUiKNos Avrks westward 1 o C;mna*!:i (K; Alaioii; dj^taot fif¬ 
teen ^eo^iapliical luilcs^ nCMRim-^ si\(\ to a J^ueno'^ 

/^\Mes is Mtuated on (lu* soudi-west latiik of llic eu'iit river la 
J^lata; aml^ arrenhii-i to i!h? arcwiiiii \AnJi lie Ka'eivtal from 
tlievieeKH, contains Iroin Iwiiilv-four lo tlinlv llioiisaml inha¬ 
bitants. In I 74 H, regular jMisls A\ere inshlntial fioiii litan-e to 
IViu; pos’t-liouses \\ere cieeloth and reiajs of hoi.'rcs and car- 
riag<^s provided^'. 

S('\only-tin eo inll(*s from tlie capital tlie traveller ciitiTs on an 
immonsc plain, by the Spaniards calli il I'ainpas, wludi sl[et(‘Iic3 
tlirei* linndied nnles wosluatd to the foot oi' tin* mountains, au<l 
about li!‘U‘t'n Inindred miles southwaid t(>uaids l^ilagoniirf. 
Tills plain IS fertde, and wholly coveied with \crv huvti g^ass; 
but for the nioat pint unlnluibited and debtUute of liec'’. It is 


ifc 1.’* 


For full local descriptions and otlif'r particulars, £jeo the nolcs in the 
Appendix. 

t In crossing iSonth Ajneiica from HiRno'j Aves to Pei*’;, groat danger 
arii^es from the savage nation*^ \\lio iuh.il)ii l.hc'^e painpu''. 'rrt)iips oi‘ t]»em 
attack travellers} hut they do imi |u>s-ess valour biilhciciit to luamlain a 
eonihat, and llu ir au.icks are suet e-4ui only v.htm made by burprj^e, or 
winm gnarly superior in jiuiuhei''. 

Tlie ahundanet c)f the ueee'"arit s of liU! enrourn(:is, among tlu* lout-r 
ord< rs, a fM’opciiMty to irllcme--', wliit'li has lilVui rwe tt) unutlier Oniei ut 
stroJlci'', callod Otuiiicroi:,, I’lieir uKHle of hto rrHeuiliic.'i that of the 
(it/pstes, Tliey aie badly clodu.'d; llieir ulmle (lre'>s cou'^istuig of .i 

coarse shirt, and a u'oi\se upper caiiiiuiU. 'Ihese articles 01' drci--, t lyotlier 
U'ith liorso furnitiire, serve them lor bedding, aiui a saddle tor a pdioa*, 
'I'liov stroll about with u kind ol small riutau. to the sound of vvliiv,h ther 

w F «f 

biu^r ballads. 


HELMS.] 
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the abode of innumerable herds of wild horses, o\<*n, o^tru iios, 
&c. whirl), iimlcr the shade ol' the glass, find protection from 
the intol< rahJe heat of the sun. The largest tamed ox is sold 
for one piastre'**', and a good hors** may be purcliased lor two. 

Fjoni Cannada dc Moion to Caiiuada do Escobar, twcnty-onc 
gooj)raj)hical miles. 

On the Cf)th of October we were obliged to encamp at night 
duiiiig a heavy storm; and early on the 3()Lh of October ^\c ai- 
rived at Escobar. 

Fioin Cannada dt.* Escobar to Cannada dc la Cruz, twenty- 
four miles. 

At the former of llicse ])]acos 1 san in the evening so great u 
number of luminous ins*'cts, that at first I mistook llitiu for ex¬ 
halations proceeding fiom the marshy gremul; but found thal 
they ^\ele a kind of glow-worm^', twice as iaige as those ot 
Europtx dhey ale of an oljlong shape, and of a k*o\\ii co¬ 
lour. 

From Cannada de la Cruz to Ar<*os, eighteen imles. 

Adjoiiiing to llie posl-hoiis(' at Arcos, I found a beautifid 
orehaid planted with peat li-tn es. 

From Arcos to (diacias (hi A\ola, twelve miles. 

*^Hie iiiagiu'tical lu edle hero [)oinls exac'lly uoilh. 

J'lom (^haenis de A\ol:i to Aieeive, llilily milts. 

On the road between tlu se tw() stations, two of tair <vovr///- 
las, or b'.evj.igc-wrggous, hioki' do^\n. The po-^l-lionM' litae 
toleiablv eommodujus. Near it art' orcliaids of pt at h-tn»s, 
whicli are the only trees that gioW in the pampas. 

Fiom Arecive to Ponttvuelos, twelve miles. 

From Pontt'Ziielos to Auo}o de Hainallo, eighteen milt s. 

I'loni AiU'no de Kaniallo to Arro}o dc Ehnedio, iifutn 
miles. 

J'lom Airoyo dt* I^lmedio to Arrovode Pabon, fifteen niih s, 

FVom Airovo de .Pal)on to Mauanciales, b'li miles. 

As we pur.'Ued t'uir iouin(\ Ialt‘ in tlie evening, we saw large 
flocks of ostiitht"' {Sindhid Rhea Einin), whieli had come ioilh 
fituii the lone glass to n'tVt sli ihemselvcs with water. On ttie ibl- 

lowuig day stuue td our atleiidauts rode a considerable w av into the 

* * * 

grass, and brouglit back about tiftv eggs of ihesi; biid^. 'i'lie 
heat of the s)ui btang verv grtal, and each of iis having jmt some 
of them into hi^ jjal, the vumig )>nds, to our no small a.-.toui^h- 
im-ut, biokt' llu‘ .^hell rud laii away into the glass, wh;cli lliey 
began to devour wuh as iniiih aj>petitc as if tlity had betm long 
accustomed to iiah a did. Tiie eggs arc as large as an lalam’s 


^ 'I'iie |)iiistrc is 3b. 7d. JaiLrhdi, being rulhcr nierc* liian six to a g'liuca- 
A'(t' t 
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licacl oF a modrratc size, aii.i the \onug ostriches, mIicu hatched, 
arc of the size ot a c.hicketi two uioutlis old. 

Tlie ostnclavs lav lln'i; ciigs, cUlier singly or twenty together, 
ill lusts’^; jiiul it IS [no|>.i))Le that in the (la\-lirne tliey leave them 
e\j)()-:eil to tiu* rays ot the .sun, and sit on them only duiing night 
to inotect llu'ui from the itfecls ul tlic dew. 

'1 I)e osiiiches that inhahit llu* puinpas uic of the hclt^ht of a 
call. '^J'innigh from the sliorlm ss of ihcir wing.s they are unable 
to ily, they um fa-itcr than ilio ilt'clc it horse. 

IVoni iManaunalcs to DcmoclKidos, llmtv miles. 

I'Vt)m Dcmochados to llstjuiua dc la Cuuirdia, twenty-four 
miies. 

Ilere tlun'c is a square fortillcation, mounted with two pieces 
of eaiKioii, for the purpose of clii Chlng the inenisious of the 
wild ludiau^, who :ue said sumelinns to altaek the weak Spanish 
v;!lii'( s in Ixulies of from two to tlnee thousand men. From 

t 

the ti 4ni:ouy of the inhabitants, ho\ve\cr, it would appear tliat 
t!u‘ d;m.>‘r is not so great as the Spanish soldiers (^/jullzianos) 
SI (Oimed ihcie endea\our to persuade .straugeis from Europe^, 
Itu’ tile puipose of giMng them a high opluioa of their courage 
and \alcur, of which they are suspected to possess but a small 
sliaie. In tlil^ fortili. -iton there should be a guard of a captain 
and (Imlv men ; bu* iw the day-iiiuc we did not imd a single sen¬ 
tinel. soldicis are badly armed; some with firelocks, 

others witli jnslols, and others only w'Uh sulires or spears. As 
llie wdd Indians still rciain a dread of all European weapons, 
and (spt'ciidh oi iire-arms, we see no reason to reckon it a deed 
of unroinmon Inaoisin, if thrsc thirty horsemen soincUnies nut 
to tlight f> or tliree thousand savages, wliose weapons c<jiisist 
only of a shng or a lOpe siv elis in length, with an angular 
stone or a piece of lead fa'-lcned to the end of it, with wdiich 
they endtasour to give theii < nemv a blow bum behind; and 
tliey are in general so expert in its use, and have such command 
of liifir htu‘’-es, that they seldom the object ainu'd at. 

'I'he Wild Indian'^ l>'tve no inleicom^e wiih the ci\ilized Indlairs 
or the Spaniards, wliiun tliey mortail\ hale, ami are in liie high-* 
cst degree dirty, savage, miylrustful, and lieacluTOus ; llit‘y are 
strong and euterpusmg, but easily dismayed oil tbo near approach 
of danger. 

I'heir vices show the state of society among them to be the 
natuial e<mbi‘qiu*uce of the ni uiuer in which they are (leatcd by 
the Spauiaids: for if the latter were more uLteutive to the m'lu*- 

A ^ 

rul good of the state, and less aUachful to the jironiotion of their 


^ Aecortiinii: to Moiitia, ovrn fioin Ihrtv to ^ixtv in one nest, ircc 
kSVe/iii AaturaU uci CVii.'i. BulOjiui', ITU'J, p. ^0*4!. 

u O 
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private Intcrcsis. it would bo o:isy^ by niilduess and by opening 
a frt'c triulo with iIioid^ ;^ia(hi:illy to render thoin, in Ukj siniu; 
innniit i as llio civilized Indians, useful subjects of the crown, 
J3iit tins can be etiocted oidv by statesmen of <'n!;n'ged nunds, 
anfl jill'tod with soinu! political kiu)\vledee:—sni h luuv pos'-ibly 
juxibt in Spain, but aio hhuu in» 1 w idi lu SoiUli Anu'nca. 

J'roiii b'squin^i do la Guaidia to ('.tbi/a del I’ij^iicre, twi uty- 
ono miles, 

Cubeza del re lies on llie Itio Teicera: the bed oi tins 

river con-'sisot ot eonjpe.-( <1 yiamic, 

J'Voin Cahi za il'd lo S.iiatiiilo, t\vent\-four miles, 

* » 

IMosi (jf lilt" uiidiilM a e'U'iils jn tins n('iiiiib()U;|j<nKl vvero 

V 7 O 

>v]iolly i()V(nTl with natne saitjalie, as if wuh a lioar-h'ost. 

*’iooi Saladilio to l>aiiji;cas, nine miles. 

l*Voiii IkiuaiNjsto /,\ :oii, tv elv(* miles, 

« 1 ^ 

bed of tlu' livt.i iu're consisted of indurated mail, in- 
teimixi d with raleaieoiC' sludb'. 

J''rom ZarjtMi to rraileni ^'kU^llo, twelve miles. 

Ib're beLiins a Wood whicli eoulimies on a m^ntli* ascent as far 
as C(»rdo\a. In tins wof)d wcic on!) ionnd two kinds of lues; 
they iisinibie the olive of Spam, but bear no fnut; llieir leav's 
114' rjf a 111 /)'-* 1/4 aiitdul ‘'reen cohnn. 

• y 

From I'ljilcm Muerto to JiMpiino dc IVIcdrano, ('ightecii 
miles, 

lleie the post-honse and soiiie hu{> 4>f citoles are silualeil ;n 
anopejifKid, without anv ditdit's oi lamjiarts, hecuu^e the sa¬ 
vage Indians never extend llieir pia tiati^rv iiicnrsicms thus lar. 

rioiii i'.sqninu de- la Ciiiaulia to J^aso JoTreinb eighucu 
jndes. 

l'V4Jin Paso I’eireiin to |o ddo Paiio, twidve miles, 

Tin nce to ('aiiiiavia del (Mn.'crno, 

Thence to liiipiia. 

We still <'onlu!uecl to pioreed in u noitli-wa st direction, alontj 
the liver rceio, 

Fioiii Impira to Ivio Si'eiurhq situated on a livi r of the same, 
name, liilci n milt s. 

The river Si gnndo is a continuation of the riverTorecro, rreadv- 
ing its vvaiers from the Peruvian promontory which begins m ar 
place. 

Fioni iiio Sfgundo to Pmito del Monte, tliirtcej miles and 
a ludf. 

[’roin Buenos Ayres, the capital, to Cordova is four hundred 
pnd sixl)-eight mih s. 

(’ordova, a mat (dean town, is very jileasantly sitiiati'd near a 
Wood at the toot ol a bianch of the Andes. It is the seat of a 
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bi>liop, and is ifiIia()il(H] by ]JOO Spaiilauls and Creoles, and 
^lOOO Neuro slaves. 

s 

A transit trade canie<l on hero from T^ueivis Ayres to Po- 
tosi. I'lie calliedia! is a vei \ line edifico, and tl.*’ ‘'pacioiis mar- 
ket-[)l:ice is adorned with iMUtdiiiLi^.s of eonsuleiable nraj^uitude; 
tlie .'vlivels are likewise nim h i leaucr than in Puenns Ayres, be- 
in** pa\ed, an in»|nov(Mnenl still ‘'anlii*g in the eapital. We 
vero pleasantly lodged in the lat(‘ college of tlie desuils. It is a 
veiy large and niassv ediiici', and tiie iisnal rcslduice of ilu‘ bi¬ 
shop. iJut llie see wab now vacant. Tlio heat is more intense 
lu're than at IJinaios Ayres, which, from iis siliiatiou on tlio 
lingar liver la Plata, and its vieinitv to the sta, eiiji>3s a inildL-r 
teiupi'Kitnic. 

ISot fai fioin the town, in tin* connlie mountains, are found 
veins of h ad and e(\)iper ore winch contain ^livt'r. As this ridge 
of iiHniUiaitis (conipn>.('d of led and giu n grainti) giadnalJv 
hcccna s l.e.iiv I, tile j>*'pidation inciCiOes ; Init at lu manso, (iO 
iiiilis (voiu I'l i(’o\a, they again liiaiiLli (nil so fai fioni one aiio- 
thu, that ijom tliat plaei; to 'riieiinuni tli(‘ Ira\('!lcr passes 
thiongii a saline p*ain ‘J 10 mil* s m li iigtii, and lor tin' most jiait 
baiun and d*. ^ul, honi w liieli ihc mount.tins arc seen at a dis- 
tanc<-. Tlu whole gouind is ioveud w illi a w hi!t‘ incrustation 
ol’ salt, and hcais no ollu i pl;inls t \( < pi die .o/AnA/ /nf/i, wliich 
here ei oM s to |]:e ht igiit of ioiir \aids. 'J IumI* caved little town 
of Si, Jajode hAtero, i', MtuaUd in this plain. 

"I'hc ci( <)!(', a d*'.-ceiul;*nl ol Amen* an Spaniards, is of a 
hio\,II comideMon, and tlillcjs in e\ei\ n specl lioin his aiues- 
tof'^. 'i i.wuuh Innn with a gcanin capahK *jl altammg whateMr 
f'iniMides hiinianitT ; v(t. iioiii an I'dMcalion in lln^ liii'liL.>t decree 
n< glct led, lie becomes la/v, Jicenlioiis, and iiidclual* in his ccni- 
vij'-itnm; a hvpornle, aiivl miecl*d \ulh a hiind and malignant 
fanali* i^'in. lie l\iaii ii/es o\ei his slaves, Iml, m gtucial, 
tlnuwgh his Inoi'dinale lou' of iileasina', is himself (aislaved by 
his nmlalli* and Idack femalts, wlio rule liim with despotic swa\. 
ll('is m the liighc'^t (It grc(-leserved and insidious; Lht‘spurt of 
cviiy unruly j):e.sion, mnmxleratcaS puH(*d up with piule, and 
JIM possessed agamst whattwia* is laiio[)*?au; am!, in an especial 
inannt'r, of a hoslih' and imstrusifid di''|)OMtU)U towanls (hr. 
Spaniuids. I 'nder tin* op|>icNsi\e )oLc of such men t!ie Judiaii-'’ 
have lived for C(‘nliiii('s, and they consequently pant for the bios- 
iui:^ of libt'ilv. 

'Jlu' king ol Spain has enacted st'veral salulai\ laws, with a 
AeW of amc lioralmg the condition of the Indians; i)ut tliey lia\c 
mlheriuwer been promulgated, or, by intiigues oraitiine, are 
ooon reiukud ot no avaib 
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'The Indians me, in fact, the only industrious class of the 
community, 'fo tlu* labour of these patient drudges M e are in¬ 
debted for all die gold and silver brought from i*very part of 
Spanish America. Jso Emoiiean, nor even the Negroes, are 
robust enough, for one year only, to resist tlie o/ieets of tlie 
climate, and support the fatigues of working the mines, in the 
inoiintainous regions. \et to tlu se good and pata nt subjects 
their haughty masteis leave, as th(' reward of their toil, scaicely 
a sufficient pittance to enalilc them to procure a scanty meal of 
potatoes ami inai/c boded in water. 

^J’he following lUt of the mines or pits, in the \iccrovdty 
of la Plata, or Buenos Aues, was extracted from the records 
of the chancery. 


Naines of tlic PrcA’inr(5. 


T’nt umnii 
I\{<'inl(>/'a aC’liili 
Atacama 

I’mro j of Poto'^i | 

f*niaiigcs 

Par;'gf’> or Df’rrnnucla 
Chucuyto 

Faijf'aicolla, city of Pnno 
T,'jni|)a 

CUicas or *l arifii 
/iCri/ira 

Avanfrnio 

C-;iriibiiya 

PolO-i 

('bay.ui/i 

All/rjuc 

VilVKX 



In the neighbourhood of Coidova there is a great scarcity of 
water tor the mines and the purifying of the ores. 

Irom Coidova, wr pur.siu'd our jomney noriliward, along 
the foot of the anterior ridge of the Andes, to Noriu, twenty- 
one iTiiles- 

Froni Noria to Sinsnratc, fifteen miles. 

From Sinsacate to '^rutoral, eighteen miles*. 

Prom I'ctoral to San Antonio, fifteen miles. 

I'Voiu San Antonio to Coral do Baranca, fifteen miles. 
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Tlio diiectioii of that ricl^e of inountaiiis is fiom south to 
north, uiul it here hcgins to rise gradually to a crmsith iahle 
height. 111 the valh*ys t first saw the American palin^ which 
forms one of their cliief ornaments. 

I'Vom Cora! de fhiraiK'a to San Pedro, twelve miles. 

I'Voni San Peilro to J^urazno, twelve miles. 

^J'he moiintaiim eontiimc to be <'oin|>oseil of red and grccu 
granite, and tanilain veins of corneues silver ore, ' 

J’Vom Duiazno, we passed through a bioad and pleasing vallev 
to Channur o Cachi, fitteen miles. 

From i^hannar to i^onte/uelo, twenlv-stwen miles. 

I'Vom PontezLielo to lu'inanso, twenty-four miles. 

JV'om IJoman.so to Yunclia, ninety miles. 

From Yiinrha to Silipica, lliirty-tlnee miles. 

IVoin Silipica to San Jagode lisltao, ihii !\-tlnee miles, 

San .(ago, situated on the river of the same name, is a small 
town, wliieh has ialh'ii intodeeav, in eonsequeiici^ of (he trade 
wliicli it once I'njoved having bi'en dncrled into other <*haimels. 

Fioin the ^M’l'at declivity anil di'pili ot the \allevs ol San Jago 
the heat is almost intolerable, especially when the wind blou^ 
fiotn the uinah. 

Fioni San Jagode I'-slia'o to San Antonin, eighteen miles. 

Jh'om San Antonio to Chachilla, twi'iiU-four miles. 

From Chaeliilla to Viiuua, twiiitv-four miles; and durint; 
fifteen miles of our route we passed and repassed the river St. 
J'uro in all directions. In Januarv, however, when the snow 
begins to melt on the mounlams of Polosi, this iivcr swells so 
as to become dangeiuus to travellers. 

From V imiaia to J^almas, eiLditeen miles. 

i'roin (Vilmas to 'ralacaeha, e;glj!r'ni miles, 

Fioiu 'iVlaeacha to Tueuinan, tweiUv-lour miles. 

k 

'^I'lK'imian, a pleasant httlc lo^vn, wiiicli is surrounded by 
grove’s of e.Uron, orange, iig, and pomegranate trees, lies four 
humlred and tiftv nuii.-. from C.'ojdova, and scm n hundred fioiu 
Polosi. It is llu^ Si’ul ol a bishoj), and eonlains lliiee monas- 
relies: the inhabitant’ are wi'-ailliv, and iniglil derive great pro¬ 
fits iVoin wolfing gold aiul silver mines; as, immediately after 
passing tins p!ac<?, llie wlioie ridge of inomilams contain the 
precious metals in abundance. Ihit the Negio slaves, who are 
iteie employod in mninig, and their overseeis aie so ignorant, 
that they have not even an idea of tlie advantages arising fixun 
tlie use of a windlass, and cany out the oie in sacks upon llieir 
siiouldeis: and tins we found iu the seijuel to be the piacliee at 
Potosi, and in tin; whole kingdom of Peru. 

During the journey to 'I'ucuinaii, \vc found the mountains 
composed of piimilive granite, but us we proceeded, the granite 
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became intermixed u ilh argiHaceous slate of various colours; 
that, however, which chiefly predominates in the Cordilleras, is 
of a bluish cast, as far at least as vve had an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining them. Strata of limestone, and large masses ot fciru- 
ginous sandstone, are in many places superincumbent on the 
argillaceous slate. VVe lik(nvisc found on the road, coal, gyp¬ 
sum, and rock-salt; the last even on the summits of the most 
elevated ridges. 

From Tucuman to I'apia, Iwcntv-onc miles. 

From Tapia to Dnralde, tweiUy-four miles. 

l)uralde is situated on a mountaiii toiront of the same name. 
On account of the badness of the road, we did not airive here 
till late at niglit on the I4lli of Jjecemher. 

From Duralde to Paso del Peseado, tlgl’fcen mih's. 

Twelve miles fioni Peacado lies Tnnca, a sihhU pleasant little 
town with a church, en a mountain torrent of the . hiiu* 

^The road continued to pass through thick woods, ^vhidlJ how¬ 
ever, contain very few large trees. 

From Paso del Pescado to j\rcnal, thirty-seven miles. 

' « 

Prom Arcnal to llosavio, fifteen miles. 

Prom Ifosano to Conelia, twenty miles. 

The main iidge of niounlams begins to vise here e<msKlei'ably. 
Ill tlie bed of the river Posaiio m o found blue aigdlaceous slate, 
of which the mountains are chiefly composed, J'he wooUs arc 
thicker, and the trees of a more vigorous growtb. 

P'lom Concha to Kodco deM'ala, twenty-four miles. 

I'Voni Hodeo de Tala to l^asuge, tin tlie liver ol the same 
name, Iw’ontv-four miles. 

^ ^ « 

About sevi ii nules from Tala wo passed tlm dry bed of a river, 

the soiillinn bank of wliiih was incilisted with a white substance, 
in taste and shape resembling common culinary salt; aiai from va¬ 
rious othe r iiuhcalious, we were led to conclude that thcie are 
large' hcils of fossil salt in this part of the country. 

J'rom l^isaee to »Sienaiie, tinrtv miles. 

Prom Sienage to .Colios, twenty-one miles. 

Prom Colins,to Salta, Iweiitv-seven miles. 

Tlni town of Salta is situated o»> the liver Arias, in 64^4/) of 
west lunghiule. Jt is divided into foui princi|)al strei'is, very 
irregular, but wid(U’ than those of (xndova. The maiket place 

is a legnlar and lajgc square, on the west side of 
which stands the beautiful toun-Louse, and on the opposite vside 
the cathcihid. It is the residence of the goveruoi-iutfndant, 
and of tlie adininistation of tlie province of Tuenman. IJesidea 
the cathedral, there aie sevru churches and monastic establish¬ 
ments. There are about (iOO Spanish fainiluvs liere; and the 
whole population, including creoles and slaves, is estimated to 
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amount to 9000 souls. Tlie inhabitants^ who carr;^ on a consi¬ 
derable transit trade with Potosi, Peru, and Chili, are richer 
and more polished than those of Cordova and Tucuman. 

Here terminated the less elevated ridges and pramontories: 
and we now prosecuted our journey over the Cordilleras, pro¬ 
perly so called, which are rich in various plants, and whose 
snow-capt summits are lost in the clouds. 

At Salta we changed our carriages for saddle mules, and 
thence pursued our way over the highest chain of mountains on 
the globe, and on roads the most wretched and fatiguing, eigh¬ 
teen hundred miles to Ijinia. It was fortunate for us that we 
had entered upon this dangerous jounu y at the most pioper and 
favourable season of the year; as in our progress across the Cor¬ 
dilleras we were obliged to ford a number of rapid rivers and 
torrents (some of them even thirty dirtcrent times). In these 
torrents, which often sudilcnly swell dining summer, a great 
nuinher of travellers perisli. In a few hours we c'^cehanged the 
very intense sunmier-lieat in the vulhns for the piercing cold of 
ihe snowy summit of tlu* mountain—a transition that soon un¬ 
dermines the health of the most lobiist European. A hectic 
fewer attacks him ; or he is seized wjtli the i iamp, rlicnmalisin, 
and nervous melancholy, 

Iinmedialely beliind Salta, the woods which till then had 
covered the less ehivatod lidges, cease to embellish the land¬ 
scape ;—■—but the traveller is no longer incoimnoded by an al¬ 
most incretliblc multitude of locusts, nickels, singiug-toads, 
frogs, ser|)ents, ciocudiles, and inus<iuito«‘s. 

The ants aie likewise \er} luuneious and troublesome; their 
bite, and tlie cunxesive iluid which they discharge when irritated, 
causing as painful sMiipioms aTs ilic sting of the uuisijuilo. 

The ill regulated, diit) post-houses swarm with bugs, 
and other vermin; and we were Acquentlv obliged to qiiencli 
onr thirst with nauseous fetid waP r, or to bieailic air impreg¬ 
nated with the noxious ellluvia of putrid carcases. Ihil tlie in¬ 
quisitive tiaveller, in tlie pursuit of knowledge, braves danger, 
fatigue, and piivations of every kind, wlnle 'hi.^ niiiul is grali- 
Cjj^by the acquisition of new ideas, or the eoutemplatum of the 
wonders of iialure. 

The tiger is the fiercest and most dangerous of all the beasts 
of prey found in tiiis countiy. The South American lion, I was 
informed, far-surpasses the tiger in stiength and courage, lliongh 
not larger than a middle-sized dog: in other respects, however, 
it perfectly resembles llic Afiiean lion. 

There are no domestic bees reared in hives in South America; 
and those which are wild do not construct their nests in die hol¬ 
low trunks of trees, io Juuopc, but fix them \n a very cu- 
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Flow matmcr on the branches. These nets form an oval ball o/ 
vnat> about the size of an ox’s bladderat its apex is the opening 
through which the insect enters^ and within ate cells full of the 
purest honey. Owing to the beat of the cliraate, the inflamnia- 
ble parts of the external shell of wax gradually drip awayj and 
only the earthy particles remain. 

From Salta to Caldera, eighteen miles. 

From Caldera to Buena VoluiUad, seventeen miles. 

From Buena Voluntad tojiyiii, six miles and a half. 

Jujui is a small town containing about three thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, who carry on some trade with Polosi; they might derive 
great,advantage from the rich ores in the neighbourhood: but 
here, as well as atTucuman and Salta, they have neither entt'i- 
prise nor skill to make a proper use of the gifts which nature has 
bestowed with a liberal hand on these interesting regions. 

From Jujui to Bolcan, twenty-seven miles. 

The river Bolcan is the largest of the mountain torrents w e 
passed since we left Jujui. The ascent became circuitous, and 
ttiore gradual. 

From Bolcan to Los Orniillos, twenty-seven miles. 

From Los Onuillos to Guacatera, eighteen miles. 

As hitherto we had passed over few mountains, and proceeded 
along the valleys, w^e crossed the Jujui no less than thirty times 
in one day; which a month later would have been attended with 
danger, as this rapid river is at that season imich swollen with 
rain, and the melting of the snow on the mountains. 

From Guacatera to Hiiinaguaca, eighteen miles. 

A mile from the village of lluinaguaea, when we had almost 
reached the highest part of the inouutains, I again met w ith in¬ 
dications of beds of salt. 

Guacatera is a small Indian town, governed by an Indian 
judge or alciidc. It has a cliurdi and a neat chapel on an adjoin¬ 
ing hill. 

'^riie converted Indians, wl:o are styled Fiddesy in contradis¬ 
tinction to the savages, whom iliey call Bar hat os, l)ill(hdeSy or 
Bravos, are of a'' veiy obedient and patient disposiliun ; but, 
from the abject state to which they are ieduced, and the opnn-’ 
sion of the sub-delegates, they aie very timid and .suspicious. 
Tf we may judge of their character from that of the wild In¬ 
dians, it seems not improbable, that if they enjoyed a better 
education, and milder treatment, they would become one of the 
best nations on earth; for in xWir intercourse r.rnoi'g themselves, 
they give strong proofs of humanity and a love ot justice, and 
betr^iass seltishness and less pride than tlic t a coles; llioy also 
evince a quick sense of light and wrong. Their colour resem- 
dark bronze; tlicy have an agreeable physiognomy, and 
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muscular limbs; they are of a middle stature, attd etidu^ 
with an excellent understanding, but are rather of A pensive and 
melancholy, than lively disposition. The Indians being esteemed 
the most laborious and diligent of the various classes of men 
found here, such as Spaniards, Creoles, Mulattoes, Samboes^ 
Negroes, are employed through the greatest part of Soutk 
America in mining, tending docks, in cultivating the fields; end 
more especially as domestic servants; as in the mountains or mine 
countiy, the Negroes, like the Europeans, cannot endure the 
diiity alternations of heat and cold; but become sickly, and soon 
die an untimely death. 

Troin lluinaguaca to Cueba, twenty-four miles. 

From Cueba to Los Colorados, eighteen miles. 

Mountains so irregular and broken as this part of the CordiL 
Icras, and with such various alternations of their component 
parts, we had seen neither in Hungary, Saxony, nor in the Py¬ 
renees. In no jplace does a revolution of nature appear to have 
been so general as in South America; of \Yliich the traces are 
every where discoverable. 

One hundred and forty miles beyond Jiijui, the traveller 
reaches tlie highest ridge of the Cordilleras; which is the fa#- 
vourite haunt of the celebrated slieep (named Lama or Gw- 
anaco, and by the Indians, JJiumacos,) which feeds on moss, is 
easily tamed, anti used as a l>east of burthen. This animal, as 
likewise the Fu'unna, is found only on the summits of hills co¬ 
vered with snow, aiul in the coldest mountainous regions, where 
they rove about in numerous herds. 

I likewise saw here the American w'ild cat, wliich is not much 
larger than our domestic cats: its fur is excellent, and its desh 
is esteemed a delicacy by the Creoles and Indians. 

From Cangrejos to Cuajaca, twenty-seven miles. 

I'Vom GuayJica to Mojos, Iwentj-onc miles. 

The Indian town Mojos formeily belonged to Peru, and wat 
the border-town towards the kingdom of La Plata, or Buenos 
Ayres. But in a recent division, the soulliwu provinces of 
Peru, viz. Atacama, Potosi, Caranges, and others, have been 
aSd-; ?lo the kingdom of La Wata, whose limits were extended 
four hundred and fifty miles further, to Santa Rosa. In the 
argillaceous-slaty mountains around Mojos, we found a great 
many veins of quartz, containing gold, yellow coppcr-ore, lead- 
ore, and iron-spath. The terminations of these veins appear 
above ground; but few of them arc worked. There is likewise 
near that town a considerable stratum of magnetical iron-sand^ 
full of particles of gold, some of which are as large as a quar¬ 
ter of a ducat: but of this gold the American gains but a small 
proportion, as he washes away into the stream all the finer par- 
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tictss, whirh are less than half the bigness of a lentil. Similar 
^,^UuviaI lajers, containing gold, and resting on the base of argil¬ 
laceous slate, occur till within a short distance of Potosi, and 
gold IS w'ashed from them, especially at the little to^Mi of bt 
Jago de Cotagoita, ninety miles from Mojos, and as manj from 
Potosi. 

Fiom Mojos to Suliparha, twenty-four miles. 

From Sulipacha to Mojara, twenty-four miles. 

From Mojaia to Bam.ida, ei^htteu miles. 

From Baimda to Sm Jago de C itagoita, twenty-four miles 

From ban Jago de Cotagoita to Fscobii, twelve miles. 

From Escobar to (711111 be, nghueri mihs 

Fioin Gun be to Zniiipalca, eighteen inih s. 

Aftei passing a high mountain, wt rit«f ended towards Pio 
Giandc, a huge moiintain-toircnt, which we 'ere obliged to 
cross more than liftv times in one day. 

Fiom Zurnpalca to Cai/a, eighteen miles 

At Cai/a, one bundled and toity-tvvo miles from Potosi, are 
found, in a hot spimg, impugnatcd with hepatic gas, small 
pieces of biimstoiic, and a friable clay full of crystals of allum ; 
Jiom which we may infer, that the water derives its peculiai pio- 
pertiCb fioio a stialuin of biiiinng sulphur in the aluminous 
slate, fiom which it buists foith. There aio similar hepatic 
springs twelve miles noithot Potosi, and at Cluiriri, one hun¬ 
dred and fourteen miles to the noith-east of Lima. 

From Cai/a to Potosi, thnty-si\ mihs. 

This was the most fatiguing and disagree ible post during our 
whole jomnty, having bem exposed tdl ten at night to heavy 
ram, and often obliged to wade knte-deep m the bed of the Rio 
(jiaiidc and from the height of this tiact of country, the air 
was most piercingly cold 

Hcic, on th( highest plains, the water from the snowy sum¬ 
mits of the moimtam is collected, till forcing a passage thiougb 
the clefts, and foiming scvtial cataiacts, it flows into the Rio 
Grande. ^ 

Twelve miles fiom Potosi the iidge begins to decline to the 
noith, so that a coii'.iderable vei flows in that diicction,wwl ,ie 
the Kio Giande luiis towards the south 

It deceives to be rcniailvcd, with icspect to the gieat chain of 
inomitanis stietching fiom Tnrunian to Potosi, that till within 
eighteen miles ot the lattei place, wheic the Rio Giandc takes 
itsiiseon the highest pait )f the inouiitaiii, the valie>s m many 
places produce sniill liccs and bushes, hut fuithcr towards Po- 
tosi thev aic entiielydestitute of wood, and on the high shelves 
and dociiyities nothing grows but patches of gicei •spongy moss, 
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which serves for food to the lamas^ as likewise to sheep, 
aAd mules* 

Hiusliwood and charcoal foi fuel must therefore be broughi;| 
from a distance of from thiity to sixty miles, and larger trees fit 
foi budding i\cu horn Tiuuinaii, being diagged across the* 
mountains by the hands of intn. 

A beam of timber sixteen nirlies square, and thhty-fouF fbdt, 
lu length, costs at Polosi iwo lumdiLd pounds* L 

It ill a particular mauuei excited m} ubtonishmcnt heie to find , 
llie higlust snow-capt mountains within nine miles fiom Potori^l 
covered with a prttl> thick stratum of giarutic stones, lound 
by the action of w Uu. 

How could these masses oi giaiiitcbe deposited here, as them ^ 
13 a continual descent to Tucuman, wheie the giaiutic ndge cuds, 
and fioniTucuman to Potosi it consists of simple aigdlaceous 
schistus ^ 


Have the} been rolled liithei by a geneial deluge, or sdme ^ 
latei paitul icvolution of natuief^ 

Tin solution of tins question I shall leave to S}stematic natu¬ 
ralists and gcologi’^ts. , 

Ihe celebrattd citj of Potosi is situated in the midst of the ^ 
most elevated iange of the Andes, vvho3(; summits, at the dis^ 
tnnee of nmo miles to tlu south, aic covcied with snow. It j 
centiius about one hundred thousand inhabitants, includinj^^ 
flivcs. Tlu rliuu hes aie vci\^icii m silver uUnsils, and the ' 


ehigy aie siib]tct to the jurisdiction of llu aichbishop of Chu- 
quisica, vvhuhis the scat of the eccle^iastiral tnbunal for the 
w hole kingdom of LiJ^lata, and ol lUi univcisity. The militia 
(onsists of only five huudicd men, of a most wictched appear- 
mtp, without umfoim**, and without cannon; and of whom 
on* -half ])ai icle with wooden muskets. 

llu mount nil Potosi, at whose foot the city is built, lesem- 
bles a sng u-loal, it is almost eighteen miles m circumfeience, ^ 
and chieflv eonipo&id of a yellow veiv fiirn aigillaitous slate, 
full oi vtin'> ol iimigujuus qiiutz, in which siKi r-oie and some¬ 
times buttle vitrious ou are lound mteispSised. 

/ riuscMiuh oies aic theic talKd/jcua o/n, and from experi¬ 
ments with moie thm three hundred spetuntus, L found they 
contain, on aa avtiige, liom six to eight ounces of silver in 
c\t*iy (c/ifW, or hltv hunditil weight. They sometimes likewise 
meet with solid silvii-ore, tspunlly with giayish brown oie, 
eich ifiion ol whuh }itlds twent) maiks of silver. Above 
Ihiec hundred innus oi pits aie woikcd; but all of them irregu- 
lailvi and as if it wtit uuulv lor plunder few of them there- 
loic penetiati to agu ittrdeptli thin about seventy yaids. 

A mam co.i nut which h ul been begun in 1771), and in the 
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' 4Xf9irm -Oif nine years had, at an incredible expence, been carried 
tWo miles in length, was even at its mouth imicii too high, 
yet had been made to slope one yard in every thirty-two; so 
it could not coupe deep enough into many of the pits to free 
^Ihem from water. 

i The conduit intersects eight new lodes running in a direction 
^ IjeMrly from north to south; the best of them is galena, about 
two feet deep, and was said to yield eight marks of silver iiifift) 
hundred weight of ore. The rest consist of spatliosc blend, 
wkh gray silver ore and yellow copper ore. 

' -On the opposite side we inspect^another old conduit, which 
about a hundred )ears ago led to many rich veins of leii 
^ and gray silver ore. But they had no proper machinery; the 
pits became filled with water: w^e found all along the bottonr of 
iShs conduit good red and other silver ores, mixed with otlu-r ina- 
Icrials, which by proper management might yield the propiietois 
«^considerable quantity of metal: but it would be still more to 
their advantage if they employed skilful men to erect macinnei y 
for the pwpose of clearing the bottom of the mines I'loin wa- 
>,l€r. The direction of this as well as the large conduit is nearly 
from east to west. 

greater, if possible, w'as the ignorance of the directors 
»f the smclling-houses and refining-woi ks at Potosi: by tlieir 
^method of amalgamation they \veic scarcely able to gain two- 
■Ihirds of the silver contained ii^thepaco-ore; and for cveiy mark 
;,of pure silver gained, destroyed ©ne, and frequently two, maiks 
of quicksilver. Indeed all the operations at the mines of Po¬ 
tosi, the stamping, sifting, washing, quickening, and roasting 
the ore, are conducted in so slovenly, wasteful, and unscientific a 
manner, that to compare the excellent method of amalgamation 
invented by Baron Born, and practised in Europe, with the bar- 
ttarous process used by these Indians and Spaniards, would be 
«n insult to the understanding of my readers. 

The tools of the Indian miner are very badly contrived, and 
unwieldy. The hammer, which is a square piece of load of 
twenty pounds weight, exhausts his strength; the iron, a foot 
find a half long, is a great deal too ‘ ncommodieiis, and in soim- • 
parrow places cannot be made use of. The thick tallow candles 
yroond round with wool vitiate the air. 

In the royal mint at Potosi, where from five hundred and fifty 
' thousand to sU hundred thousand marks of silver, and about 
two thousand marks of gold, are annually coined, affairs wci-e 
N*ot better conducted. Every hundred weight of refined copper, 
used for alloy in the gold and silver coin, cost the king J-d, 
thvough the gross ignorance of the overseers of the work, who 
iq^nt a whole month in roasthig and calcining it, and frequently 
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rendcTcd it quite unfit for the purpose. I was therefofd OrdeMa . 
by ihe governor, Don Fr. de Kiulo Sanz, to iistrodace nproceW! 
founded on sound principles. 

For tliis pei pose, as no chemico-inetallurgic kboratoiy 
is tod here, I erected one, nith all the necessary apparatus, ill 
one of the largest rooms of the mint, and in the presence of 
governor and all the persons belonging to tlie mint-departmetKl^; 
juoved by oNporiment, that it might be brought to a greater 
gree of fineness in four hours and a half, and at less tlian 
twontieth part of the expence. 

These various evils tlie Cionnail commissioners endeavou^edf^^ 


as much as possible to remove- Mr. Weber, one of my col- ' 
leagues, dug two deep conduits (to free the mines from wa¬ 
ter) in the mountain ot Potosi; Baron von Nordeiiflycht erected 
))iopor machiiirry; amalgamation works, according to Baroa 
Boms plan, weie erected under iii) superintendence, and lessons 
III nil tallmgy were given by me to six pupils. As soon as the 
waUr in tin* pits can be got under, the mines of Potosi will be 
in a more Nourishing condition than ever. However, the total 
want of tiiuher on this nuked lidgc of mountains very much re¬ 
tards tlic woik. 


'J'ho icvt line to the king from the mines in the kingdom of La . 
Plata is saiil to amount annually to four millions and a half of 
piasLics: and if they possessed more knowledge and economy, it 
ini^ht easily be doubled. If all the veins of ore, &c. were 
sought for, and wrought with but moderate skill and diligence, 
tills kingdom alone might yield every year twenty, and even tliir- 
ty, millions of piastres. 

l"rom Buenos Ayres to Potosi, one thousand six hundred and 
sevtntccn geogrJiphical miles. 

As Baion ^oidenflycht was obliged to say some time longer 
at Potosi, to superintend the finishing of the machinery for the , 
mines, I set out for Lima on llie 30th of January, 1790, witli 
the greater pait of our (jierinan miners, and travelled to Jocaliay 
nine inilc^'. 


Twehe miles to the south of Potosi there is a liot sulpbure^ 
' nc'hath, With a boiling hot spring. Ncai it is a village, whi?- 
lh(T tlie invalid Potosians resort, for the recovery of their health. 
The waters possess the same qualities and virtues as the springn 
near Cai^a. 


Argillaccbus slate is here, likewise, the chief component part 
of the mountain, wkh a stratum of sand-stone upon it. 

Further on we again find on both sides alluvial hills, with 
'rounded mat^ses of granite, extremely bad roads, and tlie moun¬ 
tain very much weather-beaten and biokeu. 

From Jotaila to La Lcnna, eighteen miles. 
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Not far from Jocalla a mass of granite, many miles in length, 
vises in huge weather-beaten rocks, which threaten every moment 
to roll down the pieoipices. At Jxnna the granite masses are 
succeeded by a stratum of deep icd rough-gi ained sand-stone. 

From La Lenna to Las Laguinillas, fifteen miles. 

We now entered a valley, which, with little vaiiation, extends 
above six hundred milts to Cusco. 

From Tola|ialta to Guilcapu/ico, tw elve miles. 

Thence to Ancacjto, fifteen milts. 

Here again aigilhiccous slate, intcrspeised with masses of gia- 
nite, appears. 

Fiom Ancacato to Las Pennas, twelve miles. 

A la^er of red sand-stone on the substiatuin of argillaceous 
slate. The soil becomes nioie fruitful, and population and the 
number of villages inciease. 

From Pennas to Condoi-Apacheta, fifteen miles. 

The sand-slene succeeded by aigdlareous slate, mostly co¬ 
vered with thin moss. 

from Condor-xApacheta to La Venta de cu Sledio, fiftetn 
miles. 

From La Venia dc cn Medfo to Ouno, twont)-seveii miles. 

The valley becomes inoie even and agieoable. 

Four miles liom Oiuio it is covcied \Mtli asahne mciustatlon, 
mixed with saltpetre. 

Oiuro, a town in this valley, wasfoiiULily the ievidence oi 
wealthy capitalists, who derm d their iiches liom the mines in 
th« adjacent ridge of mountains. Untinthc dreadful msiurec- 
tion of the Christian Indians of La Plata and Peru, in the year 
1779; heic, as in most other towns of these extensive kingdoms, 
the greatest and richest pait of the Spaniards were muidered, 
and the town plundered and almost totally destioyed. Those 
who escaped, and had concealed llieii money and valuable eifects 
in the monasteries, mostly eniigrated to Europe'*^. And hence 
tlic mines here are in a state of decay and neglect, honi the 
want ot i*=’soiuces. Intelligent miueis might ctitainly 

derive greatpioht fiotn working these mines: one aitive indivi¬ 
dual, by the old Potosi mode >f amalgamation, has obtai cd 
weekly a dear gain of about 801. fiom the residuum formerly 
thiown away; and m iiiture his piofits will be still moie consi¬ 
derable, as one of my colleagues has made fui him u machine 
with eight cas^, by the use of which he will no longer be sub¬ 
ject to such^ses of quu ksilv'i, which amounted to about half 
of the quality employed. 

# Mr. Helms says nothing further concerning this insurrection, of \\huh 
aciicuiu&taiitial account wovld have been highly interesting. 



From Oniro to Caracollo, twenty-seven miles. 

The summits of tlio ridge, the direction of which is still north-', 
eily, continue to be coveied with snow. 

Caracollo to Pauduio, ilfteeu miles. 

Fioiu Pauduio to Siiusica, tuent}-four miles. 

Ncai the ii\er the \j!lev is very feitile. 

Imoiu Sicasicu to I'ambillo, twelve miles. 

mUcfc fiom tlu^ post-station we found two important 
ganialion-woiks belonging to the Indians, which, fiom 
iichness of the oie, aie \ei) pioduetive. 

Fiom Tambillo Ayo.\o, lv\elvt nules- 

IS’ear A\oa>o I iciuml the giound strewed with small shining^ 
pme qiiiit/ose eiystaN, paitly c'onsisting of half six-aided pyta- 
inuls of half tlu' si/e at a l('nt]J. The mountains to the w'est 
contain tUtiny vdus of tins uch quaiU, 

From \\oa t) to Calainaua, iitteeii miles. 

The sanu* kind ol biilliaut quaiUose crystals, among ''hich 
small topa/cs aie sometiim.s fuiiml. 

Fiom (\iLnnaico to Xditilla, eighteen miles. 

Fiom \ eiililla to Li Pa/, twelve miles. 

The rich townoi La Pa/ likewist suffeied considerably through 
the levolt ot the Indians; but '■till is snd to contain toui thousand 
healths, and twenty thousand inhabitants, whose chief source of 
opulence' IS the (ocdy oi t<a ot Paraguay, as it is called— a 
greenish, lait heib, wind) tlu' Indians thevv mixed with calcined 
lime. "J'Ins .ululc is as indispensable to them as tobacco is to 
our seamen; and the town ot La Pa/ caiiiesou a lucrative trade 
With it to the exttnt o( two Imndicd thousand piasties annually. 

The mountam at whose foot l/a Pa/ is built, is the highest 
Coulilleia lu tins pait of thccountiy, and covoied with everlast¬ 
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This mountam, and the whole lidje as far as Sicasica, where 
the Indian^ collect gold by WMsliiiig, abounds in lich gold ore; 
and when, aboutcighty yeais ai;o, a pnijccting pait of it tumbled 
down, they seveied fiom the stoni' lumps of pure gold w'eighing 
fiom two to fifty pounds, liven now, in the lave is of san d. 
washed fiom the inoimlain by the iaiu-waler^pK^^cs"of pure gold 
aie/found, someot whidi weigh an ounce. From the ignorance, 
iiowever, of the inhabitants, most of these tieasures lie totally 
neglected. 

There aie likewise in the aigillaceoiis slate many veins of rich 
silver-ore, ' 

The piovinco of Tiupani, which is one liundrcd and twenty 
miles from La Pa/, is said to abound more with gold than even 
^the latter. 

From La Pa/ to La Laju, ('iglUecn miles. 

HELMS.] 0 
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From La Laja to Tiaguatiaco, twenty*one n^iles. 

’/There is upon the whole an ascent from Potosi to this place, 
ai3 further to Puno, which is the highest point of the Cordilleras 
of the kingdom of La Plata. 

Here likewise the west side of the mountains consists of fine 
argillaceous slate, and the Indians formerly found much rich ore 
in it. 

FromTiaguanacotoGuaqiii, twelve miles. 

Here begins the large lake of Tituaca, the first I had seen in 
3outh America; and on whose western shore rise the highest 
Cordilleras of the kingdom of La Plata. Since we left Buenos 
Ayres and the river de la Plata, we had not passed through so 
picturesque a country as that bordeiing on this lake; and were 
charmed with the alternation of hills and dales, intermixed w’ith 
the richest meadow's, depastured by numerous herds of cattle, 
mules, horses, and sheep. 

From Guaqui to Zepita, twenty one miles. 

From Zepita to Chesta, twelve miles. 

From Chesta to Pomata, which has a church, and'is plca^ 
santly situated, nine miles. 

From Pomata to Juli, twelve miles. 

We still continued to travel for the most part along llie shore 
of the lake, which we were told is eighty miles in length, and 
in some parts equally broad. 

From Pomata to Juli, a small populous Indian town, W'ith 
four rich churches, which is governed by an Indian governor 
(cazica,) and an Indian judge (alkalde), twelve miles. 

From Juli to Uabe, (or Dave) rifteen miles. 

At the distance of si\ miles from Uave, the road diverges fron\ 
the lake, along the shore of which we had hitluu to been tj avelling 
with much inconvenience and fatigue, during the rainy season: 
but, just before we arrived at tlie post-honse, w'e were fcrued 
over an arm of it, about one hundred and twenty feet in brcadlli, 
in an Indian canoe, made in a very neat manner of a kind of reed 
and grass, on which timid {nople might be afraid to trust ihem- 
flfdves, «face; onl) one eil and u half in breadth, and quite 
6ut like a raft. 

From Uave to Acora, lift*' ‘ii nitres. 

From Acora to Chnrulto, nine mihs. 

The mountains con'ain many lich \eius of gold aiid silver ore. 

From Cliucuito to Puno, the chief town of the province of 
the same nair.e, nine miles. 

Puoo siitlered likewise 'ly the above-mentioned insurrection. 
The silver ous in the iicjglihomliood are veiy rich; hut the 
mines are filled with wuUr, and tlu* j))<q>in'lo».s have neither 
capital nor the skill roq;ii.sit<‘ k>i dramm^t lln iu. 

I V^m Cliucuito to Caracato, Iwenly-it^ur auicji. 
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From Caracato to Calapuja; tM^’cnty-oiie miles. 

Tlie ores obtained from a soft porphyritic ridge^ extendaq; 
eighteen mileS; are very rich, yielding about ten marks of silver 
pet cwt. 

From Calapuja to Pucara, twenty-four miles. 

From Pucara to Aguaviri, tiftecn miles. 

From Agnaviri to Santa Rosa, eighteen miles. 

Fiom Santa Rosa to Lrirucaclii, twenty-seven miles. 

I’he ridge of Cordilleras, wliose summits are covered 
eternal snow^, extends far beyond Lamcachi. From the badncM^^’ 
of t!ie road«», the continual rain, and the dreadful storms of 
thunder and bail, travelling over the Cordilleras at this season of > 
the year, is attended with almost intoleiablc hardships. 
proper time for such a journey is during the months of March^ 
April, May, Juik*, and duly. 

During tljc thiec months of the rainy season among the mouii- 
tains, the timelie r may proceed along the sea-shore, tinder a 
tencsky, and u ithout a single drojiof rain, as far as Lima; but« 
ou the eontrary, lie there is exposed to excessive heat^ trOuUe- 
sonieveimin, and dangerous fevers. 

IVoni Laiiieachilo Concha, eighteen miles, 

'Die valley becomes wider, and we were obliged frequently to 
ford a large rapi<l river. I’liri e miles from I.arucachi lies a neat 
Indian town called Cicuani, the residence of Colonel Manuel 
Vilalta, governor of Tinta, a very obliging polite gentleman, 
who gave us a very friendly reception. I'he colonel, who has 
been many years engaged in the working of mines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, listened with great attention to the improvements 1 
suggested for obtaining the metal from the ore. 

From Carha to Chiacupi, twelve miles. 

The couutjy becomes more pleasant, fertile, and populous. 
\Vc passed the broadest arm of the river on a flying bridge^ 
made of baskct-woik. 

From Chiacupi to Quiqtiijani, fifteen miles. 

From Quiqtiijani to Utircos, twelve miles. 

From Hiucos to Oropeza, nine miles. 

The road btgins gradually to ascend agaiTi7“antrtlivergc from 
tie large river which had accompanied us along the valley from 
Purta, but wliich now takes another direction towards the south. 

From Oropeza to Cusco, foimtily the capital of Peru, and 
the roMdence of the Incas, iw^elve miles. 

Cusco, like most of tlie other l uge cities of Spanish America, 
is built in the (Jotliic style. The population is considerable; 
but no one could «i\e mean exact statement of the number of 
inhabitants. A govi iiior and a commander of the regular troops 
Mild militia reside here, la the palace of the formeiy a court of 
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app^l decides upon all tlie law-suits and processes in tlie 
province. 

The cathedral is a fine stone building in the modem st}Ie^ and 
contains many pictures and rich ornaments. 

Although the mountains in tlie iicighbouihood of Cusco con 
lain mau} rich meiaJhe < its, jet only •'Uie person, a French mer¬ 
chant of the nuino of (nuco, is engaged In mining; on which he 
has ahead) spent, without any advantage, in woiks after the 
Indian method, about 50001. He seemed inclined to adopt our 
new mode of umalgation ; and if his capital should be sufiicient 
to enable him to pul that pin pose in execution, he will, no doubt, 
soon realize u laige foiUinc. 

From Cusco to Ziirito, twenty-one miles. 

FromZuiito to Liinatanibo, eighteen miles. 

Fiom Limatambo to Caiielas, twelve miles. 

TIu' base of aigillaeeous slate is covered with an affluxial 
super-stiatum, whub coiMsts of maible, gypsun, lime-stone, 
sand, a large quantitv ofiock-salt, and of fiagmentsof pophyrv, 
&c. in which pure silver and rich mUci oies occur in abundance. 
"ITiere are few instates in Istuope of meli mountains so gene¬ 
rally abounding with the pi<*(ious nu'tals, or their ores, as in 
this quarter of the globe. The whole lidge appeals to be full 
of affluvial veins of heavy silvei ores, in which pieces of pure 
silver, solid copjier, and lead-oie, occur, iuleimixed with a great 
quantity of while silvei oie, and cajiillaty vngui-siKi r. 'J'hirtx- 
six miles befoie we uacli (iuancavelicd, behind Paicoh, he 
mountains of vveathei-lKatui aigilliueous slate, mixed with sand. 
The sections of these mountains consist enliiely of stpaiate moie 
or less shaip-poiuted pjunnds of a flisli-coloined saud-stnne. 

The ridge of mountains (oveiid with snow^, oxer xxInch the 
road to th(‘ Pacihe 0( (an parses, (onsistsof simple sand-stone, 
through wIikIi nu tallic vein", in some places with quartz or Icld- 
spath, m olheis xxitli steatite and shoeil, &e. openly appear. 
On the contiaix, the t ham of mountains to theiioith ol Gna- 
manga and (iuaucavelica is Mud to (tmsist, to the extent of one 
hiu.A*'jrH nnles, ot siinph* lnnc->tone, and equally abounds with 
metallic oles,”"e'»pr^•laIly in the piovince of Tarma. 

From Canetas to Caiahuasi, tightein miles. 

We xveie again obliged to pass a liver on a flyiiig-bridge. 
ITais river is mucli more lapid and broad than that mentioned 
above: near Caraluiasi it turns off at an angle tiwxaids the 
east, till it enters the kingdom of Cuiaqum, and is said to uin 
through a space ef thue thousmul milts. This, howevei, is 
doubtful: and thenioie probable opinion is, that it falls into tlie 
Maranon. 

About sixty miles to the west of Caiahuasi some gold mines 
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are worked; and at Carahufthi, two persons extract silver from a 
horizontal stratum of ore, 

From Avancay to Cochacajas, eighteen miles. 

From Cochacajas to Pincos, eighteen miles. 

Soon after we left this village, and ascended by a zig-xag road 
for eight miles, on one of the highest shelves of the highest Cor** , 
dilleias; and descended with the greatest danger on the oth^ 
side to the liver, wbicli w evosM'd, and ariivcd at Pincos, *aftdr ^ 
having been exposed during seven lioiirs to incesstint rain : truly ; 
pitiable is the lot of the poor traveller who is obliged, during 
tins season of the year, to pursue his journey hy such steep and 
slippery roads, and over almost impassable mountains. Even the 
most thoughtless free-thinker, wiio denies the existence of a 
Providente, would here be obliged to confess, that an almighty 
and benignant Power evidently watches over the daring steps of 
mortals; otherwise, both men and beasts would inevitably perish. 
Sixty miles westwaul from Pincos, in the province of Al- 
maray, there aie rich v('ni.s of gold ore in quartz; and gold id 
obtaiiK’d by washing. Some ofllie Indians here, uotwothstanding 
the rude unskilful piocess used by them, obtain uiontlily as much 
as is worth from nine to eleven hundred pounds, which they 
send to Lima in exchange for piasties. In this, as indeed in 
most of the provinces of the kingdom, i ich veins of silver and other 
metallic ores occur, of which no use is made. 

From I^ncoslo Andaguavlas, eighteen miles. 

TwenU-one miles beyond the hitter place, there is a silver- 
mine, whiJi was found to yield one hundred marks of silver for 
cveiy hundred pounds of oie. This mine, however, which is 
called Santa Maria, has long been full of wiitei. 

From Andaguaylas to Uripa, thirty miles. 

Fiom Lbipa to Tainbo dc Ocios, thirty-six miles. 

Soon after leading the IJiipa, we again climbed to the summit 
of a vast udge composed of horuoiital stuUa, and we consumed 
as much time in the d'^seent tow aids a rapid river, VAith 
gerous Indian hauging-!)ii(lgc, which is aboyt d#vwiLrft?cr^id 
twei^iily fvi't in length, and su-ptnded by badly-inadc hempen 
ropes. Here w^e weie obliged to stop till the bridge w^us pi'e- 
paired, and pass the night in a dark mountain cave; where, be 
sides suffering fioin excessive heat, we were so dreadfully stung 
by ni*isquit<>«s, that we scaiceJy knew one another the next 
mornuig. 

We had before become acquainted with this little blood tiiiisty 
insect in the piovmce of Tucuman; its sting is much more jnmi- 
ful than that of tlie European knat; it leaves a caustic fluid, which 
causes the flesh to swell, if the suffeier scratches the pait affected; 
and the itcliing lasts more than eight days. 
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‘ The musquitoes are not larger than a flea, but winged, and 
exactly resembling a young fly. They are very numerous in all 
the hot low districts of this country. 

From Ocros to Congallo, eighteen miles. 

from Congallo to the town of Guamanga, the residence of 
tlie governor, eighteen milc^. 

[n this district, they dig from a horissontal bed silver ore; 
fifty hundred weight of which aie said to yield five hundred marks 
of silver. The ore, as appeals from the specimen of it in iny 
possession, contains somevitgm silver. 

But this mine, like most of the rich mines of Peru, is over¬ 
flowed. The proprietor, however, endeavouis to fiee it as 
imtch as possible from water, by inern^ of common pumps. 

From Quamanga toGudUtd, eighteen miles. 

From Guanta to Paicos, ihiity miles. 

FromParcosto Paiicara, twelve mik^. 

From Paucaralo Guancavelica, tvvent}-foui miles. 

Behind Guancavelicd, the inountdins gradually become com¬ 
posed of less vaiious maleiials, and at last consist only of simple 
sand-stone, with Jayeis of mail, liiiie-stonc, and spatli; or of 
simple lime-stone: they continue, however, equally jicli in goldj 
silver, quick-silver, loik-salt, ifcc. 

In shoit, so much doth rich ores abound here, that the mines, 
ifw'orked with a model ate industry and knovvhdge of metalliupv, 
might jield consideraby more than the quantity uetessaiv for the 
supply of the whole woild; and it is puhaps a foitmiate cir¬ 
cumstance, that the ignoiance ol the miiieis and the oppressive 
measures of the bpanish goveinmeiit have picvented inoie fiom 
being drawn fiom this iiiesliaustible souice than actually has been 
obtained, and fiotn ^eueia! cxpoueiice appeals to be iiqmred, 
as a circulating inedinm m toinmeice and tor ollici puiposts: 
otherwise, gold and silver must long ago have been d^puciatcd 
to an inconvenient device. Indectl, this (Hcd would be pro- 
.duced by the intioductiou of the fifty oi moie millions ot puMies, 
thaf are-ought to Fauopc Iroin the Spanish colonies 
in America, were it not countcibalanced by the imnuuse e\poi- 
tations of silver to China. As ..one cyci linds its way back, U 
has been conjectured that these treasures are buncft by the ava¬ 
ricious Chinese. 

The royal mine-town Guancavelica was formeily f elebrated on 
account of itsiich quicksilver-muie. But, as this mine was not 
worked in a pioper and regular manner, the pit fell in; and they 
UOvy dig oulv in places less abounding with ore; which annually 
iikld about iifteen hundred cwt. of quicksilver: but owing to the 
wretched manner in which the mines and smcitiiis furnaces are 
conducted, each huudicd of quicksilver costs out hundred ami 
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^ sixty-six^ piastres. The king sells it to the proprietors of thc’' 
gold and silver mines at the rate of sevetiti^-three piastres; and 
annually loses by hzs traffic to the amount of two hundred thou¬ 
sand piastres. 

The vein of cinnabar was eighty Spanish ells m extent; and 
the cinnabar was foiiiul partly solid and tiystalh>ed with galena^ 
calcareous spath, ponderous •^palh, quait/, manganese, arsenic^ 
&c*; pHitl^ interspruiUed lu a saud-slotie of a vci> line grain, or 
ui hrne-stone 

So long back as two handled )oars ago, the mine was woikcd 
with gieat piofit by ininiug companies, and is said to have been 
sunk SIX bundled fathoms deep. 

A thick stiatinn oficdaiscmc and yellow oipiment, which 
lay contiguous to the mass ol quicksilvei-oro, was by the igno- 
lant supuiiiUndtiit taken foi cinnahai , and some liimdicds of 
the Moikincn perished in the opciation oi smelting it. for ex¬ 
tracting the qiucksilvei from the cinnibar tlioy emploj the ill- 
contiivcd old bpanisli Ahiiidtna funuce, which is heated from 
below with inountain-stiaw. There aic seventv-fivc such tur- 
iiaces here instead of winch 1 proposed to con^tiuct sixteen on 
the plan of those of Idria; but was prevented by the viccioy 
fiom executing this purpose. 

From Giiancavehca to Cotay, thiity miles. 

The road ascends lowaid^ the snow-covcied Cordilleras, and in 
consequence the air is so cold, that the ti ucllci may wear fuis 
^without any inconvenience 

Here we again met with laige flocks of lamas. The biscache, 
a small animal rcsciubliug in shape the f uiopuui rabbit, likeuise 
inhabits these mountains. its fin is uncommonly soft and beau¬ 
tiful, Thcie aie likewise laigt flocks ol the ^^tll known Vi- 
cimna slntp. 

rioin Cotay to "J’uipo, eighteen miles 

We iontmiudto tlmib over the snowy suminils of the highest 
iidgesime we lett Potosi. The cold was more intense than ^ 
yestcuJay, and aflecUd me moic scnsiLlv , .cefSTot 

Gen lain, although it be still suminci luu in the month of March. 

from Tuipo to Vinnis, twentv-toui inihs. 

Having passid, amidst se\Liti frost and snow, the highest 
Cordillcias of this pait of the couiitiy, wc descended b> a very 
steep road to-Vinnas, situated in a nurow valley. During this 
day\jouiue), we observed extraordnnry large flocks of Vicunua 
sheep, more luimeroils than had been seen b) us xn the other 
told legions of South Ameiica. 

fiom Vinnastp Jangas, eighteen miks. 

Duiiugtlus day’s journtj we were fiequciitly in the gieatert 
danger, as the path which leads down the 9tecp side of the 
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Ttoq^ntains towards the river, steering front'south to north, 2 ft'in 
many places scarcely a quarter of an ell broad; and if the midp 
make a single false step, both he and his rider are precipitated 
into the abyss, and dashed to pieces. About an hour after our 
arnval at the post-hou^ic, we learned that one of the king’s pack- 
asses had be«i thus killed. 

From Jangus to Luiiagunna, eighteen miles. 

The nan ow valley through M'hich we travelled to-day has a 
spody soil, which produces pomegranates, figs, citrons, manges, 
ananas, chirinioyas, grapes, and a variety of other fiuits, in 
abundance. 

From Lunngunua to Cannette, eighteen miles. 

About a mile and a lialf from Cannette we at last reached the 
extremity of tiic Coidilleras, and entered a san^v plum, through 
which we continued our jouiney to>vaids Luna. 

From Cannette to Asia, eighteen miles. 

From Asia to Mala, tuel\e miles. 

Fiom Mala to Chilca, twelve miles. 

Near Chilca 1 found the flat valleys, between the sea-shorr 
and the hills tb the westward, with an incrustation of salt above 
an inch in thickness. This salt, foimcd by the heat oi the sun, 
and half crystallized, is carried for sale to Luuaguanu. 

From Chilca to Lurin, lwenl)-onc miles. 

From Lurin to Lima, eighteen miles. 

Total—From Polosi to Lima, one thousand two hundred 
and fifteen miles. ^ 

Lima, the vapital of Peru, and the residence of the viceroy, 
lies in a sandy plain, only two miles in breadth, betweeto the 
Coidilleras and the sea; w^hich, it is probable, extended for¬ 
merly above a mile further inland tow aids the mountains. This, 
at least, would seem evident from the sea-sand and shells with 
which the flat ground iscoveicd to the extent of two miles, and 
from the iiumcious small hillocks wholly composed of such 

Lima Is 4i kn-ge «iity; but on account of the fieqnent earth¬ 
quakes, the houses aie only Mie stoiy high, and veiy slightly 
constructed w'ith planks, laths, and leeds, plastered over with 
mortal; the flat i oofs being coveied with small light shingles. On 
die outside they have, indeed, a mean appeal aiice, but within 
they are magnificent and convenient. I'hc streets are very re¬ 
gular, stiaight, broad, clca^, and well paVed; and in almost alt 
of them arc palaces of the rich nobles; some of which are built 
in the modern style of architecture. Alleys shaded with rows of 
high lime-trees, country-houses, and gardens, embellish the en¬ 
virons of the city; which would certainly be a most charming 
place of abodo were if less subject to disease and earthquakes. 
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aM^f the inhabitants suffered less from the excessive heat aa^ 
swarfns of every kind of vermin. 

"Die whole coa'st on the South Sea is here snbjectto freqneat 
earthquakes : one of w liich about fifty aizo jeais (festroyed 
apd the extensive seaport Callao, the latter of which was OVCi^ 
wliehnt d I)} the w aves of the ru»inj? oce-ui. "I'he i uius of CallljtO 
are still visible; but the citadel, which was on an cmiueuCiS* 
consideiably higher than the city, rcuiaiiis standing. ^ 

The rich commercial city of Aritjuifia has likewise been 
verted by earthquakes into a heap of rnnib; on which, howevfer, 
fresh inhabitants have been tempted to build, on account of its 
advantageous situation. With regard to earthquakes, the montll. 
of October is the most dangerous season. 

The population of Lima was formerly estimated at Seventy 
thousand ; at present, owing to the total decay of trade in Peru, 
it is said to have decreased oue-third, and to have sunk so 
low as fifty thousand Spaniards, people of colour, and negroes* 
So late as thiity years ago, Lima was one of the richest 
most flourishing cities in Spanish Ameiica. But since thal^wi 
the nunkets havi* been so overstocked with Euiopean goods, th^ 
the capitals of most of the eoniiriercial houses became investw^ 
in pieia* and other goods, and all the ready money by 
cmigraled to Cadi?; which neeessaiily occasioned an excessive^ 
fall in llie value of European aiticdes of merchandize. A pair 
of French silk-stockings, wliicli then cost foity piastres, may be 
now purchased for six; and in like manner all European goods 
have sunk to one third of iheir former price, and even lower. 
Th$s the meichant gradually lost the capital which he had risked 
in trade, and was totally ruined. The same is said to be the 
case in all the other comnieicial cities of the Spanish colonies in 
South America. The consequent scarcity <»f money caused an 
almost total stoppage in the w'oikmg of the mines; and it soeincdt 
as if tills souici* ot wealth in J\ni wouUI be wholly diied up. 
/Fo pjevent this, the viceiov, 1/a Cioix, an iute!hgent^^jjwfei<<^ 
•terc^ed, and gcncralK beloved Nellierlandcr/I aVr'requested of 
4the king to send over to Peru skillul Geriiiau miners amt mine* 
ralogists, possessed of the requisite talents and knowl<^ge; and hi 
the mean time erected, at the t*\j>ence of the proprietors of the 
mines, a sppieine tribunal of the mines, on the plan of a simitar 
tribunal in Mexico. On my arrival in Pejii, however, I found 
that the members who composed this supreme court were entirely“ 
destitute of minendogical knowledge : and the Peruvian board of 
mines has not yet expended a single penny for promoting tne^ 
working of anv of the numerous mines under their jurisdiction. 
Of this the proprietors loudly complain; but their complaints 
are no where attended to. Government not only leaves them to 
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themselves without any support^ but likewise depresses them b^ 
vexatious processes and chicaneiy, and by executions on ilie 
slightest refusal; by which many have been driven from their homes. 
The sub-delegates, or judge*?, in the mining, districts, are niojc 
especially the greatest villains, who enrich themselves by their 
unjust acts of tyranny, and continually accuse the subjects of se* 
dition and rebellion; while the \iceroy, who resides in the ca¬ 
pital, and is a stian«er to the extensive region committed to his 
cstre^ gives himself little trouble about the buithens and oppies- 
Sion9 under which the people groan. 

1 staid only tince weeks at Lima, dining which time I had 
several pi ivate intei views with the viceroy; who, at the deshe 
of the governor of Guancavolica, oj doted me to proceed to 
that place, as director of the rojal quicksiKor works, for the 
purpose of intioducing the Iduan, instead of tUo ill-contrived 
and wasteful AlmadLua furnaces. Having received my commis¬ 
sion and written instiactions, 1 accoidingly left the capital, and 
arrived at Gnancavolica on the Ctli of May, 1790, accomiianied 
family .eid five German inineis. The sudden tiansitiou 
fi'oni U 1 C hot climate of Lima to the cold mountainous regions, 
tterew my wife, seivants, and iniueis, into an intermittent fevoi, 
from which in^ wife did not lecover till seven months after, by 
ft change of place and air, 

I soon discovered that, in procuring me this commission, M. 
de Tagle, the governor (an old Creole) who, by pretended pa¬ 
triotic projects, had amassed a foi tunc of a inillioii of piasties, 
had no other end in view but to deiive a piofit from fmnisliing 
tlie necessaiy building materials, for wliich he received more than 
four times their value. I accoidingly protested against these 
ncfaiious proceedings, and began to make my own bucks, which 
cost no more than half a piastre per hundred, though the go¬ 
vernors workmen had chaiged jnastics for the same quantity. 
The governor, Iiowcvci, still coimteiai'ted my plans for saving the 
ijjjg’s money, by eudeavoiiiing to foicc useless labourers and over¬ 
seers upon T^icst* attempts I lesolulely lesisted; and orjny 
threatening to leturn again immediately to Lima, he at length sUf- ^ 
fered me tOigo on in my own way, and the electing of the furnaces * 
proceeded with uni emitted diiigeiKO : but before I could finish 
them, the governor, having pcisiiadcd the viceroy tliat the Idiian 
furnaces, though tlicy wotild cost twice as much as the old ones, 
■were wholly unfit for the intended purpose, procured an older 
to suspend the woiL. 1 easily proved the untrutli of these ma¬ 
licious representations, and the governor was in consequence 
recalled to Lima, to give an account of liis conduct; as it ap-* 
pcared thsit during the thiee ycais of his administration only from 
i3 to 14 thousand cwt. of quicksilver had been produced^ at aa 
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lence of IGG piastres per cwt,; though his predecessor hnd 
furnfelicd annually 2000 cwts., at from 99 to 100 piastres per 
cwt. I could not, however, get the suspension taken oiF. 

1 then proposed to the viceroy plans for erecting machinery 
for pounding and washing the ore, which }ield only 1-4 per c^t- 
of quicksilver; and proved that IG of my idrian furnaces vi'OuI4 
thus produce as much as the *7-5 old ones. These plans were 
rejected by the viceroy, ou account of the exptmee, which I cs*- 
tiniatcd at 100,000 piastres, thouglithe king annually loses above 
200,000 by bad management, and an unnecessary number of of¬ 
ficers, and the excessive coiisuptiun of fuel, winch is very scarce 
and dear. 

An order was soon after sent to me to proceed to the province 
of 'J’armu, a.s superintendent of the celebrated mines of Pasco. 
This was a fortunate circuinstaiu e, a change of air being neces¬ 
sary for die rc-< stahlihlimeiit of iny Iicaltli, as vexation at the 
unjust treatment I had met with had thrown me into a violent 
fever, which durina: four weeks endangered mv life. 

'J'hc province of (luancavcdira contains many extraordinary 
rich strata and veins of gold, silvt'r, copper, and lead ores, the 
greatest part of vvliicli, ho\v('V(T, lie quite neghrted, or the i^its 
arc not sunk to a suilicicnt depth. Some ol the ores yield from 
9 to 10 marks, and others 22 marks of silver#n cveiy 60 cwL 

On the 14th of January 1791? I loft (iuaiicavelica, and pro- 
ceedt'd to Cluaiulo, eighteen miles. 

Inmiediateiy after leaving (iuaiulo, w^e descended into a deep, 
valley towards Iseuehaca ; near which place vve crossed the broad 
iind rapid river Aiiguiacu, over a neat stone bridge. 

From fiuando to Acostaml) 0 , eiglitccai miles. 

From Acoslambo to (luaiueaclii, eighteen miles. 

From (iuaiucachi to (iiianjaia, six miles. 

The valley becomes hioadi r, and is uncommonly pleasant and 
fertile. Ou each side of tlie river are many towns and villages 
inhabited by Spaniauls, Indians, and Ci(oi«'S. (Mianjaia.f^i«< 
tain/ a parish church, a cliapt^l, and w(‘ll*bui*! liunses,"‘Belong¬ 
ing to the rich landholders of tiie distiiet; and its markets are 
abundantly supplied. 

From Ouanjuiato Matuguasi, fifleen miles. 

From Matuguasi to Oaiixa, lifti on miles. 

Gaiixa is a small town with two chmrht^s ami well-built houses, 
flerc tlie suh-deh^gate resides, whose jinisdiction extends as far 
as Gauiucachi. 

From Gauxa In Tanna, twenty-four miles. 

I’anua is the capital of a government of the same name, is 
situated in a deep nanow \alley, and inhahited chiefly by Creoles, 
Mestizos, and Indians. Tin; adjoining (iisirn t is very fertile, 
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buf ihr clmiatt iinliealtliy, as the surromidiiig hii^li 
prevent a tree ciHulation ot air. Near this place aie two 
8J1^er-lnmes, one ut which was dua into an uon-sjnth \ein of 
ji\e ells, with solid nid v()litih’5(d cinnabar; both, howtvei, 
weu }tt onl^ a tew lathoius dtep. Heic likewise two veins with 
antimony and whiU siK<.j-oie jk woikod, and in sc\cral pits 
they dug mine sdlt-| t tie ol an < \ctlleut quality. 

Irom Tarim to Paha injo, htVeeu milts. 

Fiom Pak.iin»)Oto llevis, eij,htetn nnles. 

Trom this pHct to Pi-><.o, iluj luvc. noothci tiul but a kind 
of peat, with whidi tnt lu.,h niounti O'* aie (ovtied a toot dttp. 

I lom Il< s to Call Haul no, tiiteen nuhs 

About a nid( lioin Ih \es, to llic wv * ot the mountains^, begins 
a large 1 ikt loi it* tii n il* s in h iigdi 

ric)in( lium oio Pisco, iiitt t n miles. 

Pasco IS oulv a n ill lov\n wlmelh* sub-dt Virato and the 
officers who supti inltiul ilu n hiini^-bowst, and eolleiLtlu k i]_\ 
duties, and souk 1 li\ | ropiutois oi nwurs, usidi Most ot 
the olliei piopiielois Ino at linn inin*s rai tlu an it sil\ei inouii" 
tain Janrieoclia, d ot ut about sa miles tiom Pasco , 

Jauricotha coutinn \ pioduMous ot oit (hilf a mile 

long, eqnall} bnnd, but in depth onK lilucn latloins), of line 
porous biovn nmwstonc, wlncli is tluoiigbout niUi''pi istd with 
pme silver. 7 Ins iion-«tono itsclt nuituus, indtul, at most 
nine marks of siKu m t\ci}ljtty lundjid wdiihl ot which, 
howiver, the unskilful Jud ui iMtillui^ist gains tioin the snuil- 
uig-fmnace onU liein toin to t^vdinuiks Put atmble white 
metallie aigil in the middle oi tlu mass ol oic, about oiie- 
uuaitci ol an ell in tlnckiuss, >iclds fioui two buudnd to one 
Inousand inuka ot line slvn m tveiv fitly hundnd wcialit. 
Wlifie\tr tlu luiici liits upon tln^ imiiu use \cin, Ik biuisoits 
containing moie oi hss of siKn. 'J Ins has niduccd auitnbci of 
needy and li^noKul dvinlumslo pcitoratetin inissot ou with 
^niuncrabh holes, without oidci oi icgulation, so tint it is 
woii5v‘vhd that die uh dt nniu liad not long ago fallen in, \liich 
will piolably be tlie case in liss than foitj ycais- single pit*! 
fieqiuiitly tiimbii in lua kill LiC vvoikincn, but such aeciddits 
excite very little atl ution 

Above two bmidud pirate pioprutors and woikcrs of mines 
have then pits on this n oimtiiii, and animilly extuut about two 
hundienl thousuid inn I ot silvei. 

After I h d ^pmt two months in examining into tlie state of 
the mints and snullirig houses, I sent i long lepoit to the vice- 
foy, in winch 1 ptnuttd out ill the dti(ets I had obsueid, and 
pioposed what I ihoughtthi btstnnansfoi rtndiimg llum moic 
pioduetive, and llit woiking of tbeai permaiieiitJy advanlagi ous, 
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^oth to the private proprietors and adventurers, and to the king $ 
tr<^r»mjry. But neither here nor at Bellavista, in the province 
of Cajatatnbo, a hundred and thirty-live miles from Lima, was 
I able to effect any thing. 

I’lie viceroy absolutely refused any pecuniary assistance from 
the funds appropriated to the impiovenieiit of the mines; and 
would not approve of the plan for raising the necessary supplies 
l)v a loan. All I could obtain was a commendator) epistle in 
praise of iny zeal. J thcrofore resolved to remain no longer in 
Peru—a laud morally and physically pernicious to mo;—where 
J had sacriliced my health to tlie conscientious discharge of duty; 
having been obliged, in the execution of the most dangerous 
and laborious coininissions, to act not only as a director of tlie 
smelting-houses, luit likewise as carpenter, smith, and mason; 
and where I iiad endeavonrod by every means to dispel tlie in- 
rredilde ignorance and haibarism prevailing in the mint and min¬ 
ing departments, by erecting laboratories, and reading lectures 
with suitable experiments. 

Jiut the overseers and officers of the mines, whose w'ant 
of skill and malpractices 1 exposed, counteracted with all 
the ir might the rojal commissioners, by secret cabals and the 
basest raliimnic's. In wTiting anti in conversation they decried 
the Germans as arch-heretics, German Jews, and eheats; as 
men, in short, who, it was to be feared, would corrupt the nio- 
lals of the honest miners and overseers; and tried every means 
to render them suspieioiis to the piopiietors of the mines, fear¬ 
ing lest, by listening to our instructions, they might be induced 
to examine too nairowly into the condurt of their ignorant and 
clidionest seivants. 

They even excited the Indian labourers against us, by insi¬ 
nuating that the foreigners had come solely for the purpose of 
working tlu' mines by machinery, and would thus deprive them 
of the means of subsistence. In this opposition they were en- 
couiaged and joined by a numerous band of merchants in tbf>- 
piincip^;^ cities; as 1 had spoken loudly against the enormous 
usury of from 30 to 40 per cent, by wliicli they oppiessed the 
woikers of the mines, and made eveiy elfoit to pul a stop to their 
rapacity. 

Before I take a final leave of South Ameiica, I shall, for the 
information Of my readers, give a few geneial observations rela¬ 
tive to Buenos Ayres and Peiu. 

'The gold and silver mines arc the chief source of riches in 
this country. The inland trade of the provinces is inconsiderable, 
on account of the want of culture, and the thinness of the popu- 
iation; and the foreign commerce is of the passiv#- kind, being 
dimost entirely in the haud.s of Europeans. 

HEIMS.] r 
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Almost all the mines in Peru Mere first opened by deserter'-' 
from the aimy ami navy, sailors, and other vagabonds; nnd^(^i>n- 
tinuodto be worked without obscrviincc ot' tlie mine-laws and 
regulations, as if merely for the sake of plinider; and most of 
them are ?veii at present in this wretched condition, 

III 1789, three million five handled and seventy thousand 
piastres in silver, ami seven huiulud and si\ty-^ix thousand seven 
humh'edand sixty-eight piastres in uold, wer eoined at the loval 
mint of Lima; and in the year 1790, five handled and thirty- 
four thousand marks of silver, and six thousand and tlihty-^*ight 
marks of gold. Of these sums above one half was the produce 
of the mines of (jiialgavoe and Pasco. The mines of Guanta- 
jaya, in the goveinmeut of Aiiquipa, three hundred miles from 
Lima, and six from thcsca-port Iqiaqm, annually jiildlhirlv- 
eight thousand marks of sdver; but might 'd a i'onsule rable 
greater quantity, if it were not situated m the diy buinmg samly 
desert on the sea-shore. Fresh Mater must be fetched from a 
distance of from twenty to thiit) miles; and a common drinking- 
glass full is sometimes sold at the rate of a piastie. The ores 
there dug out aic foi the most part rich horn oics; and sometimes 
lliey meet with large lumps of pure silver. 

If Pei u. Chili, and Huenos Ajies, possessed the same ad¬ 
vantages as the more populous and industiious kingdom of Mex¬ 
ico, wheie royal and private banks arc established for the sup¬ 
port and furthering of the mines, and advancing money to the 
Moikers of them, and Mhere, as it is less distant fiom the mother 
country, a stneter obedience is paid to the Ians, and a better 
system of policy and economy prevails—Peiu (wliere every 
thing still remains in a state of chaotic confusion) niiglit alone 
furnish annually a four limes gieatei quantity of gold and silver 
than Mexico, which abounds h^ss w^ith these precious melaN 
13ut this is very far from being the case. 

From authentic registers tiansinitlcd to the govcinors of the 
^^iAUfferent piovinces, it appears that tiom the 1st of Jannai v to 
the ^st of December, 179^b coined in llie ro}al iuImIs 

In Giyfd In Stl^er Total 

Pmsti „!j. Piiititri's. Piastres. 

At Mevico 6^ ,044 17,405,644! 18,063,688 

At Ltmii 821,168 4,341,071 .5,163,239 

Vt Potosi 399,816 3,983,176 4,383,032 

At bt.Jago 731,754 146,132 867,880 

Total 12,470,812! 2,5906,023128,376,8.3' 
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Tiris^^ame in Engthh moneys reckoning the piastres at 3s. 7rf. 


Places. 

Gold. 


Sdver. 

Total. 


/. i'. 

it. 

/. 


d. 

1 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Moxif'o 

112,11 

0 

3,123,886 

4 


3,236,410 

15 

4 

Lima 

117,1*25 1» 

8 

772,775 

4 

5 ! 

010,901 

3 

1 

PfjtOM 

53,723 8 

C> 1 

713,052 

1 

4 

767,371 

15 

0 

St, Jny;o 

12[),3U 5 

') 

•V 

20,181 

19 

8 

155,l9<i 

4 

10 

Total 

112.607 3 

0 

1 , 6 . 36,105 

15 

9 

5,070,132 

18 

0 


If to tliese .suTUs we add the j^old and silver fabricated into 
various utensils for churches, convents, and private persons; 
and the sums chindestiiudy exported by tlic merchants without 
being coined, which is supposeil to amount to a third, or even 
to one half of the whole, wc inav venture to estimate the annual 
produco at about iiiiio, millions sterlinjj. 

\Vli(!n the silver has bf'eii melted and refined at the rojal mint, 
the f'ollowin;^ duties are deducted: 

One half per cent, cohos, or olil established duty to the king. 

Six per cent, real diesnio, or the king’s tythe. 

Six per cent, deieclios de fundicion, or to defray the cxpcnce 
of melting and refining, for one bar of two hundred marks. 

Oil every mark of silver, one real de la Plata for the salaries, 
&c. of the roval tribimul of the mines. 

7\s soon as the silver is niolted, stamped, and proved, eight 
piastres, five reals, and tliiiteeii marvedis de Plata, is, according 
to the regulations of the mint, paid for each mark. 

Gold only pays four per cent, duty; and after deducting the 
cxpcnce of melting and proving it, the royal treasury allows six¬ 
teen piastre.s for it, if it be of the fineness of twenty-two carats. 

The physicians having <-ei tilied that, from the deranged state 
of my health, I could not without the most imminent danger of 
my life continue to act as commissioner of the mines of th« ■ 
Corddicias, the viceroy reluctantly gave me.permission to return 
to Purope. Accordingly on the 2jth December, 1792, I sailed 
from Callao, the port of Tiima, in lat. 12" .'5' S. and long. 298° 
30', ou boaid a register-ship; which proceeded to Eiifope by 
Cape Horn. 

On the '28lh of May, 179‘h I safely arrived at Cadiz, and 
ininicdiately set out for Madrid; where, after spending seven 
months in tedious .solicitations to have the terms of my .agree¬ 
ment fulfilled, 1 at last obtained, as a reward for my services, a 
small pension fur life, 
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APPENDIX; 

Containing Particulars, methodicalli/ arranged, of the various 
Countries he/onging to Spain in South America, compiled 
and translated h\f the English Editor, front the latest and 
best Authorities^'. 


•Spanish America is divided into rouK vice-royalties, of 
unequal dimensions, viz. 

That of Mexico, or New Spain, comprehending New (Jallicia, 
New Biscay, New Navarre, New Leuu, New Mexico, the 

oridas, a’nl tlie two Culhl’oruias, 

That of New (irenuda, compri heiiding Tcrui ^'irnia, Panama, 
Vcragiuiy, and the province ol QiiiUn ^ 

That of Lima, compielwmdiiig Peru and Chili. 

And that of la Plata, comprclieuding ihnaguay, Tncmnan, and 
p. part of the former Peru. 

Between the dOtli deg. of N. lat. and the /)0th deg. of S, lat. 
lie these kingdoms of Mexico, New Gicnada, Lima, and La 
Plata, 'Fhey extend more than geograplncal miles iii 

length, and are from (iO to <K)0 miles in breadth. The popula¬ 
tion lues been t.stimated at about live millions of Spaniards and 
people of various colours, and about as many Negroes and Mild 
ludians- 

In order to facilitate the admimslratiou of justice, the pro¬ 
vinces arc divided into whicli are again subdivided 

inio partidos. They are also divided into military districts, whicli 
are under the authority of eaptaiiis-geiieral, governors, and coiii- 
nianders. 

The viceroys maintain a splendid court, though their power is 
extremely limited, from the autliority possessed by tlie judges, 
and from their not being permitted to interfere with the eoiumul 
Ffl^afurcs, or the military or marine forces. h 

Hie military department is much neglected in all the Spanish 
possessions; the militia luangf and suflicienl to keep the Indians 
in subjection; and the marine is confined to ten corvettes, or 
armed galleons, stationed along a coast extending from nine to 
twelve thousand miles! 

All colonial adiiirs are finally referred to the doiincil of the 
IndivSy wliich holds its sirings at Madrid, and of which the 
yniuiater of the ludief; is the perpetual president. 

Hie inbabitanls of these iinnicnse terntories have, during three 

* See the coiidusioii of the preface. 
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'renturloJ^, groaned under the severest despotism, so that com- 
has h(*en injured, Trirullurc iieglecteu, and the exertions 
of industry paralv/ed, and iu :i ureat ineasiire rendered abortive. 
Galleons, and afterwards regisler-slups, wore exelusively per¬ 
mitted to carry out Euroj)ean merchandize to l!ic colonies, and 
in return broiii»ht bark the, i^old and silv(‘r diawn from the mines 
of the new worlt], wliieh the indolent Spaniards saw with per¬ 
fect apathy go lo emich tlie «urronnding commercial nations, 

Spain did not, however, succeed iu her proji cts of monopolv, 
as the otlu r Kiiropt^aa nati<ms, vvhicli were prohibited bv the 
most seveie laws from entering any of lier c< louial ports, never- 
theless contiived, with a boldness and pt istwcrane'* erjiial to llio 
imporlatice of the object tlu*v had in view, to supply those conn- 
liics w'iih (’very article of whull tiny might .stand in need. Jii 
particular our own merchants, a.s well as those of Holland, ein- 
j)lo\cd by liiiijs, gold and tin* foK e (jf arms, to counteract tin* 
vigilanctr of the Spamdi i^uardn stationed along the 

coast, to prevent such contiabaiid trafiic. ^J'he idea was mdt'ed 
equaliv al)surd and impoluie, lo ('ndeavoiir lo sbut out the one 
half of tin* world from all conm ction with the othei. 

Fiom these and otl.-er cncLUiislanc(‘s, no adraiilagc has hillicito 
been d(‘ri\ed irom the pieraous un t.ils, eithei bv .Amenca hersoif 
or the niolht*r comitiy, since the foiuier is not prnmtted to ex¬ 
change her gold and silv('r for llio^e commodities of which ^he 
ina_\ stand iii lux-d, and the latter is at no pains to suppl) lliose 
\T anfs. 

In 177B, Gulvi*z, at that lime minister of American aiTairs, 
endeavoured to prorliua* .sonu' ehaiiges in their absent coloniiJ 
svshan. Under bis admini.slr.iLion, tliirtecn priiicijiiiL ports in 
Old S[)ain wen- siicc'es'^ivi ly j)eimilled t(* engage iu aWrec trade 
willi t!i('eohunes. Bat ihis rniiiisler still wisbedto prevent, as 
far as jiossible, other nalicjns from a parlicipaliou in llie benefits 
to b(‘ dui\cd fiom llnslriuh*, which was tJie reason win he only 
rcndcied a veiy lew of the American ports free, and istablished a 
most 'iigoruus system of police, in order to,prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of contraband cominoditi(’s. W e are informed bv M. Bour- 
gqing, in Ids view- of Spain, that this liberty was not extended 
to the Spanish colonies in geneial till 17H3. 

However paradoxical it may appear, several Sjtmiiards afiiim, 
that those prohibitory measmes ba\e hmded rather to increase 
than dirniiusli this illicit commerce; but the l)est informed iiiei- 
euntile int'U assort, on the contrary, that since this period, the 
inaiuifaetures of Old Spain have been greatly improved and mul¬ 
tiplied: the linens of Navarre and Airagon, the cloths of Se¬ 
govia, the silks of Valencia, besides various other ai tides, render 
the Spanish commerce less dependant on foreign importations. 
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During J778, the first year after the establishment of tlios^ 
new regiilatioiiH, the following number of vessels weie freigM^tl 
for South Amcnca, from seven of the principal portsS ofopain. 

The snl)]oine(i tables shew alone vie\\ the value of their car¬ 
goes in BiOisli money, and the proportion between the expoits 
of S panish produce, and that furnished by other stales. 


PORTS. 


J S punish 
j Pro<iucL 
\ 

/. 

Vnliic of 
FortMKn 

Paid. 


w 

[Produce. 


A 

/. 

/. 

From Cafli? . -- 

6.0 

.132,701 

92\.W 

66,92^ 

- roru/ina - - 


6‘>,69I 

C ',H26 

7.!K^ 

— - - Jt.irrelona 


161,2!)0 

52. M 1 

8,184 

- - - 


S.5,6:>7 

12.027 


—— St. Andero 

];3 

U),J2« 

90,807 

7.666 

—— AhCciiit - - 

3 

i»,2S9 

2v30« 

i::> 

-- Sr. Cioi\, j 

in [Vnnitfe | 

9 

10.165 


1,735 

‘'““‘“J’oul T 

ilu'i 

7o.^,yil 1 

l,l.)i;,024 1 

9.3,841 


Table shewing the amount of the imports into Spam f.(jni 
South America, in 1776: 


PORTS. 


Value of the Amount of 

^hc Diitirs, 



/. 


/. 


To Cadi/..- - 

860,257 


24.188 


Jl* Cf'runna - --- 

68.3.128 


4.T,'>Hrt 

10 

■■ haov loua . - - - 

107,71-3 


1,911 

15 

- A’nkiiX.i --- 

2^743 


119 

15 

- St. Aiiiloio- 

114,852 

9 

1,680 

0 

-.A'''fnnr ----- 

29,895 

13 



—— St. lij 





'] (>i., I if|,. - . . . 

41.161. 

4 

2.779 

IS 

I oil,! i j 13.) 


3 1 

I 7;,2«6 

11 


( rom I77n to 1786, the niin her of free ports in the mother 
c^'urilr^, Ind been meitfrom ‘^even to twelve. The expor¬ 
tations ot Sp:im>!i nuMchandi/e fiad also, during the same period, 
Inenmnn iIkui (|nintu|)li d, the exports of foreign imiduets in 
Sj'iam.sh bottoms more than tripled, and the imports from Ame¬ 
rica in return augmented by in )ie than nine tenths. 

fhe following table gr t n iii M, Bourgoing s account of Spain, 
exhibits at one \ir.\\ ihe iunoimt of ihe Spanish exports ami im¬ 
ports to and bom hotuh .VrneJiea during 1788: 
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PORTS 

Value of Spanish 

Value of Foreign 

V alue of Colorual 


Produce. 

Produce. 

linpoits. 



/, s. 

/. 

Seville - - * --- - 

95,2-75 

14,342 4 1 

3,249 5 

Cndiz - 

2,281,310 

3,038,345 13 

18.382,895 Ifi 

Alalat^a - -- 

318 801 

33,683 17 

296,7.38 2 

U.iroeluna - - --- 

74L>,209 

5^,082 IH 

886,162 8 

Cuiimna - - • ----- 

249,838 


2,01-0,639 U 

St. Sf ----- 

9,113 

79,488 7 

283,888 5 

Aljdi'Uh of Toitosa - 

21,609 

360 2 

6.2‘U) 17 

St AiidtTO.- - 

12^7 .(,71 

281,948 15 

e;)n,:m 2 

(rijan-- - -- - 

l,5t4 

28,299 16 

16(i.5'2 5 

Aln Mit - -- -- - -- 

13,564 

815 0 

15.877 15 

I’nlioa - -- - - -- -- 

14,971 


6,852 

t ’aiini les ------- 

55,264 

32,990 12 

71,585 Iji 

'J’otai 

i. 3,930.576 1 

1 3,562,357 4 

i 22,667,320 9 


Viain llic p'.cmluv^ table it appears that the total value of the 
Is South j\tneiica, during 17B8, amounted 

n*. £/2efi()7,"(LO 9 


And the total of the exports to 
So that die imports exceed the exports by 
In 17B8, the duties on the exports and 

to • • • • » ■ • 

Wiien^as in 177S they produced 


7,493,5)33 5 

£.15,173,387 4 
imports amounted 
1,380,423 14 

l(iy,032 5 


Surplus in 17S8 . . , . .£.1,217,391 9 

From various aulhoritios, it appears certuiii, that Spain has, 
since 17B8, exported to South America more wines, fruits, and 
m.iiuifactured productions, than formeily; it is equally certain, 
that she has also since imported a greater quantity of tobacco, 
sugar, coifee, and otUei commodities fi oin her American pos¬ 
sessions, lliongh tlicst; are still far from having obtained tliat dc- 
gr('(‘ of peiieclion of which they are susceptible; that, in short, 
the iiiteicourse between the mother country and her colonies has 
be<‘omc nuu h greater than at any former period. Pievious to 
1778, twelve or liltecn vessels only w^ere engaged in the colonial 
trade, and tin se never performed more than one voyage in the 
course of three vears; but in 1791, eighty-nine ships cleared 
out from dift'erent Spanish poits for South America. 

It is not easy to ascertain the exact quantity of gold and silver 
drawn by Spain from the miucs in her American colonics. 
Part of these metals is converted into current coin at Lima, 
Sanla-F6, Cartliagona, and especially in Mexico, but a pait 
also is sent under the form of ingots, either clande.stinely or le¬ 
gally, to the mother country. Some judgment might be formed 
of the quantity of picciuus metals obtained from the mines, 
by the duties levied on their produce; but these have greatly 
fluctuated, nor have tiiey been at all times uniform in every part 
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of Spanish America, The Jiity at first levied was one fifth, h\)ltr 
this was, in some cases, afterwards reduced to one tenth, ^riii 
othcf'^ to one twentietli. 

in (.'harlosV. ad*!ed to this duty i v per rent, to defray 

thr i xiniire of coinage, :it a later period, the duty of one 
fiftli u as reduced i:i IVrii and Mexico, to one tenth. 

According to the lale.^t a>s<‘ssmeiils, ihe duty <ai silver is 11} 
per cent, aiul on i;old 3 pei cent. I'rorii these data, it ini^lit, 
therefore, he snp}>*)sed that a pretty accurate estimate could he 
formed of the annual produer of the mines; but the amount of 
these duties beim^ frequently <'onfc>nnded in the cnstoni-lionsc 
accounts, witli those on quieksiher, paper, &.c. they alford no 
just cuteiiou <m the sulqecl. 

The inofit accurate information respectin^j; tld'* matter is, per¬ 
haps, to be found in the statement i{ivcn liy M. iiohns, which 
makes llie produce almost nvE miolions, in ]7ij0, nearly 
three of which wen* in Mexico. 


In 1791, Spanish as well as foreij^n mcrcluints, receiv<‘d pf r- 
mission to inipoir Nei^ro slaves and hardware, and to expoit the 
productions of La Plata. Tliis encouraj^emeiit has coiitiibuted 
greatly to the advancement of agrieiiltnre, and the inen ase of 
population. The pastme-^rounds support luilhons (tf oxen, horses, 
sheep, and swine. Such numbers of horned < atllc are reared, 
tliat ill the year 170-, 82 ox hide? were sliipped for Spain 
alone. There is an abundance ui suit in that province; and no 
want of convenient plaers ulicu* boals and ships may take in 
a cargo of salted llesli for t!\jjoitation. Tlie liio de la i^Jata, 
the Uruguay, Parana, and otiicr smallia streams, afford great ad¬ 
vantages in this n specK 

In 17{K), there arrived 33 loaded ships at rJuenos Ayres from 
Cadiz; twenty-tuo from IJareelona, Mal.iga, and Alsaquez; nine 
from Corunna; five from St. Andero; one from Vigo; and one 
from Oijon. 'I7ie vuliie of that pait ol' llio cargoes which con¬ 
sisted of Spanish pouluclions, aimeantedto 1,70.),8(){) American 
dollars. The value of ibe following luanufucluves, &e. vvhieb 
were imported in the above' ships, amounted to 1,I4B,()7S; and 
the Sinn total of both, to piastres. On the other hand, 

there .sailed from Buenos Ayres twenty-six ships for Cadiz; ten 
for Barcelona, Malaga, and Alicarit; <.*]cven for Connma ; and 
four fur St. Andero These carried coined and uncoined gold 
of the value of 1 , 1 ^ 20,701 piastres. The value of the silver 
exported amouiitetl to nearly 2,o3b,304, and that of the other 
productions of the province to 1,070,877 j>iastres. The value 
of all tho exports eonsotpienlly auiomiLcd to -5,053,882. The 
goods exported consisted of n\ hides; 4‘J,752 horse 

hides; 2skins of a finer sort; 46,300 arrobes of melted ' 
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tiillow ; 771 arrobes of Vicuiina wool; 22(>4 arrobes of com¬ 
mon wool; and 2P1 arrobes of the wool of the Guanaco, or 
camel sheep; 1 1,890 goose wings ; 4.31 ,(X30 ox horns ; 5223 cwt. 
of copper; 4 cwt- tin; 2.541 tanned hides; 222 dozen of manu¬ 
factured sheep skins; 2128 ewt. of salted heef; and 18.'3 cwt. of 
salted pork. 

The increase of trade in the prove - e of T^a Plata clearly ap¬ 
pears from a coinparalivc statement of (he inipoits and exports 
of 1793 and 1790. In this latter year there won) imported 
932,481 piastres worth of goods from Spain; 700,301 piastres 
worth fioiii the Havannah; and c30,134 piastres worth from 
Lima, more than in the year iininodiately preceding. 


ACCOUNT OV Tin: VICUMO^ A LTV OF LA PLATA. 

A HIS pt)it:on <7f Sondi Aincdc i mav be said to consist of 
four distinel and giiitul dtvi;ioiH, viz. the audieiiey of Ch(frcas^ 
or tlu' detacli(‘d provmrt s adjoining Peru; llie government of 
Tarfo^itat/ 'pr(>jit r: that of Eupni^s //;/?*?: and Tkckt/kih, with 
A'CfL' T/n/i, or the provinces of fdiili which he to tlic cast oi 
the Andes, and do not bi-long to the p:csidenc> of St. Jago. 

In the greater jiarl of Uds vircioyaltv the sid^divisions con¬ 
stantly nndergo ci);n'.:^es , f(‘r new cohniie^' arc suddenly founded, 
and ancient ones art fici^neutlv abandoned. 

CHARCAS; OR, Sv^UTHERN PERU. 

This ounivffi t/ accw'di'i ' to ^oine authors, divided into 
several Irugv. provimesor g</VLsnmcnis, of winch tlie following 
are tlie prlncip'd : 

A'If)X(uw Tins Dio’^iiiCv' r. terv e'^tcnsjve: it joins to the 
yf)ulh with tliat t .1uWa-C h in. d;' la Siena, and the lands of the 
CliiqnUo lnd^ln'^: t*) th.‘ •t n iiordoas t>ii lirasil. It is up- 
wauls of d'>(> miles long froui Pt)ith to south; and nearly GOO 
Iffoatl lV(mi east [n v.e-t. Thi; air is hot and moist, on account 
oiThe rivers and va-'t f )re‘ ts v hieh the country contains. This 
jiiovince is f *rlile, and aljonndsju [>lapts, grrun^ and fruits, which 
jetjniu' much heal to bring tlietn to perb cnon; such, for example, 
as maize, su;>:ir-e;u.**yucas (a plant which is made into bread 
lu airnost e\t‘p. pait ot Aineiiea, and winch by manv Euiopeans 
is pieh'nd (hat of v^i.e.it.) rice, the p//ffa.U(K^, whic/i the /n- 
fhans consider as dieu' be-'t ahaient, and a .species 

<>t gu'*’ii pear, d \ (d etin .dHiedatil lun v mF cottf>n and 
'•ocoa-iints, the pulp of whi 'l! iv ,(> (rtuU'r and rjcli, that the 
tk<K;oIate nlui.li ib uiadr lu'ui it ot a bettci table, and more 
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nourishing than any er kind. In the forests are found, guaia- 
cuin-vvood, ciijuaaion, and a tree called inaria^ from which u 
medicinal oil is acajuircd, which is highly esteemed for its virtue in 
bracing the stomach, Tlu; country also produces quinquina, or 
Peruvian bark, cedar-wood, and ulmond-ticcs, which are differ¬ 
ent from those of Kuropc ; besides vanilla, and a quantity of 
W'ux. Many wild animals tire to be met with, paiticularly tigers^ 
bears, and hogs, 'J'lie rivers swann with lish. 

Santa-Ciu’/ nn i.a Sn:unA. This province is boun<li*d 
on the north by tliat of Moxos ; to tlic east by llie Cliiqnito In¬ 
dians; and to tlie \\est by that of ^Mi/qne. It is a country iu- 
terscckd by hills, and its rliinate, tlioneli hot, is not so moist 
as tliat of Moxos. It prodmavs a so;t of palm wood, which is 
so hai<l that it is used for making balconies, and other purpose# 
which require great stK !“.rth. There is anolhci species of it, 
called wvttifjiu, the laigi.‘leaves of which are ustx] as thatch foi 
houses, w'hile the small ones aie eaten as a sallad by tlie pooler 
sort of people, loom the body of the tree a Hour is obtained, 
which the people make into very pleasant cakes, and eat as bread- 
This province abounds with all sorts of birds, as well as with 
Ugers, bears, and hogs. The soil produces rice, maize, sugar- 
canes, &c. and the bees afford quantities of w ax. 

About sixty miles to the south of the capital are four hordes 
of Indians, who are on friendly terms with the Spaniards, and 
supply them witli wax, cotton, and maize. There are other 
Indians to the east of the liver of Paraguay, wlio arc such bai- 
baiians that they eat Iluir piisoncrs, '^riiese people have a cus¬ 
tom of going to the nvei at midnight to bathe; and whatever 
may be liie weathe r, then women also ballu* m tlie open air as 
soon as they have lain ui; wlu n, on returning from tlieir ablu¬ 
tions, they roll themselves on a heap of sand, which tliey keep in 
their liouses for that [iiirposc. 

The 1U!W Santa-Ctuz <lt‘ la Siena (for the old town, which 
wasmoie t(‘naids the south, is deslro\(*d,j is a largo citv, w'ell 
peopled, and has a,gr)Vcnior and a bishuj): the latter, however, 
resides at yiisqur Voroun, 

The cruelty which cliaracteiizod the lust Spanish colonists, 
gave rise to a sliocLiiig degu e. of anarchy, which has ever since 
prevailed through lliose countries. Muratuii thus describes their 
conduct: “ Some Spaui^ti merchants,*’ says he, who had es¬ 
tablished themselves on the other side of the Peruvian mountains, 
and particuUuly those of SaU(.a-Cnu di) la Sierra, formed amongst 
them a kind of uuion or conij>anY, tlie object of which w as to make 
slaves of the Indian?, and sell tliem. Tlicv entered the Indian 
territory, particulail) the counliy of the Chiquitos, with anq^ 
fn their bauds, iiuT(‘I!r:d to the dHiancc of a hundred and twenty 
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miles, all the way chasing the savages, ai hunters (h) their prey ; 
mid if the spoil whlcli they made oil the lands of their enemies 
were not equal to tlicir wishes, they .suddtiily fell upon the neigh- 
bom iiig hordes, mIiIi vhoiu they were at ptace, [lut tluun without 
mercy to the sword, or burned alive in ihtii cabins ail who at¬ 
tempted to resist them, while the lest weie taken as slaves. 'Vo 
give the colour of justice to their barbarous attacks, lliey always 
pretended to have received some injury. t)n returning they sold 
their slaves for any price to men vvlio conducted them in chains 
to Peru, and gained a considerable piolit by selling tliem again. 
This tradi* produced several thousand piastres pcrunimmto thos(f 
wlio w'ere concerned in it.” 

CnoQiiisAc:A. This provinee is the hrst wlilrh bore llie 
name of Chaco, a name which may he said lo have afterw'ards 
peiform(;d a journey; as it giadnally extended lo the soulhwaid, 
and now comprises the low eonutiies and plains lietwcen Paru- 
gnay and l^ilcomayo. 

liU Plata, or (vlnupiisaca, tin* eajiilrd, w^n hist called L:i 
l^lata, on account of a famous silver minis whuli was in the 
mountain of Porco, near the city in question, and from v^hicli 
the incas derived Imnu'iisc sums. The Tiobililv of lias place are 
tlie most distinguished of any in Peru, and they still retain many 
privileges. The number of the inhabilaiils js about 14,(JOG, 
amongst whom are many Spaniards. This eitv is tin residenee 
of an archbishop, w'hose authority cxteiuls ovci die whole vice¬ 
roy a 1. * 

PoTosi. 'rids rorregidon/^' contains the famous silvea niin<‘s 
which Iiave been so often mentioned. 'J'lit'se mines aftorded, be¬ 
tween the \ eai s Jo loand l(i IS, tin: enoimoiis sum of 80,000,OGG 
ot )>0!m(ls sleihug, and they aie still lar from exliniislion, 'i'lje 
metal conliinies to be abundant, llioiigli tin* most aecesNibh* part 
has been takv'ii awav, and the Sp.iiuaids will not give lliemMlves 
the tioublt' to sink lliesc mines very deiq), beeausc tin le ;ut‘ in 
Pi'j'u, and ('\en in llie vieinilv of Ihjtusi, many olhcis whu.h 
< an be more easily w oi kcd. . 

VUc <iu or town of l^olosi contains, aeiording to Ihhns^ 
100,000 souls, inclusive of slaves; but ollua* wiiteis stale the 
nmnbeis at not more lliau 00 , 01 )(). e ought, howt'ver, to pie- 
b r the U blimonv ol //c////y, because he ri'sided many \eais m 
that country. Potosi Is the seat <*f the administration of (lif‘ 
mines, and the Irilnmals that relate thereto: it is the ee!>tie of a \ci y 
eonsidi raldecommerce, winch is conveyed by tlie river Iblcumayo. 

* A t'(M t'rij;i(lorv J'^a (IiOrn r, w^icli is iiova'riusl by a Sn,m;.|j 
.'ailed a Vn} n'liulor. IIis odice couiljiues (Iiedutus of :i dcuiity goveriior, 

^ id a jii^lice of tlie pe.U'i'. 
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The following corrc 5 *,idories are situated to the north of Pot<Jpi 
and ChiiquLsaca. 

SiCAsiCA. Tiiis corregidory^ vliith takes its name from 
the capita!^ joins, to tin; noilh and north-east, with llie province 
of Larecaja, in the hishopiic of JjH Paz ; it is one of the hugest 
corregidorios in the vicerojalty. All sorts of cattle arc bred in 
it; and it prodjua s every kind of fruit, as well as sugar-canes, 
cocoa, and good wine. The bark of this distriel is as good as 
that of Loxa. Its forests afford sexeral valuahle sorts of wood, 
and it is said to contain two licli gold mines. The inhabitants 
make tlie wool of ilieir sheep into vaiious kinds ot studs. 

One AO. This c oircgidoiy, the capital of wliich bears tlie 
same name, joins on the noith vifh that of Sirasiea. It is 
subject to stoims, A quantity of gunpu >dcr is innde in it, and 
it formerly contained some excellent mims go!d and silver, 
which have becnimich degraded h\ inundations. This province 
extends lifty-fonr miles from east to west, and t\\cnl> irom north 
to south. Its mines still prodiiccj annually about (lOO bars ol 
silver, which weigli about eight ounces a-plece. 

J AMCAKAKS. This corrogidoj*} produce's fruits, }ains, bailey, 
wheat, maize, &c. Avhich are scut to the cities of La Plata and 
Potosi. It has a ronsiderahle s ill-miue, and tlu' country lur* 
nishes w'inc and sugar. Amongst si'veral wild birds which it 
contains, there is one called the cfirjicntvr^ as it perforates the 
trees with its lieak, and builds its nests in llu' holes. 

IVIisyuE. This eorreghlory joins to llie south with that <d' 
Jamjiaracs. Its prcidiictiou consists <>f maize, jndse, .sugar-canes, 
and wine, and its forests afford cedars, baik, . It also has 
a silver imne. 

Cavata. '^rins conegidorv, which Ik'mis the same nanu^ 
the capital, Iiordeis to the (ust on lliat ol ,lniiij>arai s. It is 1(18 
miles long from east to west, bv in bnadtli, liuiii noitli to 
.so’iOii, u', ieiupe;.iti;r(; is\erv varialile. In its \.;lle>s wheat 
.'01:1 maize aie -j-Vi-wn. 'uul i aide (\u\ Kind are uaied. It 

K « 

eotitaius two n.uu ^ <»i ‘;oM, iIiht olsii\ei, one oi topper, one 
of lead, and (aic (.*’ tiThe fiuuidi diberent .sniis ol 

wood, anil a uumhei nt [la.i .oinietT liarlioiu'in the lici\s; they 
also abound in Ine-, horn \ is well known bv tlic name ol 

the Cliaieas kind. 

CortiAovMKv. 'i'liis cori('gi<loiv, tlie <'aj)it'il ol which is 
Oiopcsa, boiders to the .smith on that of Cavata; and to tlie 
W'cst on tliut of Si<'a-’(a. It is ICO nubs long, b) IJb broad; 
and is called, vulh pioprietv, iheg.anaiv of Peru: lor it pin- 
duct's v:ut quantilies of giam and st cds. '1 lu' fruits of ibe valley 
of Arqua rue nmcli ceivbiuled In the higher [mils they bleed* 
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»hccp and liomccl rattle. Formerly much gold was derived 
from this rlistrict, and very lucrative veins are still met with. 

Cakangas, This corregidory, the capital ot which isTaru- 
paca, contiguous to the laguna, or lake, called das ylatlagas^ 
is 108 miles long, by 90 in breadlli. A number of cattle and 
hogs are reared ui it, as well as Peruvian sheep. It has silver 
mines, which arc well worked, audio which lumps of massive 
silver are found, that, according to IJlloa, uttcii weigh 76lbs. 
and upwards each. 

Paria. This cojregidory likewise bears the name of iu 
capital; it borders to ihenojlh on that of Sicasica; and to the 
west on that of Carangas. '^Hie people rear Peruvian sheep and 
iainas. It contains salt mines, saline lakes, and hot springs. 
There aie worked in it u mine of silver, one of tin, and one of 
lead. 

PiLAYA AM) l^ASPAYA. '’Jlic capital of this coiTcgldory is 
called Cinli. It abounds in fruits and wine; and they mak(^' 
from iho grapes a very < el(*biated sort ol brandy. 

'^I’oMiNA. 'JliiS corre^idojv bears the same name as its ca- 
pital, and js 7'J miles m ienglh, by CilO in cncumtereiice; but 
one [rail of il is occupied bv Iiidems. Its climaU; is very hot, 
pailuadarly in the vallies. It aijounds in finits, and plantations 
of sn;nr-cai:('S, the latUa'of wiiieli are said Io last tbiity years* 

'I ie re me also quaiitilies of cattle and horMS. lit a village 
called Ohipo, a d^^lll^.t ot'romina, liie natbes are so little and 
defornn'd, that i!u v -n a\ like pigmies. The\ ;r e also much 
ahlictcd uitii nuAmes. 

l^oR( o, d^iie corree'idiu*' so calh d, wliose capital is lalve- 
vma de J^mi, i* I.'-'O rmiei leii'*. and I'iO hioad. The inha- 
bilaiits rear uiv iii mtnibci s of eatih'. ^he'^), and uuatiaco.^. There 
aie hot s|)niig.> ; ‘ind the piim'ipal tevenues arise from the pro- 
due(* of two go'd mines, one Hi\er mine, and one ol copper. A 
-'iiii'le imiK r >oin-'Vejis aii‘o lo.i'id in the district of loinaheur, 
a lump of ni( lai -v m lii .1/); M ),i MK> (d (hdlais' 

Atacama, d'he i-apiul of this i uidgidory bears the name 
of iSV. t'rafr: fiy- llartnfia. Pis iKnmd-'d on i1h‘ north by the 
pioviiice of A'lea; oa the >ou?li In tdfdi; and on the west by 
tlie South Sea, U :di >imd' iii fimt" ainl seeds; and the moun¬ 
tains produce o^driclu's md numb* rs Oi l^eniviuu sheep. There" 

* la coinuien'Ov dit: il'o .'liKu* **f/at/s/rr to tlie eoinujon 

S|jaiiis(i dollar: fl'f e* i-'a eom ol t'le s.ni.' Vuu!, rirciilatr.s iij 

J^)rtu*ial iuid rir aaiac ol i,;.l \vh,c!i i“> ia- 

r* nor HI \'aliu‘, Tli* o! if.'Jv eea' ii\('.stcilui^* tliatof 

SjKiin for I 111'' i' 'viiilhLi i'le! '’^.o ^ ' 1*1 toil "i*. 11 <.'<•'( i i-.t' a I'le \ iiluc ot this 

Juiu|>, acroiiiiMA ti*e, 'U t*'.i aial [foace, itj amouui) 

w ill he o^JF.tjOU! 
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are also two 5il\cr mines, t^o of gold, one of copper, and one 
of lend, ns well as some hot springs, and a lake, the water of 
which is as salt as that of the sea. Talc and alum are also found 
here. 

Lipks. This corregidory, whoso capital is of the same name, 
borders to the oast on (hat of j^tacanm. It is 180 miles long, 
by fiO in hreadlli; and it affords an e.scclicnt kind of bark, and a 
sort of millet. There are also runnbers of ostriches, partridges, 
and Peruvian sheep; and in the plains are found sail, salt-j)et! 0 , 
and sulphur. It aNo contains mines of red and white cop])ci, 
the strata of wliich are intermixt d with gold and silver, iron and 
loadstone. ^J'he silver mine is very ahmulant. 

CiifCAS. Tarija is llie capital of this place. Its soil pro¬ 
duces a quantity of corn, oil, grapes, and other fiuits, 

PAKAGUAY. 

As the subdivisions of this great province are very impelh'etly 
known, we .shall destiibe them in a more general manner than 
we have done the places preceding. 

of Till*: CoiTNTKV. Paraguay Inkcs its name from 
the great river J^^l■agllay, as the piovince called liio de la Plata 
dors from the lower part of (lie same river, that takes, a little 
above Bueno.s Ayres, this name, which is ef|ni\alenl to tliat of 
the river of silver. It was so called by (lie Spnniaids vvl;o liisl 
proceed<'d np it, prohablv because tlu v found some spangles of 
silvcrmixed ainongsllhe sand. Se\oral geogra|>lieis Iiave assia ted, 
that llieu aie mines of gold and silver in the t iiviions of the river; 
but it would be dinieiilt to prove what the} have advanced. It 
is, howivoi, ceitain, that l^iiagnay pioduccs neither iron nor 
copper, he Jeseiii^ lane declared tins to be the case; and 
their assertion L ^onfn m< d bv [ lehns. 

7'he upper [lait oi (lie country, whicli lies along the rivers of 
Ibiraguav,Pi!comri}<», and V'eimejo, I'on&isfs of line plains,watered 
by a great iimriLcr of nvidet*^, agieeable hills, and thick forests; 
but the lower]»anco!il.iin^ a ".’lies nf barren or swampy countries, 
in wlii<‘h there are valine j>!aii!- 7'o the cast of i-^arana, the 
ground is hdlv. 

Vk(;KTABM-: I^ioDi ( iioN.s. Wltliout mentioning either 
the maize, whieli the Indians, uho have submitted to the J^pu- 
niarrls, use generally ibi making l>rcud, or llie manioc and yuca, 
roots from whi< li tlu v jnep;;-** another sort of bread, wliidi is 
very useful lor traveUeis, it will keep a long while, all th< 
soils of grain and pulse wWu U (he Spaniards have, introduced in 
Paiagnaygrow with a'lonisliing sneress, 'I'lieje are, iiuleed, 
Imt veiy f(W vines, cifiier hf'caiiM'ihr soil i*? not fit for them, oi 
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perhaps bec.TUse the missionaries have prevented them frdnibeiuv 
generally intiodiiceci, in order to cheek the outrages which ge-' 
nerally iolhrw the use of wine. Instead of this liquor, the In¬ 
dians drink, at their festivals, a kind of beer, wliich is nothing 
more than water in which they have left to ferment for two or 
three days sonu: maize flour, the seed of which has been steeped 
in water, and allow-ed to germinate, after which it is dried and 
ground. 'J'liis liquor is capable ot inebriating the drinker: it is 
called rhica or ricrid ; and the Indians think that nothing cm 
more delicicHis, It is said, that the t hira is inoic agreeable to 
the palate than cyder, and more light and wholesome than the 
beer of Europe; that it increases the aiilmal spiiUs, aiid induces 
pinguefaction. 

There may lx* seen at Paraguay, particularly in all the* i^lcs, 
a mullilude (jf hiids of various amongst wliidi art* |jar- 

roquets; they do great injiny to th<‘ inai/e-liehis ot the Indjaus, 
as tlicy are particuluily fond of that sort ofgiam. 

J^iraguav product's, according to the mi'^siouai ic.s, all the .spe¬ 
cies of trees which are known m Knrope. In some paitsiaay 
he seen the famous J5ra/il-ln‘e, though it is much moie com- 
nion in the vast and fine country nflei which it is named : ilierc 
also grow, in alino.st evei v diieclion, an iiicfuic! ivihh' ninubc;' 
of those shrubs which htnu Un:!, raid whi.li toim oiu’ -ot thi? 
piincipul sources of opulem u 'us p-ut of fu' eouulry. Sugur- 
cane.s grow spoutaueouslv iii . ''.,A place., lal vhc Indians do not 
make any use of llu'in. 

.V tree whicli is much ostcemed, and wlii^'li al^ounds in Para¬ 
guay, is that from wliich ((cn\id tiie liquor called dragoift 
blood. There aie sevi'ial otlier useful resins; and it :s uf)t un¬ 
common to meet in tlic woods w idi wild cinuauKin, w hu h is some¬ 
times sold in Europe for thatoi Cevlon. JJImoarb, wmpla, and 
cliochincal, aie also amongst die natural pioductious ot this 
country. 

Paraguay also produces si'\cial ular tiuits, v\Iuc!i the mis- 
slonarics have but vaguelv d''scrihcd. Ofli' ol these lesemblt's a 

* A • • 

bunch of grapes, l)ul each grape or pip of winch is nearly a-* 
£inall as a pcppcr-com. Inul, whicli is oalltMl 

has a very agn'cahle taste and sim ll. I’iach goqic of the hunch 
contains onlv a single seed, winch is as small as tliat of niilltJ, 
ainl wdiich, when cracked in the mouth, is m-ue pungent than 
pepper. Tlie fruit just dcscribcil is geueiali\ eaten atti'i* diriiu r. 
or cv<?ii after otluT meals: and accoidiug to the quautitv taktai 
into the stomach, an easy and gentle evacuation i*" paediucd lu a 
certain length of lime. 

The another fiuit of this couiiiiv, bcais .-omc Ie^em- 
blance to the pine-apple : on wliich account Uu nume o* pine 
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has been given to the tree which produces it. The figure of the 
pigna^ however, approaches more towards that of the artichoke; 
its yellovy pulp is like that of the quince, but is much superior 
to it both in smell and taste. 

The tea, or herb of Paraguay, so celebrated in South America, 
if the leaf of a species of ilex, about the size of a middling pear- 
tree. Its taste is similar to that of llic mallow; and its shape is 
tlcarly like the leaf of the orange-tree : it also bears some resem¬ 
blance to the cocoa of Peru, whither much of it is convened, 
but particularly to the parts which contain the mines, where it 
is consumed by the labourers. The Spaniards think it to be the 
more necessary, because the wines in those parts of the country 
are prejudicial to health. It is conveyed in a dry state, and almost 
reduced to a powder, and h is drunk as an infusion. 

The great harvest of this heib takes place n(:ar new I'iUarka,, 
■which is contiguous to the mountains of Maracayi, situated to 
the east of Pariiguay, in about CO deg. C.5 min. S. lat. I’his 
canton is much esteemed for the culture of the tree, hut it is 
found in the marshy vallies whicli separate the mountains, and 
not on those elevations tliemselves. 

Of this plant tliei c aie scut to Peru alone about 100,000 par¬ 
cels, called arrubes, each \\ cighing *2olbs. of j6 oz. to the pound; 
snd the price of the uj robe is equal to twenty-eight French livres, 
or \L CiS. Ad. sterling; which makes the total value of this incr- 
ciiandize sent to Peru, 11^,0067. 13.y. Ad. 

The Indians wlio reside in the province's of Uraguay and Pa¬ 
rana, under the government of the Jesuits, hav*' sown seeds of 
this tree, and transplanted tin in to Maracayu, wlicic they have 
not degenerated; they resemble those of liie ivy. 

1'he people boast of irauauerablo virtues whicli this tree pos¬ 
sesses: it is ccitaiiily apperient and diuretic ; but the other qua¬ 
lities attributed to it arc doubtful. The Chapetoy^'iy or Europt aii 
Spaniards, do not make much use of this dnnk ; but the Creoles 
are passionatcK fond of it, in so much that they never tra\el 
without a supply of tiieherb: they never fail to drink an infusion 
of it at every uical, preferring it to all sorts of food, and never 
eating till they lia\e taken this favourite be\erag€. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of drinking it separately, as ue dinik tea in Europe, they 
put the plant in a calabash, mounted with &ih*r, whicli tliey call 
mate- I’hey add sugar to it, and pour on it hot water, which 
they drink ofi'dircrtly witljout waiting for a maceration, because 
the liquor would ihen become as bhick as ink. In order not to 
swallow'the fragments of the plant whii li 'Wim at the surface, 
they use a silver pipe, the top of whicli i.s peiforated into a 
number of small holes, through which they suck the liquor 
without drawing in the plant. A whole paify is supplied wuth 
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the tea by handing round the same pipe and bowl from one to 
another, and tilling up the vessel with water as fast as it is drunk 
out. I'he repugnance of Europeans to drink after all sorts of 
people, in a country where siphilitic diseases are very prevalent, 
has caused the introduction of small glass pipes, which had begun 
to get into use at Lima in the time of Frezier. 

The commerce carried on in iliis herb from Paraguay/^ says 
the author just mentioned, takes place at Santa Fe, where it 
arrives by the river La l^lata, as well as in waggons. There are,” 
he observes, two sorts, one called l erva de Palos, and the 
other, which is finer and of a superior quality, is denominated 
Hierha de CaminL "J’his last is grown on the lands of the 
Jesuits. There are every year sent from Paraguay to Pern, up¬ 
wards of 60,000 arrobes, or 1,^260,OOOlbs, of botli sorts/ of 
wdiichone third is of the Cainini kind, tvithout reckoning about 
2o,000 arrobes of that growth at Palos, which is sent to 

Animals. The animals peculiar to the whole of Spanish 
America, are all to be met vvith in Paraguay. The Jaguars, 
CouiXiiars^ and other wild beasts and serpents, seldom hurt those 
who attack them: much more injuiiuus, however, are the ants 
and apes; for the former, which are more numerous in Para¬ 
guay than any where else, devour the tender plants of all sorts, 
and prevent them from coming to perfection; while the apes 
ravage the country, rob the trees of their fruit, and commit ex¬ 
tensive depredations in the coin-fieUls. Some of these aninihls 
are almost as big as men, and several of the hordes of Indians 
kill and eat them, not merely without repugnance, but with 
pleasure, 

^J'he inhabitants of Paraguay are said to possess an excellent 
antidote against the bite of serpents, in a plant which, for this 
reason, is called viper-grass: its virtue is so great, that, on being 
macerated w bile green, and applied to the bitten part, it effects 
a rapid cure. I'he water in which this herb, whether green or 
drv, has been infused, is not less salutary. The only account 
which we have of this plant has been given .by the missionaries; 
and it is much to be regretted that tliey have furnished us with 
no other particulars of it than above-mentioned. 

Towns. The state of the towns in Paraguay is but little 
known. Jssnneion, in English Assumption, is the capital of 
the province; it is situated 840 miles from Buenos Ayres, on 
the river of Paraguay. Though the residence of a bishop and a 
governor, it is but thinly inhabited, 

Neemoucou is a pretty town, situated, according to M. 
d’Azzara, in 25 deg. 52 inin. 24 sec. S. lat. and yi) miles fiom 
the town of Assumption. Courouguati, another town nicu-« 
tioned by d’Azzara, is 108 miles E. N. E. of Assumption, 
UELM^.l H 
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OW THE I8TABHSHMENTS OF THE JESUITS IM PAKAGUAY. 

The first enterprises of ihe missionaries, who penetrated to 
the then unknown centre of South America, were Jimited to 
simple excursions. They converted, from time to time, a few 
Indians; but there were no great number of Christians, and 
there was not a single church in Paraguay built to the honour 
of the true God. The principal and almost unique advantage 
then derived from their labours, was that of the baptism of a 
few infants in a dying condition; they, however, drew from 
amongst the infidels such adults as embraced the faith, and in¬ 
duced them to reside on the lands octupied by the Christians. 

Between the years 1680 and I 69 O, thcac fathers represented 
to the court of Spain, that the slow success of their missions 
ought to be attributed to the scandal which the immorality of the 
Spaniards had excited, and to the hatred with which their inso 
lence had inspired the Indians wherever they had shewn them¬ 
selves. They insinuated that, without this obstacle, the empire 
of Christianity would be, by their efforts, extended to the most 
unknown parts of America; and that all those countries might 
be brought under the dominion of liis Catholic Majostv, without 
expellee or effusion of blood. It must be clear, that this opinion 
of the .Tesuits was rational; for hovv could savage people be 
civilized, who were courageous and intelligent, when they were 
subjected to the avidity of a few unprincipled meieliauts, who 
went amongst them for the purposes of plunderThe outrages 
committed towards the Iiuliaus by those adventurers have been 
recently proved by Mackenzie, and other well-informed tia\(;llcrs. 

The tlemaiid of the Jesuits was just and n asoiiable, and it 
xvasattended with success. The theatre on which they were to 
appear, was pointed out to tlu-iii; and they hatl a carte blanche 
for the whole extent of the territory. 7die govetuors of the ad¬ 
jacent provinces were forbidden to interrupt them, and they wme 
commanded not to kt any Spaniard enter their districts without 
permission of the fathers. 

At first they collected a very small number of families ou the 
fiaqks of the Uraguay; afterwards they penetrated into the country- 
called Guayra, where they established themselves in the vicinity 
pf the great river Parana, and on the banks of the smaller one.s 
of Tihagi and Guichay. The Portuguese of St. Paul, in Bra¬ 
sil, destroyed this rising republic; and the missionaries saved 
^emselves, with about 12,000 Indians; when they retreated, with 
Hmch discernment, to the part wlierc Parana and the Uraguay, 
Oft forming two opposite bends, approach each other with their 
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respective streams. San Ignacio and Loreto were their two first 
poblariotis or towns. Here th (7 laid those slight foundations 
on vvliicli they raised an edifice that astonished the whole world, 
ami which afhled so much glory to their society as to excite the 
envy and jralunsy of other powders. 

*rhe Jesuits ial)ourcd willi so iimcli incessant zeal, and such 
judicious policy, tlint they softened the manners of the most 
sava'ro nations; caused those hordes most inclined to a wander^ 
ing life to settle; and bionght under their government those who 
hud long resisted the arms of the Spaniards and Portuguese* 
They gained thousands of families over to their religion, and those 
soon induced others to follow their example, by representing the 
tranquillity which they onjoye<l under the influence of those holy 
fatlna's. The Guanmi^ were the most numerous and most pow'- 
erful of the convei ted nations; and theirs became the predominant 
language. 

We have not room to detail all the menus M'hich were employed 
to subjugate so completely the body and mind of so many indi¬ 
viduals. The Jesuits omitted nothing that could insure the suc¬ 
cess of their mission; Mhile they made every effort to increase 
the number of their adherents, so as to form a strong and well 
regulated society. The Indians, who were convinced of their 
better condition by being able to subsist by agriculture, lodged 
in a more salubrious manner, more properly clothed, cured of 
their diseases, and governed with a mild degree of strictness, 
exhibited such obedience and submission as resembled adoration; 
and this striking success had been obtained by the Jesuits with¬ 
out violence, or even constraint. It is added, that they caused 
the Indians to be instructed in the military art; that they accus¬ 
tomed them to the most exact discipline; and tliat the army 
which they could form amounted to 60,000 well equipped men. 
These, however, are the exaggerations dictated by envy. The 
Indians resided in the towns and villages, where they devoted 
ihtunselvcs to agriculture and manufactures; atid many of them 
oven aspired to the liberal arts. Nothing, in short, could equal 
the obedience of the iiihubilaiits of tli» province, except their 
content. 

Several writers have treated these very Jesuits w ith much seve¬ 
rity, by perusing them of ambition, pride, and abuse of power, 
for having caused to be whipped before them not only peisons of 
both sexes, but even the magistrates, whom the Indians had 
cliost'ii from amongst themselves, and suffering persons of the 
highest condition in their districts to kiss the ends of their gar- 
inents, which they consideied as an honour. The Jesuits were 
also said, by their enemies, to possess immense pi opeity; that 
all the manufacluros belonged to them; that the natural produc- 
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tions of the country were brought to them; and that the trex^ 
siires annually transmitted to the superior proved, that their zeal 
for u ijgion was not the only motive for the missions. 

Tlic fathers, however, contented themselves with a mild re¬ 
futation of such calumnies. They merely asked, where were lli« 
puuencled gold mines which afforded them such riches? how it 
could be possible to conceal so much gold ? and whether any 
missionary w'as ever seen in an equipage proper for a rich man? 
On the contrary, when they travelled from one country to ano¬ 
ther, they never had any thing but a pair of bags, or a small box, 
which held their linen and provisions. And finally, whether, 
after their death, any of them were found to possess gold, silver, 
bills of credit, or other property oi \alne ? 

Hence it appears, that a just political economy was the 
only source of the prosperity of the religious colonies. Tor 
a long time the Indians wore accustomed to send to the 
towns of the Spaniards whatever overplus they had of cotton, 
tobacco, tea, hides, 8cc. and all these effects were placed in the 
hands of the procurator-general of tlie Jesuit missionaries. 
This officer sold or exchanged them to as much advantage as 
possible, and after giving ail exact account of the produce, and 
deducting the duties or tribute, he einplojed the remainder in 
purchasing articles of utility or nt'ccsbUy for the Indians, with¬ 
out retaining any thing for himself. 

The Indians belonging to the missions were free people, who 
were placed niulcr the protection of the king of Spain, and 
who agreed to pay an annual tribute of a dollar per head. The 
king had granted them certain piivih'ge*^, in virtue of which 
all the wonu'n, tlio men below twenty years of age, and above 
fifty, us well as those who liad lately cmliraced Christianity, were 


exempted fiorn the payment of the liihute; but, on the other 
hand, they were obliged, in time of war, to join the Spanish 
armies, to arm themselves at their own expeuce, and to work at 
the fortifications. They rendeied great sei\ices to Spain in the 
war against the Portuguese. 

Notwithstanding such sacred compacts, the inonarchs of Eu¬ 
rope made no scruple to treat these Chiistiaii peoj)lo like a horde 
of wild beasts. In 1757, a part of the territory of tbc niissioiis 
wa^ ceded by Spain to the court of lh)rtugal, in exchange for 
Santo Sacramento, in order that the limits of the possessions of 
the kingdoms tniglit be belter defined. It is asserted, that the 
Jesuits refused to submit to this division, or to suffer themselves 


to be transferred from one muster to another without their own 


consent. The Indians, according to the accounts in the London 
Gazette, took up arms, but were easily defeated with great 
afemghter by the European troops who were scut to subdue 


1 
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Tlie suddenness of this defeat proves, that they had neither 
union amongst themselves, nor chief's to direct them, and con¬ 
sequently that the Jesuits were not concerned in their operation. 
In 17fi7, these fathers were driven from America, by order of 
the king, and their unfortunate converts degraded to the same 
footing as the other indigenous inhabitants of the country. 

It is very evident that the hatred of a few Spaniards towards 
ihe Indians belonging to the missions w^as so great, that, as Fa¬ 
ther Aguilar states in his justificatory memoir, they wished to 
force those Indians to submit, not merely to the king of Spam, 
but also to every Spaniard individually, as well as to the valets 
and slaves of the Spanish subjects; and if a Spaniard of a mon¬ 
grel breed, or even more degraded than that, saw an Indian who 
.did not humble himself before him, or submit to his caprices, 
he became exasperated against him, and abused him in the most 
virulent manner for his want of respect.” 

Hence the self-called French philosophers^ by declaiming 
against the Jesuit missionaries, made a common cause uithlhc 
tyrants of Paraguay, at the very time when they were preaching 
up the necessity of giving freedom to the negroes in the Aik 
tilles. Ten years afterwards these same plulusophers, with 
Voltaire at their head, distributed their llalteiy and adoration 
to the monarchs who divided Poland. 


OF TilK MANNKKS OF THE ABIPONS, AND SOME OTHEa 

SAVAGE NATIONS. 


Tlie Abipous inhabit the province of Buenos Ayres. We 
shall give a sketch of their manners, as it is in some degree 
coniu‘ct(‘d with what has been said of the mis.slons. 


'^Jliis wailike tribe consists of about 5000 souls: they inhabit 
apart of the country culled Yapizlaga, between the CSth and 
30lh degree of latitude, on the banks of the river of La Pbu. 


They breed horse.s, and train up wild ones. 'Hieir arms are 
lances, about three or four yards long, aiul arrows which are 
sometimes pointed with iion. Their warlike spirit has rendered 
them formidable to the Spaniards; and the missionaries have 
hud but little success amongst them. The blood of this nation 


is tolerably pure; and the women are not much browner than 
the Spanish females. The features of the men are regular; 
and the aquiline nose is very common amongst them. They 
have a custom of teaiing tlie hair away from the forehead sq 
as to appear bald, which has acquired them the name of CVi/- 
iegas amongst the Spaniards. They also tear out the beard, 
and mark the foreh.eail and temples with scars by way of orna- 
ineuts. They are very cleanly, and frequently batlie : they are 
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rot anthropophagi, as has been said of some of their neighbours; 
but they have a voracity which is common with all savage 
people. Tlif'y said to the missionaries, if you zci$h m to 
remain amonffst yo//, you mmt give m plenty to cal; for zee 
resemble the beasts^ rdiich eat at all hours, and are not like 
you, who eat but little and at certain periodsJ^ In j'act, the 
Indians regulate themselves in this respect not by the clock, but 
by tiieir appetite, which is always increasing. 

Polygamy <locs not appear to be a general practice among 
them; but some of the women adopt the barbarous custom of 
killing their children after having suckled them, in order to be¬ 
stow all their attention upon their husbands. The common age 
at which iIk v marry is from twenty to twenty-five years. The 
girls are boiiglit from their parents at the price of four horses, 
and a few eiothes made of pieces of cloth of different coloius^ 
BO that, they lescinblc in some degree a Turkey carpet. 

It has been asserted, that they have no idea of a Supreme 
Peiiig, but that lliey are mueb in dread of a certain dxMnon, or 
evil .s{>irit; and that they have amongst them mugiciana, culled 
Kicet, to ^^!loln tliey attril)ute the power of appeasing this 
disturber. Jiut it is probable that this evil spirit is considered 
by tliem ns the Supreme Jieing, to whom they ®nly pay a sort 
of worship when they think him angry. The Abipons generally 
bury their dead under the sliade of a tree; and when a chief or 
warrior dies, they kill his horses on his grave. Some time 
afterwards they dig up his remains, and convey them to a more 
secret and distant place. 

Their opinion of another life is evident by the care which 
they take, on burying their dead, to inter with them provisions, 
and a bow and arroAvs, in order that they may proeme ihem- 
selves a snbfcistenre in the otliei woild; and that hunger may not 
induce them to return to this, to toimcnt the living. 

The Mocobs and the Tobas, to the north-west of the Abipons, 
Kpeuk nearly the same idiom; but the language of the Guarani- 
ans is the most extenyve. 

The caciques of this people are nothing more than chiefs in 
case of war, and judges in ti ic of peace: their powxr is wry 
limited. 'Jiie little republics, or hordes of Iniiians, dispci.ic 
with the same facility as they collect together. I'lacli man being 
his ow'n master, they separate as soou as they arc discontented 
with the cacique, and place tlieniselves under another; and when 
they quit any place, they ha\ ‘ so little to leave behind them^ that 
they easily, and in a short time, repair their loss. 

if vve may believe some of the ancient missionaries, there 
are amongst the caciques magivians, who render their autliority 
respected by the sorcery which they employ in secret against 
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those with whom they nre diseoiilontefh If they were to punish 
them publicly by the res^ular means of justice, would defeat 
their own object; and hence these imposiois in*!ke the people 
believe, that tigers and tempests are niid r tiiew' t v)ininand, to 
devour or destroy v\h()evcr refuses to obey tli> iiK 'i'lie people 
believe them wilh the more readiness, hecan^-: il is iK>f, unusual 
to see those whom the cacique has thri alciu d, wa^U* away and 
perish, doubtlessly because poison has been adiiiiiiislorcd to 
them in secret. 

^J'he Maftacicas, who are more industrious and lirlu r than 
the otlier tribes of Paraguay, live under a ;.'f>verniTu nl whose 
customs resomhlc, in a striking mnnuer, tho-^e of the islanders 
of the Pacihe Ocean, 'riie cacique auioniisi them po.ssesses 
the so\eieign authoiitv; Lis L.nds au eultiva'- d, and his houses 
built at the expeucc of tin* puhlic'. ills taiile i? a!n:i\s covered 
with the best produce of the count; and is supplied free of 
expence. No (on^uhnuhlc luuin taking can h(‘ ventumi on 
Milhout his peiinission; lie pmuslies severely those who are 
guilty of au) odence, and ill wi’li impunity, and acc(n'd- 

iiig to lii.s capric<‘, tliose wnh \\Iioin lie is discontenud. The 
women are in llie same maiinu’ submitted to the wjJJ of the 
pnucii)al wife of llui cacique. All the iiuli\iduais of the horde 
pay him a tithe of the piodine oi their limiting and li^hi^g; 
and thev can mdther catcii aium ds nor lisli without iiis pcriiiis- 
sion. Ills authority is, besides, not uu iely absolute, hut here¬ 
ditary: as soon as the eldest son is ;it an age to coiiimaud, his 
father makes ovm-his aullunitv to him with iniu h eeremonv; 
and lids vohnitaiy renunciation oiil\ increases the love and re- 
spei't of tlie people for tlndr old master. 

'{’lie mythology of llie Manacicas '■eems to povsess some traits 
of similarity with tliat of tiie 'raitJaiis. ^I'liey admit three Su¬ 
preme IltdngH, t)iie of whom is a goildf\ss, wlio, accoiding to 
their doctrine, is ihe wife of the first, and the inoih^i of the 
second: they call the latter L’yandhiU uiul tlie goiiJess :s named 
Quipoi'i, 'I'hese deities are s;dd to shew them t ’ *■ - h na time 
to tune in dreadful forms to the Indians, w!ii> as'embie uncer¬ 
tain occasions in the hall of the c;n'iqne to di/iik and dance. 
Their arrival is announced In a great noise, and as soon as they 
appear, llie people cease their diversions, and put forth shouts 
of joy, Tire gods then adonis; them willi an exh.jrlalion to eat 
and drink well, and promise them an ahundaiice of iisli, game, 
and other \aluable propeity: they then, to do Imnour to the 
feast, demand something to drink, and empty the goblet wliicii 
is presented to lliein, vvitli a quickness which w'onid comer credit 
on the deities of Valhalla itself. It mav eaAlv be guessed that 
the priests or Maponos are beliind the curtain. 
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These juggler* also act as oracles: they announce scarcity or 
abundance^ storms or fine weather; they often excite wars, and 
never fail to demand for their gods a portion of the spoil. 

The Manacicas believe that the human soul is immortal, and 
that, on leaving the body, it is carried to heaven by the Ma- 
ponos, to live eternally in joy and pleasure- As soon as an 
Indian dies, the Mapono disappears for a certain time, during 
which, he states, that he is employed in conducting the soul of 
the deceased to tlie regions of felicity; his journey is always con¬ 
ceived to be very difficult, as he has to pass through thick forests, 
and over rude and steep mounlaiiis; he has also to cross a great 
river, on which is a wooden bridge, guarded niglit and day by 
ihe god Tatutiso. This divinity is not a bad resemblance of 
Charon: his employment is, to purity the souls of all the spots 
that they have received while alive. If a priest, wlio brings a 
soul, be not properly respectful towards this deity, he preci¬ 
pitates him into the river, and leaves him to drown. At length 
the soul arrives at Paradise; but the Paradise of the Indians is 
only a poor one, for its pleasures are not very attractive. Tliero 
is nothing to be found in it but a kind of gum, with honey and 
fish, on which the Indian souls are fed. The Mapono, on his 
return, relates a thousand other absurdities concerning his jour¬ 
ney, and never fails to get w ell paid for liis trouble. 

The smalJ-pox commits as many ravages among the Jndlai> 
hordes, as the plague does amongst us, where it is brought from 
the I^evant. A^ soon as the Indians perceive tlial any one is 
attacked with this contagious disease, which generally proves 
mortal in Paraguay, they abandon their habitations, and retire 
in baste into the w’oods, after pirtting near the sick j)erson pro¬ 
visions sufficient to last him three or four days, and from time 
to time somebody returns to renew the supply, till Uie patient 
be either dead or cured. 

Father Gaetan Cattaneo has described the manner in whicJi 
father Ximenes saw the Indians fight with a jaguar, or Ameiican 
tiger. This missionary was travelling with three Indians, when 
they observed the tiger enter a small wood or coppice, and re¬ 
solved to go and kill it. The father concealed himself in a place 
from w'hich he could observe, without danger, all that passed. 
The Indians, who were accustomed to this kind of hunting and 
combat, arranged themselves as follows: two of them were 
armed with lances, and the third, who carried a musket, placed 
himself between the other?; they then advanced all abreast, and 
walked round the coppice till they saw the tiger, when the man 
with the gun fired, and shot the animal in the head. Futher 
Ximenes asserts, that, at the same instant wlion the ball was 
fired, he saw the tiger transfixed by the two lances ; for as soom 
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as the bcnst felt itself wounded, it darted forwards upon the 
person mHo had shot it. two other Indians having a pre¬ 
sentiment of what would happen^ held their lances ready to stop 
the animal in its course; in fact, they pierced it in the flanks 

with admirable skilly and iii au instant held it suspended in the 
air. 


, PROVINCE OF BUENOS AYRES, 

This province, which is sometimes called after the Rio de 
J.3 Plata, comprises a vast space of territory on the banks of the 
jjreal river of La Plata, I'lie eastern part is crossed by the 
Uruguay, and it contains a number of mountains, particularly in 
the interior: the other part is an immense plain, which extends 
to the bases of the Andes, and is in many parts impregnated 
with salt and nitre. 

KrvKRs. 'J'he river J^a Plata is formed by the junction of 
several large streams, among which the Parana is by far the 
largest, on wliich account llie natives give this name to the ag¬ 
gregate rivers. The name of Iai Plata was bestowed on it 
the Spaniards. 

The Parana proceeds from the environs of Villa del Carmen 
to the north of Rio de Janeiro, and is greatly augmented in its 
course by a number of other streams. It flows through a moun¬ 
tainous country, and after reaching the large plains, receives from 
the nortli the l^iraguay, which originates in a plain called Cam¬ 
pos-Paresis; and which, during the rainy season, forms the lake 
of Xarayes. "J’he Paraguay, before it diseilibogues itself into 
the Parana, receives the Pilcornayo, a large rtver, which has 
its source near Potosi, and by which the iiiluud navigation from 
the mines is carried on. 

The Plata also receives the V^ermego and the Salado, from 
the side of the Andes, and the Uruguay from the side of Bra¬ 
zil. Jn breadth, it equals that of the Amazons, and is navigable 
by vessels even to the distance of 400 leagues from its mouth. 
The great cataract of Parana is situated in the degree of 
latitude, not fur from the city of Guayra; but this cataract, ac¬ 
cording to the account of Dobrizhaser, ought rather to be term¬ 
ed a long rapid river, siqce the water, for the space of twelve 
leagues, falls over rocks of a very singular and frightful form. 

Besides the great river just described, it is necessary to men¬ 
tion the Uruguay, a river which surpasses either the Rhine or 
the Elbe. 

At its mouth the eve can scarcely perceive both the banks at 
one time, and at COO leagues higher up it requires an hour lo 
cross it. It is lull of lish, and is frequented by sea-wolves; its 
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bed is interspersed with rocks, and its course is interrupted by 
several rapids. Tho rivers to the west of La Plata, mostly 
lose thernseUes in the marshes or sandv plains. 

Win os. The west w'ind is here called the PamperOy be¬ 
cause it passes over a plain ^}()() lca;^ucH whicli is denomi¬ 

nated J.as Pampas, and inhabiUd hyhoities uf migiatory In¬ 
dians, known in that coimtiy b} tlic name of Pampas. This 
plain extends from llneuos j\>res to the ronfmts of Chili: it 
IS perfectly level, and coveied with very glass. The Pam¬ 
pero not meeting with any thing in its comse to check its im¬ 
petuosity, acquires additional strength, till, by running straight 
along the channel of the river of La Plata, it bh>w's with such 
fury, that ships, in order to withstand it, an? obliged to throw 
out all their anchors, and stirngthe:? iheir cables with strong 
chains of iron, 7'hcir 
and lightning, 

Climatp:. The W'inter begins in Juno, when it rains much, 
and the thunder and lightning aie so violent, that nothing but 
custom can prevent one from being lernlit d at snch a period. 
The great lieat of summer is Icmpeicd in these legions by a 
breeze, which is felt towards noon. 

Productions. In the plains there is a scarcity of wood; 
but to counteract this want, there is a \:ist extent of land lit for 
the purposes of agricullme. The soil is sandy, with a mixture 
of black mould. The nature of the mountains on the upper 
Uraguay, is not known. Helms asseits, that a silver mine has 
been discovered in them: they j)rodiK‘c an abundance of medi¬ 
cinal plants, but no precise description lias been given of them. 
On the side uf^Monte-Video and Jiuenos Avres, all sorts of 
fruits are obtained, and particularly the durasnOy a very delicate 
fruit, the tree oi' which is neaily similar to the ICuropean peach- 
tree, except that its trunk is much larger, Tlie trees which 
produce this fmit are so numerous in the piuvincc in quesliuii, 
that they aflord the only wood that is used for fuel; nolwilh- 
atandiiig which, no^diminution is apparent amongst them. The 
oxen and horses arc found in such numbers, that they require 
only to be taken by means of a noose, as is done by the Cos¬ 
sacks of the Don, and the pca.^aiUs of some parts of Italy. 
There arc also wdld biids and animals of every species, and 
particularly jaguars, which aie larger liere than any v\liere else. 
The animal called here hormiguerOy which lives upon nothing 
but ants, is quite common in the Pampas: it has a very long 
and pointed muzzle. 

Wild Oxen. The number of wild oxen here is so great, 
that every year 100,000 are killed solely for the sake of their 
bides. About twenty hunters on horseback proceed to the spots 
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where these animals are known to herd^ having in their hands a 
long stick, shod with iron, very sharp, with which they strike 
the ox that they piirsue on one of the hind legs, and they make 
the blow s’o adroitly, that they almost alw.ws cut the smews in 
two above the joint. 'Flic animal soon afterwards falls, and 
cannot rise again. Tlie hunters, instead of slopping, pursue 
the other oxen at full gallop, with the reins loose, striking in 
the same manner all which they overtake; thus eighteen or 
twenty men will with ease fell 7 or 8UO oxen in one hour. 
When they are tired of the exercise, they dismount to lest, and 
afterwards, without danger, knock on the head the oxen which 
liny have wounded. After taking llie skin, ami sometimes th^ 
longue and suet, tlicv leave the rest for the birds of prey. 

Wild Do os. 11iL'se animals liave desccJided'iVom some 
of the domestic kinds that have gone astray, andliavc multiplied 
to an excessive tlegiee in the countries near IJueiios Ayres. 
They live under ground, in holes, which may be easily disco¬ 
vered by the quantity of bones heaped round them. It may be 
with j)ropriet> sui)posed, that some time or another, when the 
wild oxen are destroyed, so that the dogs cannot obtain them, 
they w'ill fall upon men. One of the governors of Buenos 
Ayics tliought this subject so well worth his attention, that he 
sent some soldiers to destroy the wild dogs, and they killedagreat 
number of them with their muskets. But on tlieir return, they 
were insulted by iIjc childitu of the town, wdio are very insolent; 
they called tli(*m which means, dog-killers; whence 

it has happened that llie men, disheartened by a false shame^ 
have never retiimed to that kind of hunting. 

Housks. The hojM's of Buenos A)res arc excellent; they 
possess all tlie spirit of the Spanish hoises, from which they 
liave descended, have an uncommonly safe foot, aiid are sur¬ 
prisingly agile. Their walk is so quick, and their stejis so long, 
that at this pace they equal the trotting of the horses in I'ranec. 
Their step consists in raising exactly, and at the same iu'^taiit, 
the fore and hind fool, and instead of puttijig the latter at the 
spot y^licw they had just rested the opposite fore foot, they carry 
it much farther, which renders their motion nearly double as 
rapid as that of hoises in genera!, while it is much more easy 
foi the rider. They are not distiuguisliable for their beauty, but 
their lightness, gentleness, courage, and legnlarily, may be 
boasted of. 'J'he inhabitants make no provisions, either of hay 
or straw, for the support of these animals, the mildness of the 
climate allowing them to graze in the fields all the year round. 
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TOWNS. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital of the whole province of the 
river La Plata, is situated SIO miles from its mouth, in (]{) deg. 
10 min. W. Ion, and 34 deg. 35 min. S. lat. Its site is very 
handsome. From the north side may be seen the river, the 
width of which is beyond the reach of the eye. The environs 
consist of nothing but extensive and beautiful iields, always 
covered with verdure. 

The port of Buenos Ayres is always exposed to the winds, 
on account of which vessels cannot a])proach very near to the 
town; while the boats or small craft which go to it, are obliged 
to make a detour^ and enter a stream which empties itself into 
the main river; the water in this is two or diiec fathoms deep; 
but when the tide has ebbed in the great rivei, the branch in 
question cannot be entered. 

Buenos ^yres is the residence of a viceroy and a bishop. It 
is supposed to contain 3000 houses and 40,000 inhabitants*, 
mijs city is now the grand emporium of all the commerce of 
the provinces of Peru; and the goods arc conveyed thither in 
waggons drawn by horses. The con<liictors travel m caravans, 
on account of the Pampas Indians, who arc very troublesome 
to travellers. This city is w^atered by several large rivers, all 
of which empty themselves into that of La Plata, It has a line 
aquare surrounded with superb buildings, and a fortress on the 
river, which is the residence of the governor. I'lie streets art 
perfectly regular, with foot-paths on each side. 

The immense countiy vvhicli constitutes the province of liuenos 
Ayres, was formnly subject to the viceioy of Peru ; but in 1778, 
it was erected into a vseparate government, which includes the 
greater part of the country adjacent to Peru. 

Formerly the citizens of Buenos Ayres had no country-houses; 
and except peaches, none of the liner sorts of fruits were pro¬ 
duced there. At present, there are few persons of opulence but 
have villas, and cultivate in their gardens all kinds of fruit, cu¬ 
linary plants, and flowers. The houses are in general not very 
ciigh; but most of them arc built in a light and beautiful 
manner. 

.At Buenos Ayres, the men as well as the women dress after 
the Spanish mode, and all the ftishions are brought thither from 
the mother country. The ladies in Buenos Ayres are reckoned 
the most agreeable and handsome of all South America. 

* Sir Home Popfiam, m his rircitlar letter to tlie British mercliant«, 
pstiumtGs tiic aiuiibvr of mhubitaais at 70,000, iiad Heims at only 'iCt or 
30,000. 
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Until the year 1747, no regular post was established either ia 
Buenos Ayres, or the whole province of Tucuman, notwith¬ 
standing the great intercourse and trade with the neighbouring 
provinces: but, in 1748, the Viceroy Don Audonaegui insti¬ 
tuted regular posts. 

Buenos Ayres is well supplied with provisions; of fresh meat 
in particular there is so great an abundance, that it is frequently 
distributed gratis to the poor. 1'he river water is rather muddy, 
but it soon becomes clear and drinkable, by being kept in large 
tubs of earthen vessels. Of fish, too, there is great abundance. 

Neither in the district of Buenos Ayres, nor in Tucuman, 
does any snow ever fall: sometimes it freezes a little, so as to 
cover the w'ater with a thin coating of ice, which is coliecUid 
atjd preserved with great care, for the purpose of cooling their 
liquors. 

That the climate of Buenos Ayes is very salubrious, appiwM 
from the proportion of the births to the deaths; and conse¬ 
quently the city has not been improperly named, in June, July, 
August, and September, how'ever, fogs arise from the river, 
which affect the lungs and breast. I'he vehement winds too, 
which blow from the pampas, or plains, and are therefore 
called Pamperos, prove very troublesome to the inhabitants. 

Monte-Video. This is a town ou the river of La Plata, 
about sixty miles from its mouth. It has a large and convenient 
harbour, and the climate is mild and agreeable. The markets 
are plentifully supplied w itli fish and meat at a very cheap rate. 
Its principal trade is in leather. It is 160 miles from Buenos 
Ayres, to which you may p;iss by laud or water, and iii J4. deg. 
min. y. sec. S. latitude. 

S A N-bACKAM ENTo. This is a town opposite Buenos Ayres: 
It was founded by the Portuguese, about ninety miles from 
Monte-Video, and was ceded to Spain in 1778. 

Santa-Fe is a niiddliiig-sized town, about 240 miles fiom 
Buenos xAyres. 

Manners of the Spaniards. Don Pernetti has given 
a curious picture of the Spaniards of Moiile-Video. To sleep, 
talk, smoke a segar, and ride ou horseback, are the occupatiotis 
in which they pass three-fourths of the day. The great abun¬ 
dance of provisions gives facility to their idleness, besides which, 
there are amongst them many persons of property, so that they 
all appear anxious to live in shJe, and have nothing to do. 

The women during the whole of the morning sit ou .stools in 
their entrance halls, having under their feet, first, a cane rnac, 
and over that a piece of the stuff made by the indjan.H, or a 
tiger’.s skin. They amuse themselves with playing on a guitar. 
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or some simihr instrument, M'lilch tlicy ncconipaii}^ with their 
voice, llic negrosses prepare the dinner. 

fn these countries jealousy does not disturb cither sex. The 
men publicly ackno\vIod‘j:c their lllegitiuKite children, who be¬ 
come the heirs of tlieir lathers. Tiierc is no shame attached to 
bastardy; because llu^ laws so far authorize promiscuous inlcr- 
cunrse, as to grant to the children which result from it the title 
of gentlefolks. 

rile wonit n, though covered by a veil in public places, live 
at home with as much iVeedoin, to sav the Ica^t of it, as females 
do hi bVauce; tliey receive company as they do in France; and 
do not snller themselves to be pressed to dance, sing, or play 
on the liurj), guitar, or mandoliiie. fn this respect they are 
much more coni)>laisant than French m omen, if we may credit 
the assertion of Don IVmctti. When lliev aic not occupied in 
dancing, tliry sit conliniially on the stools alieacty mentioned, 
which tliey sometimes place outside the (k»()r. The men are 
not aIlowt‘d to sit among them, unless they arc invited, and such 
a favour is eonsidered as a great familiarity. 

y\t Monte-Video, a lively and very lascivious dance is much 
practised; it is called cfiletidfi, and the negroes, as well as the 
mulaltoes, whose constitutions arc sanguine, are excessively fond 
of it. ^I'his dance was introduced into America by the negroes 
who were imjioited from the kingdom of Ardra, on the coast 
of (niinea, and the Spaniards have adoptc<l it in all their esta¬ 
blishments. Jtis, ho\\ev{'r, so indecent as to shock and astonish 
those who are not in the habit of seeing it performed. The 
accounts which have Ijceii given of this licenlious recreation are 
so different from w hat is conceived in I'Anope, that a particular 
detail of them would resemble a story of La Fontaine, rather 
than a mailer of fict. 

The common [>eopIe, in which are included the ninlattoes and 
negroes, wear, instead of a cloak, a piece of stuff, in stripes 
of different criloms, which appears like a sack, having only a 
hole at top for the admission of the head; it liaiigs over the 
arms down to the wrist, and reaches, both before and behind, 
(low'll to liie calf of the leg; it is binged all round at the bottom. 
7'lre rnim ul’ oveiv class wear it when they ride on horseback, 
and find it much more convenient than the common cloak. The 
governor showed one of these habiliments to Messis. Jiongain- 
ville, IVnif Ui, i\( . which was cmbroideied with gold and silver, 
and had co-t him upwards o^' 300 piastres. The same dresses 
are made at (^in!i, in sucira style as to cost ^2000; and it ;s 
from that couuo v tliat they have been imported at Monte-Video. 
This 'dn*^s is know n by tlie name of po?ic/i() or chony: it secures 
the weaier from ram, is not ruffled by the wind, and not only 
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scrws liim fora covejlet at night, but also fur a carpet when he 
rests in the fields. 

PROVIXCE OF TUCLMAX. 

Tuts province extends along the Ande«;^ opposite to Chili, 
which it separates froiu l^araj,nay and Ihu'nos .\\res. It is 
situated bctv\ecii the .‘3d and 24ih pauihel of S. latitude, 

ACCOUNT OF THE SOIL, MOUNTAlxNS, AND UIVERS, 

The ramifications of tlie Andes extend along the norllieni 
part of this province, in consequence of wiiieli its climate is 
very cold. I'he southern j)art is nolhing but a vast plain ; and 
it appears that the whole of Tneuman is for.nctl of low grounds: 
for several rivers, when they reach it, not being able to pass 
onwards to the sea, lorin lakes in ilifl'erciit parts. Tiiis euuntiy 
bears a strong resemblance to 'rartary and Little Bucharia. The 
two principal iivcrs of Tucuman are the lilo Sahidoy vvliich, 
after passing through a swampy country, Joins tiic river of La 
Plaia‘d\v\ the llio Do/ci^j which cinptus ilsolf into tlie lake of 
J^oroiigas, 'J'he \alley of Palcipas, which runs between two 
braijchts of tlie .Andes, gives passage to u cfinsiderable river, 
which empties itself into a lake; alltlien\ers of the piovlnee 
of Cordova luii into sandy plains, exccqil the TenrrOj which 
empties itself into La l^lata. 

Climate. The climate of Tucuman is in winter very cold 
and dry. The spring is announced by violent rains; and the 
heat of summer is great and sudden. Tins temperature, which 
is natural in a country surrounded by iiigli inuuntains, is not 
agreeabh^, but the people are accustomed to if, and l\icuinau 
is considered to be an micoiumonly sulubiiuus coiintry. The 
environs of the lakes and luarslies ought, however, to be t \- 
cep ted. 

PuonuCTiONS. In the parts where the plains are fertilized 
by rivers, the country is covered with excellent paNiuiage, and 
every year they afford an abundant j>ruduco of oxen, sheep, 
stags, and other cattle. Game is so abundant, that it is met 
with at almost every slop, and ihf'animals are fieqiumlly taken 
hy the hand. Pigeons and parliidges are uncommonly iiunie- 
rous, though it must be adinitti d, that they are upt so good 
those of Europe. Maize, vines, cotton, and indigo, are cnl- 
tivaUd with gieat success; and the forests between the Bio 
JJoict' am! the Salado contain immense quantities qf bees. 

'^I’lieie are said to be in Tucuman two mines of gold, one*of 
silver, two of copper, and two of lead; the people iiianufacluro 
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a quantity of woolltm and cotton stuffs; and a fine mine of rock 
sah has latily been discovered. 

Towns. Tlie principal towns in this province are the Salta 
of Turnaum, which is the residence of a governor, and is 
situated in a veiy fertile valley; Jujui, Hioja, San-Fernando, 
Saint-Jacqurs (le TEslerro, San-MiguJ, and Cordova, the 
last of winch is the residence of a bishop, and tlie best town 
in the province. The fathers of the company of Jesus had 
a celebrated university at Cordova, where the young Spaniards 
of South America were sent to be instructed in the sciences. 
TlTiereaie several other colonies of Spaniards dispersed through 
the inunense plains of Tuciiinan, which take the name of 
towns, though the iiihabilants are not iiuinerous. It is said 
that tliey are from J/)0 to \b0 miles distant from each other ; 
and the roads which load to them], are so ditliciiU and barren as 
sometimes to require twenty days to travel from one to the other ; 
aiul even the environs ol the towns are said to be so irregular or 
lUM veii, that a corregidor belonging to one of them, who was 
riding in his caniage, had one of his eyes knocked out l)y the 
branch of a tree, which entered the coach window. 


ACCOUNT or THE VICEROYALTY OF CHILL 

A HE following di'srripfion relates to what is commonly called 
the kingdom of Chili ; wliich is Chili properj that lies to the 
west oi Andes; as well as Chilly and the province of 

Chi/Oj to the east of those mountains. 

Ithasaheady been observed, that Cnyo and New Chili arc 
dependant on ihc viceroyally of J,ia Plata ; while the presidenev 
ol St. Jago only includes Chili proper. J3nt the judiciary and 
ecclesiastical division ol those placCvS is very different from those 
of the other governments and vice-royalties. 

Situation anj) Extent. Chili proper lies on the 
shore of tlie Pacific Ocean, ^ etween the 23d and 45th deg. 
of S. lat, and the 304th and 308th deg. of Ion. to the east the 
fust rneridian of the isle of Ferro. Its length from norm to 
south is between 1500 and 1C50 miles; and its width from cast 
to west about 240 miles, which comprises the chain of the 
Andes. It is bounded to the west by the Pacific Ocean; to 
the norlli by Peru ; to the east by Tucuniaii; and to the south 
by the countries of Magellan. It is separated from all these 
regions by the Andes, 

Ibe province of Cuyo lies between Chili and Tucuman, 
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from the 30tli to 3.5lh parallel of latitude. New Chili extends 
indetinitoly to the south of the i>r#viuco of Cnyo, towanls 
Pampas ot Buenos Avres, and the (h sorts of Pata 2 :Ouiai 
Cmmatk, 'This kingdom is oiu* of the first in all Auierira. 
Its climate is temperate anti suliihiious; its soil is fertile, and^ 
it always has a clear sky. Its seasons .'-re regular; tin; s[>rin:y, 
for exaiuj>!e, commences in Sv ptcinhc i*; the sniunicr* in 
December; the autumn in March, and iht* winter in .kme. 
At the coinmeiicemeut of the spiiug tiu re are abundant falls 
of rain, but seldom or ever in liie other seastius, Tlie summer 
is serene, and passes without storms or tempests. The w ant of 
rain does no injury tt) the couuliy: for llic moisture tliut is 
absorbed from the heavy fails in spring, and tlio abundance of 
dew winch desceiuh every night in suninu r, are snfUcient for 
fructification. 'J'he summer season in tiu^c parts would bo 
insuppoitablv liot, if the air weie not cooImI by the wind whi^di 
blows from the sea, as well as bv licit wiiich comes f/nm the 
Andes, tlie summits of which are always covered wiih siiovw 
'riu: eold of winter i'i very modeiatf insonuieri lIiLtt snow is 
searcelv ever known to fall in tlie inaniim'M>ro\i7!e' ■ ^ r! it 
is'nu< seen once in live vc.n"s in l!n)-c \v'Iji<'!i aic ewus to 

till' j\iKles. 

I^Ietals. Tlu're arc m ( 'no mm; 
nielal, and niinera!, whuli !i;-, li ih le* ! > ^ 

gold ill ])articular abounds Unie; but il i^ in!/ u 
piovmres btdonging to tlu' T! aie I'ao 

nf obtaining the gold fioin tiie nnn<', wtnc'i mv eidi^ r by 
breaking* tlic rocks that contaiii ig wjtii jo n ('W' s, r-i wa'-bing* 
file sand M hieli iseonviwed b\ I'e* eo-.e of liu 

* ft 

first inelbod is prehrable, Jneen-'^it m ad\:.nL"M >;■ , Im! 

it is vrrv e\peusiv(* ; for, bc'-bia.i i!;(' fit 

workmen, it icqniies stwi'iul u/iciiiiv. 

mill, to rcdiu e to powder Hie i i 

Tlic ollu*r manmn' of oblami.'.'; g( *d e, ( ei\n ih'.’ ad .:C d by 

those win) fe.ive not siiificK'ii orenv itv to 

% ^ • 

already numtioned; iheyHi, j- ;'o. • pm d* 
bow'l, whicii tiuw eall 
eolleet the particles of gold th 
But as llu'v do not no ineK 
of the - valuable inctah 'i'b 
consid<nab]<\ 

SouK' s’il\rr mines have cd jj l.een (ilsco^oicd in this coimirv; 
but as they requiie iniicii giee.ler iaihvnc and esjieiee ilirm ll;e 
eo!d mines, thev are liltlo atondid to, ^Fhe fo!fo'v\ aig lh«i 
"loss inctlio(i which the inhahilaii’s cuij)!.>_v lor si'p.ir.iUDi' this 
IIVCLMS.] K 
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metal from its heterogenous parts. Tliey first reduce the orc 
to powder by means of a mill, then sift it through a veiy 
fine wire-sieve, mix it with mercury, salt, and mud, and inclose 
it in an ox-hide, when they pour water on it for some time; 
it then forms a mass, w'hich during eight or ten days is mallcatod, 
and trodden under feet twice a day. After these operations 
the mass is pnt in a stone trough, where water is poured upon it, 
which carries (»fl’the ore into pits tliat arc foj in(‘d under tin; 
trough; and hi re the amalgamu of silver and mercury is 
precipitated in vvintish globu!c‘>. 'rhesc globes arc then taken 
out, and pul in a linen bag, which is squeezed hard, in order 
to express the merciirv, after which the workmen give to the 
mass, which is as soft as dougf! such forms as llnar caprice 
may dictate. Hut, as mercury, noi'wtiistanding the pressure, 
has not entirely been forced from the siiver, they throw Ilic 
mass into a w ell-heutcd fni iiiice, w licre the merciny is volatilized, 
and the silver rt iriains pure, w hile, and solid. 

The copper-mines in this coniitiy arc as abundant as those of 
gold, with which, iiuictd, they are often mixed; but (he 
people only work those that are very rich in ore. They adopt 
the following nntlu«ds n* obtain the copper;—At first they 
dig a deep flitch, w hich they pave with a mixture of plaister and 
calcined bones, which resists heat to such a degree, that ihcre 
2 re no cracks in it throiigli which llie metal can escape. On 
each side of the ditch, which is squaic, are built four walls, 
which, at tlie surface of the ground, close in the form of an 
arch, and make a kind of an oven. A hole or door is left at the 
top by w hich to put in the nielal, and observe the state of its 
fusion; some small apertures are also left to give vent to the 
smoke. The fire is then blown to a gieat heat by bellows, 
worked by water. The furnace js he ated for several days before 
ihc metal is pnt in, and even then large log*, of wood are added 
to it. At length, when the copper is in a complete state of 
fusion, a door is <»pcn(‘d at die holtoni of the fiinmcc, fiom 
which it issues, like a torrent of fii\, and lillh tiu: trenches that 
have been madtifor itsiec<'j>lioii. 

iron, though abundant i.. this countiy, is not f xjilorcd. 

Qw A i) Ji c p cus. "j'iie vhiUnu‘ijney <^ntmul, and 

X\\\i Penman keep^ arc species of anliiials which very much 
rescMuble cacti otlicr, and inay be considered as bclonuii!^ to 
the genus ot the camel, from which they differ by not ha\ing 
the hump. The chilibueque is an animal between the guanaco 
and the Kuropean .sheep. Its head, neck, and tail, are like those 
of the gnaiiaco, and the rest like the shei p, except that the 
animal is altogethei about twice as big : hence the Indians call it 
chilibueque, which means Chili sheep, m order to distinguish 
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it from tile lama, or sheep of Peiu. llic chilibiieqiie is ^ 
domestic animal, Mliicli is held in much esteem b)'the Indjans ; 
and in their religious ceremonies and treaties of peace, ihe^ 
sacriiice it as a token of friendship. Its flesh is as good as that 
of common sheep, and its avooI is cxrelhMit. This animal 
is of four rolonrs, viz. vliite, grey, black, and ash colour: 
but it does not increase nmeh, on account of the difficulty cf 
conception <mi the part of the female, which is obliged to be 
kept up before slie vvill receive tlic male. 

Theginlmul is, inform and shape, like a diilibu^que, with 
the exception of its tail, which resembles that of a *^lag: it ig 
wilder than the guanaco, and almost always heids on the steepest 
partsrof the Andes. 

The Peruvian sheep lives in the most temperate parts of the 
country, but particularly in the j)ro\inccs of Citpiapo and 
Coqiiimbo. It )nust nt'ccssarily be very prolific, for notwith¬ 
standing the continual massacre to which it is subjected, it is al¬ 
ways to be found in gieat numbers. 

I'lie r/itv/////!’ is of the si/e and almost the sanie figure as a 
large rabbit, except that its legs are shelter; its firiir is soft, 
and of a grey and Idack colour, while its tail, which resembles 
that of a fox, is furnished with hair so haid and sharp that 
tln‘Y seem like bristles. 

There is another animal railed which is also about 

the size of a rabbit, but in figure it resembles a luih; dog. 
This animal enters the houses in the coimUy, eats what«‘ver 
it finds, and roves about amongst the dogs, which do 
not distuj'h it any mote tliun llieii masters; intact, the people 
respect and fear it, tijongh it do(*.s no harm, either with its 
teeth or its claws, 'riie ciicinnstance which places it in security 
is, that it lias a little bladder at tile root of the tail near the anus, 
which contains an excessively hctul liquor, that it daits low'ards 
those who attack it; ami the smell of it is so contagious that 
it renders a chamher uninhabitable for ever, if a drop happens 
to fail in it. 

I'he arda is a .s[)i'eies of liehl mouse, thbugh of the size of 
a rat, anrl is onl\ found in tlie pro\incc of Copiapo. This 
animal is (olerablv tlocile, and is co\ered with a thick ash- 
colonrecl wool, as delicate as tlic fiac.s| cotton- 


TOi*u(.;UAriiV or mi-: i'ito\ incus and towns. 

( npiAPO. This corregidory, tlie principal town of which 
IS SiHiit Fivncois de In *Vc/:v/, borders on that of 7\tncama, in 
PeriJ^ and to the north and west it is limited by the Pacific 

K U 
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Ocean. Its length is 180 miles from north to .south; and its 
breadth between fiO and 0() miles from east to \u\sl. '['here i.s 
but liule rain in this district, nevertheless it produrcs all sorts of 
corn am! frails of the liuest qualilv. Its climate isalv.ays mild, 
audit conpmis many nunes of copper, sulphur, loadstone, gold, 
silver, ami lapis lazuli. There is a slirub n Inch grows on tin; 
bank.s of the u^crs in this country called jiaruxabiffoy and 
which, when jcdurcd hv heat, answers the purpose of wax for 
scaling boLih-s. A quanlitv of large cels is cangljl oolite coast, 
;uul the chief ailicit s of exportation arenitie and snlpluir, tin 
latter of Mhleh is so tliat it requires no pin ideation. 

CootiMeo, 'i'Jiis correyidory honlerslo the iast, on that ol 
Tnemnan; to the south, tai that of Qiiiliota : and lo the west, 
on the Padiic Ocean. If is (2d0 joiles long, hy 120 broad, 
fjoni east to west. Tliere are bred iii il nomheis of guaiiucus 
and Peruvian sheep; audits vegetable productions are wine, 
corn, and exedleiit oil. ft eontai'is many mines of gold, silver, 
co})i)er, had, nicicmy, linie, and salt; and iIioac of copper 
Kiipply Spain witli l!ie nielal from nhieh its artilleiy is cast. 
Tim country also afl'oid.s cxct'lleut lutrsi^s, and ox-hides, with 
whicli a eonsiderahh* eoiuim rco is cjuriod on at Lima. 

The capital of Coquimho, Mliieli is also called Svreva, is 
three quarters of a mile fiom the '•ea, and its elimatc is that ot 
a coutiimal sjn ing. All its stie.els arc even, and its houses arc 
ornameutcfl wiiii Oeaiitirul gardens and Midks of niMtle trees. 
Its port i.s eonmiodioiis ainl uiurh frequented : it :s 4.3 i^iih s 
iVoni tlui city of C‘>ncc[»tloii, luul J 74 iVoin Saint Jago, in 24 
deg. .34 min. S. lat. 

CuYo. This is a great corregidory, the capital of which is 
]Vlendo/a. In the castem parts of Chili, il is called'IVasiuon- 
tano: it is hounded to the east by Pampas; to the north 
by IJioxa in Tueiuntm; on the south by the teiritories of 
the Puelcli Iiuliaus and other savages; and on tlu' wert by 
the Andes. This province is extirJinly feitiJe, and besides 
abundance of fruiLs, it also affonis much com, wine and 
brandy. 4'lie wine is sei'^ to Ihieiios Ayrc's aiicl Alonte-Video; 
its colour is like that of a mixture of iluiharb and senna, and its 
taste is similar to that composition; but it prol)al)ly aecpnres 
both these qualities from the^ioat's skins, in wlndi it i" eonvejed; 
and ieaier'y any otbeJ kind is diank iii all l^araguay. Jt is a 
good .stoiiiaeliic. 'Ibis rounhy aliotuuls in all sorts of eatt'e, 
besides Pnovian sluej), and lie Ih'hji or Mag»4- 

lanic ostii'-hes.* The dtvsl) ot the wild boar and the lic-mulc of 
tliesC parts is exeelii^nt, and ah other kind.'^ of provision are 
micommorJy eheaj'. 41iire ai." also silver, cop|)(T,'and gohl 
mines, lliu inhabitants are very adnnt at liunling, and part;- 
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cularly in chiislnfv ostriHios, the exeroise of which renders them 
so agile, thuL ihvy mv ktep up witlia horse at a gallop. 

Qi5iLLor\. ^The eapua! from w!jk:1i this Cfuregidory takes 
its name, is ruUrrl Sr. Mihlin de (ri Cnm'hn. ft is situated 
about LV milc^ hom \’:‘jpaia\>o, and is hoiunled to the north 
by Coijuiijibo. ft is 7 j miles horn uortli to south, and 63 
from east to wcbt. It prodarrs wine, corn, cattle, and 
abiuidauL !iiii:es of gold and copper. inhabitants are 

employed in maiving ru}*es for ships, as wallas soda and soap, 
which are articles of n innierci^ 

\\AreA UAVso. The soil of this (oun i> hut ordinarv in point 
of fertility, as it con'-isr^, mo^'tlv oi ous hillocks, wliich 

ii.se one abo^.e die ulhei li!;e t!ie ps (jI’ a terrace. ^Fhc vallies 
and plains b^*t\veen these rows uf sle(]> 1 h11.-j pjodnee excellent 
fruits, purt»enl:ulv the Qnilh,!:! iippie^. 

Vhilnarayso, w ha his a port, and a good town for trade, w 
f)0 miles-fioin Saint ,1 ago, the cMiefal of (Jinli. This ctaitr.il 
reiuhu's it thi' piincipal ne'iinnn of comineree tor the 
w!a;le \iccro\ah.v. Tliere aii* expoiledannnalls for Jama nearly 
Ions of w heat, eithei in gram or ilonr; and a eonsidcTable 
t|n:intity of ropc's, sall-iir!), and i'l 'Flie merehants of 

\ alparavso receive in exelumee sugar, tobacco, indigo, and 
.s])li itnous li(]uc)is. 

^idie houses of \hdp;!ia\^<» ei'T consist of ground floors, on 
aoeount of the h‘e(|nent e.ii lixpiakes. '^ITeir walls are con- 
yiinctcd of miu! plasu led witli inoitar, l)ut they aic convenient, 
:i|>propriate to llioehnnti', and in general well furnished. The 
batteries at the port are mounted uidi se\enty pieces of cannon; 
hi'l. Caiitain Vhineonwr a'-serts, that three fi'igate.s would beat 
lliem to atoms. 

A<'ONr\oiA. b ills corregidory, the capital of which is 
^7. i'chpe i'l bordeisto the north, on apart of lliat of 

f^mlJoia; and to the suntli on die jurisdiction of Saint Jago. 
ft piodnees a ijnaiitity of coin. Some bairacks lane been 
bnikon llie inonniaiiis, (Inongii wljieh a rgad leads to Mendoza, 
niul these ediflet's .sei\e as a sht lli r to tiavi llers, who arc supplied 
at them with hiscuiis and sail l>eet. In eonseqiienco of this 
regnlution eourieis puss to and Irom Saint Jago at all scitsous 
of the }oar. 

iMfci-n'ii,] b’hi. juiitle bon. tliechirf place of whichis 
/iOgroy/n, houhisiod*' ^.I't <jn (hat of Saint .Jngo, and i:« 
limited to die v>e l die ^ea. It is not verv exluisite. Its 
piductions uic coni, \Mne, and catde ; and an ulnnidance of 
lish is canght on dieco.r-t. 

bTi.s is a corregidmy, the chief place of which 
is Sanlu-Cru: c/c hu!- it is souietiuu's <‘ail<‘d ilacaiigua. 
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It borders on that of St. J:igo, and reaches as far as the sea. It is 
120 miles from east to west, and 39 from iiortli to south. It is 
well watered, abounds in fiiiit and fish, and contains some mines 
of gold and rock salt, as well as sonie medicinal baths, which 
are beneficial for vai lous disease?. 

Saint Jago, or more properly San Yaga. This is a 
corregidory, wliicli is 78 miles long from east to west, and6> 
broad from noHh to south. If has many gold mines, but they 
are only worked in summer, winch is in December, January, 
February, and March, About f)0 miles from the capital is the 
JtrwUmineof Kempu; and in ilii' valley called Blanche, they 
breed silk-worms. At the m nmtain of Dcfcuralo dc Colina 
ihfTC are ihiifv-fonr gold mines, at whifh people work everyday; 
and (he province also conf tins some junfcs of copper and tin, 
ifirtic of silver, and one oi lead. At i1i6>/'e-/Veg7*o there liaa 
lately been discovered aqnany ol jasper. Vancouver as.serts, 
that the soil, from \"alpaKi\so to Saint Jago, is a continual 
ascent, and that the told irom the mountains is sensibly felt. 
The climate of Samt Jago is tenqurate and salubrious; the 
emdrons gf the town a;o covtivd with gaidcns and vineyards, 
while the eye extends l.iither over vast grazing plains, and the 
iotercstlng perspective i.s termiuated liy the summits of the 
Andes, which are covered w ilh snow. 

Saint Jaoo, the cajntal of the whole kingdom of Chili, 

is situated in 3S deg. 40 luiu. 11 S, Jal. and is 90 miles 

from the port of \ alparayso. Tlui town is said to bo more than 

three miie.s in circumference. The stieets inU rsect each other 

at right angles, and some of ilu in art* tolerably wide, and throe 

qunrtersof a mile long. Its population is estimated at 30,,')0() 

souls. Some of the edific(\s in Saint Jago aio w*n lliy of mention, 

on account of theii magnihcenci', thongli llu‘ uiies of arclii- 

teclure have not hciw exactly i)bserved in their construction: 

• • • ^ ^ 

the principal aie, the nind, tin- new' cathedral, and some 
churches, though thero aio soveial splendid houses belonging 
to individuals'. These all consist only of a ground floor, though 
the apartments aie ca|jacious and lofty, ^i'his manner of build¬ 
ing, which ks, as lias been o' M ived, adojited from tlie fear of 
e.'irlliquHke.s, is pn>bal)ly in the end more convenient, salubrious, 
and c\en moie niagnifivt nl than the Juiropcan method of building 
several floors above eacli other. 

Saint Jago is the residence of a captain-general, v\ho is 
llkiwise tile civil mt'gish.te of the kingdom of Cliili; of a 
bishop who en|o\s a huge revenue, and a still greater degree of 
resped, of a‘supreme tnbimul, an university, and a college of 
nobles. There are twelve inouustcries and seven nuuneries in 
this enpititi. 
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Tlie manner of living at Saint Jago exhibits all the character¬ 
istics of gaiety, hospitality, anJ good nature, which so ad¬ 
vantageously distinguish the Spaniards in the New World as well 
as in Kurope. The n^onu n there are handsome brunettes, but 
a gothic ihess rather di.siiguros them- The conversation in dus 
first circles of the towns st ems to partake of the slmplici^^ 
and freedom which prevail in the romilry parts of Europe* 
Dancing and music are here, as wt H as throughout Ajnerica, 
the favourite amusements of both sexes, llie luxury of dres$ 
and equipages is carried to a great liclglit; but in the furnishing 
and fitting up the houses, more regard is hail lo pomp than to 
neatness and elegance. 

Colca(;ua, This corregidorv, the capital of which is 
Fcniandof is iKumded to tlit' east by the CordeliiTs or Andes j 
to the west by the South Sea; and to the south hy tlu‘ province 
of iMaule. It is 1*J0 miles from east to wvMj and <}0 from 
north to south. It contain> mines of g(tld and copper; and 
abomids in cattle, hoi'^e^, and mules. Hot springs aie frequently 
met with in this counlrv, which arc (xcelhiit for ciuing leprosy, 
wounds, and -iwlixlitie (li t-mes, 

CinLLAN. 'i’lus j)!:i(X\ tl;eard: a cajiita!, is a very small 
and mean lookie.g town: it Tu - in dt'g. G min. S. lat. At 
a short distance Iroiu it tlu i*‘ is a volcano, winch bears the same 
name. 

Maiu-k. "Jnii: |;i’ovincc, the capital of which is Talca^ 
is bounded on (lit'<\isl b\ live t onh liers, by the di'^tnet of Con¬ 
ception, bom uhlcli it is sejeoated In the ri\er Maulo ; and 
on the west bv ilie sviulli sea. ft is '38 nn!e> from ni>it!i to 
south, and <)()(i'oni to h contaue, many gold mines, 

but paniculaily that of iVi'omit t loxafo, winch is very fiuuous 
for the quantity of fuin* meUil it altojdv dl'e (aaiiitr/ 

filliiitihes ail sort '> of coin aud ce,tle hi abimdarice, but par- 
ticuJiiilv lioats, tla^ .skin of which is uiadc into MorciC>.o icalher, 
ami gives rise to a consideoible eoiiimeier A kind ot wim^, 
which IS much valued, m also pi nduc* tl i« this country, us is 
likewise tobai CO. I'h. it is ah'O u pitch njiue^ and a quantity of 
very wliltt sail is nranuhu lured >n the^e parts. 

CoNCKei!(»'t. Ibis eom'’.iftvfv extends from the riv<T 

^ « 

.Maule to tliat of Hiobio, whief: i**’it- limit, ut the inhabitijd 
pints of Chill- Its ciiinite is terntr T.itc, and the four seasons 
of the year uu; ilstingu!.*hi.d asm Kurope, thoujh at inverse 
peiiods. Thcs(ul K vtiy feroie. the wheat yields ni the pro¬ 
portion of sixty gjains lo cue, the vines urc equally abundant, 
and the fields aie co’.erc-d with cattle, fu \767^ th’v j nre of a 
large ox wus eight pia-^ics ; and that of a sheep tliUv* quarters 
of a piastie. The men aie very robust. coiuieo.ou'S and adroit 
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Atridiog^ as are Ihc women : but they are particularly elcver at 
throwing a running-noose over the different animals uhich they 
hunt, without ever missing their mark. 

The town of La Conception having been overwhelmed by 
fhe sea, in consequence of an earlliquake, a new one has been 
built at some distance from the shore, which is indiscriminately 
called La Mocha, or New Conception. I'ho inhabitants are 
about 10,600 in number. It is the residence of an intendant 
and a mllitarv cominaiider, and the aatlioiitvof these two 
officers extends over the p'loviitce of L^a Conception, wliich 
comprises the south of Chili; but its linuts are not precisely 
Icuown. 

/ 

Talcaguana is a little town, situatt d at the shore of the bay 
of La Conception, which one of ibe most convenient har¬ 
bours on the coast of Chili. 'I1ie fi>i trrs.-es of Aiancos, "^Fucapel, 
and others, were intended as a chetk to the incursions of the 
Indians, who are now snlnn^^.e .I'l p<accaf»Ie. Our account 
of this vast and interesting <. >a:iuy u.l! termniaie with 

Valdivia. This is a y, the capital of whieli 

bears the same name, U i-. ..inMled (m the bank of a liver, 
and of'a fortified eniiiieiu e. 'I'l i. is ( onsiiieted one of lli(‘ best 
placeshiall America, it iia-j a good and vwdl-dcfcnderl poit; 
its liehls are very fertile: u Imuishcs excellent timber for 
building, and contains a gi eui Miuiber of gold mines. 


ACCOUNT or THC VlCLllOVALTV OF PFRC. 


The vicerovailv of Pein ( oinpndiemis ihe rnuliencv of liimaT. 
the province of J/t P'l/, anti tbf* pic. ^lencv of San-Yago, 
Tills presidency is, houe\er, -t’[iunit*'u bom tlaw)ther parts of 
the viccroyallv, as has ahiiuly been Ju 'Aii, b\ the nudiency of 
Charcas, winch beloiiLis to tlie vleen>vii!’/ (d Ijuenos Avres.— 
Ihetwo former occupv llie jnincijxil juiri < -'r.cii’Ut IVru. 

This great cmpiie, the toimdalion of uliich by the Incas 
remains enveloped in the obscurity of a .Hiic'.sof fables, and 
oi an uncertain ti adiiion, lias lost mncli of its local grandeur 
since the time when it was stripped, on tlic noith side, of iho 
provinces winch form the kingdr)m oi Quito, and afterwards of 
those wha-h^ tow^auls the east, coiutdntc the vicoroyalty of 
Lnenos Ayics. [(s pie^eut c<tcnt in Icngtii runs, north and 
iSOLilh, over a space of frcjin P2('() to IdoO miles, from two 
degrees to nearly iweaty-lhree d<*gire.s of si.ath latitude; and 
its greatest breadth is fiom 300 to oGo miles, cast and west^ 
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i.e. about 13 degrees of W. Ion. The river of Guayaquil 
divides Ufrom the new kingdom of Granada on the north side. 
The depopulated territory of Atacama separates it from the 
kingdom of Chili tovvaids the south. Another horrible desert, 
of more than fifteen hundred miles extent, separates it towards 
the east from the provinces of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres; 
and lastly, the Pacific Ocean waslns its w^estern shores. 

A chain of barren and rugged mountains; several fsandy plains, 
which in a manner reach from one extent of the coast to the 
other; and several lakes of many leagues in extent, some of 
which are situated on the summits of the above cl'.alnof inoun-* 


tains, occupy a great part of the Peruvian tcrritoiy, "Jliroiighout, 
the breaks and the vallies, whicli enjoy the benefit of irrigation, 
present to the vievi^ an extensive range of deliglilfnl plains, 
replete with villages and towns, and the cliinale of winch is 
highly salubrious. That of the elevated spots of J^a Sicuais 
extremely cojd. In the pampas, or plaiiis, of Bombou, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is constantly at-from thirty-four to 
foity degrees above zero. 

I’be population of Peru does not much exceed a million 
of souls, and so far as relates to the origiinl casts, is com¬ 
posed of Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes. The secondary 
species best known, aud proceeding from a mixture of these 
three, are the mulatto, the offspring of the Spaniard and negro 
w^oiran ; the quarteron, of the mulatto woman and Spaniard; 
^aud tlie mestizo, of the Spaniard and Indian woman. The 
final subdivisions which are formed by the successive mixtures, 
are as many as the different possible combinations of these pri¬ 
mitive races. 


The commerce of Peru has been considerably augmented, 
since it has, by the arrival of the merchant vessels of Spain 
by Cape Florn, and by the grant of an unrestrained commerce, 
freed itself from the oppression under w inch it groaned in the 
time of the galeons, and of the fairs or Porto-Bello and Pa¬ 
nama. Prior to that epoch, the bulky and overgrown capitals 
circulated ihrougli, and W'erc in a manner lost hi, a few hands ; 
and vdiile the little trader tyrannized over the people, by regu¬ 
lating, at his own will, the prices of the various productions 
and commodities, he himself received the law from the monopo¬ 
lizing wholesale dealer. Tlie negociations of the capital with 
the interior were then, in a great measure, dependant on the 
intelligence aud the decisions of the magistrates ; and tlie com¬ 
merce witli Spain owed its best security to the circulation of the 
silver entered in the bills of lading. Commerce, on the other 
hand, being at this time subdivided into so many smaller branches^ 
HELMS.] L 
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maintains a greater number of merchant; at the same time 
that the fortune^ which accrue from it are not so numerous. 
It 15 necessary that a commercial man should combine his plans 
skilfully, and extend his speculations, to be enabled to acquire a 
handsome property- 

I'he niaiiufactun s of this country consist almost entirely of 
a few friezes, the use of which is in a maimer coutiued to the 
Indians and negroes. There are besides an inconsiderable 
number of manufactures of liiUs, (otlon cloths, <li inking 
glasses, &c. which do not, however, occupy much space in the 
scale of tlie riches of Peru. Sugar, Vicuna wo<il, cotton, 
Peruvian bark, copjicr, and cocoa (it is to be obsened, howevi^r, 
that the two latter aitides, as well as a considerable pair of 
the Peiuvian hark, are sent hitlier from CJn;n;upul, ifci.', are 
the only commodities, the produce of our UiUios ext < [• * d, 
which we export. 

The mines are the principal, it may indeed be said, d.. . 'dy 
source of the ri( lies of JViu. I>iot\vithstanding the l.i'le 
industiy which is employed in working them, and the smal 
wdiich commerce atfoids to the miners, rj'M-jOOO marks of 
silver, and of gold, were smelted and refined last year 

( 1790 ) in the royal mint of Lima; and .5/i0f),90f) piastres, hi 
both materials, were coiiuaf there. 

From the mines of (Jnalgayoc, and from that of l^asco, 
about the one half of the silver whidi Is animnally sinelU'd, 
coined, and wrought, is extracted. 'J'he mine of Guaiitajayii 
is abundant in ou .sand riclt metallic veins, but iloes not yield in 
proportion, in consecjueiice of the dearness of every necessary, 
as wvW for woikmg as hn* convenler.ce and subsistence. On 

V 

account also of its distance foni tlie capital, the benefits which 
would otlicrwise arise fiom it are lost; the oies of thiilv marks 
the eaxon'^', do not pav ihcinsclvcs; and the same may be said 
of the products of the smaller and more supeificlal veins, which 
occasionally picseiit themselves, and in which the silver is 
chiselled otit, . ^ 

Lima. J’Iic audience of Lima is divided into five jirovinces 
or districts, vi/. Tiuxilio, Guai..anga, Lima, Cusco, Arequipa, 
and we may add the province of La Paz. 

The province of Idma extends along the coast of llie Pacifier 
Ocean, and is subject the jmisdictioii of the viceroy and 
archbishop of Jama. It is subdivided into‘cveral sulioidinalc 
HistrictM, among which th* principal is Co?ir/njn)s. This 
district'is L'jf) miles in length, by fiO in breadth. It abounds 
m fruits of various kinds, and also produces luxuriant crops of 


I’hc '’ojiUiiis pounds. 
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wheat, maize, and barley : but the cliicf wealth of the inhabit- 
ants consists in the possession of lunuerous Hocks, of which 
the wool constitutes the chief article of their commerce. There 
are also some mines of vi'ry pure gold and silver, as well as of 
siilpliur, in diH'erent paits of Concliuco.s, 

iiftutary another of these subordinate divisions, is bounded 
on the nortli by riuxillo, and on die west by the South Sea. It 
is 1‘2() miles in length, and 3d in breadth. Along this part of 
the coast there are different sale and coniniodious harboms; 
the chief connneice of Santa consists of wooUbcaring animals, 
cotton, and hogs-lard, for which tlic inerchants lind a ready 
muiketat Lima; (here aie some sugar-houses and distilleiies 
established in die capital. The chmuie in tliLs distiict is rather 
warm; it ahoumls with inmes containing loadstones. 

CiiXHluinba^ the tliiid subdivision, is 102 miles long, and 
Qd broad; like Santa, it uhoniuls in fruit of every kiiul ; but the 
chief ilcpenthince of the inliaintants is upon their flocks and 
herds, Tlieii trade is niostl) conimed to woollen slnlfs, some 
of which are d\ed with du' cocliineul found in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Jn this district, there are seveial mines (d' alum, cop¬ 
peras, and silver. 

(jHUuncu^ the forth of these subdivisions, is hh^ssed with a 
mild and salulnions climate and a feilile soil. Here cotton 
is raised in great abundance, and at the foot of the mountains 
vast quanties of cocoa, which is sold at Tarina. Tliis district 
is intersected by two large rivers, which from a iuncliun near 
the capital, healing llie same luiine as the district: the pre¬ 
serves made here are much esteemed at Lima, 

The district of Tai ina is (joiuided on the north by Guaimco. 
Here the eJnnate is colder tlian m any otlier part of the province 
of Lima; of the wool procnicd fiom their numcrons flocks, 
tin: inhabitants maimfactnie stuffs of differt nl qualities, which 
constitute the principal staple of their cominorco. ^I'heieare 
also somo productive silver mines in this district, (loveinmeiit 
has found it necessary to constitute forts a^t difl'erent points, in 
order to prevent the incnisiuiis oi' the Indians fioin the nionn- 
tains. Cliancay, or Amiedo, wliich is the last of those sub¬ 
divisions, enjoys a considerable diviTsity of climate, being warm 
towards the sea, and colder on the side adjoining the inountaiug. 
The hihabitanls of this disli iei cultivate iimi/e in great abundancej 
witli which they fatten hogs and pigeons in vast numbers for the 
market of Lima, and which produces to them more than 
300,(X)0 piastie.s (o3,7.30 pounds sterling). In this district the 
land is manured with the dung of a bird, termed hnanaco, wliich 
inhabits tlic .small islands near the coast, and such is the fertility 
It gives to the soii, that if a handful of maize be scattered at 

t 2 
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random it will produce a two hundred fold. The country 
likewise abounds with salt-pits, from which the adjoining 
provinces are furnishc<l with this necessary article ; it is given to 
their animals as an antidote against an insect which attacks 
their livers, so as most frequently to occasion their death. 

In a greater or less degree, the arid mountains of Peru may be 
considered as an inexhaustible elaboratory of gold and silver. 
With the exception of the mine of Guantajaya, situated near 
the port of Jqniqiie, at a distance of two leagues from the sea, 
the richest niines are comprehended in the most rigid and 
insalubrious parts of La SienVy where tlie absence of plants 
and shrubs, or, in other words, the infertility itself of the cold 
soil they occupy, is in general a sir'^ indicutiori which leads to 
their discovery 

As the Indians were ignorant, not only of the invention of 
money, but likewise of the astonishing powers of hydraulics 
applied to machinery, and of the secrets of mineralogy,, more 
especially as they refer to chemistry and subterraneous geometry, 
the metals they extracted were not of a very considerable amount. 
The last emperor of Peru could not muster for his ransom, the 
value of a mdiiou and a half of pia^^lres in gold and silver; and 
the plunder of Cusco was not estiinatcii at a greater sum than 
ten millions. This was a small quantity for so many years of 
research and accumulation, but immense for the simple and 
unique process of collecting, among tlu^ sands of ifie livers, 
the minute particles of gold that had been swept along by the 
Waters, and the little pure sdver that could be dug out of a 
pit, which, in many instances, did not exceed a fathom in 
depth. 

The most moderate computations of the Spanish writers, 
among wliom may be particularly cited Moncada, Navairete, and 
Ustariz, lix at nine thousand millions of piastres the .sums wliich 
Spain received from America during the two hundred and forty- 
eight years that followed its conquest up to tliat of 1740. 7’lie 
mine of Potosi alone, during the first ninety years of its being 
worked, produced 010,000 piastres;—a prodigious extrac¬ 
tion, which appears more ; arprising, when it is considered 
that metallurgyhad hitherto been treated, not according to the 
principles and rules of art, but according to the adoption and 
practice of an ancient and blind usage. 

As the provinces of La Sierra annexed to Buenos Ayres 
are the most abundant in n.incs, and on that account the most 
populous and steril, it is necessary that tlie consumers, whose 
numbers are very considerable, should be supplied with the 
natural productions of the coast, the only part of the territory 
of Peru where the lands can be profitably cultivated. Are- 
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quipa is, by its proximity, the source of these supplies; and 
Cusco administers, by its mamifactories, the baizes, and other 
articles of clothing uiiich the population deinunds. It ougii^ 
however, to be observed, that the augmented introduction of 
the maniil'actures of Europe, by the river of La Plata, has 
latterly occasioned tliis branch of commerce to decline in a 
sensible manner; the camlets, fustians, second cloths, &c. 
imported by this channel, having b<en sold at little more than 
their prime cost, so as to have ruined, by their competition, 
the baizes and ^tuftsof the manufacture of the country. 

Lima, which is the capital of the kingdom of Peru, is justly 
regarded as one of the handsomest, largest, most populous, 
and richest cities in the w'orld. It is termed by the Spaniards 
the Queen of Cilic.s, though a commercial spirit docs not pre¬ 
vail in it to the same extent as in Mexico and Ihienos Ayres; 
nor an* the inhabitants tajually iiKhistiious as those of l^uebla, 
of Los Angelos, or Quito. M. Hnniboldt highly extols the 
genius, the liberal senlimcuts, and naUiral gaiety of the inhabiu 
ants. 


TJiis city is situated neaily six miles from the J^iei/ic Ocean, 
between the 78ll» and 79th (leg. of W. Ion. and 12 deg. 15 min. 
.*31 sec. S. lat. "J'he port called Callao, is six milts distance from 
the city, in a [)!ain ternu'd the valley of Kiina, or sometimes the 
Valley of Lima This valley is intersected by a river of the 
same name, over wliich is ihroMoi a bc^autilid stone bridge 
consisting of fi\<* au he.s. The city is of u tnang\dar figure, 
suiiomided uith brick walls, having ^4 bastions; it is more than 
two nnlcs in hiigth on the side next flu* river. I'he .stiaa ls are 


and mo.^t (d' them nmiu a stiaight direction. 


'^riie houses 


are low, on account of the (Vu[nency of eartliqnakes, but are 
highly oinaincnl(^d, and of an elegant ajipearanco; ihey have 
generally gaidens adjoining to them. "J'ho royal squaie is 
extremely handsome, and in the middle is placed a la'anlifnl 
fountain of bronze, surmounted by an image oi l ame, exeeuted 
in a very good st\le, '^I'liis s(juar(* is froni-oOO to GwO feet in 
length, and is surrounded by iipcrb editici s. 

There is one university in Lima, dedicated to St. ^lark; 
this city is the residence of a vic(Toy, \^ho is persident of the 
roval audience; bcsidt .s an ('ccIc slaslK'al tribunal, there is also a 
supreme tiibimal of audienc(% cannposi'd of a president, a fiscal, 
and t\^o examiners. The climate is here healthy and extremely 
agre<'abl(?, ami though no rain falls, the ground is watered by a 
gentle dew fei med a variety of the most delicious fruits 

abound in the vicinity of Lima; and, in short, nothing is hcie 
wanting which can contribute lu the comfort or the luxuiyof 
the inhabitants. 
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A tJOcisui v is established here for receiving the diit> on the 

J roduee of the mines, as well as all tlie taxes paid by the 
ndians to the king of Spain, 

The trade carried on by the niarrhants of T^ima, is represented 
by Alcedo to be very extensive; but this author appears to have 
overlooked the great decay of this trade, Occasioned by the 
growing prosperity of Buenos Ayres, which is much more 
conveniently situated for the European commerce- Besides, 
the government has established at tins last place, a magazine 
tor the produce of the mines of Potosi and La Plata ; these arc 
now conveyed thither by the Pilcomayo, and the river La Plata, 
which is a much shorter, and more secure route, than that of 
Lima- 

The beauty of the situation, the fertility of the soil, the 
mildness of the climate, and ilic riches of the inhabitants of 
Lima, are not, however, suflicieut to compensate for the 
continual dangers with which they are menaceil. In 1747, a 
dreadful earthquake destroyrd throe fourths of the city, and 
entirely demolished the port of Callao. Never was destruction 
moie complete, since of oO, 000 inhabitants, only one <\scaped 
to relate the disastrous event. This man happened at the time 
to be in a foit which overlooked the liaibour, when he perceived 
all the inhabitants, at the same moment, rush out of tlieir houses, 
in the greatest terror and coiistcinatlou. 4'he sea, as is common 
on similar occasions, receded to a gieat dislauce frfun tlie shore, 
but almost immediately returned like foaming mountains, and 
cngulphcd these imfortimate people. The next niomeul all 
became calm and tranquil, but the waves which had destroyed 
the city, drove a small boat into the place where this man had 
remained, into which he threw himself and by this means aN 
tained a place of safety. 


Qurro. 

The province of Quito is perhaps one of tlte most smgnlnr and 
interesting roimtries in the inmerse. I'ho vallev of Quito i.s 
situated 14f)0 toiscs obove the level of the sea, whieh is higher 
than the lops of the most elevated inountams of the Pyrtn- 
nees. A double range of nioniitainB sunomul this ddiglitful 
valley; though luuler the equator, an eternal sjnirig icigns in 
this iavoured spot; thetrci sare perpetually clothed %\il!i luxu¬ 
riant foliage, and loaded with frints of every s])eeies ; it ahounds 
with animals, the wool of which is employed in the manufacture 
of stuffs, wliich form its principal article of coinmeree witfi 
Peru, They likew ise maimfaeture in this city cotton cloth equal 
in lineucss to that which they receive from linglaud. 'I'he pro- 
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viuce every where abounds with nuncs of gold, silver, copper, 
and other inelals; there are also several mines of quicksilver, 
rubies, amethysts, emeralds, rock crystal, and of beautiful 
marble of different qualities. 

This kingdom is intersected in all directions by innumerable 
rivers, of which the principal flow into that of the Amazon, 
while others pour their winters into the Pacific Ocean; anionj^st 
these we remark the river of Emeraldas, the banks of which 
formerly abounded with emeralds, the precious stone from 
which its name is derived. 

Put this fertile and smiling country is not the abode of safety 
and tranquillity. “ Unfortunate people/^ says the eloquent 
Marmontel, when speaking of the inhabitants of Quito, un¬ 
fortunate people! wliom the fertility of this deceitful land has 
cliawn together ; its flowers, its fruits, and its luxuriant harvests, 
cover an abyss underneath their f(‘et. The fecundity of the 
soil is produced by the exhalations of a devouring fire; its 
increasing feitility forebodes its ruin, and it is in the very bosom 
of abundance that we behold engulphed its thoughtless aud 
happy possessors.’" 

The earthquakiMif the 7tli Februarv, 1797, has been Justly 
rt'ckoncd one of the most destructive that ( ver occurred on our 
globe. A particular descriplion of this event, as well as of 
the volcanoes of Pu hincha and Colopax, will be found in a 
subsequent page of the Appendix. 

The labouring classes of the inhabitants of the city of Quito 
are industrious, and have^ attained to considerable perfection in 
many arts and maiiufacfnres, particularly in those of woollen 
and cotton clotlis, w hich they d>e blue, and dispose of in th« 
different villages and cities of Ptru. number of the inhabit¬ 

ants of this city is estimated at ^0,00U, of which tlie majority 
are mestizes, llie ofispiing of native Jndians and Spaniards. It 
is guveincd by a president, and in it is held the supreme court 
of justice : it is likewise a bishop's see. Tlie inequahtic s of the 
ground on w'hidi it stands are so great, as U) render the use of 
carriages inadmissible. 'J'hc houses aie eoiislruv ted of brick, 
and seldom exceed two stoiic^ in heiuht. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 

NATUKAL CARIOSITIES OF SOATH AMERICA. 


Among the natural' cniiosilics in South i\nierica may be 

mentioned those immense quantities of lossilc bones, found in 
the vicinity of Santa-Fe,-at 2,370 toiscs above the. level of the 
»ea ; some of which evidently belong to the species of elephant 
Inown in Africa w hile, others appear similar to those discovered 
near the Inmks of the Ohio. J\l. iiumholdt speakes of having 
seen similar bones, which were discovered iii the Andes and in 
Chili; from which fact it may be fairly infencd, that those 
gigantic animals must have formerly existed from the shores of 
the Ohio to Patagonia. 

From the researches of M. Humboldt it appeal s, that petri¬ 
factions are extremely rare in the Andes; even bclemnites and 
ammonites, so common in Europe, are there wholly unknown. 
Along the shores of Carraccas, this indefatigable naturalist 
found many shells recently petrified, and resembling those in 
the neighbouring sea. ' In the plains of the Oroonoko some 
trees have also been found petrified, and converted into a bard 
atony substance. 

Father F'euillee, describing in bis journal the warm springs of 
Guancavelica observes, that the inhabitants of this canton set 
apart those waters which an* strongly imprignated with calca¬ 
reous particles, to cool, when they deposit a sediment, which, 
being leceived into vessels prepared for the purpose, soon 
acquires the hardness of stone; and that it is with this stone 
their houses are constructed. 

But the greatest natural curiosity perhaps in South America, 
is tlie skeleton of a quadruped discovered imder ground iu 
Paraguay. 'J'he form of the head, and the proportions of 
the body, bear some afliuily to those of the sloth, but its length 
is twelve feet, from wliicb, and other ciicumslaiiccs, it should 
seem to belong to a gigantic species which is probably now 
extinct. An accurate description of the Me<^(Uhenum is given 
by M. Cuvier iu the Annals of the Museum of Natural History, 
bom w’hicli it appears, the*- it is only furnished with molares, 
but is destitute of incisive or canine teeth. 

1 
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ON THE MOUNTAINS* 


Next to the extent of the New WorLl, (observes Dr. 
Kobinson) the grandeur of the objects which it presents to view, 
is most apt to strike the (!ye of an observer. JSatnrc seems to 
have canied on her operations upon a laiger scale, and with a 
bolder hand, and to have distinguished the features of ihUxouutry 
with a peculiar magnificence- 

'Vhe mountains of South Arneiica, which may be divided 
into three kinds, arc much supeiior in lieight to those of the 
other divisions of the globe. 

The great chain of the Andes runs tiuough the whole conti¬ 
nent, from north to south ; it aiises near the Straits ot Magellan, 
and, following tlic direction of lluj Pacilic Ocean, crosses the 
Kingdoms of Chili anti Peru, seldom receding more than 
miles from the coast. The broadest part ot this clniin is in the 
vicinity of Potosi and lake Titicaca; near Quito, iiudcr the 
equator, the continuation of this range rises to a prodigious 
altitude, forming tlic highest mountains on the surlacc ot the 
globe. At Popayan, it tcuninates and dnides into several 
branches, two of v\hicli, in particular, are \ciy remarkable; 
the one runs to tlie Isthmus ol Darien, the oilier passes be¬ 
tween the Orounoko and the river Madelaine, and approaching 
the Caribbean Sea, to the east of the lake Mane a\ho, it pinv.nes 
the direction of the coast, and apjicars to .stretch, uinha'the sea, 
as far as the islanil of Tr inidad. 

Under tlic second divisi<m of inountanis in South America, 
are comprehended those ot Hia/il, winch form rather a cluster 
than one continued chain. 'I lie centre oi this eUisU r apj>cars 
near Mirias-Giaacs; from this point thore proceed.s one t haiit 
towards the noitli, which terminates at Cape luonc; aiiothu 
pursuc.s a southern diioeliou al'Uig t!u; coast troin Uio Janciio 
to iiio St. Pedro; lastly, a third cliain, that of Malogropo, 
extends towanls lh(‘ Compos-Paresis, a large re.^ervoir ot water, 
which, during the rainy season, tmiplics itself into the Amazon 
and La Plata. 

The third division of mountains is cuinposed of those ^'hich 
arise near lake Parima, and lorni the centre ot Ciinana. 1 his 
central point has not hitherto bet n .>uilieieiitly explon^d; veiy 
little also is known ot the chain wluiii ajipears to stieteh east¬ 
ward towards Cape Nortli; but some iinpoiLant infounatiou 
has been furnished us by Don Santos, Don Solano, and M. dt; 
Humboldt, respecting the chain wliich extends towards the 
Oroonoko. This series, according to them, is entensite, but 
not very elevated. To the south-west it is lo.-'i in unexlcnsisc 

IlELMb.] M 
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plain, where the ‘waters of the Oroonoko and those of the 
Amazon form communications, particularly with a branch of 
the river Casiquiari. This circumstance alone may servo to 
show, that there docs not exist one unintcarupted chain to the 
Andes, as some might be led to inler from one of the letters 
of Humboldt oil this subject. ^Jliere can, in fact, only be an 
abrupt descent fiom one plain to another; in which way are 
formed, it should seem, the cataracts of llic Oroonoko. 

Thus, it is evident, that the llin^c oxlcnsive plains, viz. that 
through Avhich the Oroonoko ilows, that whlih the Amazon 
crosses, and that which is watered by La Plata, are in contact 
with each other. Hence it woulri not be a diHicult undertaking 
to establish a communication, by means oi' navigable canals, 
from the mouth of the Oroonoko Buenos Ayres. 

To the general view of the conligur.ttion of the Amcricaw 
mountains, may be added some ^.letails, wncdi we owe to the 
indefatigable labours of several distinguished travellers, par¬ 
ticularly Condamine, Bougucr, ami Humboldt. 

In the moiuitaliious chain winch borders the northern coast of 
Terra Firma, is situated the lake of Valencia, which particularly 
attracted the attention of jVI. Iliunboldt, by wliom wc are 
informed that it exhibits a similar appearance to the celebrated 
lake of Geneva, with this dilferenc*', lliat it is embellished 
with all the luxuriance of vegetation peculiar to the torrid zone. 
The height of this range is estimated at from six hundred to 
eight hundred toises abo\e the level of the sea. I'he plains, 
which extend to its base, arc lr<nn 100 to 260 toises. But 


there are detached mountains, which rise to a prodigious height; 
for example, the altitude of Sierni \cvtiflfi of Alerida is 2,350, 


and that of the of Carraccas 2,3if) toises. Tlieir sum¬ 


mits are covered with jiiTja Uial snows, and Iroiii them proceed 
torrents of hot liqutiied substances, sonif:times attended with 
earthquakes. This chain is more precipitous towards llie nurlli 
than to the south ; in the iSi/la there is a dreadful precipice, 
upwards of 1,300 toises in height. 

The rocks of this chain are composed of gfnip and ///dv/rcows 
schktuSf as in the inferior division of the Andes; these sub¬ 
stances are frequently disj>esed in strata from two to three feel 
in thickness, and contain large crystals of feld.sjiath; in tht' 
micaceous schistus are often contained red garnets, as well as 
other matteis; and in the gneip of the mountain D’Avila, 
green garnets arc not unfrequently found, and sonictlmes also 
noducls of granite. Towards the south the chain is partly com¬ 
posed of calcareous mountains, whicli sometimes rise to a 
greater height than the primitive mountains. In this range we 
atli^o meet with rocks of veined serpentine bluish steatites, ifec. 






The chain of Guiana^ or the mountains towards JLake Parima, 
do not rise to the same elevation us the former. According to 
the osliinatc of M. Humboldt, the mountain of Duida, near the 
Emeralds, is \S23 toises in height. Tliis majestic nioimtain, 
from which are constantly ejected flames towards the end of 
the rainy season, surmounts an extensive plain, covered with 
palni-ti’ees and ananas. It is wholly composed of gneip, mica¬ 
ceous scliistus, slate, and amphibole. Throughout this chain, 
granite a]>pears predominant. The rocks reputed primitive and 
secondary, are here arranged in a very singular order. 'Fhe mas¬ 
ses of talc, or shining mica, with which the chain of Purina 
abounds, have given rise to the fabulous tradition of El Dorado, 
or a countrj^ of gold. 

On the road to Los Llanos, leading to the Andes of Peru, 
lie immense deserts, similar to those of Africa; where, in eon- 
sequance of the reflection of the heat from the sand, Roaumur^s 
thermometer usually ascends lo 33, or sometimes even to 37 
deg. in the shade. '^Pliroughout an extent of more than 6,000 
square miles, scarcely a single inequality on the surface of the 
ground can be perceived. Being wholly destitute of vegetation, 
during the dry season this sandy plain exhibits ih'* appcarauce of 
a vast ocean, and aflbrds only a shelter lo crocodiles and ser¬ 
pents of diiForent kinds. The traveller, in pursuing his way 
through this dreary regioi^has no other guide than the course 
of the stars, and the truul^of a few dccayt^d trees. 

It was through these deserts tliat M. Iliunboldt and Bonp- 
laud pursued their journey to the upper Oroonoko; but on their 
way lo Quito they went by St. Martha, and ascended the mag¬ 
nificent liver of Madelaim*, passing by the city of Santa Fe of 
Bogota, wijicii stands 13()() luises above the level of the sea. 
From this part of the country, which M. Humboldt describes 
as a perfect desert, they proceeded to Popayan by the way of 
Buga, ami crossing the delightful valley of Cauca, they visited 


the mines of Flatina, in the mountain of Chaca. 

This indefatigable naturalist likewise ^visited the basaltic 
mountains of Julusinto, and the craters of the volcano of Pu- 
race, which, at that time, ejected, with a dreadful noise, vo¬ 
lumes of hydro-sulpliureous vapours. The tempciatiire of the 
vallies King at the foot of this mountain is said to be extremely 
mild.and delightful; the range of Reanmer’s thermometer being 
from 17 to JO deg. This neighbourhood abounds with beautiful 
porphyry granites, w hich arc generally found in the form of small 
cohnnus. In the province of Paste, which coaiprelieuds the 
environs of Guaeluiral of 'I’ugueres, lies nii immense frozen and 
barren plain, ulmosl suirounded with volcanoes, wdiicli conti 
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Dually throw out clouds of smoke so as to darken the surround¬ 
ing atniosphpre. '^I’he unfortunate inhabitants of these deserts 
have no other food than a species of potatoes, termed by them 
palates. In 1800 the total failure of this their only crop ro 
iluccd them to such a state of wretchedness, as forced them to 
ascend the mountains, and to devour the trunks of a small tree 
or shrub, named nehapeUa.; but as the bears of the Andes feed 
upon this small tree, the victims of famine were fiequ*"ntly even 
tleprivcd hy these animals of the only resource they had left to 
prolong their miserable existence- Near the small Indian village 
of Voisaco, situate 1^70 toise.s abo\e the level of the sea, is 
found, in great abundance, a red porphyry, with an argillaceous 
mclosing vitreous and corneous feldspath, which pos¬ 
sesses all tlie properties of the serpentine of Montichtel, in 
Ti anconia. 

M- llumholdt, who visited the city of Quito in 180<2, 
describes the eflects produced in its vicinity by the dreadtid 
earthqu ke which ocrinr4‘din ’i7!)7. Quito,” sa\3 this tia- 
vellcr, '' is a handsome city, hut the atmosphere is always cloudv ; 
the neighbouring mountains are only covered with a seaut) ver- 
<lure, and the cold is very considerable The tremendous eaith- 
quake of February, 1797> wliich desolated the whole province, 
imd swallowed up from .‘35 to 40,(XK.) individuals, was also fatal 
to the inhabitants of this capital- Such was (he change pro¬ 
duced by it on the temperature of tire air, that Reaumur’s tlier- 
mometer, which at prestnt fluctuates from 4 to 10 deg. and 
rarely ascends to U) or 17 deg. constantly stood, previous to 
that catastrojiho, at 15 or 1() deg. Since this period, iikew'i.se, 
the province under consideiation has been constantly subject to 
juoie or less violent sliocks ; and it is not improliable that ail 
the elevated part of it forms a single volcano. The niountaitis 
of Cotopaxi and Pichinclra are only small summits, of which 
the craters form the different funm'ls, all tenniuatinir in the same 
cavity. The earthquake of I7!)7 uufortmialely affoids but too 
convincing a proof of the justness of this livpothesis, smee dur¬ 
ing that dreadful occunvuce, the earth opon^'.d in all directions, 
and ejecU'd sul|>lmi, water, 6ic. Notwithstanding the recollec¬ 
tion of this aflluting event, and the probability of a nxmrente 
of siinilai* d.^igers, tins inhahilants of Quito are said to be ga\, 
lively, and au.i ible ; their city is the abode of luxury and vo- 
luptuousues.:, and in no other place can there !>e displavcd a 
more decided taste for an, isenieiits of every (It sn ipiion.” 

During hi?> slay in Quito, M. Ilmnboldt al:-o vi.sited llic crater 
of Pinchincha, vvhi(‘!i had formerly been examJiK'd by Coiida- 
miiic. From tin: sitles of this crater rise thret* p\raniidal racks, 
from which tin* snow has been inelu d by the heat of the vapours 
coiithulally issuing bom the monih of the volcanoes. In order 
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to examine more arcumtely the bottom of the crater, M.Tlum* 
bo*dt asMinic’d a pr 'Oe posture : and it is impossible, he observes, 
for imagination to conceive a nioie dismal and terrifying picture 
lliaii presented itself to his view. The mouth of the volcano 
formed a circular oj)timig nearly three miles in circumference, 
o*' v\hich the un;gc<{ tr.d poj]>endicular sides were covered with 
snow tovMirds the top: the inteii"r was of a deep black, and so 
immense was this giilph, that he could distinguish the summits 
of several mountains contained within it. Their tops seemed 
to b(' two or three I'undred toises beneath the point where he 
stood ; hence wc may judge at what depth their base must l)e 
placed. M. Humboldt is of opinion that the bottom of this 
crater is on a level With ihe city of Quit#. 

M. la Connainiae, during his stay in j^America, ascended the 
vo!(mic mountain of Ai.dsanna to the height of *2470 toises, 
Avhich point lAf. IJnrnholdt was not al>le to pass; but in the 
nnnidi tif June 180*2, lie succeeded in ascending as high up the 
C*'nni)o: n >/ is i toises. In both cases such w'as the rarity 
ot llic air tliatlhe hhud aiishcd from his nose, month, and ears. 
Joining hi^ shou slay upnu the latter mountain lie was enveloped 
in a thick mist, uhicli sumerimes dispersed for a moment, so as 
to display to him the Irighlf'ul abyss bencalh his feet. No ani¬ 
mated creature, not even the condor, which in Antisanna ho- 
vi rerl continually over Ins head, apjicarcd in this alpine regimi to 
(livtrsiiY the dreary scene. Fioin a tiiironoinetiical measure- 
iiu'iit, taken by M. llumboldl, at two different limes, the height 
of the C/iifnbomro IS toises. '^Jliis colossal mountain, like 

all llie other high mountains of the Andt's, is not composed of 
granite, imt of porphyry, from the bast'to the summit; and the 
porphvrv is toises in thickness. According to UongutT, 

the liiH' beyond which lies peipetual snow, is 2440 toises above 
the levt'l of tlie sea. Humboldt has not, so far as wc know', 
given any opinion on this point. The volcano of Cotupai 'i^ 
situated lo the south-ojist of Quito, must be at least 18,f)00 feet 
ill lieight. The is likewise vcjy elevated; but the 

Andos rest on a very high base, so that esliinated separately, 
th <7 do not equal the Alps in height; but when measured from 
tlic level of the sea, their elevation is infinitely greater. 

The Andes of Chili appear to he equal in point of altitude 
to those of IVru: their nature, however, is less known, though 
fiom all tlio information we have been able to collect on this 
subject, volcanoes sccni to be equally imnicruus in this as in the 
foimer chain of mountains. 


NTN CRALS. 

All TiavcIU'i^ agree respecting the mincralogical riches of 
i^oulh Aiueiica; !nan\ of the provinces of v^deli abound lu 

/* ) 






mines of native j;oId. In this country the silver mincer 
are, ho-vtcver, still more uiunerous and more productive than 
those of gblff, and bcinj? more easily wrought, have chiefly en¬ 
gaged the attention of the colonists. But it would be heio su¬ 
perfluous to enter info ;uiy details respecting a subject so fully 
and ably treated on iu lb® preceding part of this work. 

Mercury, plafina, copper, lead, and various other minerals. 


as will be seen from the aci:ount of M. Helms, arc likewise 


common to various parts of South America. 

During the reign of llu; Incas, among other precious stones, 
mieralds arc said to liavc abouiidt^d on the coast of Mania, and 


in the government of Atacanin: and it is affirmed that some 
valuable mines of this pn^ious stone are still known to the In¬ 
dians of these parts, but which they conceal, through the dread 
of being compelled to w ork them. 

The emeralds found at this day in the sepulchres, arc fashioned 
into circular, cylindrical, conical, and other forms, and are per¬ 
forated with great nicety; but what methods were employed by 
the natives for this purpose, remain unknown. 


TEMPERATURE AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTIOKS. 


Climate, it is wt ll known, does not wholly depend on the de¬ 
gree of latitude in which any place is situated, but on various 
other causes, such as the groatm* or less elevation of the ground, 
the nature of the soil, the proxiniiLy of seas and rivers, and the 
scarcity and abundance of forests, &c. Thus it is that we meet 
with different zones and climates in the chain of the Andes, so 
that while winter prevails ii» the vallios, .summer reigns in the 
more elevated regions. Thus also the lainy and the dry season 
occur at different times, indifferent place.s, siparated only from 
each other l>y a few leagues. In general the countries towards 
the east of the Andes, are subject to violent rain», while on the 
contrary those to the west, being shelu^ied b> high mountains, 
which impede the progress of the clouds, enjoy a dry atmo¬ 
sphere, the serenity of wbiclr is never disturbed by violent rains, 
tempests, nor tlmnder-storm.s. 

I’rom the relation of different travellers it appears, that in 
the vicinity of the coast are produced many of the fruits and 
vegetable! peculiar to tropical climates, such as the cabbage 
j)alm, cocoa tree, the cotton tree, the pine-apple, ginger, 
tunnel^, the banana, the sugar-cane, &c.; while in the interior 
and Miorc temperate regions, and on the borders of the Andes, 
plants and vegetables of a more hardy nature grow' and flourislk. 

,, A country, inde<d, of such vast extent as South America, 
on each siilo of ihe equator, and possessing a variety of 
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s^pijls iajs Si9 climates^ must necessarily contain many tliouaand 
(ii])ecimens of plants and vegetables, which are either wlxiUy 
unknc^wii to us, or with whicli we are as yet very imperfectly 
acquainted. Hence the number of new species and genera which 
M. Humboldt, and his able coadjutor, have recenlJLy discoV'er^d, 
will not appear surprising when wc consider that they traversed 
the iutorior of America, from Carraccas to the frontiers of Bra* 
zil, a great portion of which had never before been explored 1^ 
any botanist. 

Besides nrany otlirr curious plants, they discovered a new 
genus of the family of palms, to which they have given the 
name CV/ury/o/i, from its singular property of aft’ordiug wax. 
This plant is only found on llic momitains of Quindiu, situated in 
40 N. lat. These mountains, we are informed, consist of 
granite and micaceous schistus. Trojncul plants in geaieral do 
not vegetate at a greater height than oOO ttnscs above the level of’ 
the sea; it is siiigular, therefore, that the wax-palm is never 
found below yoO, and that it grows in great prolusion at 1450 
toises, where the jnean Uanpcniture is from (ifi to t)S of Faliiv 
It soiuetimos also springs up and tlu ivos in regions KXK) toLsos 
higher, and in a temperature SO deg. below that in vvhich any 
other of the same trib(? or familv are to be found. 

The wax-palm to the prodigious height of 180 feet, and 
its lea\es are t>ventv feet in length. Ant>ther remarkable cii^ 
cinustauce in the economy of this tree J^, t!»e secreted matter 
with whicli its tnuik isco\ered, to the thickness of nearly two 
inches. This substance, according to the aiialvsis of Vaugiielin, 
consists of t\vo-tlurds of rosin, and one of wax. Jleing ex-- 
Ireiiielv inflanunable, it is employed by the nativc-i in ronjunetiou 
with one tim'd of tallow, in tlie manufaetinc ol * undies. 

The C(inl(uui uHudura is another large tree, whicli w’ould 
appear to he well calculated for slnp^huihhng and similar pur¬ 
poses; it is cliieHv remarkable for the sli(»ng smell of garlie 
which exiiales from tlie leaves, and even t'ue wvxtd when green. 
A spei'ies ot wild eofb'e, co//V»/ /vue//^o.sv/, ^rows on tin? woody 
niouiitains in tue int<’nor; its liernes are employed in the same 
manner as of tlnj ciillivated species. Various kinds of 

peppei aboimil in these conutries; Nl. Humboldt enumerates 
not leuor than Iweiitv-four sp('cks, and live or six of capsicum, 
w hicli aie held m at csLlmution by the natives of Peru. 

Tobacco ami jidap arc aNo, we are informed, very common^ 
cspeciafly tlie sniiill woods a! die foot of the Andes, aswell.is 
u vaiiety of beautiful flower.- and shrubs indigenous to the comi¬ 
ty, am! numy of whicli, sucli as a/ZceoAr/vV;, Hi/tk? Ivng^ida/uf^ 
i^.e. See. embellish the gardeui and gictn-houses in Bmopc. 

The banks of the Oiouiioko arc covered v>ith almost impe- 
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netrable forests, particularly of the Aevea, lecythis, and the 
lavrus cinnanwides. 

The forests of Turbaco, near St. Martha, where M. Hum¬ 
boldt passed a few weeks, are ornamented with the Tohtifera, 
jiftacardiumf and the Cavanillesca of the Peruvian botanists, 
ill ascending the river Madelainc, he observed, among a pro¬ 
lusion of other rare and beautiful plants, the dychotria emeticn, 
of which the roots arc employed as a substitute for ipecacuanha 
by the inhabitants of Carthagena. M. Bonpland^ during an ex¬ 
cursion which he made to the forests in the neighbourhood of 
Jaeu^ likewise found a profusion of valuable plants^ among 
which may be mentioned a species of the Jacqtdnia, and one 
of the Cinchona, lliis last, which is accurately described by 
Bonplaud, he ascertained to be the very cinchona delineated by 
C^miamine; it is characterized by the pits or holes at tlie roots 
of the large nerves of the leaves. Our limit.*? do not, however, 
permit us to enumerate more particularly the valuable botanical 
discoveries made by these indefatigable naturalists, in the course 
of their travels through South America; suffice it here to observe, 
that every region which they explored, was fouixl by them to 
abound with a profusion of new and rare vegetables. 


Thf Il(fitor has been favoured ht/ an aynuent Notary Public zi'itb a cornel 
StatcTfkfnt of the Monika* op AccocNr made use of m Spantsh Auitriea. 

In all tlie Spiniish domiiiioHs of North aiirl South Ainrnt :i, nrr 

kept iuof 8 rca/fSy subdivided into j-ixtccii parts, ami also iulo 31 
JUluraeedis dc Plata Mtiicunos, 


COINS*. 

Of Gold. Doubloons of 8 escudos dc o/o, wiili hiilvcs and quiirtn*" m 
tlip surne proportion. 

Of SiLVi.p. JJollarSy or pcsns-mcricanos, of 8 rcales^ with iuilvcs ijuu:- 
ter^, eighths (or realcs), and sixtocnlh'i, in tlu* same propoitinu. 

'J'be\aln<' of the* alcove coins depend:- on th<' riirrent j)i ice of pold .niid 
fill! r, ^^]l^urIle g(‘ld is nr 3l. Ifs. lO^d. per o/. fllu* Alint pnre', rne 
new deuhiooji ia worth .Si, 6s. nearly; and when siher is at ed. per uz, 

(Uh* iSliTjt pnee), tiie doliar is v-nth 4?. e^d. nearly. 

I'rt.ni tins pioportion t!)c\.ilue of the aliove coins may he calculated aJ 
any ottier price. ''I'hus if ptjhl Ix' sold for 4l. per o/., sav, 

As, 3l. 17s. jO'.'l : .‘:l. 6s. . li. : 3l. 7s. 9{d,^ ihc value of the dou¬ 
bloon. 

And if silver he at .^s. 4d. per o/. sny, 

As, As- 4s. -I^d. ; : -Id, : U, 7*d.* . the vtiluc of tlie dollar 

N. 75. *The and Mcasuirs of iSpattt^h America arc the same ns 

those of Oid Spain. 
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1 HK foUowhigjpages Jiaving beea wr 
for the author’s oWn amusement) ast} i 
cuiiosity of a few of his faends, w^ttou 
idea ot their e\w’ coming before tbc'\ 
thinks it necessary to apologize fpt ligp ^ , 
m wlijch he has passed over many of th<5^ subJisSts 
that occupy a great part of the iiairative m most 
\ oyages. Ke\ er having bedn^fble bimseif to derive 
much entertainment fiom reading aceotmts of the 
monotonous transactions of a ship at sea; such a^, 
“ P. ditto weather; employed ddcasbnal^ f, Jje 
has, on that account, noticed only a very -tiW of the 
pniicipal occuireuceS on that eie^nfi 

Whlhiespect to the shore, he haa 
to light d^icrtptae -fetches of the 
semes and ciinous objccls which prese 
the C} e of the cursoi v visitoi, without h 
into the Imtori^, pqititcs, or cmtipmrce 

touched at These sketches therefore aj _ 

graphical, and clajm no pretension to tidier- 

lation, learned disquisition, oi,deep invqsti|;ath3Bb. 

Ill such a beaten tract as that to 
it.may well be supposed, tliat many of the descrip* 
turns aiid obseivations have been anticipated by those 
who have gone befoie. Nevertheless, as these‘were 
copied fioni nature, not from b<>ok>^ imd as different 
people see the same objects thrOtt|^ different media, 
and consequently expressj^ |heinSelves in a vauetj of 
ways; so these sketches may still afford some entei Mh-’ * 
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a 

If 

U€ 

ves' to 
er diving 
places 
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tncnt to the general reader; but particularly to those 
who may visit the places tliercin described, and have 
an Opportunity of comparing the copies with the 
originals. 

the language and stylei indeed, he fears that 
many inaccuracies and much roughness will appear. 
Fox these, he has no reasonable apology to make, 
unless it is considered that these pieces were written 
in a very'desultory manner, often on a rude and 
boisterous element, and continually interrupted by 
professional duties. 

lie has therefore to request tlte reader, when he 
meets, with any thing that offends his ear, to re¬ 
member that, 

Far from the Muses' academic grove, 

’Twas his the vast and trackless deep to rove. 

Alternate change of climate had he known, 

And felt the tleice extremes of either zone : 

Where polar skies congeal ih’ cteiiml snow. 

Or cqiunuctial suns for ever glow j 
From regions where Peruvian bilious roar, 

To tlie bleak coast of savage Labrador.” 


tendon, 1 , 1806 . 




IV 

INDIA. CHINA, &c. 


DLP^.R'IURE. 

On the ^Jith of May, 1803, a king's im>>sengtr came bn iHulP 
board his Majesty’s ship Caroline, then lying in ( ork harboui, , 

bearing sealed ouhis, (to be opined in a certain latitude)'and 
the Declination ot IVai with IVaiiti, &c. 

Wc imnicdiattly got uiidei weigh, and tis the wlndit hung fjom 
the S. W. we stood ovei towards the Bay of^'Btscay, putting 
every thing in readiness to give Mounsieiii a warjitt tlSIi^tionatthe 
coinniencement oi hostilities, iti cose we shbwd ‘fall nt with 
him, and uitertuning no small sanguine hopes <Nf partaking ot 
Foitune’s tavours at this propitious crisis. 

rRr.NCH MtncinNT vpssri. 

About 11 o’clock at night, a vessel suddenly hove m siglit, 2S. 
and so near us that he hailtd us in Iicncii, itquciting to know 
our longitude. We desired him to heave to, and we should send 
a boat on board, but not telislung tins answer, he attetuy^ed tp 
make oif, and obliged us to fire at him. 

On the captain’s coming aboaid he mforoied us he was from 
St. Domingo to Bourdeaux, laden with a cargo Of colonial pio* 
duce. We told him he was How so far out in his icckomnp, 
that he must give up all thoughts of prosecuting his intendtd 
voyage, for that we weie about to send a few British tdis on 
board, w ho would conduct him safe into port' 1 he spi iglitly 
FreQqhman, (who though he had po previous intimation of the 
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nnw dourly 5avv the state of affairs) afto? rcpoatuii* tli( 
ihiul f onynlilorv plu'a''e, “ FojUuic de piorrv/’ f.icotioudv lo- 
niaikt’d, that suie cnoiij;!] hr must hu\e brcn i onfoimdedly out 
in hih ntlonn^tii witnt ss the Diabk of a i^^jsdf \x.h, ho had 
made at hoit/* castno; an <.\jMChsi\e glautr at the iinpiuncuts 
ofuar r:m<^rd i omul the ilrcls. 

rp'm this lime until onr miivaJ at Madfua, little occurred 
norths of tiin.uk. 'Ihe uiKeitainU of oui rli miration, ami our 
h.ivnig onlv bun lifted out foi Chaniid Hivur, oIjligiMl ns to 
adopt as sliid a system of econoin\ uith le^peol to oiu ivatri, 
a'' uas compahbff' with the lxnhh of the ship’s lotnpany,—I’o 
answer this end, l!x‘\ ir not ronfined I > pruticniar allow- 
anrr, from a couv]cfi<m that t! ■ idea of in water 

p'UiculurJy, is not only lopniigaut to a mun’s mind, but that the 
irrt* rtion even (»n this circuuislamo, will « vtitr a kind of thiist 
and nx hnation toi luon than hr would othontise uxjuiio. At 
the scutdr-buK, iheiefoir, r\riy onr might diink as much as' he 
pleased, but no water vas snilned to be laktu fionillxm'e, 
except for the r\piess pnipose of cooLmg, or loi the use of the - 
sick. 


FOnO SW'TO, 

Jii/ie 9 , this dav discoveieo Poito ^anto, u *'n\dl tslaiu! to llie 

noifhwaid ol Madeira, and loiinJ oiu c l.ioixnm (ci ^ to iu^ m'iv 
roriKt. itapp* ns at ihr di't r it n <i\i oi h rams, m four 

or hvc Imuuixx s ot la'lxi \hoij'.n.d oJjajx ■>. On ap,noaclong 
marer, the and id.nvMia^ jiii n w v. Dminu; tlv; 

night we ran in bctwuu the riia^ and though 

it IS not \eiy common (ordiipb V> du so. 

AKKie \h A 1 M \ui Jit \, 

10. At day-hgbt this nioiimig, iound miiM Kes dose in with the 
noith-ta^t point of ^^adtn:l. As iIk' mui muse, llir whole 
pio^pectot Funchal, and the witronndmg vdlas chin^htSj 6cr. 
buist upon our view. This biy has i fiuK iomauti(‘and beau- 
tiliil appeaianre, 'Ihe^towm, IIjc houM^s otwlmli an all wlnti', 
and look icmaikably well, lies at flir bottom of the bay ; and 
the ground toinnng the cxtieniUifs (.1 thelattei, i^es at fust 
with u gradual, and afterwards wjth avtiy ^terp an’ent, m the 
loirn of an amphitheatre. From ih*'seu up to tlic strep part, 
tlie whole is covcicd witli Vineyards, villas, uirmgeu* churches, 
and runvents,iMiigai gradation, and tuiniiujijca njosl piclLUts{|uc 
hfUfjHup^ ; wlnx^ the steep clitls, tiowned willt trees of the most 
luvuiiant foliage, ami whuli from thtu gu.it heiglit, lieriueutly 
appear above the clouds, majesticaliy ciown the whole. 

Having, lor expedition sake,, UFpatched our boat a^ghore, 
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a letter, previous to our anclioring, they thought pioper to rs^i\Jrs'‘[ 
fire at her from tho;jhoro, and obliged ibe oilictT lo put bcick ' 

to the ship. ■ 

After coming to nij anchor ami saluting the foit> which was 
returned, the British Consul camo oa boiud, iuM’hose baige wc 
went on shore, ami pjoceeded to ihc Governors rcbidcnce to 
pay our respects to that geiitlemiUJ. 

Here we w^ailed nearly a quarter of an hour in llu? uiullence 
chamher, uhen al length the doors w ojjcii, and tiun* cnb'rt’d, 
with a profusion of bows, a splendidly (hes.icd geidk’iiiiuj, to 
whom we made our obelsHUco, as well as a t ouqjauy of tars couid 
l)e expected lo do : but what was our surpiise, after exjx^ndiug 
all our ^overnmeni when tlic geiitlcnian infoi’nu'd iis, 

that the Governor would unit on ns iinjnedijtelyi Wh stared at 
each other in silent coalu'^ion, lu ihc midst of which the Gover¬ 
nor actually eutmd, when a nu'sl Indicious interview took 
place. Our c^iplam could only speak J‘aigiisli; the fnnernor 
only ]k>itugue>e ! of course lliey stood making the must 
whimsical gestirui-aliou' at each oilier, until the Knglish Cun* 
bul (who, i believe, kept aloof to enjov tlie joke) at UngUi 
interfered, and enabk d them to coniauniicaU' llicji* ideas lo 
each otlur, while llie aid-de-eauip and we kept op the convei'- 
i-aliou us well a'' Uf eotdd in TreiRlu 


niN'C MAl, TOWN* 

^\o now separultd in oider to nimble ihnmdi the town, 
V^lneh i could M)ou penalM- to be like iiiost ikjrlu;::ueso 

tifies, haii.'bMinr rijuuiiii oulside, luil dkgusting uitliin! The 
MMcS van* iianovv ;ni(l(lii!\ ; ihe lu^iises high and incouveuiciil; 
with lh(‘ ui!i,i,'ntani> coirerpoiidiag, laggdi thottga tuudiy, and 
dntv diougii pi Mild. ' 

Knglishna ii in iieral, when lory get into u Catholic country, 

iin!nediabl\ \ e.it (In't oiueiil*-, nioua^lerks, iiud cIuiuIum, uoi I 

belu \{ llii oiivli ;ui\ parliruLn w neialion Iwi’iehgion.buiSMr.ieimie.s 
to satiM*) an idle orpeiliajn fwbicinis wors*’) to have 

asmer at thetr MipciNiUiOU. l!ove\ei tliat niav in*, we left 
very few piacis of the de-erijUunumexiduKd. 

They are (AtreoKh i:(:ul at the conventto Hoe an Cnghdi* 
man, and unniediateK exliihit their iiilificiji I'Murt-:, niul oilier 
cnriuMlle>, whkh he huw- at an exoi'ntunt prue: foi, how¬ 
ever the Iviiglish um betweelLed in gallaulrv by tlioiniiore pobte 
iieighbour.s, xd, wlu'ii iniiiiiaiv aifahs are oiMhe < ,ti pel, I’d 
ausivcr for U tlicy wd huu: the [ucfercucc (‘Vcii anuaig tiie 
fur rex.. 
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KjgftvnsiON TO niB IMtoCNTAlK. 

After secit^ all we could ifi the town, a paity of iw set out on 
ail exclusion to the Mouiltam Chuirfh 5 but not havnii; the 
jtfecaution to take a guide with its, we followed a viiong loute, 
and having to cross two deep ravines, it w’av with the utmost 
(iithc»lt\ and dangei that we got to thetc^ cit the moiintaun I'he 
suw hnin lien'c is extuMve and pictuifspie; the town, the 
foaiK, I^orto-Santo. and J>est*itas apfieanng all in distant pios- 
jiCct. Wo fWtrt. allowed to go thiough the church, which, like 
jBthei Catholicjihccs of worship, is coveiodw'ilh painfu^sre- 
pr^fintiug'^^'igis 111 sinpiaie. Having got some calalmhes 
of)Sane^ Ij fcA iok leave of this beautihil situation, and the padies 
thntocc^^g^^thinmg to town hy ilie propci beaten track, 
wlvu’h, howitief, Is a V0i‘y ateir> descci.t 

On bin* arrival ip town, we weie invitid to dine with the 
consul, where ^\e met siujal of the ptintiiril merchants, who 
st< iiied to itlish very much the s fCicly ol Jhilish tais ; so much 
soindifd, that m tl.e evening, wliui a little elated with the 
liiicc of the grape, seve1.1l oflhdii punpid into the boats and 
iviinc on board with us, wiuii they hat suiificing at the shrmc 
ot Haechui, till iht; ship \iab '^ome nnh s at sea. They gave us 
thae fheers, uhui paiUng m liuir boats, whuh wt utuined 
tioin the quarUr di ck. 

I'he appeal "Tire of Funthiil Bavlssfry Miviuldi bj nighty as 
\\<ll Im uuiiul by diiv: ti * lijus nsm" one o\er another, up to 
the MomUam hav* a vtry iMni; eftict. 


I ^ 

V X cr TM M F OT M M))- U ^ 

The 111 ol^iMsIand ih’SO deal ai.d sduhnons, thattlicrearc 
alua\5a of nualids liom tht noithtm parts of 

Fuiope.resulmg he^jiJ/Wspecially thost m\k) have pulmonic 
(OinidainlJt.-^lt is not, howe^tr, (\*inpted irom hvtrs and 
' otlh rfontinmitl diseases* foi I u in lold bv an Kn hdi pliyaicun, 
a resuh nt on the island, th it ilinnu the nioi ihs ol Stplembei and 
Oitolnr, 1802, it hid bnn vi'.itid b/ llu same i{ndeinu ca- 
i.nili ilkverwhuh made huchrasagts in llu months of December, 
J uunry, and Fcbinary foil wing, m iaigland and on the ton- 
tiiitnt. 


j], Wt took leave of ibis bi*nutjAiI island about <Icven o’clock 
at tUL,lil, and tht nc^t day found ou^otivts in the noitli-edst 
ti ariis. 

IJ. We this day discovert 1 Palma, one of the Canaiy islands, 
wliith IS so huh, tint itiruiv bcstriintaily 80 leagues oft, and 
in th( afternoon wt passed close to its wtbltrn side, with a fme 
S-kwi brt C7€. 
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RT N DOWN iriK N. C. TRADES. 

Nulblug c 111 Ik iiiorr pl(asHit,-ibau running donn the noith- 
4 east tiades, bitwcin Madciia and the Cauarus, rspiri i!Iv at this 
*(a^on, \\]icn the skits aic so bortue md fit u, md the teiupe- 
j lUnt of the an so luodeiate and liealtlu, tint the sick ind con- 
valestciits are sine to cxpciicnte a renovation ot health on this 
part of tjie passagt. 


1 SOS. 
June, 


SFE rUF Vh \K OI i\h LiUl I 

We this tUy hatl i sij;ht vl the lainous l\ak ot TcDeuef, whose 13^* 
lofty suiinint soars fai above the clouds 

Ciossed tlic liopic of Cuigcr, and about I the s^ynd 14, 

of someot TiitoiA dielis, annouiKid ilu approach pf Neplkne, 
who seldom fads to boaul such ships asc!i)Ssfl»s fronliei hue 
of 1 ns icntial dominions. i\t ^ P. M ht hailed us, and iin- 
mcdntcly came on boaid, attended b) Amphitnte and a tiaui of 
inaiuK deities 


ON TIlL LINK. 

On this occision, upwaids ot luu-llnidh of the officeis and 
shi[>*s coniptny weit uitiodiKf d loins hi^lnu ss^ ulun those who 
hrtd not Ind the hououi ot si t.n)» Inm beloii, most inpiiilv di ink 
hi linlth m i bumpei of lus uatue elemtut, tliu)u^h the 

icmrimdu ot ilu cfunioims, such is ablution, shivnig, ixi 
with the gu dcsl ,ood launotn, to tlic lubnitL itiduLon 'uid 
auuistnuntoi thi spi<i itois, couchidinp llicMh) wuh the utmost 
hdint}, lj > u 1 1 nUibiiUons oi tlu oHiLOiiiiino'ices, As 

‘‘ (I os in; ill I t< IS t ctjtinoiiv not very well known, 1 shall 
hticgi\< iskoUiif)! that humorous pioctss,^ 

\ pirticuln ill I < mild list ot all those tyh /6 c'lnuot pi\e 1 
sitisf u toiv it(.tnuii ot iIku liUiiig (rossod the line, Hpiadc oui, 
they nc tlua conuiKil m tlu iwcui decks, and up 01*0 

bv oiu into the want, wluu tlu appnatiis and pertoinuis aie 
ready to il( f ut tlum The dns^o ot jNepUine and his su te, 
on thib occasion, au tuil\ c,tot qiu long fiilr wit swabs b(- 
^patkicd with floiii, loninc c then tlowmg lo<U, while tlicir 
tacts aie daubed with icd otlm, and olhti colours, tint make 
them appe u hU dcitu s oi a still lowencgion ihcn tht sea. 

A huge tub of sdt w itci is now plaud undci one ot the giug- 
w i\s, with a stick CIO siiK li, which miv eisily be nnde to slip 
into tin w lU 1 on this the ta lu to bi shaved, 13 plac d, ind tl > 
bubti, wlioluspicviuusJ nn^t d up a pot lull of tu >t h'i 
ing, d itv LjKist bom the villtv uid some nlhei u uheats that 
shtll be uuiKhss btcais to t h. him somi (pit t jn (» ollu r 
whicli hf no soonei o[)tns his mouth to \\i \ d au he has the 
\ 0 \ VCL TO UlA, ike.] B 
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brush thru'^t in, and in fact finds himsdf instantly lathered from 
oar to tai with this odious composition! A piece of iion hoop, 
iiouhed with a file, and as rough as a saw, now reives tho place 
of a ia/(.r; with winch being shaved, or ratliei sciaped, the sig¬ 
nal is given, llic seal gives way, and down he tumbles into the 
tub of water! when pci haps 30 or 40 buckets are kept baling on 
him lioin the booins, boats, gaug-wajs, &c. &.c; this struggle 
contiiiiiuig soinotiines five or six minutes, betoie he gets clear 
fiom the M itti y oideal! 

-\s tlie sim was now near tlie tropic of Cancer, be was of course 
almost veiticoi at noon; and though to ns il appeared tolerably 
warm, yet it was not near so !u>l as wc afleiwaids felt il, when 
at a gieat distance from the mciidian sun. 


' MMCE THE CAPK WE VT HO ISLANDS. 

^ iff, \V(* this tnorning saw the land, winch piov^d to be the islau 
j of St. Nicholas, one of the Cape Verds: we were of comho 
consideiably out in onr reckoning; and as the winds then were, 
' we tlunii^ht it best 1o push througli a nairow jiassage between St, 
Nklinlas :mrl bt, Lucia, whidi vve effected by 4 P. M. The 
^ v^'catliei luu\ as is generally the case in the vicinity of islands 

within the Iroincs, was veiy havy, with diix^hng rain, and some¬ 
times luavy showers. 

At midnight passed the island of Brava, W'hich we could 
seal (fly discern, owing to the dnkiii^ss of the night. 

SiO. Jn ))iopoiti()n as we reciMled fioni the sun, the v^rnther ap¬ 
pealed to get hotter, tlu; theiTuometoi generally ranenig fjom 
76 to 8'] in the which v\c cciusuieied as a vetv gieat dt - 

* grec of heat (having passed a very seviie wiiUei ni baudand,) it 
was, however^Tnflmg to what we were dtsiiued to led aUu- 
wurds. 

23, At 4 A* M, this morning, (it beini» a pc 1 feet (aim,) it Ix'gan 
to lighten, vvilh^oml peals of thmidei; alter win* li, the ram lell 
in such torrents, that in an instant almost < very part ol the siiip 
wa'i completely clienched. By spreudng awnnig'>, we turned 
this to veiy good advantage, the sailors In those means obtaining 
plenh of frc.^iwatei to w^ashtheir<lollies, whidi, bythebve, was 
no iuiw<‘lcome piesent from t *e clouds at that tune, both lu iho 
oilicers anil men; ior ijie Hudderiness of oui dej).iiluie horn Eu- 
>v rope, j'uwtnted ns having any ihirg like a sufiicieni stock for uu 

India vovape. Hr re we lost the iiouh-ca^t bade, though m 
30' no:di I'ititiulc, vve could only account ior this iailuie by 
^ the sun being so far iioifh, 

/ 

t'OCPS Ol SOLEII, &C. 

^ B«Ivri'eu tlie y3J aiiJ 3uli of June, T\e had nothing but 
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calms, liRhtalrs, and hot sulti^ M( ill or, duiinc; mIiicIi tunr so- 
\*rd of the |Hople j^ot suk, Mitli hiUous coniplamts, and what 1 K 03 * 
aio called ''Cuup^ de SdIuI/ oi «ti(vktsot thosim, from hciu^ 
exposed to the lavs of that lumjnar\, Lsptciall) uhui asice p, on* ^ 

of the top nun, iheufoie, who l<il asleip m llu i^nddie of the 
da), when aloft, was taken cxtitimlv dl with tin tfiiclionof 
the braiu, winch rendered him loj a hlioil lime dilnn n , but tn 
blecdiifg, andolhei * vadnUous, lie rec' cud, as did all llic othns, 

It would, hoMcvtr, be idvisibk, I think, loi juuplt it niovinj^ 
finm a cold to a hot c limaU , to take ctitain opt niujf nu dicuu 
which might bo a gieat lueaui ol pjt\eiituio ni un at thoot little 
illnesses that octui so tiequentlv on this o<tiuitni 

We now lu^in to e:*t tht tail of the S. 11 ti ults, though 5 30. 

Ol 6 dfijiets to till uoithwaidol tlie luu this, however, is not 
uncommon at tliu seabou of the )e(n, when the sun is on the 
trojnc of Cancel. 


CHOSS TUF EOUATOR. 

Hr 

Cios5(d the tfjuator, with due lesptcts to Neptune, wlionow 
took Ills iniil lease of us, the djuuuKtul Ijauking all othei Imes 
on the globe. 

IJLVlflN or CUE MORMNCS AND LVCNINOS IN THCblJ 

I AT M UOl S. 

Uetween th( pinlkls of U)'^ N md 5 *^ S. the eseniiigs ind 
morniniis it lln*? period wut suigulul) bianlilnl m tiie afttr- 
iKxnb, ] tilKulutv as tlu sun appioadud the vvestuu hoivon, 
till (SMindict of fiuta'^tu clouds, tinned by the betting n>s, 
tl) it ho\tj» (j 1 amd him as he dipt Ins orb in the ocean, brought 
to irmid '-onu ol lhos< luauUful dtsaiptions of Thomson, lU 
whidi lie h lb p mill d tin salting sun so mmntabfy, 

— —--—Ills (to\\ Ill'll d orb, 

Nil )t lu ilmn^ II > lU aniiu t wz w inittli, 

** All i Ml ll (ll I JTN \ 111 II L\ 

“ 1 f ht iiprUclu i rin h i f s r >bcs of’iirnt.ii, 

Fiw loUM into I o i Uc pts, 

Tfie (beam of w iki u v ^ 

--^ riio slutt nc cluudB, 

** \ss( nibl^ f z^'iy, i iidi v i roiib U uu, 

** Ifi ilj diL r pomp ittciid I ^ sLttm* chore 

]ii ruinung down the S K trades, the climate «o tempe¬ 
rate, and the air so salubuou'', thit wc had scarce Ij sick man 
m the ship. 

3J S 
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ISOl WhaEF.S.—ALBICORE.—ALBATPOSS r.S. 

■ Jul}/. Sharks^ albicorc, and turtle, M’crt; noM' frequently caught, and 
proved very great treats to the ship’s company. 

22 . We tills day, ior the first time on our voyaf;e, saw several iiiv 
inense larf;e whales, blowing and tumbling round m. The al¬ 
batross, loo, began to make his appearance; this is a very singular 
lat. 31 ),#. s the wings of which have several joints, andexteridsotne- 
times twelve feel from tip to tip. We caught them'with a 
hook and bait, which were allowed to trail at some distance 
astern, and at which they snapped in a vt-ry ravi^noiis manner. 

26 . A young-mnn hajjpening to fall over board this day, while the 
ship bad,great w^ay througfi the water, he went down before the 
boat could roach him: all the lime, however, that he kept above 
water, wa; could plainly perceive the aiiiatiosses darting down 
upon him, and we had little doubt but that ihoy injured him con¬ 
siderably ; as he was one of the best swimmers in the ship, and 
could have buoyed himself up a much longer time, had it not 
been for those voracious birds. This was the only life lost 
on the voyage. 

Fjoiti this time til! wo made the Cnne, MO had notliing but 
gales of wind from the bouthwnrd, witli a tremendous rolling sea 
in the baino direction; which caused the ship tr> labour so much, 
that we were coivstanlly drenched with water in every part; 
foiming a groit contrast wdth the velvet sailing m t!u- N. E. and 
S. trades. 


M.iKC TTir c\rr. 

?. By OiiC reckoning we now oaiM bes to Ijv in llie vicinitv 
of the Cape; and about njid*<l)v wi' oliMivrd a vtssel standing 
to tile southwilni, whitb wo tlnued, aiul c,i(>tiired, being :t 
Dutch man of war brig, procenling to Eaiavia, with inteiligi'iico 
oi the war. 

About II o’clock the sinnc ihglil, while regaling Mynheer 
'Mth .some orogvind pi]je^. we wue aioet ahly .snrprizod by ano^ 
tiu-r Dutchman, who uhnost fell on hoard of us: he pioved, 
V h(i\V( Vcr, rather better tlrn the fnsl, being laden w'illi a grxul 

cargo from Baiaviu to Altisterdam. W e dispalrlied l>oth vessels 
to St. }[(luia, and proceeded on our voyagi* witliout delay. 

We hridavicw this clay of tl»a( ce!el)rate(l prf)monltHT, tho 
C'ipe of Good Hope; and lh(mglMt is seJiiom passed without 
gales of wind, we nevrthelcss were'two days m si,ght of it, and 
almost bcealiued I’ao whole tniU'. i'lvcn iliis disiant prospect f)f 
a hostile .siiore was clieeimg to our eyes, aftei unr long route 
|[m Atlantic and .Vxilhfin ocean. 
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To ensure strong breezes ufter Iciivitig the Cape, we steered 
to the soiitliwaHl as far as .‘3So S. latitude, in which jvaiallel we IU03. 
ran down most of our longitude. This was hv far the most un- Jugust' 
pleasant part of our voyage, the weather was dreary and cold, ^' 
with almost constant gales of wind from tlie .N. W. and a pra- 
, digious sea right aft, which caused the ship to roll lua gangways 
in the water almost evciy time. 

None but those v\ho have experienced it, can form a just idett 
of the unpleasantness of nmniug a fortnight or three weaks be¬ 
fore the wind with a heavy sea; the conthiual agit§ilion prevent¬ 
ing one from receiving any thing like good lest oi sleep during 
that period!' 

Onr daily progression during this part of the passage, was from 

-oO to 260 miks a day, steering due cast. . , 

* \ ' 

TIIK ISLAND OV CKYLoK. 

Ilijvmji; {jot into the 70tli puiallel uf cn^i longitiule, we sluiped 
our course to the northward, and loll this storiny hiliUuh' ('t lhe 
Pacific oei'nii. We soon got into the S. VI. tnuh'S, and had no 
nioic (hsauieeable weuther, a fine hroeze wuftiui*'two 
hundred miles a day, and on the ni^hl of liie 4lli ol St jjlcinber 
we saw the iires tni tlic niountains ui t’c)len, after a very p,ood « . ^ ' 
passa_c;’e of one hundred and four days; without tlie !ea?>t ^ 

iiition fora lonj; vovaj^e, yel wiUutut losing a man In sicbuss, 
diniiiij this long inn of upwaids of thiitceii ihoitsand miles, 

There did not appear a .MuL'le ^-wuptoin of scut vy iluung ihl'i 
vovage; vihich may he aecouiued for, hy the (iiM.aphnc and 
deanliiit'':,, of tlu* ship’.s companv. i’or as to ryitiscoihnlics, llieit: 
werennK two or iliree east's of liuic juice on bjoaiil the diip; 
and llu‘y could ihA ia‘ of inuch cousoquener ! men. 

iMnch loo, i imiik, depends on keeping thfiki^en''-’ miiuh em- 
pioU'd (luring lone vo'.riges, in little auuifsenients aiul ly'Cti at ions, 
wiileli are not at all iucompiiliiilc with good discipline: cv< ry 
fmc nffeniooii tlic.ci'ore, llw dance coiiiiiieuced mider llu; hall • 

deck or gaiejuays, whidi v.a.s kept lip till ciidit o'clock, ddiiMi'.g 
iigcuciai exhilaiiilioii ol spints lliioiigh llic whole ol ihc crew. 

We this inoruiiig s.iw the laud, which proved to be the i’riar’s 
Ifood, a moimtaiii so called, from (he iTsemblaiice wliich the 
jveak of it bears to a hood; and ibdccitit seems to li.mg (wer on 
one side iii a very ciuimis maniici. 

During tins forcnoim wc, kept steeling along siioro, about two 
miles and a liaif dislanl bom it, not a little dcliglited with the 
pricspect, and line Iluvour fsoin the wmails. 


5 . 


6 . 
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WOI. ArrEARAT^CE OF CKYLON F|tOM THE SEA. 

. Th^* roast aloag this pait of Ceylcij (espcciallv ciosft to th« 

.slion',) vi iy much resembles live English between Yarmoutl^ and 
Ifiswieh; exix^pt that here anti th«rc aiorg x\m bitfch a|)i)ear 
g!oves of the cocoa-nut tree, interspersed with Indian huts, or 
as tlif'v are ( ailed bungiilows. Behind this, the sceiiery is truly 
, rotnanlir; thr hills and mountains rising; iutho wildest oidejr, and 
UHVst iwuiastif sHajres imaginable: abrupt precipice)^, pk-asanst 
vatlies, ihd'k, groves, towering difts, Jind lofty mouiUain»> all 
termijigled in *• iigular coiifusion/^ and dollied in mttuiea most 
verdimi ii\ciyl avoiding a delightful prospect and relief to the 
e\e, fatigued with the didl monotony of a long sou voyage. From 
the siiigidar ajipcurauce of some of those liilfs, niuriners have 
Ihm'h imlnred lo confer on them as vvhm'rdcal titles; such as the 
IViar’s Hood, Dromcd^tryoBack, and other vi*rioiis appellations, 
frojn their similitude to animals, 6tc. &i:, ! 

% 

t 

TIM N CO M A I. L K E H A It H O T: U, 

At da;-light tltis morning:, found ourselves dose in with Tiin- 
conialice harbour; but as the bud breric was blowing fresh oflf 
shore, it was ndd-da\ before we got to an amlior in Back bay. 

'J'lic appearance ol’ this place is very pleasant hoin the &ea; the 
harbour is one of die most capacious' in the world; the stirround- 
country covered with trees of the most huiuiaut foliage; 
?iiid I'lag-stalV point, a promoutoiy that projects into the sea, 
;iud ( ud-i ill a peipendicuiui' jnccipn c, forms u line contrast wiib 
die smooth cspaiwiic of ocemt bdow. 

Close to ibis rock we anchored for n few Iuhus, in order to 
iimditiieiAiof the war to the shins; and tiasi mude. sail for 
Aladjas, 

While possing this day in sight of the IXmisli settlement of 
Tranquebur, we captured a F>tiidi sliip in baliast, b(;iuid to 
Codnn (tfi the Malabar coast. Slic had not h;ul.any lulelligciire 
of the w :u*, though^Admirul Linois, it seemed, had bctu appri'/^ 
<’(1 of tlnit event, as lu; had made his from Pondiclitrry 

K^adri some time bd'ore our arrival. 


TUK SEVEN PAOODAS. 

The only thing that attracted our atU ution on this coast, was m 
a^'senahlage of ruins, called the Sevi*n Pagodas, which are situ- 
a»ed on a little hill uf stone. Unit lises abruptly on the sra-shoro 
from the sunonudiug plain: nothing, however, like seven Pagmias 
can be distinguished, w lien viewed w ith a good glass; one or tw o 
only apj)ear, apparenlly li'^ing fioin the vestiges of other build- 
jugs, the whole having indeed uu antique unU venerable cast. 
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At night, tlio lightning was finqu(Nit, and cxce<vl!ngly vivifl 
over the land: iliis is generally the ras<^- in the S. W, moinioon. 

ANCHOn 1\ MADPAS DOADs/ 

This inoniiiig tame to an ancliur in Madi-as roads. 

The tijst ol)je(S that strikes the £uro})eMii on his arrival here, 
IS an extensive, beautiful, and very strong fort, bnill on the sea¬ 
side, iuxl containing liaiul^ome sijuapea, streets, clunclies, bar¬ 
racks, aixl other juihlio buildiugs. To the right <d'the fnit, and 
at a little di.stanoo from the beach, tliere is a j):irtuil view of nhat 
is calhidthe Black-towu, which takes its name not iioni tSie lino 
of the houses, but of tlie iuliabitanU, most of whom ai*te jieoplc 
Of colour, V ' 

'I'ho town itself has a very good apj)earance, the luniers bi ing 
built with porticoes, and flat roois, while the chunam gives tlieru 
that maible look, which adds so nnidi to their bcautv; from 
among these, the Hindoo temples, and spires of Armenian 
and Portuguese cliurches, are seen in manv places, shooting up io 
a cunsiderable height, and have a very good effect, 

COVERNMKM HOVSE.—nAHDKN UOt ShS.—NAUOB ’s 

I>At ACC. 

To the ri'^ht of Bliirk-tovvu, aiul close lo tlu' ))e:u:h, n(‘arlv t\ 
mile to the noilliward of the tort, there is ;i chain of huihliiig>, 
winch, from llu'ir magnificent aj^pcanmee, might veil iic lak<‘n 
for some I oval resilience; )et lliesc are nothing nio;e Uum dm 
ciistoni-hon''C. aiul the oliires of some of the lingiisli nierchanu ! 

C'arrying the eve to (he left, or soufhwurd of the foit, (lu* 
govciumei.'t pp'eiits itself, near the beach, and ubout a 
quarUn’ of a mile l;o:n the ‘'"ilulintr halteiy. !l is'COinpoM'd (d* 
two separate hinkiiiias, ciich of which is boautifiirhi itNclf; hut 
die oblique situation m winch the\ appear to stand, with revjun’t 
to eaeh othei, and the fort, i*:, in my opinion^ a considerable 
drawback from tlie effect of their perfijx'ctive view from die 
roads. • 

A little wav to tlie southward of die government huiec, stands 
the nabob of Arcol’s palace, so embedded m a grove of trees, 
that very little of it can bo seen from the sea. From lieucc, for 
five or six miles in everv dire^^tion, (he country is studded uitli 

J ' V ^ 

gentlemen's seats, cttlled “(laiden Houses/' which from iheir 
niarbledikc porticoes, and columiadcs, might at lust be taken fur 
JO many Ciicciaii temples. 


U 




nKSCltIt*TrON' OF THE MASSUIiAU TlOATS AT MAI)i: \S. 
As ship's boats never attempl lo land at this pl.ict\ iheie aie a 
Dumber of the country, or as they are called, Mas^nlah boat'i. 
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kept by tbr India goven'iment to attend on such ships as arc lying 
1803. in the roads; for the men of war there arc generally two, to 
, Sept. cross the surf to the ship’s boats, which lie at u grapnel outside. 

The Massulah boats are of very rude ronstmctioii; flat-bot¬ 
tomed, high, and the planks sewed together by a flbrous sub¬ 
stance, that gives the timbers great play while crossing the surf. 

7'luy are rowed liy eight or ten men, who sit upon narrow 
’thwarts, that cross from gunwale to gunwale; and use instead of 
common oars, long pieces of bamboo, to tlifi exlremitiesof which are 
tied small oval pieces of boards: with oiu- <if these pars lashed to 
the stern, the boat is steered, tlie man standing upon a little plat¬ 
form or quarter-deck raised abaft; before and bclo^v which, is the 
scat for tiu' passenger's. „ The luggage, &c. stows on a pined of 
brush-wood that lies in the bottom of the boat; which is gene¬ 
rally so leakv, that a boy is kept constrmily baling out the water. 
'Hh; men nrti perfectly naked, except a small piece of rag lied 
round their loins. 

'rtiu^ equqvpcci, they pull tow'ards the shore, with a song, whose 
haishno'i to the lauopcan ear no words can describe! 


CROSSING tht: suuf. 

As tho suif at fins si'ttlcmeut is perhaj>s llie greatest in the 
wiirld, ihcrt^ searcc'ly passes a inoiVii>on witinau the loss of several 
tlui settlers aie therefc'ie very av('rse to < rosdiig it. 

fu common weather, there are only two c»i‘ three di stinct suiTv, 
the outermost of whuh ii the largest, and most ilangenms; but 
iu had weather, and especially at the bicaking up of die mon¬ 
soons, the surf''sometimes bus been known to break as far out as 
wh('re the sjupslic at anchor. 

It is vervi^ro'-ting to see tlicsc Mcisadaiiljuats with the men 
lying on iheir-oars, on the ^'e^y verge ol' die surf, waiting, and 
carefully watching, till n veiT laigc one has broken close to theai> 
Mhtui they immediately pull in, with all their might, and with n 
united concert'of vocal music, dial might well livul the war-hoop 
of the American savages. 

IJy these means, they genorally contiive to puss the place where 
outer surf breaks in the interval between two surfs; when the 
danger is over. ^ 

This, however, was not the case the first time vve went ashore; 
for thofMassulah menf pushing in too soon, a tremendous swell 
took ns forward with amazing rapidity, and the iaatunt it broke 
beueath us, th« boat broached and we were immediately 
overwhelmed in the smf! When its rage a litde. subsided, we 
found the boat nearly full of water, but still on lit'c bottom; two 
or three of the intn, who had been thrown from ihcir .'^als over¬ 
board, iustuutly I t gained them, and fortunately got tlie boat’s 
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head round, before the next surf overtook us, which otherwise rw-MS 
would certainly have upset us. 180*3^ 

It has been a question, in which the greater danger consists **'if^^* 
the going on shore, or coming off? 1 am inclined to think the 
former is most dangerous, though boats are frequently lost in 
both operations. 

In going-towards the shore, these accidents generally happen 
by the broaching to of the boat \ and in going ofl', by a laige 
surf curling in over the bows of the boat, and swamping or stav*. 
ing her. 

At those periods, therfe are generally cataniaians altendiiig tlie 
Massulah boats, which are frequently instruineutid in saving the 
lives of Europeans, for which they get medals, tlmt they are 
not a little proud of. This vessel (if it deserves that name) is 
composed inerL-ly of three pieces of vrood, 10 or 1^2 feet in 
length, and lashed together vrilh pieces of rope; the middle piece 
is the largest, and somewhat lower in the water than the other 
two. On this therefore, the catamaran-men (generally two) sit 
actually on their heels, for their knee-joints are so flexible, that 
* they can bring every |>art of the back of the leg into contact 
with the under side of the thigh; so that their hip-bones rest ou 
their heels. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CAl’AMARANS. 

'I’hcir paddles are pieces of slit bamboo, three or four feet in 
length, and thus equipt they dash in through the surf, whieli 
sometimes upsets the catamaran, end over end; but they soon 
mount it again, having strings fastened to tlie timbers, and rolled 
round their wrists, so that they never can be thrown off to any 
great distance. ' 

It is highly entertaining to see these fellows manauivering their 
little vessel througli the surf; as soyn rfs a large one comes near 
them, they start upon their kgs, and leaning forward, plunge 
right through if: they arc not always, however, able to effect 
this; for sometimes it is so powerful, tliat iu upsets catamaran 
and all. 

It is as amusing to the spectator, as it is embarrassing to the 
stranger, to behold the crowds of dubaslies, cooleys, servants, 
&c. &c. that surround the latter, the iastant he sets his foot on 
shore, pestering him w'ith their certificates, and soliciting per¬ 
mission to attend upon mami. If he gets clear off the beach 
in a quarter of an hour, ho may think himself very lucky: and as 
he has generally occasion to repair to the Bazars, in quest of li¬ 
nen, light clothes, &c. &c. his palankeen is attended by a score 
of fellows; who, at each shop, cheat, wrangle, and at length 
fight about the profits! 

VOYAGE ro IN0(A,&C.] 


c 
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' nESCftTHiVP, SftKtrHES 

Every fti rival from Europe is a fresh harvest for blacky, which 
I 'lSOS. takes good care to gather iti; and every One, as soon as he 
S‘ Sent, touches terra firma, is a griffin, and consequently fair game. 

I’he scenes of contention, for employment, among those fel¬ 
lows, are sometimes highly ludicrous. The mixture of fuiy and 
fear, depicted in their countenances and gestures; their menacing 
attitudes; and above all, the torrents of unintelligible jai^on 
with which tin} bespatter each oiliei, would excite the risibi ity 
of a stoic! 


THK nnoAsHRs.—TriEtn impositions. 

It is, however, iiidispensibly necessary to ^lave a dubash, who 
transacts all business hi the jBazars, Jic. and who takes special 
care that no person but himself shall cheat you: which to be 
Slue, is onl) a negative kind of advantage, )et ‘‘of two evils, it 
is better to < boose the least.” 


ENVIRONS OF MADRAS. 

M e were a!)h' to make but a fevt' short excursions round the 
enviioris of the town for this time; Init vveio verv much pleased 
with thi‘ appearaiKCs of the garden-houses on the mount road. 
'\l)ove all, with the ga\ assemblage of our fail coimtiy-vvonieii; 
who everv rvtmiio spoil their elegant figures, and brilliant equi¬ 
pages, while faking the an on this pulilic promenade. 

M e went llirougli curiosity, to the nabob's palace, but were 
rieiiu'd admiffaiKc; there being an order by the governor in coun¬ 
cil, that no Emopean shall attempt to pass into the said pulaco, 
on pain of being sent to Europi\ 'rins pimisluncnt (if it may 
be called one) vve were told was acfiuiily inflicted on a geiilb- 
man who had the,ra>lmess to disobey the older: when some wag 
wrote in large chiracters, on the palace gate—“ Tke U oy to Ku- 
ropL .” 


NABOB OF ARCOT. 

ft seems the pvt-sent nabob has not nnidi tiouble in govern- 
iof bis dominions; the East India company, out of pure ^ood 
•nature, having taken the giu’c/oHcc cnliiely on themselves; .11111 
to shew their liberality and gcnerosiiv still fjirthcr, have allowed 
bitn a very comfortable siilary, to live on in his own castle, 
where he has even gwort/.s to attend upon him * 

'rhongh bis power is lints circmnsciibed, he is still paid cx- 
teiior muik-v ot respect; such as hoi'-ting the led Oag, and saluting 
Imn at tin- lort, vvlimi Ik* comes to pay any toinial visit. 

iVlaiiy st-uies me lobl of the ridiculous pride of some of the 
foimei n.ibobs; *-111 !i a, causing a hciald to piodaim, everyday 
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after dinner, that his highness liad dined; and that all other prin¬ 
ces, pohnitates, &c, in the woild, might now go and dine as 
soon as they pleased! 

, GREAT HEAT AT MADRAS. 

In most parts of India, hut at Madras particularly, you never 
can stir out, unless in a palankeen, or bandy: it being mostly a 
red sandy ground about this place; die rellectioii of the sun is 
dreadful, and coups de soleil are very frequently got, by walking 
Up from the beach to the Black-town. 

The palankeen is a very pleasant conveyance; and with eight 
bctirers, which are gener.aliy sufficient, will cost about ‘il rupees, 
or Os. O'd. per day. 


PROCEED To DENGAD. 

We this morning weighed anclior, in order to proceed to Ben¬ 
gal, with a small convoy of*Tndjamen; and exporicnccd a very 
tedious passage along the Coromandel coast, as it was now near 
^the breaking up of the S. W. monsoon; consequently we had 
frequent squalls, with Uiunder, lightning, and rain. 


THE MONSOONS, 

I need scarcely say, that in India the winds are periodic;)!; 
blowing six from one quaitcr, then shifting, and blowing the 
other six montlis in an opposite direction, 

hVoin the time the sim crosses the equator, on his way to C:in* 
cer, in March, until he returns back to »it in September, the 
S. W. monsoon prevails; and from September till March again, 
the JV. B. monsoon prevails. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that it blows exactly from 
the S. W. and N. K. iluring these jii'riods; there are very great 
modifications in lliis particular. I'or instance, in the course of 
the S. W. monsoon, the wind blows from all the points between 
south and west: and vice versa in the north-east monsoon. 

JS ow it is at the change, or breaking up Of these periodical 
winds, tiiat heavy gales,, and even hurricanes, happen in the Indian 
se:is; when the two monsoons seem to be conflicting witli eacli 
other. Alter they are fairly set in, however, the breeze is steady, 
the seas smooth, and the skies serene, with very few exceptions. 


ARRIVE IN THE RIVER GANGES. 

We this day got into muddy water, and .struck soundings on the 
Sand Heads, long dangerous shoals lying off the mouths of the 
Gang(;s, formed by the sand carried down with the rapid stream 
of that great river. 
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picoT sERvirr,. 

On account of the intricacy of the navigation here, there is 
Avhal is called the pilot service,” in Mliich young men serve a 
regular limited time; and then rise in rotation up to branch pi¬ 
lots; M hen theV get the command of a schooner, in which they 
realize, in a few years, a very comfortable independence- 

BfVER HOOGLY.—THE RAPIDITY OP THE TIDES IN THIS 

RIVER. 

AnchorcHl abroa.*;! of Kedgeree, a small village on the vvestern 
bank of tlie ITnogly. 

^riie river Ganges, like tiie Nile, long before it approaches 
the sea, separates into two great hranrhes, vhirh are afterwards 
subdivided, and enclose a large delta, or ti iangular space, called 
the Sunderbunds. 

'I’he western branch then takes the name of the Hoogly, on 
whose banks is seated Calcutta, the capital of Th ngal, and jesi- 
dence of the goveruyr-general; distant Ironi the .sea, about 90 
or 100 miles. 

Men of war generally lie at Kedgeree, or Diamond harbour; 
at tins latter place, which is .some 40 or .50 miles below Calcutta, 
the regular Indiamcn alveays moor, refit, and take in, or discharge 

their cargoes. „ r i 

Ships, liowcver, of any size, may lit; close to the walls of Cal- 

ciilta, nay, go perhaps an hundred miles above it: but tliey are 
first obliged to lighRn, in order to pass a bar th.al lies a little 
above Diamond harbour. 

The titles in tJiis river, particularly at full and ebange, are rapid 
beyond bt'Iief, forming, what are called “ lloais,” or “ Ihiies,” 
when the stream seems a.s if tumbling down a steep dtstent, 
doing great mischief among the boats, by iipM lling and running 
then”over each other! Sliip.s themselves are frequently di agged 
from their anchors, and dashed furiously aguiirst each other, at 
these periods. 

They attempt to account for these torrents, by .saCmg, they 
depend on the.other small rii^ers that open into the mam one, by 
bars; which at a certain time of the tide, allow the waters to rush 
out, all at oned, into the grand stream, and thereby so much 
increase its velocity. 




KEDGEREE. 

.,At Kedgeree only one Kuropean resides, who has the care of 
ihemost-olfice, and who supplies ships with vegetables, water, 
anid otluT nece.«saries. At this place, thereJore, we had an 
ata|)Ie allowance of all kinds of refreshments for the sick, such 
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as fruits, roots, &c. at the expence of government; fJd. |Kr man 
per diem being allowc'd for the number represented by the 
surgeon, as in need of such vegetables, and that to conl'uiue for 
a fortnigiit or longer, according to circunjstances. 

Wo liere got pine-apples, plantains, bananas, yams, oranges, 
cocoa-nuts, limes, shaddocks or ()omiiiilocs, guavas, Stc. Stc- &c. 
all extremely cheap ; three or four pine apples, for instance, cost 
only an ana, or I2d. English; and the others proportional. Fowls 
and ducks two rupees, or 5s. per dozen, gee.se three rupees, or 
7s, Gd. and all otiicr species of stock equally reasonable. 

The village is small, but tlie land around it level, and pro« 
ducing great quantities of rice; the fields being all laid under 
water at certain seasons of the year, by the ovcrllowiiig of the 
Ganges: hence ships Ivujg here, or in any part of the river 
indeed, Calcutta and Saugur, cxpcriaice great sicljicss, 

hi the moiitlis of July, August,und Sepfeniber, when the great 
periodical rains take pluce^ and the heats are excessive. 


^ SMALL CRAFT ON THE EIVEU. 

There is a wonderful variety of small craft constantly passing 
and leptissing on tliis river; from the elegant budgerovv that 
can ucconunodate the whole family of an European gentleman, 
down to the little boat, tliat serves to land a single person on 
the banks. 

They generally rise higl) abaft, where they have a shed con¬ 
structed of bamboos, and matted over; here the boatmen cat and 
fJeep : forw ui d they run out into a sharp pro>v, which glances 
up iVoni Lie water very gradually, and of course they are very 
low til this part. A platform of loose boards serves for a deck, 
on widt h the 'v>wvrs sit on their backsides,'with one leg ex¬ 
tend, d t.e deck, and the other bent, with the knee up to 
the breast, 

it is ivstoidsidn" whala lenaih of time these fellows will row 
witlujiit being fatigued; 1 have known them pull a boat from 
Saugtir to Calcutta, a clistance of nearly one hundred miles, 
w'iih only a few liour-s iutcrniission, and yet seemingly exerting 
thcnl.•^ Ives to tl«e utmost every stroke! 

Winle passing Saugur island, the fatal spot was pointed out 
to us''where Mr. iVlimro was carried oil' by the tiger.-—A bench 
is formed round the tree where he was sitting at die time this 
formidable animal sjuaiig upon him, and a small white flag 
used to be suspended from one of its branches. 


1803. 


ALI.IGAT,011S INFKST TITF. RIVCR. 

I’his river is very much infested with alligators, especially on 
^lio Kcilgerce side, where a month seldom passes without sqme 
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of tlip natnffr bt'ijig dcvonrtd by thr»c creatures. A 

]^3, trcek about a mile to the norths jrd oi the village, has been the 
huunt of on<; foi man)' yeajs, and mIio lias Ion;; h ndea‘4 Ininself 
fpripidablp lo llic noiglibourbood, by Ins d< piinlations and cnor- 
i^oi's si/c, bcniy:, it is s-iid, 128 oi JO feet m length ' 

Two ol us h.iwng landed hile in (he evening at Kedgeree, found 
it veiy difficult to prevail on two of tlio villagers to accompany ns 
.across this cievk, (o iMi. daefe'-on’s, the English losident, who 
Byes about two indis lioni thence : on our wav along the banU 
onho liver, we at one time, mar this creik, heaid a rvisthng 
among the jungle, at which our guides seemed so affrighted, that 
they weie on the point ot taking to their heels, and leaving ns to 
fiini our w ay as wo could. W e (hd not know the cause of this 
panic until we got to Mr. Jackson’s, when we weie infoimed 
that only two nights before this, a man had been destroyed by 
an alligator at the very spot where we beard d'e msthng noise. 

SINGl'LARirY IN THE MOTIONS OT IU L AtClGATOR’s 

JAWS. 

Some little time after this, I purchased a )ouiig one, about 
foul tit tin Ungtli, lioin a lishcnnau vvho had taught it lu bis 
net. Its tlguie fxceedingl) resembles the guana; and it like¬ 
wise Ijeais a considerable siipilitutle to the li/ai J . it could run 
Inii jlowly along the decks, vvith its lowei jaw t lose to them ; on 
piestnfing a stick, it would snap at, and la) hold of it vny rea¬ 
dily; theextmt lo which it would open ifs mouth on these ot- 
tasions, could not poissibly be effected by the filling of the 
low 11 }aw aloiif, wliuli, as 1 said btlore, it kept neaily in contact 
with the decks :~-l!ie two jaws theiefore, in this opeiation, 
.'•corned to ucede fioin each othei, like the blades of a pair ot 
sti'-'-ots wilt 11 opiiiing. 

As I I oiitmid that this appiarance might possibly give rise 
to the old opinion, that the upper jaw of the irocodile was 
movable, I e.\amiiied pai'ticulai iy t|ie head ot thi'. one after 
death, in the ffist place, there was no joi,nt or motion bi tween 
the upper jaw and the head, as the Jesuits at biain, vvho dis- 
sictcd this animal, have justly lemaikcd ; but they have not (if I 
recollect E fc lit) taken noUCi, of any peiuhanly, m the lower 
jaw's aiMj^tion with the bones of the head ; which is different 
fiom thj^f any other animal with which I am acquainted. 

ileie,, inst( ad of the head of (lie under jaw-bone being leceivi'd 
into u cavity in the bones of the skull, (as I behove is geucially 
the case) it is, on the coniraiy, a hollow ed out, to leieive an ai- 
tieiilati'ig proiess tiom the skull; as if tlie former was meant to 
III the tiKul point, and the latter the movable. 

The lact IS, that in tins animal, when opening Ins moutli to 
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liny great extent, while the lower jaw falfe, the strong muscles 
on the back of the neck, draw backwards th(' lieacl, and raise the 1803. 
upper jaw at the same time; this in all piubabilitv, first suggt si- 
iiig the idea ot the mobility of the crocodile’s upper jaw. 

Here, as usual, nature has aitlully adapted the stiuctiire to the 
pcctiliar functions of the animal. The alligator, whose logs aie 
very short, and whose jaws arc uncommonly long, (perhaps ono- 
fonrlli of his whole length) would not, when on slioie, be able 
to open his mouth to one half its liatnral extent, if the motion 
depended on the under jaw alone : for owii^ to the lowness of 
the animal’s body and head, tliis jaw, would come in eonlaet with 
tlie ground before the mouth was sufficiently extended, and 
therefore nature lias given it the powei of raising the uppoi jaw 
occasionally, with great ease. 

C\N TUKN QV\<K LIKE OTUKU ANIMAL‘«.'--tU3 KAV\GES 

ON T HE BANKS OF THK G ANGFb. 

Jt IS an moiioous opinion that this animal’s bu’k-bone is not 
«^iftirierilly HtAibk to allow of hK blioif wht n m piusmt 

' (»f his pre\; ami lliat therefore n man by taking a windiuj]; < *111 
uheu piir^uni, inii>hi easily elude him. I would not adM^e any 
one to tuist to tins niniKemic; though 1 brlieve the albi^ator 
seldom attemjils to (icuturc otherwise than by siiipns< ; 

tor this purpeViO lie frequently lies among the mud on the sliou^ 
ol this u\er, 01 in the (neks that open into i1, and when any 
ainiDari*^ passing iK’ai him, ho is almost suu oi seem mg him, *>u 
account of the grput length of his dcstrudhe jaw*?. He iie-t 
qucntly too thiovs lumsidf atims the boats lliat bawl np mto 
tliese cmks, and tens the pooi ckdeneeless lisheimaii to piect ^ 
in an instant, oi do'cs 10 the bottom of the iker with liuH,wlicie 
he devouis him at Ins leisuie! 

Dogs, especially of the Pinia kind, and jacialls tliat coiuc? 
down to the edge of the liver to dunk, very often fall a sarnfitu 
To the insidious alligator, who will lie (dose to the banks; and at 
ihuso times\eiy much resembles the tnnik of a free, oi pima ol 
floalipg wreck It is. said, that when ui puisuit, (which however 
IS seldom tlie c:im ) lie;j:cuerally eudeuvours to get abreast of the 
</bJcct, jud tlun by iruikiu'J, a sw(ep, with his extensive juwi, 
he seldom tails to spcute las m< lira. 

The teeth of tins animal cic terrible to behold! long, shaip, 
and inter-lockinu; with eath otlun, evincing hui being .solely 
carnivorous ; be^dts this, ibea* :ar two in the front of the low( r 
jaw, llian the jest, and whicii purco ihiough tin upptr 

juvv, toiuimr out at apcilnus ixai the no'-tnl^ that 
having once laid hold of his prey, there .> Inile iliaace of it;? 
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able to extricate itself afterwards from such engines of 
ZS03. destruction. 

Sept. 

THE SUNDERBUiVOS AND SATJGUR PARTICULARLY IN- 

rJESTKD WITH TIGERS. 

TTie banks of the river opposite to Kedgeree arc inhabited by 
animals equally as insidious^ and still more feiocious than the 
alligators. There are perhaps few places in tlic A\orld of equal 
space with the Sunderbunds, that are hO thu kly fenanled by wild 
beasts: man having seldom intruded on their haunts^ but left 
the undisturbed empire of the place to tliemseKes. 

It is somewhat singular, that though the tierce tiger claims 
here the sa\creign sway, and seems even to doly the human 
race itself, yet the peaceful timorous deer abounds in great 
plenty, under the very jaw's, as it wen., of this merciless Urant 
of the woods, whose fangs it is astonishing he can possibly 
escape! 

Ships' boats are sometimes sent asbore here, (Saugut) with 
parties of people to cut wood i and unles-t they are very vigilant 
' they will lose some of fhe men by the Ijgeis, An instance of' 
this kind occuircd while wo lay at Keflgiioe A J^ortuguesc 
having been seized and killed bj one of those animals, wlio was 
in the act of dragging him into the jungle, when some of lh( 
paity shot the tiger, and both eoip^es wcmo brought back in the 
boat !—They are so iieice ou Saugur island, that they will sonu^- 
limcs swim oft to the native boats tliat an at anclior near the 
t;hoie in the night, and makcdreadlul havoc among the men who 
are tlieu asleep. 


SHARKS !V TIIJJ* GANGFS. 

Tlie Stream itself is luudi infested with sharks, wdiicli are 
mostly of the ground kind; and soon as any gaibagc is thrown 
overboard, they will lihtantly risennd sti/e it, affording anea'^y 
nutliod of taking tin m by the hook: but sailois seldom give 
themselveft the Uouble of dt( laving war against tins their rom^ 
uiou enemy, unless at st i, where a luarty meal is always made 
ot the captive s body. 

M 

INFATUATION or 'llIK HINPOOS. 

It^^^ell known, that to tliis river, whose siicam and bauk«i 
arc thbviosoii of such destmetivo croatuies, many Hindoos weic 
in the habit of annually coming down, at ctitain seasons, in 
order to devote tbcinselves to the fury of the alligator, ligci, and 
'^tjlnirk * thinking themselves happy, ami even their liuiula fa^ 
voured by lltaveii, if they were peimithMl to expne on the 
banks 01 in tiie wab is of their beloved Gang< s! 
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It is not a long time since guards were obliged to be posted 
at Saugur islandj in order to prevent these dreadful infatuations. 

1 

REFLECTIONS ON TOOD IN THE EAST INDIES, 

As the Hindoos eat little or no animal food, rice I>ecoinas 
the principal article of tlieir subsi&ti ncc \ and tln^rc is no doubt 
but that the prohibition of the former, now a religious institute, 
was founded in true policy; a vegetal)!* food being much bet¬ 
ter adapted to the human constitution in lropic.iJ elipniti^bj, than 
ail animal one. 

Although it is out of the question, that an Euiopeaii, on his 
arrival in India, should tuin Hindoo, and live upon rice; jet I 
believe if he as to lelax a little in his passion for becf-.^ieak4 
of a morning, a surnpluou'^ dinner at seven in the evening, with 
a bottle of >vlne to help in loading the stomach going to Ind, and 
to ronfonn a little to the rules of the Pjthagorean school, he 
\U)ul(l perhaps nut only avoid afew of those fashionable Oiieutal 
diseases, siuli Uie liver copiplaiut, bilious Icvu, ?Cc. but 
enjoy ihc invaluable hlcsauig of good health ! 

» 

Promptcil by iiist-act^ nevor-pvilii^ power 
Eiu'ji tK.U'iie l.nnus Us piop'i ainucni; 

ml il»it uit of ovVy clnuc, 

** With all the ronmioueis ofNalnir feeds! 

Directul, boundtd, !>} tins fniwer within, 

‘‘ Tiuii crdvmf;sju( well aiiiiM : voluptuous man 
“ Is by s'fpentu hi'allies nnsltil, 

Misled li'iui pieaiuie ev^u m quest of ioy,—* 

sued with hooap, what tlioo-ands itck, ' 

With didii torturM fpm their muuc taste, 

'■ And iinl \ar’ety, to ^pu” luyoiul ' 

•' Its vvi j r will the jaded appcliu* 

Armsuio.k:;, 

Several of thel>o casts, particularly those devoted to arms 
:uul navigation, the Soapoys and Lascars, together wilh the 
Parkis or outcisS, indulge in smalt quantities qf animal fond ; 
hut fid) smns to be ihclr greatest favourite, with which they 
make exccialmg good curries ; and these, when eaten with large 
proportioiis of boded lioo, tbim perhaps the most 'wholosumo 
aliments that a man in licaMh cun use lu tiie East Indies. 

INOlVN-. AT TURIR MEALS. 

The Em opcan is genci ally much disgusted at first ulth the 
Asiatic manner ol < ating : as the Indians use nothing Imt their 
fingers, which pcrhap'» half a doien of them will be thiusting at 
the same time, into the saUKi dish of curry and rice, wlu< li they 
will roll up in balk, and sling into their mouths vvuh great dex- 
V u V A0 h TO 1NI) i 8 vc4 D 
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<ei it%'. and w hirli thev seem to swallow in ratliei- a voracious 
im- manner, the whoh circle thus squatted round tla ir homely meal, 
W- exhibiting a veiv grote'sque and novel sie:ht to the stranger. On 
j, these occasions they make use ot the nght hand only ; the left 
being employed in a cfreinony of a very different nature :—this 
cncumstmice, and the gieat attintion which they pay to ablu¬ 
tions, sufficientlv founloibalancc the otherwise apparent indeli¬ 
cacy in tlieu iiK dt ot catiiig. 

SATI. FOR UANGOOV. 

10. Sailed in cornp iny Milh tlie Wallci bng for Rangoon, on the 
coast of Pegu, i his was a \ej\ disagieeabk tup, on account of 
the excessive luMt and Sultriness of the vcalhei all along the 
coast of A\a and Anioan wt had nothing but light airs-^calms— 
then sudden &qinlk, ^uth lightning and rain.—Most of us, for 
‘ the first time, weie now annojed with that pstofhot climitos, 
the pnckly heat, the sensations arising fiom ^\hlch are iiidis- 
cnbably tormenting: for it is next to an impossibility to avoid 
rubbing or sriaUhing the part wheie it hrstistclt, and this 
action settm: the body in a glow, tlie meuilcss piickhng luax 
attacks evei} pait of it, goading one almost to madness with its 
infernal itmgs. Noi is there any cure foi this singular aflecUoa 
of the skin but patience, and keeping onest 11 a-* quiet and un¬ 
ruffled as possible , cold-bathing indeed gives a tempoiaiy re¬ 
bel, but tins interval is geiinalK succeeded by a more vnulent 
attack than before* itis baid that haii-p6udci diMtd over the 
skin, giV( s the most ease. 

We came to an anchor off the mouth of Rangoon iiver, and 
dispatched into the haibour tl c Waller, to bung off the Enghsli 
result nt, who was threatened by the lajali. 

The rivers that, open on the eastern coast of the bay of Bengal, 
bring down sucli quantities ot mud and slime, that the sea appeal s 
turbid to a gieat distiiice from lire shore, and is rather alaiming 
the fust time one gets into it, the more so, as the tides and cui- 
jentsin these parts lun with gr6at velocity ; and uheie countcj- 
currents meet these, a iipling is formed, extending sometimes 
foi miles m aright line, aftcrtdcdwithd noise exact!} lescinbling 
that ofbieakers, which, in the iiight-time particular!}, would 
t\c considerable appreliensiuu among people unaccustomed 
to the coait. 


niAVoNT) AND CHinnHA. 

iO. On our return to Bengal, as tlie noiih-rast monsoon was 
beginning to set in, we kept along the Aimcaa shore, passing 
close to Dimiondatid Clieduba islands, the foimer of which, 
where we afterwards ancboied, we found to abound m tuitle of 
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(be largqjt si?e, and excellent quality ; ships might lieic turn in 
one night foitv or fifty, butlhcsboie being studded shaip 
rocks, except m one or tvi o paiticulai places, it lujuiits considei- 
able (SutioD m landing with boats. ^ 

Behind tbse islands the uiast appeals agieeablj diversified ' 
with hill and dale; the ioriuei covered with loitj wood**, ooiB- 
preheiiding great vancty of trees, among winch the Teak bi ars 
a conspicuous hgun. Some dumps of rucks and little isles, 
that he at a small distance fiom theslioio, calkd the Jlnfahoi, 

Irom some leseniblauct which they aTesuppo<-ed to btai to those 
animals, have a veiy cinious and whimsical ajipeaianu , their 
shapes perpttuallv diaiigiug, as wc slowly sailed past them one 
fane evening, atiouied many of us a good deal of amusement, in » 
comparing them to animals, castles, village'i, cottages, foits, Scc. 

&.C. which the difiercnt points ot view, and the elfcets of light 
and sliadc, caused them to resemble. 

I KCUUSTON TO CALCUTTA. 

This djv wc ( urn to an anchoi in Kcdgcice roads, and a paity ^-qxu 
of us ciubaUMi m the pilot schoonu foi Calcutta, a placi we 
wcie all v( IV anxious to see. As the iKulh-cast monsoon, how¬ 
ever, had now foinplctth sit in, and ol conise bhw iij.dildowu 
the n\ci, wc wtie obliged to tide il all the way . wimh indeed 
gave us the beltei oppoitunities ot obscnini* the beiutihil sce¬ 
nery that dt coi lies ea< h side of this river, especially attei i\ se- 
peiatcs Ironi the Old Ganga ncai Tulta. 

SICKNESS AT c'ULpr.r, and diamond haebolr. 

^Mnle waiting (oi (he tide at Culpte, and Diamond haiboiu, 
both siluatul on the eastern b»mk ot die Hooglv, w< visited se- 
voal oi the Indjdiiun lying thtie, wheieagrcat moitahty pic- 
vailcd among llu Cmopean stamen. This is the cast almost 
every vcai, v‘'P<< tally lu the nioiulis of July and August, at and 
aftei the gicat pciiocheal tains, that fall in Ji(?ngal about this 
time; wlun in iny u hnidy tar, altei weathciang vaiious toils and 
dangeis, is luie tut oti ni a few days, nay, hoius, by a violent 
fcvti which Is enJi luic at these periods! 

The livers swellid by this annual deluge, sweep down great 
quantUies of chad animal and vegcUble substances, which, at 
the fall of the tide, lie on then low^ muddy bauks, exposed to the 
nn^ridian sun, wliost beams diav^ up then putrid exhalations to- 
waids the middle ot the day; and these are wafted on board the 
ships by the Itgfit land breeze, producing, in conjunction with the 
intense heat ot the climate, the most dangerous level s. 

llicy gcmiallv besm with dchuum, high Icvtr, gicat thirst, 
heat, and anxiety, with often a bilious vouuling winch is a very 
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troubU^onw? and dangeious sjniptonu Tills fc\cr ficqucntly 
1803. kills in liic com Scot the third day? unliss llie pUicnt's nioutli 
lioVf < all he aftt< ted by incuurj befoit that time. This wondeiful me¬ 
dic luo i'l tonsidtud luie, as the shei t anchor in this and many 
other dista‘*e&: and then tore they throw jt into the system as 
" last as possible, ailei tin disoidd .ppiais, both nUeiiially and 

b) fjitUons, until a ptyalisni < oines on, when they pioiiounce 
them out of d inefi. 

• ^^unibcis, howevci, both officcis and men, wer<" daily fallimj 
a sacidu e to this balitul and iinlu^dlhy spot' It is lound that 
the fdUici do'Mi tin river, the less sickness picvails, and that 
constqucntly Sanjiiii load is the hcallhust anchoiage in the 

Hire It is that the ejood eflect of tempeiance will become 
tniuKiillj conspicuous! 

---« Beyond the sense 

0 Uttion, at tiu fjem d bo u \ 

“InHuheuo often, nor piotout llu tiast 
lo dtiU satHly- - 

--« ) or know, whuit'er ^ 

Pivoml i!s intun! tn\om liiuntbon 
* T JL ui • uiu !t , \\htthci the preen mt bowl, 
ivViluf, orcMUi'' to loti 
I’lOtiaittd, spuib to jls *'1 —UiVi lil<- 

Ai mstron^j, 

I well knovc how frequently youngsUis aie hd astiav, by the 
insidious ♦ahs lelihd by \elerans nt the bMtk, who repie- 
Pint lo then ** suirst method of estnpmsf sirkn ss in un¬ 
healthy situ itions, (to n e oii^ o'* Jnn ' ► pics-'ions) by 
ruiyin^ on the war! But, 'il#s^ hownuiny ^ lli(rn find wlnn it 
is too lab, ihdtthiy have only hieii wamuji wai against their 
own constitutions, and m fut placing a dfsinutwe weapiM in 
the hands of tlnn cntniy, tho climate, whuh will sooner oj laUf 
iul Ihtii own thread of extsUuco! 

I 

Roue NA KAN, OH OTP CANOfS. 

A few miles above Diai'iofld haibour, the Hoogly and Old 
G iiigea unite tbcii streams; and at the conlhaiur of htse two 
iiviis, theic IS a veiy dangtious shoal, lalKd th* Janies md 
AJ'Uj/ on whuh v« »seis aie fr^ qiu ntly lost: tiu ’.tieam runniiu/ 
gtiong on tiu flood nto the Old (ianges^ (callcil also llie Koup 
na Ran) ships, csptnalb in light wauls, aic raiiud oftiu upon 
fins s^pal, ni attempting to Imn up into tiu IIoogK , wlun they 
gjc ^iKially upsrt m an instant- and lolled o\ci aiui oxir, in a 
mati^ir Jnghtlul to luhold' 
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As we passed this place in the pilot schooner, we witnessed a 
scene that nearly proved tragical. 

A large Arab ship, in turning into tlie Hoogly, stiuck on this 
shoal, and in a njoment the rajiidity of the tide laid her on her 
beanj ends, with every stit<h of sail set; the water, however, 
rising very suddenly, she m ung round with her head to the stream, 
and by righting quicklv wosthuh miraculously preserved, Tlie 
Arabs on tliesi) otcasions hiqiunlly iu’pute the acrident lo tlm 
pilot, and were once or twice on the point of heaving pilots 
overWard! 

The scenery is not very interesting until one gets above Fnlta, 
when chateaus, as well as cottages, begin to peep out from the 
i,imbrageo«s foliage that skirts the banks of the river, 

SCENEUy ON THK RIVEU AS YOU APPROACH CALCUTTA. 

It is u^CJaidt n Reach, however, that the most striking and 
beautiful ))iosp((t presents itself to the view; the banks of the 
river (which is here about twice the breadth of the Thames at 
London), arc covcied with a verdant carpet to the water’s edge, 
and decorated with numerous elegant villas, or lalher palaces, 
each surroundud with groves and lawns, forming a succession of 
very mieresluig objects to the stranger, wliilc siluitly gliding 
pa^t them. 

The river itself, too, claims no small share of his attention: 
from i-liipsol a thousand tons, fraught with commerce, down to 
the slcniii r e-boat, tliat seems to lly along the surface of the 
water, llie eve v\ *iK!as with a mixture of pleasure and surprize, 
ovLi thc vanous oileiUK diatc links; the elegant biuigcruws and 
plcasine bouts, c(.u\t\aig whole families of Europeans to and 
irum their counli\ ‘'eaLs» contrasting linely with tlie rude and 
cmiotisly con'^tiucteil vfsseUof the natives: forming altogether 
a s( {lu tiu' most pulurcscjuc an^j engaging that can be imagined! 
ixui ui the c(/uteinplatiou of winch, the btrimger is generally so 
mm 0 absorbed, that he docs not perce ive iIjb lapse of time, un*» 

Ui he is ime.\|jeelVdly roused by the sight of • 

rORT W^ILLIAM, 

imri a little faillier on the city of Calcutta itself. 

fort is situated on the eastern bank, about a quarter of a 
mii(‘ from the town, and niakes a very good appearance from Uie 
iivei; il is an extensive and strong fortress, laid oat in squares 
and legnlar buildmgb, iutcrspcrsid with groves of trees, that af- 
foul a comfortable shellci fioin the noontide heat, andcxliibiting 
inside, a great likeness to a pleasant wing of a city. 

Between this :ind the town, a level space inteivenes, called the 
Esplanade, wliieli is crowded evenings and mornings with all ranka 
and dcscriptioiib of people, who resort there for air, exercisoj^ 
or conversation. 
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Tlio govfnimeHt-bou'iP, fliid Chqnnjjji lr 9 a(jl, (a Hoc of dclaclied 
biiildai^s, tliai bound Jhc tsplauade tui 4)ttc wdt',) cut a vejy in- 
^8w. tcrtatuig ligme fioni this part of the river. 

I 

CAtCUITA, &.C. Sec. 

The European prl of the low u lies. uc\t tlie fort, and the houses 
are here inu<li moie eleuant than at Madras, (the garden-houses 
e^tcepted.) I’he reason of this is vciy evident: at foit St* George 
they aie only used as otfices, oi wartlionses, the gentlemen in¬ 
variably retiring to their garden-liouses in tlie evening; vvheicus, 
at Calcutta, most of the merchants have tlu n odices aUached 
to their dwelUug-houses, and of eouise both are kept in good 
order: for though the chunam, whin kept chan and enluc, ri¬ 
vals the Paii.in iiiaible itself, yef when it gets tiiriished, or is 
Sufftred to dioji off here and tlieie, aid tluis diseovei the bricks 
undf rneatb, nothing can have a more motly or beggaflj appear- 
au<e. and this is veiy frequently the'csise at Madias, both m 
the Eoit, and Bluek-town, whtie the hotlsts oftm put one in 
nimd of so mans Eoituguese, with tiamiiig suoids and eock«d 
bats, over sh.diby coats, and dirty Imeu: tompkte emblems'bf 
plide and poverty timted! 

The great body of the native oi Watk-lown, stitklies faithci 
up along the river side, and is of (oiisidt lable t stent; abieast of 
this, the groves of masts that pieseiit llieinst Kts, bcjiillgtlie 
dags of various nations, but chiitly the Kiighsh, uive one some 
idea of the commerce Uut must be caiiuil on in ibis mttropohs 
of India. 

W' M e landed at Ranksall on a very btautifid evening, and wliife 
passing tinough the streets (n our palankedis, vvtie not a little 
amused Mjtb the novelty of the Miriounding objects. 

The elegance of tile houses, tho tioise and bristle of palan¬ 
keens, and tbeii bcaiers, the vanety of splendid eqnipagts, dash¬ 
ing otU to the esplanade, and tnil contonrse of natuts of tvny 
dc.sciiption passing to and froj all conspired with the seunity of 
the cvaopig, toioim a bigbltiptwestingscene on onrfiist anival. 

I'hoiilgli the town i(self residence of a great number of 
Europao gtntlenien, counti y for some mihs, 

is tlirqueierl (w Ma#ft».5^itb handsome seats, wlnch^'fiom 
the feitility of aoil, ^tj^tconipasstd with gardens and groves, 
fai cKccediiig fbosc flfi|0|»d,ras m veidnre and foliage. 

, lk,jlipp<ars, how<|»^, that at Bengal, they cannot give the 
chunam that high degree of .polish, that is ohseivable on the 
Coromandel coast; this may Im owing to some diffciena’ in the 
Shells, of whose calics this cmaolis paste is made. 

The goverrioi's palace, OF goVeinlrtent-liou'c, as it is called, 
very soon altuets the atiang^r’a notice, and wt had an oppoitu- 
iiity a few' days alter our arrival, of visiting it. 
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It is situated <)n the weiteft) side of Ae esplanade, and is. a 
most 8«g«8t and beaudfal fabiio, Irota w hatever pohU H is viewed. 
Over Ae four coloshal arciu's or gates that lead to it, there are 
placed sphinx'cs, and vanoiis ligtires and emblems, that have a 
vei> good effect. The king’s and: companj’s arms, are embla** 
/lined over the western and eastern gates. 

With respect to the interioi p.ut of the building, T am not dr* 
chite< t enough to stve its descnption; nor do I think indeed, that 
any adequate idea of it can be Conveyed by words: the eye, not 
the ear, must be ihc medium of communication. 

The marble h ill, m particular, brought to my mind many of 
the glowing desenptioii'' m the Arabian Tales, of enchanted cas¬ 
tles, &c. and indeed I could s<-arceiy peisUade mySelf, thatl was 
iiot treading on magic ground, all the time 1 was watidcring 
thioiigh It' 

I'lie esplanade, of course, next engaged our attention ^ here, 
fioin daj-bicak till tliesiB* has got to some height above the hori¬ 
zon, the gi t ati 1 part of the European inhabitants, and mgny of 
the natives, mav be seen eiipying llie cool an of the monitn^ 
..lid taking actne or passive exercise, on horseback, in diaiiotg,, 
palankeens, and other vehicles; and indeed at this cool season, 
even pedcsti lan (xei ciscs may he used with safety. 

In the evenings, howi \ er, uhen Ae ladies as well as the gentle¬ 
men take an luiing befoie damei, Ae grand display ot beauty, 
equipage, and pomp among the Europeans, and variety of 
complexion, diess, and manners, among Ae diffisfreot casts 
natives, foim .i stone so chequeied atiu novel to a person }Ust 
.ailived fiom England, that he roust be of a very phlegmatic dis¬ 
position indeed, not to be highly cnteitained with it. 

'riie bu/ai 5 in the lilatk-iuvvn afforded os au amusing lounge 
evciy (lav; whcie we often thought we had,made good bargains, 
but weie invariably o\ti-reached by blacky. They would actuailv 
oul-wli: the Jews themselves J for they have gieat address and 
ptiictration; and instantly see whether or notone is a judge of the 
value of their waics, niaking their prices accoidingly, and indegd 
they will fiequently ask double, tr^Ie, or ipiadriiple, what they 
Will ultimately take tor any article! 

We visited tliat fatal spot in the old fort, railed tbe Black 
Hole; where in 17ob, the inhuman soubah of Bengal confined 
Mr. Howell, and 145 others, fiom eight o’clock in tiie evening, 
till SIX in the moining, dm mg which time 123 fell victim.slO the 
auelty of tin* ineiciless tyiaiit'! , ^ 

'Hie pi ate being no more than 18 feet squme, those utifoitu- 
nate persons were suffocated; and a monument is erected over 
against the .spot where tins horrid scene was acted, to conime* 
inoute the event. 


f 







ftBscnirrivis skafteaE* 

■ .f *’ <■< ' 

^ ' , ' . , c>, . ^ ■ A’ . ' 

Tl«er| h a very singular bird that fregwents the streets and en. 

i:!' ^doiaieslicafed, calledi from 

^, the leB^tb of its kgs, and slovr solemn walk, the Adjutant*. 

¥ ' J'^durs the garbage, and all putrid ammal sub- 

Stances 10 the Streets, it is on that account Lid sacred, and no 
one IS allowed to shoot any of these birds: they'peS on the 

projecting parts of the houses, whore 
stand as motionless as statues, with their b^ds pensively 
**e8i^ on their pouches, or sometimes turned to one side: in 
, positions, strangers generally take them for inanimate be- 
W s^perfect y divestfed do they seem of life and motion. 

h ^ the sun 

MmUpneom, or ^0 degrees removed from them, the inhabi- 

tttrts capenence a kind of liitle winter, or considerable dimimi- 
TOn of the intense heat of the summer; which is still fartJier 
. ettected by the north-east monsoon, tM blows with a refn-shimr 
coolness at this seMon. During the moMtlis of Deceraber and 
January particularly, it ft not uncommon t® sleep with a blanket 
over one; wlietcas, at other times of the year, the suffocatiir 
neat (m conjunction with' swarms of mosquitoes,) renders the 
■ n^lit an object of dread, rather than a comfortable refreshment 
neats of the day, 

oiherwiso 

healthy,) would render Bengal far preferubre to the iiurre southern 

SiS. IV n short 

at the sfnfting of the niousoous on the c()a<.t ol' Coroinaii-. 

,^-\.Uie flatness of iki country, however, and its iioinn- every 

’ wliere intcBected, and a great part amiually overflowed “by the 

; y^es, will lor ever be the cause of sickness, as well as fertility' 

■ fivi. «,Z1*** i)rgafj, or giganlic rraiip, grows to the hciglit of five 

««'fc when crort; the bill is of great sirenKtl. miU vast length, mr^uU[7 
^ shiirp pomreci; the cnvumtbrciieo uf tlie base of one Jnedsiirerl bv 'Vlr'’ 

tlT extent Of wings fourteen feet ten n.cW- the 

fix^ra till 01 the Ij'ill ta tlinr irf tfiArluws .iv L, • 


nn long the brca.c , V • ' ' 

wnil snakefijj^'noxioii? reptile*; 

. begun by and the 

of, ammals Iroiu the flesljr-ji removes tljp 

,1,?/ '‘"'I ""(aimted at the sight of 


Pennant's 'V’iewll of Hindoostatj, 
’ .'.Vph lL page 157. 
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Hie Europeans in Caiciitta, dine ot so late an hour as Sqvcn 
o’clock; but they take a sligiit repast at one^ vvhicU coasists ju ‘ J 
general of light cmries, or the like, with two or thiee glasses 
of wine: they therefore seldom have a good appetite at diuneif* 
but sit down languid and in<iil, with more iachnatiou to drfiife 
than eat. 

Now,, though no people can be more temperate in both thesp 
respects, >ft the unseasonablencss of tiie hour at w'hich they dine, 
raniiot foil to be prejudicial to their health, in such a hot climate, 
as this, where indpendaiit of a loaded stomacli, it is at all ftmes 
difficult to procure any thing like good rest at night. Those 
tlierefore, Who would prefer sound liealth to fashionable bour.v, 
should tiff, (as they leiiu it,) a hllle later, and make it serve for 
dinner. 

I’liey say indeed, (with much justice,) Uiat seven o'clock is 
the most comfortable time of 'the day to dine, that tliPn all bu¬ 
siness is over, tin* an cooler, and the insects, (a great pest during 
the day,) nil dispersed. Tins is very true, but slight inconvenien* 
cies should be made subservient to a real good. 

With respet t to the hospitality of tlie Calcutta gentry, and the 
Engli-^h settleuuMits in general; fiom wliat I could observe dliring 
a spaci'ol mote than two ycais, itisiny opinion, (whatever 3 
few .Smel fungi may sav to the contraiy,) that in no quarter ot 
the globe, is tlie teim so seldom used, anti the practice so uni¬ 
versally adopted. 1 have often indeed admired the 
sentiment m thi'sc '^rumbhn, who measure the hospitality of a 
whole people, by the degtee of attention that hapjHins to be paid 
to themselves! w ho would coiifivlently pronounce the inhabitants 
of Calnitta, or Madias, a .sot of unhospitable hypocrites, if 
they dill not happen to icccivc all that civility, whidi they con- 
.sider as due to their sc/J'-importaiire! Yet such there are. Who 
(haw general coiuhisions from ob.scure and local Circumstances, 
insti'iul ot obsCivation. 

I’he houses in India, are remarkably well adapted to the cli¬ 
mate, or rather to counteract the effects of a hot one; by having 
large and lofty apartments, with .spacious verendahs, in which 
they sit and dine frequently iti the hot season: in their roorhs tlicy 
have curious machines, called punka'.s, or large faatl^ 'vvbicli are 
kept constantly waving over head while at dinner, phd produce a 
most agreeable effect. Very little fiimifure is kept til rooms in 
India, any thing that obstinets the air being a grekt inconveni¬ 
ence: I seartely recollect having seen a Ceiling la Cahtotta, ffiey 
my it would haibour and consequently heat, besides be¬ 
coming a lendezifous for diff<%pt kinds of vertuln. 

'riie coolness of thtjr wine];||ad water, is in thii climate a very 
great luvnry''^ tlie process is cB^rcly a chemical one, viz. th4 
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tfUmKmy coirininniciitinc to wine, &,c. the cold produced hy tlie solution ot 
a sohdj m a Hmd boi\\; <voij lamilj, therefoic, lv<ep% a hob- 
‘ j04?c, daar, for the puipo’^o of coulnu^ theii waUr and wnic, 'Fin's 
lellow takes a small luh, and tlnouim; jn h\o oi llnoo pounds of 
salt-pt(ie, pouts a (juantitv of uaUr on Jl, and tlnn k(tps 
stuiiui^ the mixtiue^ with lus bottles of wme, oi waUi, whuh he 
holds b) the nuk until Uiey aie suiTuiciitly rool, when he pio- 
cmls with ulhcr boUhs, and so on, till the mixtiuc (ensfs to 
gne out any nioie told, ami obligts bim to ihiovv lu inoie salt- 
petie. About &.evcn-tLuUts of this salt is itum ud, by esapoia- 
tiiv^ tlie uatei in boiling, and suikiing the ci)jtdlb to shoot lu 
the cold. 

We Irid oppoitniulics of sding clepliaiih and tii;eis al this 
place, ot the largtst si/o; iud*i.d we e\ti^ djy found iitsh ob¬ 
jects to tngage oui attention, and (Oi*lMbute to ouj tnleitam- 
nwnt, It was, theudoie, w ith the utmost reliK Urn ( we hade adieu 
to this hospitable and ch^gant scUhnitnt, m oidei to ictuiii on 
boaid the ship, winch was now pupaun^ loi sta. 

Tin: oAxf.Ks. 

Being accmninodnted with a biulgcjo’v, and pnnlsions, as the 
winds wne ctry ianit, and suiotimus contui} we piocctdid 
slowly down tlie nvci on the #hb tubs, bnagin^ up dinini: the 
floods, at fhc villai>es on tin limks, .nid making c vtiuMoiis tiom 
theme into the country, to ^eo the mninl n Iuht*, manm m, and 
customs of these liaimlei!.s people, llm piolonuinj tbisliUh voy¬ 
age of pleasiue, to the length ol tln< oi haii dt3s 

UV visited the liotaiucal (^aiden, wlmh is dchglitfullv situa¬ 
ted W the MCitciu hank of tiie hvli, a i< w nnh x tioin Uah uKa , 
its appeariuite horn the waUi too^ vlidi jussiug it, is vii > pn 
tuiesque, 

Ihie wac in'; t<!On" a < hoqa* iM s ( no di , 

Ami put adiu'i luJ [* at t m iiu’t iln (1 m, 
ifitois})* (sM in I e\ns an i i ii<£ cl 
‘‘ Ihm nvcit .ui-'t., that slum c.itn olku s!i i Ic 

The natness were exceedingly civil to uswLv.Mwe! we went, 
shewing us evei7 thing, and supplying us evuh all kinds ot funu, 
for a Bfterq trifle. 

At a neck of liud called Mtlaiulioly Point, wheio thcie aic 
mins of an old fort; wi learned iiom an laiiopedii whom 
vve inti lieu* the foliovt'mg hitlc lustoiy, vvluch lu* s nd gau nauie 
to the place. 

A yomig gemleman of the army, havaig inaund i Inlv m 
England, was oulcred a short time uftoiuauls (o jnoi i • d to Indis 
With his leghnent; the ladys lelations, or tin, guitlcinaus owu 
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drrumslauces, wotild not at the timcj permit her accompanying 
him; they \t'ere llurefore forced to separate, and he procectk'd 
to IJeiigah fnun ^vlle^cc a r()iTeiy|>oudence was earned on, for .- 

some years, when he at ItMigth p('rsua(leil her to undertake a voy-* . ’ 

age t<i India, wlurli she accordingly did, and arrived safe at Sau- 
gur roads, lie was at this time slalimicd in the fori, (whose 
mins I have nirnfionod,) and on very day of her arrival in 
the river, was seized with the fever of the country, which ter- 
inlnated his c\ibtenc<‘, before Ids wife and a line child, (the pledge 
of their mutual alVcclion,; could reach the place where he lay! 

On lier coming into the fort, and beholding her hiisbajurs 
corpsi‘, she fell into a slate of insensibility, which was succeeded 
bv that of mclanchoJv, and in six weeks she followed her husband 
tt) the grave I 

During the pci’iod of her decline, she used to go out every day, 
and sit some houis ou this point, weeping ovi’v her child! hcuce 
it lias'acquired the name of Mctaiulmhf 

During our stay m the Ganges, and on our cruise to llangoonj 
we expel icuced t ntiddeiable sickness ou board the ship, especial¬ 
ly in tin: inontli of October, when there were often so many as 
fifty or si\l\ Jii the sick list at a time ; these wen* principally 
dyscntcnk s, intcruutthig, and rcudtting fevers. Still (though fresh 
from £uroi>e,) we did not lo^e men in proportion to the India- 
men; the (htference of situation, and the circumstance of the 
hard labour which they have ou board the latter description of 
slops, caiMudy account lor this. \Vc here witnessed the usto- 
ni^Imig #‘tfccts of that wonderful mineral, Mercury, which is u 
cui>‘for almost evei\ disease in this climate; no sooner does it 
bcv,in to salivate, than there is a remission of all the syiiiptonis 
in (K>enleiics, fevcis, &c. which many of us experienced 
wit!i no smuli degree of satisfaction, very few of us having osca- 
})(d wiilioui an attack fioni one or other of these complaints. 


KKDoi-.nnr. nPiAi/rntcu than diamond lupnouii. 
it appeals lliat Kedgeree is a heallhior situatfon than iliainond 
liaibmir, iUtd tln iciorc men of Avar should always brii:^ up at 
(his place, Iniviug no particular business with one part of the 
river more than another; H. M. ships Howe and Medusa, by 
Iving ai Diamond Harbour afleiAvards, sutfered uiore than eight 
limes the loss which wc sustained at Kedgeree, 

'Jltis may be owing to the proximity oi tlie anchorage at Dia- 
nK»nd haibour, to the low swampy shores about tliis pla<*e; 
win rc a great many rivulets open into the stieam o\ the floogiv, 
and bring wvn fiom the country quaiitiliesof jnitrid subslunccsjf 
that lie along the banks allow water, emilliug the most oflensive 
vapouis. 
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J was informed that llio ships wliicli lay dirfctlv abroast of 
li>Oy, anv of ihoM' crtrks, wvro alw'ays more sickly than the others: 

. this is a hint worth attending to^ \vh<*n hringiiig tlie ship to her 

moorings.'^'' 

Nolhiug can be more disgiisfiiig to the rye of a Kinopean, 
than the number of floating cor^tth that aic daily seni passing and 
re-passing with the tides on this river! especially betwet'ii I'ulla 
• and CalnuUj; where they are not so much devouicd by sharks 
and aJIigators. 'I'he speckled hue which they (‘xhibir, lendeis 
them still }nore odious to view ; for b\ ihi* time they liavo arrive d 
at that slate of putrefaction, which caibcs them to float; a great 
pait of the scarf skin and the tnuenu'? net, (or eolounnii sub- 
i^taiice of Indian^) have peeled oft', Jin{| espost d tlu' tine, skin he- 
neath, which being as white as a lhi;'ope:mV, gl\(s them a veiy 
niotly and loatlisome appearance. 

Having drppt down to Siingiir roads, in ouler to colh'ct the 
bomew’ard bound rudiamen; we here spent oni Clnistmas with 
the utmost festhitv. 

. Tins is a jubiicH' which British tars never fail to eomnunno- 
rate, wliatever part of the globe they may happen tu be in at 
the time. 

If tim ship happens to ho in harbour on )liis dav, and no par¬ 
ticular \igilance requisite, there is geiieially a ceu-idev.dile. lati¬ 
tude given to the ship's company, hy most <‘apt im*i, in respect 
to getting nieny over tht social can oi giog. In well legulated 
fchips, the nun very seldom ahuM* l]ii> indulaciKe, iukI m.dced 
frucli a little aiuiual lil'ation t() ihr uuanfa'v ol liu ir trinids iiud 
relatives, may well be allowed to a class of jicoplc, who me to 
be for veal's cut off from the siiiht of all thev hold dear. 


28 . 

1804 . 
'J<m, 6. 


rAssAor: from nnNOAr, to rniNOF. of waj.fss isi.and. 

Sailed fiom Saugur with the convoy, which we aceomp.mit(5 
till abreast of the xAudaman idauds; when wo hauled off to the 
eastward, and left ilieiii to pursue their v(nage. 

We fell in vAith a jinvateer the same uiglit, close to the little 
Andaman, that had hecii lurking here for tin pnrpo.si*of afta<’k- 
iug the convoy; he UHcd every excition in getting from under 
our guns, wlu<h ou account of tlie darkness of tlie night cmdd 
have little effect; at day*bitak, however, we wert* along side oi 


^ The w:iirr with which s!iip^ tjf Miir, i^c. .ire Mipplied al Rcn'rah i-> 
griKTuily tak*uj up fruiu | e Oiui;;os, suiuevvay aheu: (^ali iiita, and coib 
scqueurly full of sli rm and otlicr focnlenro, tiint ip'ijiicutly occu^icii 
niid bowel v’O'npUiiiit-' aiuoin* ihr people, unity's It ij. ^nn'cicd ti> stand Utr 
some finic, aiiil thdi the clear pJtrt iiently puruptfi (Uf fioin ihc iiii'ind imid 
flesh (.dtks: tills « ill not only/nuifr it a plcasuul hut obviate 

great deal of sickness and discoiiieut amuug the slupk cumpauy. 
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COAST OT SrVATllA. 

AVi; this (lay had a \ii'\v of Pido-luoido, ajid the 

Itiiih laud ol' Siiniuini, alxuil Aciuc'u head; uo now l■\'peli(■n(;l'd 
litlie t■l^c than a Mirce.vsioii of violent .MiaalN of A\iiul, with dc- 
Inei's of rain; in iho ni^ht thunder and lij^htning in an awful 


dc!tl('('. 

'riie elfiTts of till latter arc very dreadful all lhr(Hi"h the 
straits of Malacca, Ham a and Siinda, ships beinp fn’qnently 
struck, and .Maiieliincs hlowii up !)> ii,^htiimfr, as was tin; caso 
witli the lv( d aatice, 44, when only three, or four of the whole 
ctew siuaived il.ai dreadiu! event! 

Duni!" this dav we' kojat bi'ating to windward, niuler the Iiigli 
land of Siiinatia, between Adu-eii liead tnul Diainoiid pond. 
The wealhei wa - daik and 'dloomv, with vivid tia.shes of ligidiiing 
at inieivals; while tin; loud el;.|!s of ih.nnder ovei he rating among 
those stnpeiuloies niouulaiiis, that seemed rongregafed up to the 
cioiids; trave the ijinroundni'i seenen a kind of awiid ami solynin 
4‘a.st, 

j\< Ur; ulm! <’->iiiinned to Wow oh’)tiu:;t(:!y front \hc KRhvard, 
M(* \\( re obiirt'd to bcal all alovi:; tne (oust of SuinaUa'to Dm- 
nunid point , inakinj; a very snuill <iai!) progress, ojt aceouiU of 
the riiii'onis, vuie ai:.iiu‘-l ns. In iitu'weather 

Vtc kiVl to the shore, aun \ttje often <;ra*jUt'U uul) t!io 
nu>^l lonniitu: j>ros[H'cts, ispeeiailv eai tlie eoastof Fedir, vihero 
there ate inanv heanlllul ani! s] ot>, flial seem lioui ihti 

ica to ho well enJlivuteU. 
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him, and he in a verv wanton manner poured a broadside into 
US while haulni"; down liis eolours. 

We pu'^sed between tlu* ^\iuiarr):!n and Carnicobar island?!, 
close to the iiuitlieiH estiemiiv ui U :0 1.liter, with several other 
islands in sii;ht. all having a dieai v and inhospitable appearance: 
the winds ni ailvduo east, witli tiue weather, but (as in the vl<’Int(y 
of most i.dajKi'i) sTjitallv at inters 's* 1henestdavraiiclo.se 
past'lolou^a, wliuii is of considerable height, butiu olhene- 
5}>cc(ft similar to the rest ot the Mecobais, 


8, 
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CKINCO OV WAM-S’S tSLANP. 

It was not till the of dannary, that we could rcncli Pulo 
Pi'iiaifg, or Fnnce of Wales's i,danfi, .‘'iuiated lit the lutuuico of 
the stiaits <;f Malacca, and (wo or thiec miles disli.nl bum the 
Mal.iv coast: tlie l<»pogiaphii‘al .sketch of this bennlifnl and in- 
(eiesting little setlhment, j ^hal! defer till a future perh'd, ''vith 
(he e\et'pliou of that of n very iRimtiud little Y-aUaiall, about 
(! miles from the town, whieh a parl\ of us went tf> ne, the day 
iifti<‘r (>nr arrival at the island ; and which ity very well worth vi- 
siting iiy any pcrboii who touches heie, 


C t 
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THE WATKIiFAEL. 

"\Ve Htarted from the town nt ilnv-hrcnk, aiid rotic a ft*w milos 
iLrotigh j/Cpptr j>!;*nta|jo))s, of the rofoa-iiut, bottl, 

higfily (k'ir^if U'd V iih liio fKigiauce of tiu' air, wincii at tliis 
tiiiif of the day is stnniyly niipregnaled wiili the giatcful odours 
that li^e along w^lh the txhahiig dew.s, from the tucs, shrubs, 
and flowers. At the toot of the nt<uujtain, iioweverj wc were 
obliged to dismount, aud proceed on f-aU up a winding p4;ih, 
tluit led llnough a l"re>t of trees, of tlu- mo'-t uieaiilir sue, and 
whicli, h\ mccliiig ovu* head ahno'-T eNcdudt d the da\; nnolving 
us hi a kind of pleasiu;; giooui, the ilfrei of wlinh was licighl* 
cued hv the dislaut iRu:!,e uf the waieifuil. 


it 


-“ 1 ! i-f'i* ill/' d]]i 

“ OK \vaier> (/er the ruiiiM 

“ W»n>t Sifk ’iuj t''ili'iht, vvliji^ su<pcndi)ii^ 

Ktiwraji iiihmr tliXHi''!—'lhrouL;li v'^n ucivtt 
** A sacred lioiTor —A |itet*sin;£ l'(ar, 

uVr nvs iriii.'c.—'fhc tdro'^t deepens rniiTwl; 
Ami icon'{;ii;,;vuu suli, lid (mpenihiit^ tie(s 
** Nuclei] ihcjr extiiuii-iiiiii aiiii^ utiiwait liic tiloum/’ 


The liiUer part (if onr journey was strep, nv"'Acd, aud nanow^ 
aud so oversiKuUivved with the lluck v\(hrIs, iliat \\e((Mdds(’e 
nothing of the fall, uiiti! we came to lln* iM*oii iido which tlu^ 
wain Uiiubles; all at (CiU e tiicu htlh f.iiiv \:U u t'jK iu*(l to tmr 
view, ami (lis]»ia}((l a .slender and laautifu! (iiscadt; oi‘ waltr, 
clear as n\s(al, and i'^sui*!!; as it vveic from iii(' middh; nfa lnt!c 
tuft of tie(s, about two hundred bet alnwe our h«;uls. 'l!i(‘ 
stream is twice intercepted in its descent, by thin ledges of loek 
that run across the fall, aud hv spbuing it into llanuri slua is of 
water, add greatly to the bt'auty of tlu^ cascade. It at leu'j.lli 
pre<;ipitat('s info a bason of s/jIkI xtck, lomi one side ol’ winch it 
glides off into a at;etp and ruggtd chauud, iliat roiuis a siok;, of 
other little tascidcs all the wav down to tlw fool of the mouiilain. 

'I'tic bason is boundial on each side by cragijy jueedpict's, whose 
hrow's lue over-hung will, lofty pines, some of winch have oc- 
rasioiiaDv aiven way, and ihcir trunks are seen Ivinii; In \ariuu.s 
dneelions at the bottom, being aud torn by the fail; the 
haush uctes of birds screaming aunaig the woods, llie iu)ise of 
the W'atcis foaming over the rocky irugnnnth, and a traixienl 
ihuntiei storm lliat haijpcnod to pass over our heads at the time, 
brought to mv luiud the following lines, width, hud liny been 
written on yiirposc, could scarcely have given a belter sketch ol 
the place w icic we now sate. 
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“ On oriel* side of llio doll n rude procipioo nowu’il, 

Wliow’ IkuiLs va-u nif!; d*\'p taiulM tKn It Is oinbrouij’d; 

** O't'i ilic (jjtio ii (lull I' Tridi liio jniic bt Jiirlu's shiil, 

“ Wbilo tlif Uj'iiJ ]ir:iS td iliiijnl''r nU rtjtivl o\or iiuanl; 

“ Oil lirni’ti Proui il> uuy, rlu- luovkN pu'roiivj; sr.ieam, 
WJiiie lilt' kx’IA Idu^I (Li^IhI ibe wild 


After enjoyiu'j; onr little coltl r'allaliou in this romantic 
and bathing in its cnol and retiCHliin^ waters, we relucUtiuly took 
our departure, and it’tiacod our steps back to the town, udinl! lui; 
tlie beautiful naturai .srenerv of tbis Jbland, a sketch of uluch I 
.shall have a better opportunity of giviii;^ hereufler- 


SAII. FOR RENCfAC* 

We this morniiiG: weia'bed and made sail onre monj for Ben- 
{ral: as the nortli-casi inoiV'Otm was now in its heif^ht; we were 
obhg'i'd to keep along liie Malay coast, wliieli is hvj\ and mueli 
divorsiHial in its ontline features, from tlu' gieat variety of forms 
uiiiidi the mountains assume. The next day (tlolh) passed i^l)o 
JJnfon. (Ctidi) Pulo Suyer, and on tiie 'AiJtli descried the east 
Aiidaniau. 


JMIIREN ISLAND. 

On the same eveiung we got sight oi iJaricn, or volcano i^tlaiid, 
whiclij at this time wa.s burning very iieirely, the eruptions 
taking place cviry eight or ten minutes, with a hoHow nunhiing 
noise. 

This is a snial! r-ireulur inland King abnost hi sight of the east 
Aiulanian, betueeii (hat and tin' Malay coast; it appears to be a 
peiiect enuuT, or at li:ast coveicd iueveiy part vifh java, with¬ 
out (.he smalii^t vestiee of vegetal ion: ilisoi oonsidenible beight, 
ant] the voleanie opening or rratcr in the eentrt^ oi ilui island. 
We {atssc'd uiiliin lillie inoie than a ninV of it, anil as :iie winds 
weie tnlling, we ubseaved llie eruptions lor three days and aigbU 
sueeesslvel\. 


MINKKVA SHOAF. 

AVliile standing in one day to the Audainan slmrc, I'oe man a*l 
the mast head penauved u white coral lock close a-iieud of the 
ship: wo instanlly ir.cked, nud while in stays conjectured we just 
touched it: this was the Mmorva shoal, which lies in lat. \L 
10 . at no great distance fioin the shore, and on whieh t\v^ 
jMmrrva trigite was once noarlv lost, d hose I'oraln'cls aiv vuy 
dangerous, for tiiev grow fast an 1 branch out like trees, which 
will punch a hole tiirough a bin]*,-' bottom very readily. 
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I^]IABTT^VT.S OF TETTC A\OAVAN^. 

The inlKibit;uits of ihcne islantN (Ai)(lariiuiH)aiv a wrelr-h- 
Oft nice of mortals; tlicy go culiinly naked, live principallv npoij 
fish, and ’tis said arc eamlMN v;)icn they can pnxiiix Iminaii 
llcsh! 

They have no form lun* idea of govi^vmm nt, rvligioin or social 
order; indeed they are scan’e a dcgn.e removed fr(;in the level of the 
Iirnte creation! having no houses noi other hahitations than eaverns 
or the hollows of trees, Scc. When a settlement v. as formed oa 
the great Andaman, called fort Connvallis, the natives r.ould not 
In; pievailed upon to have any regular intereomse with tiu; ICu- 
rope.ms, and we mWe theiidore obligeil to rcliiujuisii the situation, 
bringing nit itji'ee or four of tlie natives, one <;f wiioiii is now 
on board a man of war in this eoui»!i*”i and though lie has lieen 
many years from his native isle, winch iu 1 young, lu* has 
learuc'd vr-ry few words indeed, and his ideas seem to he us con¬ 
fined ui his words! 


A lUTSK OK GUenUK. 

Jf'4, 4*. We this day while stc'cring bctw'cCn the Nairondam and Co¬ 
cos isles, in sight of the IfllU'r; perceived at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon, a large ship on (mr lee quaiter, evidently in chaec ot 
us; as it would have exeiled too imieh alarm to hoar up imnic- 
dialely after her, a liusc dc Guerrf was tiled, wliieli eninpletely 
succeeded to our wishes. Most of the small sails were- taken m, 
the top-sails reefed, and the ship kept lulling up oec.iMonaily m 
the wind sons to impedt* her motion, taking rare at the same 
time not to alter the course, nor (o appear us taking the !ea^^t no¬ 
tice of the strange sail. Hv this di‘(*oy she had so far gained 
upon us at siin-set, that we could rleai ly set; her hull off tlu- 'f ek, 
she all the while working; up W'ith a strong press of sad, Du- 
ring the night wa; kept under very lililo tanvas, fuquuitly 
heaving her up in the w'iud, so as to make an\ piogrcss 

through the water.. 

Before the day dawned, men who were noted for gorxl sigld 
were stationed at all tlio ma.^t luad'i, with oiders to keep a most 
vigilant look out, tlie inonv it tin; day biokc. TIu; good eflccts 
of this caution were soon cviileut, for wc s-iw her at h'ast tea 
njiuutcs before .slu; saw us, during whicli interval we wu'ro ena¬ 
bled to wear, and stand direetK towards liei, without lier ob¬ 
serving (Ills tnau<i_*uvro, rind consequently she took us for qul(e 
another vessdl, than the * iie die had been eliacing the preceding 
day; llii.s inistaki; she could not correct fuwing to our being ofd 
Oil) until she w'as completely under our cannon, and fell an easy 
prey to us, without tinug a single gnu! She was a largo Ijigate 


5 . 
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hn\\t privateer^ of thirty and two hundred and twenty nn n, 
a ship that would veiy pjohably have done nuicli mischief to the 
trade ol the country. U was amusing eixni^Ii, on this occasion, 
to behold the coinUtnances ol tin" I'reiich oHiccrs who were 
on boaul siiu c the capture of the other priv itecr, when they 
saw this shi}) (llitir consort) runinixi as it were into our jaws; 
sometimes cursina; the tenierilyof tl.* '.r countrymen, and at other 
times bewailni}; iluar infatuation! Having taken the prisoners 
on board, we made sail, and without any furtlier interruption 
ainvcd at Kedgeree on the ilfleenlfi of February, 

lierc we remained till the eighth of March, during which 
time ilie weather was almost as coo! as one would desire; the 
N. E. monsoon coming down clear and refreshing fuun the coun¬ 
try, and no sickness on board. 


fROeCKD TO MADRAS. 

We now took le;i\e of the tianges for thti last time, and pro-^ 
reeded wiili a homeward bound convoy us I'ar as the Andamans, 
when Me hauled up tor Maihas; the winds, however, at tliis 
season wore so baffling, that it was the twelfth of April before 
we reached tiio poll: thus, a passage that with a fair wijid wc 
might have made in live days, look us thiilydive to perform, so 
vrry precarious are voyages in India. 


MASntfPATAM, 

Towards tlie beginning of Ma}, the Ao/f/ unnds werosoUiag 
in on liu^ coast of Coromandel: and at Madras, tlieieforc, we 
began to ful llu ir disagreeable etfects. Having run down to 
Masulipalam, liowe\er, with treasure, Ave here had a tolerable 
good specimen of tliciu on the night of the twentieth of May, 
About midnight they blew strong from the shoie, rolling clouds 
of dust IrIoic them, when the thermoineter suddenly rose from 
iiini:ly-t\vo to niiiely-nine, and soon after to one hundred and live! 
'I hc air was now so sulocating that we weic Iving about the 
decks actually gasping for breatlr; the In'eezc seemed as if coming 
out of a furnace, parched our skins, and produced very disagree¬ 
able sensations. The next moining there whs a great number 
(jf bats found on board, and a variety of birds that liad taken 
refuge with iis during the night, having been forced iioiu the shore 
by llie scorching land wind. 

\VV made no farther stay at this place after such a reception, 
but weight'd and made sail for *\ladras, where we arrived ni 
forty-eight hours. But here, alas! our unwelcome guest conti¬ 
nued to visit us lor tiie next two mouthi with the most ciuel 
punclaulily' ¥ 
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HOT LAND WINDS AT .MADRAS, 

{h)U(i;; the jxtcdter uait ot May, Jiiifc, ;uul July, thoie 
are ho le^^^ular sea atid ImkI l)ice/e:5 at this jnul ; the S. VV, 
jnuiisoon then hlowni^^ \\i!li sncli fmee, tlial ilie 
vvltich prodiK'c llio-e ailrmuU' /^^ytzns.tu* ikjL MiHieienl to 
iniiuence its ^eneiai cujIii'm': and heiua* \k.* have tlie liot lantl 
Wind blouin;; ul! the iv/enlv-lhiir hoius; but gencially 
slrotiaer at thuL period \\[ien tin* hretoc is aeciisloincil to 
blow hoiii the shore. Iihdt traeU oT ilai, vainly country, 
on many pails of ihe coast, (Matiiav and Aiasiilipal.iin lor 
iavtance) being Inailed by tlic licriMiess ol ibe siin’?» rat’s at 
this .season, coniuuuncaU' oi' cuiiise ibis beat to the brec/.e 
])assing ijvcr tlicin, pKukiciny na^'O hot /n/a/ iciftds, wincli 
A^ill conijinie to Idow till ibc vtrrngih t ihe monsoon is so 
iar cAbausicd, Uiat the iiatinal (‘aiiscs of sea and land 
breezes will again be able to operate and internipt them. 

Tliese winds oi’tcn blow willi consideral)l(‘ violence at Ma¬ 
dras; gcih rally bclucen eleven and one o’clock in tiic' day, 
when they raise such clouds oh dust, ihal tiic houses ot the 
t(j\vn and 1‘oit aic compleUdy obscured, and so Idgli is it 
caniod into the air, that iho tlcckv of llic sidps in the load.s 
ai'c lrc([iicn(ly covcicd wiib .sand, rend- 1 i:ig this tiie most 
disagn*cablc loadslcd in the world al ihU period. 

The ilativr‘^ .stillci verv much during the hot wind; as it 
is ujy common to see. lla* palankeen boys drop in the 
slici'iv, k dead bv its balci’ul rffccls! 1 have seen tlio 
valid ami (last blown about beie with sncli violence, tbal 
tlie b(‘mvrs wen* obliged hr lei me down, and get under the 
it-c of t!ic paiankeen to pitw’cnl iluir beings buiromiletl! 

J w ;mis ;e‘(‘ apt to occashm contiaciioiis in the limbs, 
"(lat me v( :v ddamdl. to net clear oi'; bat (Uh'TWiso tins is a 
bcaiii j .sea-oii. lor not a parlicdc oi moeluic is now alloaL 
lii ibc ahiiovolurc, 

'Ihc t.ar< pcan.s have a very ingenious, and iiulcm] pliilo* 
'oplin al metinul i;t gum ding agaiiist tluve rrovro. It is this: 
along iiic vve a.crn iVoi's of tiicir houses tlu'y Imve t!nn 
trau nials icallcd l.ittys) placed, so as lo cover the doins, 
^u'ioloW'^, or oilier apcruircs; servants lu'ing stalioi-cd to 
t.ecp ibc.c I oiisi; july wiT willi IVesh water, tin*//.oZ (lV/h/, in 
p iS'ing ihjwn._,li, profluce.s such an evapoiation, tlial a great 
iicw_:* e oi c-.ld ah- raclKic. or heat takes plaiag and ihms 
loin.ci. the an- iiivide ibe mat r]uilc <*ooh The i'amily, 
dievciore, Mtang hehind tin m* mats enjoy a delightful cool 
h*'. t wiiiclr at a few yarns flistaner*, is lik(* ih * iiei> biealh 
' 'my c(M ot tmeven! but eomplcti ly mcuuuorjihosed hv 
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iriii simple and beautiiul clivtnical pixuH'S^. On the'nunc 
pri(M*l[)lc ot pi()dMciij.r'('old bv cMinoralion, on 

I'Oai'd sliipsj whi’u ilu'r Maiit a bo'uli' ot witje cn^ded quick¬ 
ly, \Mit a couple ol ulas-es oi' arrack, or auv otlicr 
rcpirii into a plate, and ^aut.u'); llie liutLlc m lluMnicldlc t;t 
it, keep batlioii^ tiic Mdc-i of ii v.ilb tlie spirit, by nicaosof 
a spoon, wlicii in a lew niinuics tlic uinc ndl l>ci:onie fpnfe 
cold; llie process is accck-ratcd W it is perlormcd in a cur¬ 
rent of air, iMuli'i' till' wiiul-sail ior ip tancc. 

' During.' tins ‘reason, the ilHM'inometcr in the slmdc at Ma¬ 
dras, langos li’om 8i lo y,5: t!ic idllauiiic; is ct^pied lumi riie 
aMudras (ia/ctic. 
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rAJ'VU AtClDKNT Ol*'F S A 0 It A S HI t f S. 

'Inc suri’ af Madias ujcnnally rises during tlie land 
winds, fVoin the opposirioii it mee t-, witli in roMini^ to\wuds 
rise shore: sometimes, h(t\vev(u*. it is so stnootli ul‘a nios.i- 
iiii; here, that otic ^\0(lld lliiuk the smallest boats iniglit 
land in c'lcat safely. At this period too, squalls and ]>idl.s 
hoiiietinies ('onic oil tin* land, (aceompaiiHid by ibiindn’) 
with such MuU'iuv and rapidity, that liteK* is no cuarding 
against them: a rery I'atal instance ultlds Ijappened lo our¬ 
selves onthe rngiit of thc'iqtb ol'JiiiJc, Inle passing ^:^:id] a<. 
About JJ o'cloi'k P. M. there appeared some black llij'i alen- 
ing clouds u\ei the Sadtus hills; it lieing lluNi a!mo‘'r a cahn, 
the Lop-sads wetc lowered on the caps, and tl;e men sent 
aloft to take in a nn-f; they had scaictdy iio'Aa.‘V'*i laid out 
on the yaids, wlicn such an irrosislibu' gu-'t came down 
fiom the bills, tluil the slop was almost on her beam end.s 
in an.instant! the consequeuce u! v.bich was, that the idic 
and nuiiu top-masts, yards, men and allj wciv cai iu:d ovc^r- 
board! Tiu; lieltn having been pul np before this, the shi[> 
bad now gathered some wav, and three men were drowned; 
oi' I hose who still licld on to the wreck that was dragging 
along side, fouitccMi wcie most drcadfuliy mangierl !»< lore 
we could get them m, tbongli cvciy c.^ciiiou was used b-y 

r 

* m 
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tlie offirors and men; the darkness, however, of the night, 
tjuirnier, lightning, aiul deluges of rain, all conspired 
to render this a drcadlul scene of confusion! 

We were of course obliged to return to iVJadras, to land 
our wounded men and leftt the «hip. 

OnDl'IiEl) TO CHINA. 

Karly in August we were highly gratified by receiving 
ordr-ts to victual for six monihs, and prepare to take charge 
of the China convoy, which was then colUcting Madras. 
Three oiliCr men of war wore added, as apprehen''ions were 
entertained ilnit Linois might be induced Lo try bis luck 
once more on tlie China bhips. 


24 '. 


I. 


PASSAOK BTWECN MAORAS AND MALACCA. 

4ii^ 13 weighed anchor from Madras roan^, with upward? of 

' tweiuy sail for the eastward. Our passage atr-w> ilie bay of 
Bengal was rather disagreeable, having strong S. W. winds, 
\Mlli a very heavy swell from the southward, that kept the 
ship constantly wet: uotliing, however, oceuired worth 
notice on this part of the voyage. 

Bleven days biought us to anchor in Penang roads, where 
we staid collecting and giving the neccs^m y instructions to 
tlic' convov, till the ,31st of August, when we weighed and 
made sail fiom Prince of Hales’s island for Malacca. Du¬ 
ring seven days our progress w^as so small, owing to calms, 
contrary winds, and deluges of rain, that wo had only got 
Sept, the length of Pulo Jara and the Sambeloiigs, having 
passed PqoIo Dindin at the distance of four leagues. 'I’lns 
is a very liigh island, and appears from llio sea to form a 
part, of tlie coast. On the e\(Miiug of the 7th we came to 
an anchor to the southward of ibis island, the weather 
beautifully serene, and the sea smooth as glass. The next 
six days presenlcd » great variety of disagreeable and un¬ 
pleasant weather, interspeised with frequent thunder-storms, 
for which tiuse straits are famous. 

The higli mountains on the Malay and Sumatra coasts 
attract the clouds, which pour down their contents in per¬ 
fect torrents, aecoiiipanicd by zig-zag and ragged lightning, 
that frequently does great mischief among the shipping, as 
one of the convoy experienced; having one of the masts 
sbiverul to atoms bv a stroke of lightning, doing other 
considerable injury besides, vvliicli forced her to remain at 
Malacca to refit. 

VVAIKR-SPOUTS. 

In the course of our passage through these straits, W€ 


7» 
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harl several opportunities of seeing iho^e curious phonomc- 
Jut, water-spouts, sou.e of which (“aine occasionally so near 
ns, and wc*ro of such a si>'.e, as to eveitc alarm, ''llie fol¬ 
low ing is a very beauiitni, but I tmisi confess,exup.gcrated 
dcs(*ri[)Uon of one of them. 


l.SOJ*. 


“ V*'l i!e from The loft appmachiiig we f!p5cry, 

A iw^iiul ci>liinui hlioc’ ->11 hij;h; 

Its fanimu^ base :iii atif;iy whirUvinci sweeps, 

‘ VVbilc bilious rouse the fearful deeps! 

■ Still louud and loaud, the fluid vortex fiirs, 

‘ SeatCiitii: duo uiii'hT and horror through thu slics? 

'Hie su it't solution and th' i narnioub tram, 

‘ i.et s:i::es vers*d m naiuie’.'' toie explain. 

1 ’lie iiornd iippantioo btiil draws iiigli, 

** And while with foam the* whirlmg hillous fly. 

“ I’iic guns wete jjriniM, the vessel iiorthwaid icers, 

Til! her blaek huttVv on the column bcai'b; 

I'iii' nitre iiiM, a d v^hile the dreaelful sound 
Convulsive slttutk tlie slunihViiig air around, 

' l’!;e la|imi eolumii, lovvViug lo the 
Minst down, a dreiullu! doluue fn>iu on high! 

“ til’ idbi'ii.ted surge recoiling as it tell, 

“ Koiling 111 bills djsclu.s’d tlf ab)^s ot hell I’’ 

suipvvTircK, Canto Cd. 


M\LACCA. 

AfUr a locilons and liaras-^ing passage through the 
islands, rocks, and shoals, tlnU arc scattered in the wildest 
order tliroui'h tlicse straits, we cajue loan anchor on tlie 
I'Jth ill Malacca roads. I.n 

Tbi'' olfl and once iin[;oitanl city, is now no more than a 
nieu' iiu'incnto id’ivhat it once was: though even at present 
a vci V [uetty place. 

About two ccnlniies ago it was the principal mart for 
coniniorce in ihli [)aiL of llie world, hut has been declining 
ever sjrnu'under the l\)iIngnose and Dutch; nor can it be 
expected lo re\i\e now under the English, as Prince of 
\\ ales's island vull answer all the purposes which it could 
Serve; namely, a port for the China llect to touch and re- 

i’lesh ai. 

It is situated on llu^ S. W, side of the Malay peninsula, 
and in the third parallel of nortii latitude : yet close as it is 
to the equator, it is the finest climate in the East Indies; 
bein^i coii^taiitlv refreshed with sea and land breezes, which, 

(wiili its being a narrow' peninsula, and almost encompassed 
by ihe sea,) render it remarkably fertile and healthy. 

I’lio appearances of the lown. the remains of a fort, and 
a ehureli on a liitlc green mount to the right of the town, 
ure very beautiful f:oia the roads: every part of the sur- 
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rounding country, as far as the eye can reach, ih covered 
with groves oh trees and tire liveliest verdure imaginable; 
even the small islands and rocks situated along the coast, 
fire covered to the water’s edge with flowering shnibs, 

A smail rivulot opens info the sca between tiie town and 
fori, which it separates, and Tornis a landing place tor hoals; 
ihe houses in Malacca are lolE-rahiy tvcll builf, \n the Dutch 
stile, with broad and straight streets: that pait, however, 
inhabited by the natives and oriental selllcr-, like ino'^t 
Indian towns, composed of meio shed., ur wooden cols, 
thatched over with bamboos and mab. 

On the southern side of tlie l:u!e river, aie the reiiiaining 
walls of a fort, which does not appear to have ever been a 
place of any great strength, and is now in a nnt^! unnous 
condid^m; a few guns are ranged the hiow (n'a hv an- 
tiful liliic mount above the fort, wliicli w/*ve a> a saluting 
halten, and niiglu repel perhaps a siiiull ion’c. 

On the summit of this mount stands an (tld rorlugucsc 
clinpel, Iniilt in the siA'teenth cetiliiry, hiu. is now in a state 
of dilapidation. 

It commands a picturesque victv of the town, iln* adjacent 
country, the roads, and a great extent cd' h-M.l (tccan ; the 
floor is flagged entirely v\ith tomb-stones, that ('xhibila nu‘- 
lanciioly catalogue of the names of tiiO"'' i'huo(‘K]us, wliom 
the spirit of adventuic, or insatialde avaiuc, havi^ led to 
this distant spot, to he mingled with tiieii muilicr t'ailh! 


F^'r!)nps in fan lu laid 

“ litiat (Jiu'c jifi'i’iiaiit \^iih rdtsiial jin'! 
iiaud. ti:uL tlio rod i)t ciitaii.' iiuLi:! liau; swav'ib 

** t^i u.tkM ct (icsran llu. Inia; l>u !’* 


Tlie roof is in smne piaoos tumbled in, upd ibc walls:, 
belfry, Stc. moulderiii" fa-l to decay , the u lcdc haviU^;' a 
dreary, forlorn ap[iearaiice inside. 

VV'e were berc'supjdied witii uicat abundaiK'c of Uie most 
excellent vcgelables iiiu! fruits we had vr-t sei u in tndia ; 
find we wen; not a little ^latiiied and suiprized, to lind po¬ 
tatoes cijual to any we iiad lasted in Europe. 'I'here are a 
great number of Chinese .settlers here, as well as in all the 
eastern islands, and these form the most indu'.irlous class 
of inhabitants, having their shops well stored with mer¬ 
chandize, with which they supply you on reasonable terms. 
There is a very good lavmn near ihe landing place, kept 
by a Dutchman, wlu re one may dine very well for a dollar, 
and have a bed inchuled. 
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Ti'e .thoiil-, MaJurc.i abouDcl wilii nn:] the 

aad jautrics uiili tiac!^ ahd other Vvihl beast';, 'j'he IMU-, 
Mala;.s, as well a-- jia* Clliu^‘^t, h.ive a str'kiu': nfitituuiiitv, ' 

<jr laUU'i' .''ianliirilv i\t iheii u’atau's; one late hrii-e; a 
tO!y[)c/as it were, oi those (-1 ll'* whuk nali-aii. 

It is well Kiu>\\n liow ('iir;e,e> ea's tlic-s' pCOf.h' are 
iheir j>ofUiii'tN (iilLil e j^eeiaiiy when ila'v t;ike 

oviiiiii, aiui Hin I'ne f/tnek, stabbing ^.viay one they iiteet. 

St is sa.ii ihoM- weapons 'wc.pjisoned \v;ili the eelebratetl ^ ' 
jiiioe ol the ftjjfis 'oee, bat I beliew vti’v i’ew td* tbent h.ave 
this piopeity. ! was once ban^ainint!; with a Malay lot one 
OI itio-c cuosi’',. which be >aid was ds'adly poisoned, aud in 
diauiiiir ii out tbe ^cabbard, cut nivsclf between liie lore 
i'll:;! r and iliMinb, at wh.iclj 1 was red a btlie Jiiarined : an 
old iiian v’.bo was aeualm;.* by, opciune: a leaf ol' betel, 

(Mila j.K e', Oi' i.i't’iinii{ and applied it to tlu^ part; 

V' h* diet dii^ !),,d any (lii c£ or not 1 cannot tel]_, bat 1 Icii; 
no e*fM( ol Joe eiil. 

d-n vr i;. Nhil a hide trade curried on at this {dure, the 
prnuhp.d aitk’lck. oi windi aiC as follow : 


IMPOlll'S. 

n.ei ;\.ul iMj.pC i('i.irt li s u\.ih v.hiii)U. 

^'j'liiiii n--,ii h'.i': ik 

i^'L. hiinaK» nml ButnlMV 


TX?<)HTS. 

hii, in e. n .-ih oialt; 

(<lua. 

(v /!‘\ . 

hui..-, r.U.iu'v ar-l I'l.a ,. ii-' of woaJ in laij^c ipciallt irs. 

S T n A ! 'I S 01 S i IM C A V 0 It I*. 

c started iioin Malacca ou the siAttkntlh of Septcinb.M", 
iiUil sba]j(d oar co ir-c‘ lor the straUs of Sincapoia*, whore 
wc aiiived ill Lv\o tlays \v;ili a liodu and pleasant Ina'cze; we 
canic to an aiiclior in llie middle ul ilie.se stiaits ibr the 
jhirposc o) collecliiig the convov, a part ol which we had 
leli hcdiiiul at Malacca, to repair the damages they had re- 
c< ived in the straits by liyiitning. 

The straits of Sinca[>ore aie fonned by a cluster of itnin- 
mcrable little islands, lying olf the mo.si soutljcin part of 
tlie Malay peninsula, "^i'hey are covered with woods, have 
a gicat varit ty in their shapes- and are indented on all sides 
with pleasant little bays aiitl sandy coves, where the finest 
tunie is found in great j>lenty. The passage between these 
islands is in somo places so narrow, that we miglit have al¬ 
most chucked a bisccu on shore; yet the water w^as deep, 
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clear, and smooth as velvet. There can scarcely he a more 
1804. hciuitirnl picture, than tlie sight of a Heel of ships winding 
iifpt, througli this romantic group of islands. 

'i’he natives came off ill their canoes laden with tin tie, 
some of which weighed three or four hundred pounds, and 
these they sold for a dollar or two a-piecc; we of course 
had alderman's fare every day while wc continued in these 
straits. 


24. 


30. 


Clll?IA SEAS. 

At 1 (Migth liavirig got the shij)s nil logolher, we hurried 
oft', tbciring (with ijood reason) that north-east mon¬ 
soon miglit set in, or at least tiuit wc might he baffled be¬ 
tween the two iiiortsoons* The rn ;.t dav i)as.scd to the nurih- 
ward ot‘ Pedra Branca> a rock lying oft' point lioniania, 
;ui(l so called by the Portugiic.^e, mi accoinit of its being 
covered \uLb the wliilc excremcnisot birds; it has some 
resemblance to the buss rock in the Piith of I'ortlu Here 
the Chinese seas commence, and ships geneially lake a de¬ 
parture iVoiii this ruck or point Uomania, when [>roceeding 
tu China. 

IsVxt day (twenty-fourlh of Septcmbci) pa'^sed Pulo Aore 
and Pnlo Tiinon, two islands lying-in lOl'^of east longi- 
liide, Hiul of con:)i(lerable heiglU; atlbis place wce\peeted 
to fall in with Linuis, when we would have surpn/cd him a 
little with the force we now had (a sev(Mity-four, a lifty-gun 
ship, two frigates, and a sloop of war): as there were no 
appearance.'^, however, of an enemy, the line ot battle sliip 
here took leave of us, and returned to India. 

We this dav lost sight of land, and steered for Ciiina witli 
a pleasant breeze and compact convoy ; the wedthcr eonti- 
nned wncoininonlv fine forthe next five day'^, when wc made 
Polo Sapata, a verv singular roek standing up like a pillai 
in theuiiddle of the Clnnesc seas; it is perpendioular ali 
round, and white like Dover cliff's, vc'ilh innumerable lloeks 
of birds ho\ernig round it., and seems as il* placed here by 
1^'ovidence as a mark l(‘ guide mariners through those seas, 
where so many hidden dangers abound! 


TYPHOON, OR TYPHON. 

Oct. 2. Hitherto we liad been sailing on velvet, and with wind^ 
much more favourable than wc liad reason to expect at tliis 
late'^period of the south-w(;^t moii'^tKin: the scene, however, 
now.began to sliift, and our imseiy lo eoniinence- 

'i’be sky this flay assumed a very unusual appearance; the 
. .skirts of the horizon seemed as if tliey were tinged with 
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blood; the black portci^lous clouds tliat hung over look- 
ed as if surcluirgcd with electiic fluid, and ready every iii' 
stanl to burst on our heads! . 

In the evening the lightning gleamed with such vivid 
flashes through llie air* that il was painful to look around; 

Still, however, uuiUToinpanied with thunder* The vain now 
began to pour down in such torrents, that it actually ap^ 
peared to be piucipitated fioiu the heavens en jwamc, do- 
lugiug every part of the ship- 

“ Mean tinip in sable ciurture, shadows vast, 

“ Deep tiiitf'd ttiul damp, and mij^rt^atcd rlouds, 

' “ And all the vapory turbulence of heaven, 

“ iiividve the face of tlun^s/^ 

It had now continued calm for some hours, but soon the 

gale coniincnred j and lasted, with some interruptions and 

various alteraiicms, for four successive davs* The wind w'as 

— ^ 

first from the westward, but in the course of the typhoon it 
blew from every point of the compass! As it was, however, 
generally in unr'favour, we scudded great part of the time, 
and of course made a most rapid progress. 

It is impossible to describe the unpleasantness (I may -‘S**^* 
say misery,) of our situation daring this period. The first 
tW(Mity-fo(ir hours of the gale demolished tables, chairs, 
crockery waie, and almost every cooking utensil we had on 
board, so that we could scarce get as much sustenance as 
\\ould keep soul and body toge^ber! 

To add to our comfoih, wc had generally a quantity of 
water washing about our legs in the gun-room ; while the 
seams of the ship (coming from a hot country) wore so 
open, that the water came pouring down through the deck: 
on our licads I 

Tlie riiapient sliifting of the wind raised such a cross tu¬ 
multuous sea, that it broke over us^ in all directiotis# causing 
tlie hhip to labour witli indescribable violerfce, 

“ Tbronn], the blark night that sits immense around^ 

' LashM iiita foam, the fierce conflicuni; hnne 
Seems oVr u thnnsmd racing waves to burn! 

‘ Mean-time the mountain billows to the cloiub 
In divaillul tumult swellM, since altove surj-c, 

" Burst mtu chaos with tieiutndous roar!'' 

Wc this day experienced a considerabk intermission of 4 , 
the gnle> mid towards noon it so far cleared op, that we 
saw one o the men of wai and two or three of the convoy: 
about this hour, however, and at no great distance from. 

VOYAOli TO INDI-v, &.C.‘j O 
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nc, one of the frij^ntes (La Dedaijrfleuse) was completely 
■ IS04'. (iisuia'^ieil. juicl nearly scut Co the bottom by the violciu’e 
Oct. q(' ly phouu 1 

^ MUIACVLOUS ESrAPr FROM DRO-WNINO. 

The life of one of oiir seamen was this day preserved in 
so tniraeuloiis a manner, that I cannot liclp velatin" it. 

4. Ue was ill the tuain chains entlcavouring to set up one of 

the bdchtaifSt when a tremendous sea washed him clean 

ovcihoard ! The sliij) was then going bclw'(‘en nine and ten 

knots tieariv before the wind, and before she could ho hove 
¥ * 

lo^ he was not less than three quarters of a mile asicni. 

[!e Avas distinctly seen, however, from the mh;cn top on 
the lise ot every sea, swinimirii; very l)iy;li out of the vvaAcr 
and soeminiilv with i^reat strength. Four men and two of- 

n *- O C' 

ticcis jniiip'jci into the jolly boat, which was lowered dowti 
froio the stern, at the iraiuinent rrsr|i.ie of all iheir lives, 
and they succeeded in unhooking the tackles and getting 
clear from the ship without accident. An officer from the 
niizen top directed their route, by pointing with a spy-glass 
towards the man in the water, and in about half an hour 
they succeeded in finding him ! He w’as swimming w ith the 
utmost composure, his face still directed to the sltip, which 
he said be could plainly see from the summit of every wave; 
and knowing by the sails that she was Anrc tn, lie liad no 
doubt hut the boat was coming to pick him up. The great¬ 
est difficulty, however, still remained, and that was tiu* 
getting on hoard; the ship was plunging and rolling in such 
a inuiinef, that it was very dangerous to approach her: at 
lengrii, during a momentary lull, they attempted to hook 
the tackles, hut unfortunately only succeeded with one of 
them, the consequence of which was, that the ship in 
plunging forward dragged the jolly boat clean out of the 
water, with her stern uppermost; of course the men and 
oars were all thrown out of her into the sea ! 

■ 'riuir situation at this moment was truly alhrming; no 
boat could be got off the boo^itis in time, as they had all been 
fiiml) hi'ihed during the gale. The tackle being instantly 
that bung the boat, she luckily fell on her bottom, but 
v\a; as (juiekly swamped by a sea ilmt rolled into her. The 
officers and men, however, who were floating about, made 
shift to get lo the loat, which, though full of water, Avas 
s.|jSl'soffieieiU to keep them from sinking; and it tvas some- 
tmhg remurktible tltat the seaman who had been so long 
overboajd, was the j\r%t who regained the boat this time 1 
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By giving the ship sZ/'ni rcY/y, we got so close to tlu-m 
tliat we were enabled to heave Llieiu ropes,.by which means 
they got under our lee cpuirler and were all saved. 

ARRIVE ON THE COAST OF CHINA. 

Our progress liad been sO rapid during lhet\[>hoon, 
tve made J\"dra Branca, a perpendicular rock near Haeilein 
bay on the coast of China, nl)ui^t two P. M. ou the fluh, 
and hove to, to the wes^ttyard of it, till next morning, {a 
the course of the night the gale increased aluiust to a hurri¬ 
cane, and that too, dead on shore! 

The situaiioti of several of the convoy was now e.vtreinely 
perilous, as they were mucfi to leewaid of us, and com- 
pletely embayed, without the ability of carrying sulKcieiit 
sail to extricate themselves; and one of iheiH indeed was 
obliged (0 run in at the ttmost risque, and lake sheltcr un¬ 
der the Ice ot a small island, where she lay iu safety till the 
gale was over. 

The gale Somewhat abated tO‘day, ihoiigb siill blowing 
with considerable violence,' we \verc ihcicfore obliged to 
curry a great press of canvas to keep us frotii settling down 
too far in the hay, expecting frequently indeed, that some 
of tlie masts would go over tlie side. 

A favourable slant ol wind this day, enabled us to run in 
between the Great Lama, and a cluster of isUimls called the 
T^iiie Jhns, where wc were soon surrounded by swannt^ of 
lishing boats, out of one of which W'C got a pilot, who of¬ 
fered to take us to Lintin for eighty dollars; ibis being re¬ 
fused, he asked fifty, and ultimately came down to Ibriy, 
but would on no account accept a smaller sum : this being 
counted out to him, he very leisurely inarclied forward to lie- 
gallcif-jirey where he sat down to smoke with tlic utmost ciim- 
posure, leaving the jw/Zo^gr entirely to ourselves! On being 
roused up on the quarter-deck, however, Ite me.dc some tri¬ 
fling signs with lus hands respecting thctadjaceni shores, 
which we could not well comprehend; in short, wewere 
obliged cntiiely to trust to our /cW, while winding in among 
those islands; and tiiere seems to be very hiile danger, the 
shores being so bold that a ship may run close to them. 

In the evening, while passing the liigli peak of Lantou, 
the pilot made signs to drop tlic anchor, w hich we complied 
with : this is the highest moumaia on this pait of the coast, 
and may be seen at an immense distance. In every direction 
that we now could look, nothing presented itself but the 
wildest assemblage of mountainous islands that it is possible 
to conceive, all having a barren inhospitable uppeanincc. 

«• o 
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180‘L COME TO AN ANCHOR AT MNTIN. 

Ot7,8, We next rnornine got under weigh, and kept working up 
for Lintin, close to which we anchored in the evening, 
abreast of the principal village on the south side of the 
island, and about ti mile from the shore. 

Lintin lies in the mouth of the ri^er Tigris, about thirty 
miles above Macao, and is remarkable for a uery high peak 
in the centre of the island; which may be from tiftceri to 
twenty miles in circumference. 

ft contains three villages, besides some straggling cottages, 
and is frequently the rendezvous of two or ihiee of the fish¬ 
ing fleets, tliat me scaUcred in such numbers over every 
part of the coast. The priruipal village is (as I have said 
before) on the S. W. side of the istnnd, where there is a 
pleasant bay (called Lintin buy/') and good anchorage, 
com[)letcly sheltered from the north-ea^t monsoon by the 
peak. Near this village, at the foot of a little hill, \vc pitidied 
our tents; one for the surj^eon and another otficcr, one for 
the sick, and a larce tent tor the artificers. 

9 . V\'hen we first arrived here, the weather was so hoi and^ 
sultry, that we generally slcjit oui^ide of the tents at night, 
without any danger of ratcitmg cold, there being little or 
no dews, but the most beaniifiil serene skies imaginable. 

The villagers W'cre a little intrusive at first, fiom curiosily 
alone; for they never, during the whole of our stay, attempted 
to plunder or vstcal the smallest article from our tents, nor to 
molest us in any respect whatever! an example winch 1 am 
sorry to say, all our exertions could not induce our own men 10 
imitate. Tiie proximity of a potatoe field to our tents, was ihc 
cause of many complaints from the nati\cs, and it required 
all our vigilance to prevent the sailors levying connjburions, 
during the night, on this favoiuiic root, i\s our presence 
on this island excited tlic curiosity of every man, w'oman, 
and child belonging to it; and as our artificers and sick were 
no less curious, in viewing the grotesque* and novel appear¬ 
ance of the Chinese villagers; wc were forced to draw a 
line of circumvallatiori round the tents, and give orders to 
the cenlinels not to permit any cijmmimication, but ai cer¬ 
tain stated hours, when they might negotiate as much as 
they pleased. W e here got fish in abundance, long pota- 
toesj and a few ctlj'*r vegetables, the produce of ihc island; 
buKbor principcil supply was from AchoUj compiedore 
who has the coutiact for supplying his Majesty's 
ships with fresh beef, and every description of vegetables, 
which lip hcnt up to us regularly by junks; independent of 
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those we had an extra for the use of the sick alone, 

^ho here became niure numerous every day.- 

principal complaints among our seamen in Ciiina, 
intermitkm feten, of tlie nio^t obfiunatc Jtind, 
and some //rtv complaints. W'e had often from sixty loeight}^ 
at this time unable to do duty at ibis island, liiough no 

{ )articnlar cause appeared wUy the place should be so nu- 
icaltliv, unless it was tliC sudden tiansition iVoiu au liuhan 
cliinatc to this oiic. 


We had plenty of amusement in shooting on this island, 
rbe tliickets being well stocked with doves, and the tanks, 
pools, and marshes, much ftequeuted by wild duck. 

T\iO natives on many parts of the river, higher up than 
this island, have a very curious method of catcbiim the 
laUcr species of game, by wading out with earthen pots on 
tlu ir heads, among flocks of these biids, which are not 
alarmed lliercby, taking them for old pots, &c. floating 
down on ilic tide; havino: got into the midtlle of them lIjcv 
haul them down by the legs, one after anuLlim, until they 
have a .sufficient number under the water, wlieii they return 
to the shore and bring them to market alive. 

There is a vvalering-plaee about half a mile from the vil¬ 
lage, ai the i’ootof tlie peak, vvliere ilie stream runs tlnough 
a bamboo into llic casks on a little sandy beach. The wa¬ 
ter, ttumgh none of the best, is as good as any on the neigb- 
bourtiig iiles. It may here be remarked, that the water in 
this pait of Chiiui, is, geneially speaking, of a very inferior 
quality; we were obliged to start some of it overboard after 
leaving China. 

wc vvished to have a eoinmanding view of this little 
Ci/cladvSf a party of us set out early one mornin.g 
in order to ascend the peak, wliieh is very abiupl, cxecjit 
on the not them side, wliere it is of somewhat easier ascent. 
On our way up, we had opportunities of seeing several pic¬ 
tures in rninatiire of Chinese industry: every little nil of 


water tlint trii'kled from the summit, was led in /ig-i^ag di¬ 
rections along the sides of the mountain, and made to pass 
over iniiumerahlc little leiraccs of paddt/ or me, tiiat-wcre 
formed on every spot that would bear the slightest cultiva¬ 
tion] The other parts of the mountain served to feed their 
goats, &c. The goat-herds' cuttages, surrounded with beau¬ 
tiful little bovvers, peeping out here and there from among 
the rocks and precipices. The peak itself terminates in 
three craggy eminences, or huge fragments of rock, that 
seem to have been severed from each other by some stroke 
of lightning, and as the earth has been considerably washed' 
away from about their bases, they appear as if resting on a 
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perfect pivot: that fraement particularly, facing the S. W. 
mipciids over a moit irighiful chain of precipices, which 
we could not look down upon without slirinking hack'with 
horror. We scrambled to the to[i of this, and on filing 
our pieces, the concussion of the air made us almost ima¬ 
gine this piojection of rock was sliding over the lioirid pre- 
cijiice! Were this to givo way, it could not stop till it 
buried itself in the sandy beach at the foot of the mountain. 

1 could not help thinking, that such an accident would 
pretty well cxemfilify that beautiful simile in the thirteenth 
Iliad, where Hector is leprcseilted like u rock rolling down 
the side of a mountain. 


As from some mountain's < rng;;;'’’ forehead torn, 

** A roiini) tV.UMiU'rit ilie^ wiili home, 

“ (VV^liich tVoiu tlic stubborn stone a torrcut muds,) 

** Pirnpituto the ponrirous luas^ descends: , 

]'’ro;u sttpp to steep the rolling i'uiii boimds, 

“At ever^y shock the cracklinjE wood resounds; ^ 

Still Leathering fone, i.1. smokes, and urgM amaui, 

wliiris, aud thunders down, impciuous to the plain; 
‘M'iicte stops:—so Hector.^' 


I 




From this olcvalorl situntioti, we could count hplwecn 
twenty and thirty islund^ soaUcred around in all directions, 
and exhibiting u peculiar uildiicss and variety in their 
features. 


We could barclv make out Macao, on which the Portu- 
guese settlement of the same name is built, and which v\e 
al'lerwnrds visited. In the eontrary direction wc could see 
the celebrated strait, called the IJogue, or liocca 
where H. Al. S. Grampus was then lying. The iioitli-cast 
view presetued ihe high blue mountains in the interior of the 
country. 

Towards the middle of November the weather began to 
get cold ; the north-cast monsoon coming down from the 
bleak mountain^ of China and Tartary, felt very sharp and 
biting to people just arrived from the burning skies of 
India. 


BOeCA TIORIS. 

As we expected some bdd weather about this time, we 
prepared to move up to the Bocca Tigris, where sliips are 
well sheltered by the surrounding mountains. On the 15th 
offQovember, theref 're, we struck our tents at Liutin, and 
removed the sick on board, who now amounted to 50 orb'O, 
mostly agues, duxes, and colds. We lost one officer and 
cue man while lying here, wliora we l)urted with the usual 
ceremonies, on’the side of a little hill; the whole of the 
islanders eying tbe process with the utmost curiosity. The 
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\il]agcr to wlioin llie trrtjiirKl belonged, did Hot fail to ask 
iioxl day for tno rh/lufs, pointing to tlie grave 
ivbere ihe young o(/lccr was Inu’ieal, aiul wliom he had ob¬ 
served ioe irequenlly visit while iynig sick on the island. 
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We this flav nninoored, and proceeded wp towards the 
Bogiio; the having been sent some time before, lo 

take a survey of the passage,,and in two days came to an 
anchov III Nnsons bat/, so named since tbe time Lord An¬ 
son refitted tiie Old Centurion in this place. 

It. lies just withont, and on the eastciii side of the Bogue, 
between Annanltot/ and Chmupiv, ibris. Tim shoie all 
round the bay is so sluillow and muddy, tliat iliere is no 
landing except at high water, and that close under the Aa- 
nanhoy fort, aruotig some sharp black toeks. 

Tin.’ last-mentioned fort stands on tlie eastern side of the 
BocciNor mouth of the Tigris. It is a small semicirenlar 
hatterv, nearly level with the water’s edge, mounting twelve 
oi thirteen old guns, of difftu'cnt CMlibrc, seemingly about the 
si/.e of 4 and G-ponnders, [>liiced on dead carriages, and ap¬ 
parently in a wretched stale. On the opposite side, are two 
Mnali forts, situated on two little islands: the distance 
across, I think, is about two musket-shots, ui thereabouts. 

ANNANMIOY TORT. 

These tliree little forts, then, (if they deserve these 
names') form the protection of one of their eliief rivers and 
c'ltics!—So great is their opinion of Annaithoi/^ however, 
that preceding eaelt vessel that goes out of the Tigris, a 
pa^sfiort is sent to the governor of it, couched (as it is said) 
in the following terms: 


Iff. 


18 . ' 


a 

iC 

(( 


The stiip - 


- .. y -belonging to the — nation, 

aviiig paid the proper duties to his majesty the emperor, 
1 1 Ins port; you are desired to allow the said sliip to pass 
mnanhoy fat xvithout blowing her into the air! 

“ Signed, 

■——, Vicerov of Canton.” 


Such is the gasconade of the Chinese about a fort, that a 
man of nar^s laanck, armed with a cflwwde, W'ould knock 
about their ears in a very short time.' 

The Chinese government give particular orders that no Eu¬ 
ropean, or European men of W'ar, shall come near their g«w- 
homea, as tlifey term their forts; aild therefore were not at ail 
picaictl to see such large ships close to the Bocca Tigris, 
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Tliclr jeniouay ov Tear was still fartliov heij^htencd, wlieutli? 
./)rts//(T sU'op of war pas-^ed lliroui^h ihe Bagur, and ran up 
iVov*, Qp nearly as //: on ihis oecasio!j very rc- 

nu>iistrai)ccs were seal to the chief super'cargo by tl-'o viec- 
roy; but they durht not take any serious steps, tlio men of 
war keeping them completely in check. 


sct:FFr.K AT ANNAiVnoY fort. 

T hey (lid not prevent our going up into the country at this 
place ; but, as we were always obliged to land near the fort, 
they eiideavonred to luislcn ns oft iVom the heacli into llic 
country; and, oiioiir reinrnltig again to the landing-plan*, 
they would not allow us to go vvitliiii one hundred yuuls of 
tlie gate leading into ihc fort.-—.'' sliooting parry of us 
happened orio day, * in retiuning iiom the country, to 
come to the to[i of i\unanhoy-hlll, from whence we 
Could view ilic la^dde of the foil, situated at its base: 
—this exciting our curiosity, wc determined to proceed 
down the lull, till wc caun? to tliat part that directly over¬ 
hangs the walls, when we would have a complete bird's-eye 
view of the inteiior of this fortress. We descended so 
quietly, that v\e were not perceived by the ('hinese, wlio 
were at this lime at dinner; and therefore wc continued 
some tiinelookiiig directly over’ the vv’ull that winds along the 
brow of the hill, taking a sketch of Its internal eonnoiny. A 
flight of birds, however, happening to pass by, one of the 
gentlemen Hrt'd his [dece at them; the noise of which, so 
close over the heads of the Chinese, produced the utmo-t 
consternnuon iimongtbe soldiers, who, running out into the 
parade, saw a nnmber of armed men looking down upon 
them! They instantly took to their heels, some running 
into t!(e houses, and others out of the fort alrogether. 
—After enjoying a hearty laugh at this specimen of 
(’hinese pjowess, we descended quietly towards the land¬ 
ing-place.. In llie mean time they had leisure to locover a 
iitile from their panic, and perceive that we were not come 
vviih any hostile inUmti n. XVot? consideration, probably, 
and a sense of sham<^ fur their late consternation, enraged 
them to sncli a degree, tl)at they instanily assembled on the 
beach, armed witli bamboos, stones, and every thing they 
e'etnid pick up. As our boat was not yet come, and being 
only five or six in nun.her, we began to think we had ear¬ 
ned tl’iC joke rjalicrloo far: liowevcr, it was best not to seem 
intimidated by their numbcis, and, accordingly, we marched 
boldly to a little gate that opened on the beach, and where 
the Chinese were posted. The ftrst of us that passed ihronrrh, 
received u very rough salute of stones; and, knowing that 
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ivc durst not fire upon them, they got so bold, tliat one fel¬ 
low actually si’ized the inu/zlc ol my mui^ket, wlhle a second 1804. 
inaoL-h blow atincvviih a bamboo: alVuiJ that iny gun, 
(which h^id u would go ulF in the scuffle, 1 had 

the presence of innid to stoj) llu'lock, which the Cliincse 
observing, conceived 1 hail been cocking it, oiul instantly' 
letting go the muzzle, retreated backwant^ j in oiilcr to im¬ 
prove this hint, I levelled ilje p^cce at liini, when he made 
for the fort With as much haste as possihlt*, t’ollowi'd bv the 
whole train, leaving us victors on the field. We [)roci- . 
j)iraied Lhcir flight, by firing our pieces over their beads., 
while entering the gate. 


probault: consroubnce of kiluno a Chinese, 

The vicci’uy of C.iiitoji would, fijst of all, srt/o on the 
chid’super-cargo, or, as he is ficrc calhal, the “ 7'ij>an 
and if he thought llie business likely to prove very serious, 
pcihaps all the I’aiglish would be arresled : tlic jtian who 
comnutLed liie crime would then he demanded ^ Ibr tljcChi- 
iK'<^c have no iclcaol'niakiny: a distinefioii betavren accidental 
and premeditated nuirdi'r, as was Ihtally exeniplifu d in tlic 
case of the poor gunner of an ludiaman same yA^ars ago, 
who vvas given nj), because the warl cy‘ u Jncd bi) the 
commaiid of fin u///tv/', happ('ned to slnlo: a Chinamau m 
a boat at some dislanee, and occasion bis deaili! 

It has never been known wluit beoamcof th;* poor fellow; 
sonn* have imagined that he was bow-stringed ; wluh.'oihers 
think that his eyes were put our, and that lie.'^till lu:s tnx iin- 
pnsnncd \ietJai to the narrow policy of the (-.'huicscgancui-' 
incut! 

it IS to be hoped for tlio honour of Old England, that such 
a core fitd(>/ com c.'ision will never again be made to ihe (dii- 
iiesc, in whoso eyes we have sufiered con ddeiahly by this 
disgi'iicefu! aflair; they ihemseUas even wondci ini; iliat we 
should so c*a»ily give up a man for obeying the orders of his 
superior officer! 

SINCTILARITV OF TIIK CfUNCsr LAW'S. 

It is worthy of remark lu re, lljat, by the. Cliincsc laws, if 
tlie person survive the accident forti/ dai^!^, and after that pe¬ 
riod dies, even in consequence of the same accident, yet it is 
not considered as a inurderl When any case of tliis kind 
then occurs, it is best to,secure the wounded Cliina-man, and 
have him under the care of Curopc'ans during tl)at space oi 
time \ for the Chinese would oUiciwi^e perhapi, biingiomc 
luan who had died a natural death in the interval, and swear 
VOYAGE TO INDIA, Sccj, H 
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that it was llic laan v;ho died of (be accident, in hopes of 
1804. money, and which might be prodneUve ol'lnul cuu* 

sequence!;. 

A bov wounded accidculally by an European, spbie yean 
airo, was taken lo the English factory :iV Canton, and with 
great difliciilly the stirgeon prolonged his life, imtdlhe forty 
days were expired; when he was nnmcdialely sent into the 
country, aiifl died in two or lliree d.tvs; no notice then wa^ 
taken of ihis death by the government^ as the prescribed 
period of time had elapsed before that c\cnt Umk [»lacc. 

BOATS ON Till' r.iVKa TKlltlS. 

The number of jniiks, and boats of all descriptions, tliut 
are seen passing and nqia^'ii.y between Macao and Canton, 
exceeds ail calculation or (^eiief. Some of their junks will 
carrv nearly a thousand tons; and (t^ose that trade to the 
Straits of Malacca, the Eastern Islands, Sic, are very 
gi'cat curiosities, containing junhaps two or thiee hnndrect 
mcrchaui'^, each having his separaie cabin, or rather sliop or 
ivarehoihc. In one of those pmks, ilicreforc, may be seen 
almost an epitome ol’the suburbs of ('anion:—ivoiy-cutters 
and inantifaeturers, painters, carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, 8c.c. all with iluur various aiticlcs arranged for sale 
in their sci»arato apartments, 

I’hc (’/hinese work their junks and oiher boats with asto¬ 
nishing adriutness on this river, wlieie 'hey actuaily seem lo 
Hy thuiiigh the water. 

The siuls arc aiJ made of mats, :nul arc narrow, but vciy 
lofiv, 

4 

blit pieces of bamboo cross these sails borizonlally, at 
sliorl distances; and to one end ol these is attached a/; 0 u- 
liuCy leading forward; to the other, ns/teel leading aft, by 
vdiieh means iheir sails stand bettor, and lie nearer the wind 
than any European sails possibly can, 

V) hen it blows fresh, and they liave occasion to reef, they 
lower iiway the h.JIyards, and roll u]> any length of tiie sail 
they please round the lower pu ce of bamboo, thus reehng 
their sails at the bottom with much less difficulty than we 
can at the lop ; and this they can continue to do, till the 
wliolcot tlie sad is rolled up, adapting it from the lightL*;t 
breeze, to the hoavi(st squall, wirl) the greatest facility. 

^ - They frrfjucraly have two or three masts, but wc never saw 
i5h^ woli TopMiiuits; tluMnal-sails extending up along the 
Jnasts {which are gcneially Very lant) to any height. 

On tvU'h bow oi their junks there is always painted a large 
^cyc, and they arc astonished (or at least pretend to be so) 
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tKat onr vessels can fiiul their way through immense oceans ^ 
wilhoutevci! ' 1 

7’li()'C 'ivlio are brought \\\) to boats arc in general pro* A'oo. 
hibitod |iom residing on shore nil atier a certain term of 
yearsj unless they Inive accutnulatcd a sulllcient tiiun u) [)ai- 
ch asc a little housCy and a pt(‘cc of land. 

7'lieir lisliirig fleets iucoxlrcmtdy well regiihited, acting iti 
pel feel eonccrl, 'ind no hf*at (n esununs^to anelioi or weigh 
until the Comtuudo^'c has uuule ilie signal by Gtvig or beat of 
'lorn Touu 

rAnUONF.S, , 

'rite mouth of the 'I'igris, nay^ tite whole coast Iront 
thciiec to liic island of Hainan, is veiy mneh infested uitli 
pirates, called X/Z('/;'oaes. The^,c aio outlawed I'artais and 
(.'hiuesi', w ln), as soon as they lay hold of any boat or vessel, 
not only pliin<ler it, hui eondernn the crew to jaa'pctual 
slavery in the Ladronc fleet. They soiucLimes, liowcvcr, 
relax so far in this respect, as to lei old men go ashore oa 
promising to send them a cintiun Kin''om, u’i'ieli tlio hbc- 
rated person seldom fai!,-? to perlonn Avi',h the mO'-t rcheloes 
exaeliiess; fearing, it is presioned, that if lhe\ (hd n(‘t do 
fo, and were afterwards eajViund, tliey might stand a laic 
ehaiiee of losing their heads- ilie Ladioncs nol henig very 
ecremotji()iip> in ibis resja'cl. 

The small (‘raft on the river, thercfmv, are so ternticd at 
the idea of falling inlo llie liaiuh; ot the Ladrones, that 
W'licm any ol' oin een/i. were pioeeeding lo, or relmiiing* 
fiorn \faeao, a whole eonvoy of Cliineiie vessels ot vanou> 
dcsCiiplions were seen attending tliem, and taking iidvan- 
(age (d' the prutoetlon they aiiorded ! Sueii is the eonlidenee 
placed in Ihilisli tars, even in this leinolc pait ol the wtchM 
'fo this I was (jiiee an eye wtiuess, tiu* LacUones Icmni,; 
liccotne hO hold, that liiey aeitudly lamicd at Janim shoi lly 
ai'U r Nve lei'i it, and jihindered some of the viyagc"* I he men 
of war-jiml'S even, and uiandaiiifs bviiUs. al ifiis lime were 
uo frightened, that when a pleasuic [>aiiy ot as wt-nt in the 
Caroline's lauueh, irom jAnsous bay tv) M(iciu>, we haU a 
convoy of some bundieusot vcssc'U. that came to an :nu*lioi’ 
wlien wc clid^ and gut under weigh whenever tliey s.uv ns 

do bol 

n AVAU rve AOl'Mr.NT, 

The rhinesc marntime //g/o'c aie rarher eiiimms being 
stujKWvhal dilTcrent from tliost^ of Iairo]*eans; for tic u men 
of war ht'ae no nuiib! or at least vmy lew* Instead o! tue^c 
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thry havr long slender bamboos, armed at one end with 
pieces of iron Itkc our boarding pikes, ami some likc^battle- 
axes; ibeir other weapons, olTcn^»ive and dclcnsive, consist iu 
, general of Ixiskek oj atoifes, of diHcrenl sizes, adapted to 
the distances at winch the engageineuts happen to com- 
jiK nee! 

1 had an opportunity of seeing one of tliose battles once 
between two iishn«>- boats, and I *nnvt confess tlu^y made 
use of thos- mi^siie weapons with iiucoannou dexterity: 
very seluoiTi missing tludr adversary’s vrs.-e! at least, and not 
nnfrequonily civing and rcf civiiig moht woliil knook'. thc:n- 
“seives. We wcie tohi that the men oi nar jonks someluucs 
Canicd matchlocks, bvt we never could see any of iliciu. 

A BARB\KOUS CHlNbSr CUSTOM. 

It mav not be unworlliy of remark lieie, ihat if a boat 
happens to upset on any p:irt of the Tigns, it is against the 
religion and rules of tl:e ('hnu se to pick up the nufuriuimle 
crew! I have olicn ouqniied uh:it cuukJ possibly induce 
them to harbour such iulunnan and nnch^ntahle maxims; 
and was told, that when a boat or oUicr vessel was upset, 
they considered the lives lost on, the oeea^loll, as vso many 
sacrifices to Joss ! (the name given to Ui<‘ Dcjiv;} and that 
there liktiwise existed some laws, which made the man who 
should pick up a drowning person, responsible i'oi ibatper' 
son's life, in case he or she should ('xpin'. iii llic boat! 

CapUiin C—--, of the W---1 udia-man, was 

nearly a fatal proof of their strict adlicreace to these bar¬ 
barous )rincij>h*s. He was pjoceeding from tiu* second Oar 
wheie lis slop then lay, to Canton, in a light gii^, wliicli 
by a si.ddea s(Huil), and carrying too groai a presi of sad, 
■was up-ct; \\\,ir^ liini df, two middopo i'-', and the boats^ 
crew wcic left tloalinz on the stream, supported ly rn sLs, 
Oms, and v\ liatcvr. they (’ould lay hold of; in ii is state 
they continued neioly ;i!i hour, seveial bo;il> p;u.:aiig and le- 
m lljc nie;)i> ti’ce, nut one of vvliich could be pre- 
' vadad n()on, enhrr bv <mi.(‘ahcs or piolcried lewaicis to 
jt*nd them ilic usr'i-.iaiiee! i\t lengtb one of the boat'?; 
ru w .Nkuim olf towaitU a Chiutse boat, and laying iiold of 
il'^' iudder unpercrived, mounted thereby into tiie stern, 
ydth the ugiliiy and icsidution of a Uritisli tar, seiiied the 
Itciiii, and foiccii the ('hinn'inen to bear down and save his 
pinking sli'j.noit ‘s! said that captain C—— Jiber^. 

aWy rewarded bravery of th^? gallaiu sailor. 

Tibs <.l:('ii!iLslancc to(»k pi'icc jri December, while several 
of US w'ei^e at Cauton, and i tJiould hardly have believed that 
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Kuoli inlininamly criuld cxht amon^^ a people *^0 potislieil 
asMlicl iiiiHN ■ art‘ '.tipposeH t{> lie, had I not.seen tiie parties 
tlienisclvt's ihe niyiu nfier this aecidenl occuned* 

1 biiiiii not atieoipt to niakt? aiw apology to niy reader, 
for so lie(jip‘miy gianeing at sao//?«^/y light and imial cir- 
cumstaiu'ts lo Uie mmse of the‘'e skotrhe's; t'De ireneial 
leaturesol (onotnes, tnr.ioteib and ciiston:';, liave Im.g beca 
deliiKMted bv able ;uu( ind(‘i'ati,a.able tiaveilers, so ihatbttlc 
roinains to bv ('ollected by llie modern visitor, hut the scat¬ 
tered gie.inoip^ which his pieclectssoi.' irt the pietiiliule of 
their ih:r\esis, ihOiight it i)of worlh their wlnies (i» catiy 
awi’.y, A> our of percepljoii; huuev(^r, ;ne dillereut; 

sotlie iinpiesMoiis which extcinal objecis ntake u[H)n ihent, 
vary in ijifl'ereoi people; and heiiee arises a considerable 
sotiiec ol‘ ciijoviiKMit, in eouipujiicg the emolions winch 
yet’Oe*. lUid oocuiusLioees iiave ]jrodueet] in otijer pi'ople'u 
niiiuN, With ih.)-e uhieli we led o: mu* ovwi, uhim we 
are d lo the unit '■ iuatunjs. J shall thcietore conli- 
Hue lo dcjuer, in I./iihtul colours as 1 |K>s^ibly can, the 
a}>peaiuuce t>f ’.ach (»hjcel as it in^as to my mcvv, rlie .sen¬ 
sations w liieh If has pio-dueCib the icliectioiia wllich it 
has civen ] isC to. 
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rxeunsiov ruoM anson's r\y towards canton. 
i)n tlu' tw'CiMv-eiyhth of November 1 embaiked in com- 
pativ willi severd (ulmr idlicers on an excursion to Canton; 
llic weatiuu' wu". now so ctud, lhai we \V(n‘c obli‘.V-‘d to umiHe 
ouisrlvo-3 u[i 111 :iii tiic lafifijxMii clothes we could possibly 
)niisier; and heu* inanv or u-^iiicaine sensible ol our un- 
pro\nk*nce in nedeednu' to (iieseiwc, while in India, those 
ailidcs of diC"-. which we had brought from a iio!'tii''rn elt- 
iuale, but which, wlu’n* t'lying i;tider tlic line, we llmugdt 
we sliould iKwei be in need of again. As the (h'.lauee wai 
luuuiy iidv u'des, we did not nogleel 1o lav ni a sidliemut 
oi orh'/jf as *iis lernud, hi ordtV that the inU'i'icw 
might lie as well birMilv-d against tiio ^oveiitv of tlie season, 
as dm (Aleiioi yaiul tins we found a vmy wise preeuution. 

Afiei j as'.ing ihrongii the l>o:vuc, 'i'lger island (so culled 
from some iaint rejcmbhinee which it is supposed to bear 
to a eoueh'‘d liger,) piesents it^df on the left hand; and it 
was abreast of thio i»laee that fanimiodore Anson Hist came 
to an andxn* at’ci entenug llm Tigris, to the no small ^u;- 
prize of the Cliinese at Annanhoy fort, v\herc they nnisleied 
urnotlv band in Impes cn intiinidaling lum from p.o.sing the 
liocca I'igrls. Chi the ligl-t band llu; land is ilat and swuni* 
py, coritiUiii|j ehiejly of paddy tields, iuLcisccicd by imm- 
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mo^rahlo brandies of the river; we here saw amazing flocks 
of wild duck, teal, and {laddj' birds, flying often so closy to 
us, that we might almost have knocked them down with our 
sticks, and would induce one to suppose llicy were tiever 
molested by the fatal tube or insidious snare. 

By the former, indeed, they are never annoyed, unless 
when Europeans arc passing; as the Chinese, contrive to 
etrtrap a suincient mmiber of them, witliout resorting to 
any noisy tjieai.s, that might frighten or rciuler them shy. 

From Tiger island until we got as far as the second bar, 
liothing particular presented itself to our view. 

Opposite this sand which runs across tlie river, there is a 
stupendous pagoda bnill on the western bank; it is eight or 
ten Stories high, somewhat pyramidica!, and full of aper¬ 
tures in each square, seemingly me di decorated; we did 
^lot, however, stop to examine it. 


piCTVRr.sQut; scenehy. 

Here the scenery begins to assume an interesting appear¬ 
ance; in the back ground, high and I'anlasUcally shaped 
mountains raise tlieir summits among the c louds, while all 
around (with very little exception.) to the icet of these 
mountains, the ground seems a level verdant, plain, inter¬ 
sected (as bel'ore mentioned,) willi innutnerablc hranche.s of 
the river, and artificial canals. Now it is this last circum¬ 
stance that renders the scenery so truly jncuiresquc, ibr a 
person can only see that particular brancli on wliicli he is 
-sailing, but he beholds with ama/.eiticnl a vaiiety of ships, 
junks, and vessels of every dp-^niption, gilding sis if by the 
etiects of magic, through fields and villages, winding among 
castles, pagodas, and monasteries, sometimes on one side 
of them, soiiK'iimes on the other; sailing in an infinite vai iely 
of diiections, and forming the most whimsical, novel, and en¬ 
tertaining prospect I ever rcmeinber to have .seen ! As we 
approached IVumjKn, tiie “ plot continued to thicken,” and 
we could do little eNc than gaze with a mixture ol pleasure 
and astonishment, at the interesting sconc.s that surroiuided 
scarcely a word being sprhen in the boat for several miles, 
so completely was each nuhviduars attention arrested by the 
passing objcels. 


WAMPOA. 

Wampoa is an ancho'rage abreast of Dane’s island, an4 
-distant fiom Canton about ten or twelve miles; above this 
place no European vessel is permitted to proceed on any ac¬ 
count \y,hate ver; indeed ships of any gieat druughl could 
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not go much farther up, on account of the shallowness of 
the water: at this anchorace may be seen ships from ewry 
great maritime power on the globe, except France, theie 
being none at tiiis time troin that country. 

In viewing the various national flags flying on board ihcir 
Tespective <;itips at VVampo-i, it is highly gratifying to Ea- 
giishmens’ feelings, to observe the British, superior in nutti'* 
her to all the others eolleeti-. ■ ly: while each individual ship, 
like a colossal emhleai of the British commerce, appears 
to look down with contempt on the pigmy representatives of 
otlier nations that surround her! 

There is little to be observed of Ddne s island, more than 
that iltcre is a Hale \lJluge on it facing the roads, while a 
number of villas, pagodas, and mandarin’s scats are seen 
seatteied about on the surrounding isles, especially near the 
baidis of tlie river, where there arc huppo houses, wliere 
boats are overhauled, and chops or permits given by the 
ortieers of the customs: tltcy so far respectotl the pendant, 
however, that tea were buffered to proceed without the small¬ 
est molestation. 

I had almost forgot to mention, that it is at Dane’s island 
where nffiurs of honour are usuaily settled betwixt Eurojtcan 
gentlemen. ^Vt Canton, tlierefore, to “ throw dowm the 
gauutlet," it is only necessary to say, “ Dune's island, sirf* 

JUNK EIVKir. 

Proceeding up by Junk river to Canton, the scenery be¬ 
comes more and more itueresling every mile; the mandarins 
seats more munerous, the grounds better cultivated, and 
laid out in gardens and orangeries, while large and populnus 
villages pu'icnt them'-elvcs at evciy winding of the stieam. 
Olid tend not a little to embellish its banks. I/ut what en¬ 
gages a stianctet's atlemion more than all the rest, is, the 
endless variety of Chinese boals and vessels of every de¬ 
scription, from the stinpan to ;/»a4s Gt*a thousand tons, 
contimiallv uassiiie, and leoassin;.'- before l/is eves; of these 
the most (‘iiriuus <uul ( (‘.uiunjl aiv ihe tca^ ami passuy^c* 
boulr.. The Iwnnt'r aie ioe-j; :iiul \i'iV hamhoine, in these 
tljc tea is liroii^hl donn iruin the interior j*rOvni(‘<*s to Can¬ 
ton, wl»eu they have L*ot a I’.oi v/in.l they niakc i!*a; of^ails, 
but at other times they impi*! ihein alon;; by bamboo 
lia ving a bencli running nlon.^’ tVom one < nd ot* the 
to the other, on eaeh nod close to the AvatcrV edge; 

on these ten or a <lozen men (each with his bamboo) 
and drive the boat v,i:h considerable velocity^ 
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BOATS. 

Thc^Vanipoa passajr^^ boats, hnv cver,Iook likelitdr floating cas¬ 
tles, so elegantly are tliey pauited and decoiated. A dome raised 
several iVet above tlte deck, and occupying two thiids of the ves¬ 
sels length, fitted upin.'iidc vvilh tables, chairs,&c, all of excellent 
workmanship, sejvi s as a cabin, Mherc the passengeis can sit and 
drink tea, or loll on sofas, at their ease; on the sides arc stairs tu 
ascend into tlic cabin, and the vessel inside and out, is varnished 
in the highest stile: tliese occasioivill) make use of sails like the 
tea boats, but they for the most part are sculicd by oars on each 
quarter. 7'lu y < liarge a European from six to ten dollars for a 
passage in one of these from Canton to Wainpoa. 

^lid-way hetvvceil the two last mentioned j)(:ices, \vc passed 
a beautiful white pagoda, called the Middle Pagoda; it is wry 
high,slender, aud appaiei:lly of exi^aisite archliecturc. At some 
distance from the factories we passed tlk- ruins of two Europt:an 
forts, called the Dutch and French follies ; oue of them situated 
©u a little island in the middle of the river. 


DUTCH FOLLY. 

It IS said the Dutch folly reccivixl its unmo from the following 
circumstance; a party of mercliants belonging to lliat nation 
having obtained permission fiomthe Chinese to erect a iCdralnjusc 
in this place for their goods, they contrived to have it constructed 
ill such a manner that it miglit easily be turned into a kind o\' fntl 
upon occasion; the windows to seive for ombruMires, anil on ; 
having thus far succeeded, tliey concealed pieces <jf c.miion in 
casks, and were iuthe act of Iioisting flieni in, when mifortiuiately 
for tilt m, one of the casks giving way, out rolled (to llie utter 
surprise of the Chinese) a ])iece <d ordnance] as this was an 
article nf commerce which tlie Chinese wu ie not very fond of 
importimj;^ they of com sc roused out iU//?//HTr in a very short 
time, from his pretended warehouse. Wlu ilicr this cAOr actually 
Occurred, or was fabricated liy the Chincfsc 1 cannot j)rcLcnd to 
say. 


THE APPKOAOn TO CANTON BY MCIIT. 

From hence to the European factories, ihc crow d of boats was so 
immenre, that our progress w as exceedingly slow ; and night came 
on belore we could reach the city: this,however, isp(Tliaps the best 
time for a stranger to ap[)roac!i Canton: for then the concourse 
of boats and vessels of vaiioas descriptions, all highly illuminated; 
ihQ chop houtes tm bhop' bedecked with great numbers of glo¬ 
bular oil-paper lamps; the din of the Chinese language on eveiy 
side; the clangour of llicir the idnill notes of their music, 

and the glare of ihcir fire-woiks, all cumbiue to fonw a scene no 
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fio\cI aiul strikiiiir, tlint tlie impiTssioii niilch it leaves on one’s 
njt'm()i\, i'cui luiidlv e\(a- bo cnisod iirionvunb] 

It took i!s Hii liuiir, to niLiko our way ibrotigb ifie tbrong 
on tins of tlio rivor, wlioii Uie si;>ht of Efnopean or rather 
Atiirlo'OUi’fffft/ lionsos aiinoimeed our vicinitv to the factories, 
which art- ''Uuutctl on ihonortlj-eusterusideof die Taa or 
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The J'AUopeaii factories at Canton extend a ransiderable wav 
iluP!^ ihc banks of llie liver, at the distance of perhaps two hun- 
dit'ii feet fioiu tijp watci s edge; (hey consist of a range of very 
eleganl boihcs, each having the flag of the nation to winch itbe- 
ItMiga, hoisted fiom sunrise till sunset, on a ilag-slaft’opposite to 
iht* gate of lilt' factory. 

I'kvcept the French, lids range exhibited in the day-time, flic 
"coloius of most of the European inariliiue poners} but llu: Eil- 
el'^h fa('lin\. or rather scries ofw'arehonscs, exceeds* all the olherii 
boilj m elcganct' and ext<'nt; in this great and remote commercial 
^ ii v, the marl of Euiopean trade seems to be fixed ut the Erilish 
!a< f(*i V, 

111 !C it is, that one behold® the bustle of China merchants, and 
ptopli^fd :dl descriptions',‘the momUains (dT may be allowed the 
i > j>t< '.slo(i^) of ilie most valuable China goods, of every kind, piled 
lip on the beach, to be tiansported to our ships utWampoa; 
v^liiiv* ihoand con/ined corntnerce of other nations, renders 
(heir representiWives dispicable in the eyes of the Chinese, who 
U)o!. (ipon the lAiglish as the most respectable and respomibk na¬ 
tion '\ith which tluy have any coiumumcatlon.—As' a proof of 
'id'., t{ 1 . .1 well-known fact, that the English boxes of dollars, 
havjiig tlu; Vompunf s stamp ontheiU^ wifl pass through China, 
as a b:Mik iiote docs tin'ougb England; the Chiuc.se never attempt¬ 
ing to I'ount them, but trusting implicitly to the number maiked 
thereon : when us in their dealings with olhei nations, llity take 
■rpecial ci'u; to (ount over every dollar they receive from them. 


BRITISH FACTORY. 

l}f f)re the Biitish factory, and extending neaily dovvli to tlie 
w Hter s etige, ihei o is a vcjy elegant re? endahy raised on handsome 
pillais, lhn>ged with square marble slabs, and ronuaauding ati ex¬ 
tensive view of the nyer, east and west, the Dutch and French 
Follies, tlie suburbs, the southern bank of the Tigris, and u con- 
,*itterab!e scope ot the country in tliut direction. 

Adjoining this verendah is the long room, where the Companfs 
table'll kept for the sapcr-carguCs ; and a very princely one it is; 
a dinner being every day spread here, at which king^ might sit 
down, and consider themselves as * faring sumptuousl^\' 
•OVAOK TO INDIA, 8CC.] 1 
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Intlocil it must be ullowed, lliat tbe East liutia tliic'ctors ar<3 
extremely libt rul iu the estahlishmcnls of their servauts; ;'U(1 evi Ji 
ibis oirrmuV.imce piocures them a degroo of re.s|irrt iij l!ie evey 
of llie Ciun\..^e, winch the ageub' of other nations may long look 
for in vain, 'ihe of the Company’s .shi(is havt‘ aU^ays 

ticc iiceoss to this table 1 believe, but no otimrs miltss bv invila- 
ii{m: tin' offu'f'rs of men of war mo ahva\H invited here, and 
iK-abjd in tlie most hatuKomc mamicr by the super-rargoe^^, 

"riie weather was noM' so eoUl that we weie obliged to have 
flies in (Uir rooms; for though (xiuton lies neatly in the same pa¬ 
rallel of lalitutleas Calcutta, yet there is a dillcreuco of peilia[)s 
loor degrees of the thennomcltr bLlwVeu the two places; 
r aisrd h\ the mountains of China andTaitar\, from whence the 
jN. K. monsoon blows extn'inely cool- 
A stranger aniving iu any foreign country^ must of course In; 
very nuicli amused witli the novel secies that suiroimd him, 
thougli Tuauv of them may not, pei haps, bo essentially diScreul 
from those iu his own country; but hero lie eaimot fail to hove 
ample scope for his curiosity, where llu' 

‘inanners, cusloms, even the houses, rnamifatiures, hei'e, in short, 
die “ tout-rn-^')emble* is so specltieally iUfj'trvttt to what he had 
been accustomed to see, that he could a!nio.'>t iiuicy himseif trail- 
-■'jxirted into a new woi'UL 


CANTON. 

Canton, if ixc may judge 1)\ the CliiiKwt m:i|)s, or !>y the siib- 
iirhs, must be a eily oi great extent' A peison mav laiulde 
for miles tbrough the suburbs, wuthoiU me'tmg will) anything 
life a leiminalion; he, frequently indeed comes to gati's Icudiug 
into the Tatiarcan tvV//, when he is obliged to ulUt his course, 
llirrc rneno iMnopcuns permitted to enlei that pnrt of the towi.u 
'llun- seems to be Utile ddfcrence, however, between and 
tlio suliiiibK, in respect to the buddings, as we often had long 
pcisju'ctlve views through lliese gales, into the streets of the 
Tartareai! city, and obseivcd the same bustle, the snuie Lind of 
shops, and the same gemaal appearance indeed as rmisule ot tlie 
gales. '!die streets iii Canton arc very narrow, paved with liltle 
round stouos, like tho. ’ of Aorih )afm()uth, and liu^ued close 
to the sides ol the houses. They are about the widtJiot the rows 
and hmes of I'mglish towns; MnrJat-N/w in Xotth iarmonth, 
bcaniig a striking smiirKiule to the generality of the streets iii this 
etry, vviih rcspccUo dimensiuLb., the height of ihe houses ex* 
eeptecl. 

'J )U r.' h no (IwelhiifT-house to be seen in the siroots here; all 
are d.op,.; they are seldom-aioje than two stoiies high, tlie lower 
Of moimd llnfu' is mure properly the shop, tiio rest of the hou.se 
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as a .^toro: ibe door is generally in the miiliile of tlie sliop, 
with a window on (^ach side?, near one of which llicre is a counter 
:md w l iunij nia^criaK'^ as hooks, [Kipci, &c. The n-'-l is crammed 
on every .side with i7tnstaSj or specimens of whatever they Jiave 
got to sei^ 

Thm is almost always one of the parl\ sitting at the <‘ounti*r 
wilting, or cah'^ilaliug with his abactf"', oinvlach insuinnimi aClii'- 
nese will peifoim any opciatioii in nnml)ers, with :r. inueh, or 
niwic cthiitv, than the most export Fairopean ajiilmielieiaii. 

ft i'» aimisirig enough, to see a Chinese rhiicking ahoiit the 
little halls on the aharvs with one hand, himuniiig the ealetila- 
tionsin his dlseordaiil jargon, and noting down the result witli the 
odni liimd. They are not very neat iii their writing matt lials, 
heing ijidiged to kt;ep eoiislantly rubhing down the Indian ink ou 
a .-lab V. itli some water, which lluyy keep Iiytheni in a cup; they 
lener inak^' iim' of pens maJe of quills, hut caniels-liiiir hnehes 
tied to die end of a pieee ot slendei caim, whieh they hold in 
their haiaKina very curious maimer, quite dilfereiit fiom our 
niflltod ol lioidhig die pen. 

Tl:r Chiuvsc jtjjh'r i.s V(iy thin, pluble, smooth, and delie-de, 
and Jii a hot cdniitry is je [erahle to Kuropcan paper, which in 
India p.ntienlaily, is ver; nielyill lowrile upon. It SMurb tljat 
the LU.it ii.tpoi.it: m of nioisinre from the surface of tlio earth 
in tlie^ ' eonniii's, oecavioned by the intense !u at of the aim, iin- 
pu'jn lies ibe lilbu!o^l^ papei of Ihimpe with w'alcr, and is the 
fMiiM' of the iiik sinking on it. Wlieieiu ilio (dnT*a papiu’ having 
a hi:.’ e,fos'-y the pores of wl'ich are eonsequeiilly hloeked 

np, t!i(* moisture not iniliihed; and henee Us supeiioiily over 
the biinopeaio and that kind of the latter, called vclludiy or glared 
o\er tlie-naigh or po/'o/is. The abovc’-menlioiied cxfipiMah:in 

hUuMse the e.sW'O oi ali kinds of inetuls mutin^z miieli more 

V 1 

•ii hwl (limaU's than in cold. 

I( J-. s.'od that liadesnicn arc obliged to confine iheinselves to 
paiiunlio ‘'lr(‘tts aecowling to tiien oci'upalious^ but with very 
b'vv ext'epfioiis dus is not the ease, at least in the suburbs, for in 
almost eve)' stu»i vou luav see a vaiieU ol ililfeveut kinds of 
shops and nniu'dai tures interiuixid. Cahnn'i-mahm, indeed, 
seem to he an e xception, as tli<'V goneraliy oeenpv streets liy 
themselves; and some other streets are entire ly filled with paiiiterSy 
and picture-shops. 

The ivonf luuntffacturr.ii always engage a ‘ Irangns attention, 
when at Canton, and in these the Chinese are allowed to excel 
all Other nations. Ttieir fau^ in particular are exquisitely foimed 
of ivoiy, tortokse'slieli, fdlegrcc and sandal wood; bo'^ides a kind 
Called japanned fans. Of these the hllagree are <steenu.d tln^ 
most, at least they are the dearest, being twenty dollars each- 
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Nfxt itic iortoisc-slu'll fifteen (iollars, ivow from six to fourtecu 

•/ 

(Jolliirs (acli, and sandal wood one dollar each. 

"I’hese urv. what are ealird //n/ r/fo/i fans; others of infonor 
workmanship may he ;i;ot njuf h cheaper. It is astfiUishing with 
what dexterit) ihc'y ]>ut on cyphers and coats of arms to any 
mtjcie; they art: the most exact copyers in the woihl, and are 
always prtAuled willi i)Of 4 s of herahlry, hereby liny aie tna- 
bled to dthneate any in the most correct manner. 

^i’lieir jjo/rcltfln or China ware, it is well knoun, has not the 
attrartiinis it user! to possess; iialced the Chinese themsebts, m 
a tacit kind of maijiKTj allow our fVed^cood, &e. lo he equal tf 
not superior to tiicir own long-inuiUcd matttdncluiL': oJ rotir^e, 
to nulndh/, nioie than any thmi; else, they aic uou ut'hbted lor 
vIkU they auiiuaily nxport to hhigluod. 


Fiist C/u'ao’,5 vjns, >'h e:vlv firt elate, 

Form’J l}i'‘iiay rra-|>oi, jju;' ‘‘ e putuiM plate; 

“ unlullaiJHo’! hi ow, Mini cir-z/Ud 
In the red ^t^>ve \nu'Sconli’ohtns use ; 

** -SpeclM Ijcj tul! hcaktr^ wjini f iianjeHM star*;, 

“ Her an i ; 

“ SineiiiM hej liiijie •.wth mu i.tlhc hne5, 

Will) piop’f', .iih 1 eoi'alui. i>ine^, 

Ija'lcoji wide HilU lit r jio?‘ d'P/i >U'itlrs^Uic, 

“ Aud gla’i'd treiiihle ill the air. 

I’tMiiiu! ne-*- beneath thy magic biind^i 
“ Glides tfie ijiiiLk \vl,ei'htJ:e iji.i'.tic clay cxpsiid^; 
“ v\Jtl) ‘hie !f)iK hj thy iingers irtuui^) 

“ ^Maik Lhcii.v’e I ''iiMib e,f evu'is, and i nis; 

liOinid < .M l( lull liJMij iij iine^ unmoft.ii tiacc, 

** Uncoj>i(-.i beauty, and idndgutee. 


“ (jiuimes-! as you now di^'^ect wiiit hammers line ' 
1 li;’granife lock, the iMuhn’d liijit raleinc, 

G'er each led Sai-ai’a cave presale, 

I lir lece-evNi bluing bv your ^ide 

Ai)J pltMs’d f>n lUn'cit^oorf lay you partial smile, 

“ A lle\^ J'.iriuia deck.-, brituunia’s 

Bviunic GarJeVy Catr^o 


Paiid/fig h a very fa\oi!rite art in this city, csj>criidly in 
oil colouis, both on eamass and ghws. It is curious to see liioiii 
puintiiig on llu^ hack ol the latter snhsianee, where thiiig'i are 
so H’versed, lhat one would suppose it an avrkwaui or ddlicult 
thing to accomplish, 301 they inanage it with as much facility as 
if painting on canvass. 

It is Miigiilur lliat not one of their own landscapes is painted at 
all accordnig to the rules of prrspeciivey of which they df» not 
appeal to ha\e the sligbti'sl idea; 3el ihvy copi/ all kinds of Kuro- 
Dcau drawings with infinite exactness, 
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are ctWmited (or tln ir hnppinrss in taking the most 
slrikiii” IjkcncAScs, drawing ('xriy IVutiac uilii grcnl coiivctnoss, 
^olu'ilftshnul;:!^ which, ihey .Svddoin j:*ive 'iftfiKfatiifm; and this 
is fxohabl) oiviiig lo thrir bitluig dowij on lh(*sc occasions, to 
(lehneaie. ih^^jcatura^, and no( U\fiaiier t/*e raaitt/ of their cus- 
touiins, lik(' Miinc of our line nniitatnre paiuter''* 

TU t ie aie Uierelort' many Uiu;;halile- ;»ceiu)> bt t'aif'n ihe Chi- 
neve anti Jhiropeatw on ilic.se Pii'’i)cct‘j, when one fit the latter 
bejtins to iind fault with a hl.enesti, the China-iiiaii f!tiieiul!v 
:ii!-,\;fis Imii by ivuiii'f, “ no hah ^ol iiuni.'some how caii 

hall haii'hitniefiiiinii, tnasia.” 

The Cliinrse very Seldom use any Hies in their lioiisp«, excr pt 
for iii/iitiir-/ purposes, even in (he coldest wtathei; for as tlm 
thoniKinieler lulls, liiey continue to put on ailditioiuJ (’|ot!)in|r, 
ami llu rofbie coiiiiteruct the elh ct.s of cold, rather by lonjinimf 
tlie internal warmth, tliaii liy the uppluofion of external; a 
piaf'liee niiich uiotc rational and saliibiious than that uaed in 
ihirnpe. 

'I’he buTiiIics of nu'rclKuifs ''*0 v* rvsrhlom in the hf}ii'ips 

where rlic Inisiocss is tntnsacled, \vc h:ul very few opj^i/r- 
lunifics <1! st'oii’.ij; niiv oj the Clnnese laihos, ( \c( pt now and then 
hiivitig a eiii'ipsf’ wliih^ in ll:(er palaiiki ^ia. 

Tlicse vtlilcics ;n’e ilifh u'iil lioin those of India; the Ciilnu 
palinilo ni stainhnji apt ^r/ti like ;iu I’ingll'di .'?od:ia<Iuur; whirc- 
;is flijf of India is Imti'-vnfaL 

Tuo poles seenml to the i-ides of the pahuikrrn, andwhosft 
e\t;t luifies appMJximalo within eight or ten inches of each other, 
rest on tlie shouhlers of a eoupit' of ^lonl fellows fbi the purposi', 
Ihe cuds (»r the two pohis closely oiiiljjiieing their n^a ks: these 
tellow.s trot aloiig with raihci a .slow pace, and witlujut making 
that noise winch thev do in India. 

\\v wen: iniojuicd, that the Chinese govonnneiil did not al¬ 
low I'hnopeaiis to bo cairicd by its Mibjects at Canton; but when 
the Cofh!h’'p 7)fetrh<f)if'>i &c. suit inviialions IQ Ciiropeuus to dine 
with thnn, they gnundly contrived to liav^ia lew palankeens 
fttnt to the fipdftt in oinler to aeconnnodato him and three 
or four olheis; which, howiwir, was to be l>e considered as a 
great mark ot attention on their side. 

"J’he streets of Canton are so nanow, and tlie concourse of 
people so great, lliat it is no very easy uniter to make ones way 
thiough them iu the da}-tiiiu\ 


Ik c. 


IMCK-roCKETS. 

These e.liTunistances are indeed very favourable forarcitain 
class of Chinese cheva/iers d'indu^friCf W'ho contrive to pick up 
a livelihood by watching Jhluropeans when they leave the ftc- 
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^ tories, and following; tboni until they st'C them ifi a thfonj; of 
1814 . people, when they iHnoral)y manage to plurk out llicir u-e ki t- 
Jj(c. haifdheivlliefs, and slicer oft' wiifi the booty. 

Ilti tlii.s is not all; it they .see an Europe.'.n of 
or.s(Tii!fn';ly/cae’/r, tiriif/, or ti/ouf, And a! any dist-mee from 
ibe iltctoiH's, thxe of four ot tlie.io teiifnvs \m11 m i/e him in 
Joe tnid<t/e ot d:e street, and itistantly > :/■ him nt every thiie; 
ho nm happen to UaVo abo-t him at the (ioiel ilje people in 
thYh.oj,..ta!tmlv}uoiJ«e-on, or r (4 la eals 

H Itipy i‘Xt(‘uie ina^ioeuvrcs vcryjiflrouJ^’. 

loaycmuii -I'is ki\)d, 1 m us once an eve-wilef';*?. When 
O'l'u rr ^iiul nr.?y4i' i_)revpntt^.d a trcptlrinan oi tlu* (*’-> 

by these 'I'lleyhcul nris'cd 

pinioueii inni, aud A\ere ou the point of slrippinp; liiin, wia'ii we 
AoiU‘ ni atkl forced them to uhaiidon their intended pu v! 

if the hdmhitunlH render no eu^'^Munee to the straie^or when 
assumed and lubhedin their streots, i nt ‘’;t indce(i do iht in the 
jiisr*''e to Kiy, that ihej neVer Ijkt; the jKirt ot their efutiioy-* 
men whelt they hiippefi to bo detected, :uul oven pnnislujl h^ 
imropenns. 

Cunninj^and adroit therefore as the Clihiose !»e!i"Vf ihem'^c-lves 
to be, they arc soinoUines bnied in ihcir Inek'-, ilie idllov. 
incident, which ocenned about tins lime, (yiiid was va d known; 
will cviiice. 

An olficcr who hatl a room cfUitiftnous to iniiK* in ilic factni e, 
and wiio, like myself, had lost a innd)ei oi’;o/3/m r: 

one mornme; the follow'scheme, wlncli wasiviMundv 
put in execution. 

A very elc-riuif handkerchief was selcdui, v. hu ll he lu - 
tcikd, by means of a few slitchc'^ with a iktH'c, to the bidtOiO 
of hiw coat'pockct; one corner wvis tluo alh>\*fd to out 

in .1 very invitiny muTiner, and hir.iu/, anned iiinr^eir wai. a 
good Ei^j/ish oak Ik sa'licd forlh into tin w: 

a caielcss manner, ^while I kept nt a convenient ditlac e ' 
in Older lo intercc^' or cut cri' the retrci/f of a iWuYj, e;:, ;)>. 

11c vKis too temptjfi" an object lonir to t''ca|vc the icnite of 
the “ It/i/o/./s of irtdti^f.n/E and accordingly I >crvfc’ooi1 obsciu d 
one of themaUOrhim: ou coming clasi‘ ep, how¬ 
ever, be 5.ocnied lo hesitate, as jf ih^ sight of tlio ouh 

bad n(ise<l some rjmimh oj nhrin in his nnud: hui the hvnu' ff 
of the l.undkcrdncf was ureuidibk; and Eukkh avarice ut 
length getting the bettor of his timidity, lie ranged a second time 
close up to hiirij and (uinlc amiinber of the honed citizens eyed 
him withgieat satislachon fVom theit' siiop-doors), ho in a mas- 
ferly mannor made his vonp de main on the tempting pl■l>^c! 
The «ifKccr, whOj though apparent/^ sauutering about iu a 
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mnn^iev, was iit-vt uht^Jr^s keeping a sk^irp look ont^ no 
lt*lr the eit’rtn<' iwiu^h behiii^h than wheeling roumi with 
a \elnr!( 3 - that left I'nkki n,, time Id sireer olf, he iiistrintly grap- 
phai the culpiit haiti aiicl fa>t hy ihe Mtjhamei's lock^ wbirli 
roiled \)\} into a luiot on the crown of hi.s licad! 'j his ma- 
nuaiMi* was so (lixterfH^iv executed, ant! >.o tuu'Njacteih that a 
kind of iavoiiintarv jical of a|)p!nnsc Imr^l <V(n7i tht‘whoh? of 
ths (-iiiiUM* .‘^peelatorsV Tl^e oihetT, uho uas a very alhletic 
voniig man, nou hegan liis chrifilisemerit of die phk-poeket, by 
fielahonrin,*;' Imu in a oiust tenible maimer, rlragging him fioiii 
(:H‘end of l?n‘.street to tlic other, to linMidinite asloiiislinient 
of lijf.* mhidntiUit'^, not (me of liotn atleinpb d to i\'u:ue dieir 
coimliynKm tiom the Mide de(iphne of the British tar! 

lesson had Mith an efteel on tlie whole of tin* pie!v-p(;ckct 
ti'die, lliat fora consukraWe time altetwauh, (hev had a nutnral 
avei-iion lu coming near ns, especially if any parts of <nir hand-^ 
kerv’h.'efs should happen lo I>c hanging out while passing aloiig 
die' .Streets. 


sAii.nrs !i Av K TOur.E OAV^ i.r.Avr. to cantow 
As It IS an establisliet! enstom in llui Bntrlisli China ships, that 
tln^ sailor^ have thiee day shlicity lo go to and us tlu.'y 

■( neodly foiin parties of tweiuy or thirty at a time from t>ao 
.dfjp, liiriny of whom cnntiive to be “ An//'stYu (/re/’ during 
.e aieater jKiit of llu w leave; it may easily ho cohreived, that 
:* nmnhei of the ino^t ludicmus scenes lake place l)etweeii the 
V/j'.v and (.7'///e,o;: in fact a day schl'in passed vvitlmut our wit- 


■;evsiiig sorue of these. 
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Uog-Ianc, the general rundezvous of sailors, and tlic IJ'o'ppifig 
oi Canioa, opens at the cornei of tfe ihitkli fueioiy; and heie 
s/uc/c cels eased of he- dollars, and drunk into the buigam, very 
soon :dln his arrival; in siiort, to tlu' delnuiehed lives which the 
.sailois h ad during these peniods, uiid tin; Consequent indirect 
dehilitv ii.duced thereby, may be usciibed in a great degree, the 
sickness and inortaiity that prevail onboard die China ships at 
\\hn!i]io;t cvciy season. 


ANECooTn or a saieok. ' 

The following anecdote lelated Iw a captain of an IndianiMi, 
and which, ho said, happened under iiis own iu'^pcction, will eivc 
some idea of the manner in wiucli this three Havs leave Ls some" 
imu's spent. 

'■‘Among a parly of sailors to whose turn it came to have 
if uve fur Canton, there W’ati found one, wlro (in tlu a j)hiast‘) had 
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homed up hh jih nillior t 04 . HUirb in tliC rour^Jr of llx'.iuonmii?. 
His ines&autk*^, lioucvev, li:ault'(J him huo tlio Imal^ uiid took 
him aloo;>' wiili ilicni to town. Hcr(' ho the arrack j>ottlL 

Muh Nuch assuluity duni)" his slay, that in liict, at the i-xpiralion 
of Ina hme, the party hroiij^'jit him on hoaul in fall as };ood 
ediliirj; him as when he lelt the ship ! 2\ tow liajs afUrwaids, 
wUvw his iutellcols got a liuhi dear, and the liands were tuinod 
up to mcive the ship to the bJi‘, Uio sailor wout i\lt anr? 

coinphanod to the captain, dial he had not yet had histuinof 
have to Canton! peremptoiily in^istid", that, to tlm'/ii's/ o/’/.-m 
rtrollcrlifUff he had not been over the ships side since he h ft 
Ciaveseud! ao complete a stale of intaMcation had he Ixhm ia 
durinj;'lii.s tnp lo Canton!” 

hhcry Cluna-uianahuoyf in nog-lunogoes by s*nne name diat 
may attract die uolUe of tlje sailoj,'.; as Jol/y-Jpvk, litn-lhth- 

^c. which he has ]KJnled on lli*‘ onl fide o: 
his shop, iivvidcs a number of advvrtiMnncnb^ iifdih'd by 
in tlu'tini. nattiic idiom and width bein«: copied h\ l-akl'y 
and eoiiiiniUed to the. pms\, exhibit on each side of lh<; stoei, 
a CV/r/ioe uHtton of the nexst ludicrous sprclmms of 

that are perliapb at present oxlaut in an) one enf 

lve?i{»ii. 


** T;i(‘(r n;viut?s, rheir ^ Iradh^^ ^ncll Iiv (h* unU tier'd 
“ 'I'iio place cl \flnr adnyUi(fiitut!>' ; 

“ Ai>(! j'Jiiri’, ai: 'itnioufh /////aiouiui slldl•cv^*^, 

'll: '1 Lciich * fthia'Juck utul /./y.” 


.V 


It is liMillv nctf5^:,at\ roinurk licre, tivat tlic Kno-lisli sailoi.^ 
are niiK^t coieph.itdv duped and cheated by their Cliiiiese IriencN 
who have ni cjeiitf.ti jiicKeri up u few sea'-terms, with which tluv 
lure ihein into dieir .sliOjjS when passing ihrougii the stieits. 

it is no ^n!:d! aniusi uuait to tispai to the dialogues lliat ‘ome- 
tinn > takij pha'c betwcf ii ihe tais and Chinese on these occasions; 
thefoirnci being gfenciaii) !:.dr drunk wldh; onshoie, anii the 
laUu being a very good iiaturcd race of beings: the eon .i'quent 
v.hhh the .sui!ei< ievi, gives [ilav to all tlial \ca~rcle 
nnd dr^v humour wImh clMiuclerise the Britiali jiCiZ//k;t,es[)eci:dl) 
when lii H Ion ign country. 


A ecu JOT'S D!ALor;UK, 

lullowing is a ''pecimeu of one of thos^ curious db- 


lugiu^. 


Coming out of n siton on«'day in IFon-laftr, the sight of a 

• n- , * ^ r* 

joIK looking lar advancing uj) towards the door, induced mo U) 
Mop uJl be ^lioulti go paM; u luilor^ liov^cNer^ who stood in 
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door of his shop, opposite to wlu re I was hail.xl hirti, vitli 
the common salutation of, h~n w/w,* ej/cs, S/iock! vat fan:? 
tiU Kvat binfi' Ihe sailor, wholuut just come to town,tuiiiin;^ 
carelessly about, and enuring .the shop, replied, “ Whatzeant 
Imf? wlty }ou mallet-hcaded porpiis! \ want to buy a ?;’7^ 
M'lTli si-i.HVi'S TO it/' '^.riic (‘liiiia-innir (Io whomlh(M‘t‘inj<ii- 
inentary ('])ithet was equally as unintolligibk; as the demand of the 
AVclshwig,) taking it to he some aiiielc of dress, handed down 
a pair of Idue trowsers from one (jf the shelves, and asked liim 
if it was dat dcTc fashion/’—No,” cried iJietar; 

111} eyes, this is no more like a Wdali wig with sleeves^ than a 
Yia\)id of iobnreo^s like o rum?' 

'J’lu' force of (his outre $imiU was likewise lost on the poor 
tailor^ who, liowever, perceiving (hat he had not hit on the 
li'dit article, continued to hand down one thing after aiiolher, 
until he neaily ransacked llio whole shop- the son of ^eptuut 
all tiu! vdiile pouring out a tmrent of nautic }e$ts and snrcaons 
oil (he fill China-man’s slupoHfi/] who, by this time, having his 
i/aiiiju'c pretty ueuily exhausted, and bmulliug up his v'ures, 
,-oiMi‘\\hat pct'vi.shiy r('maiL<'d, that In: no could dal 
damo faddon! I)ul if ^ 7 /nrA'vvould biing he W f)uhi /nil) 

niak-’ in two davs/' The tai now fixed upon a red b:i:?r night¬ 
cap, and c\j)l;:njt.(l to the tailor how hi‘ Avris to put sleeves (i* ir, 

at uiiich the Ciiiua-man lauulu-d viavhoailily; but l:;)o\vin*r the 

* ♦ * \ 

iunir-in of die solor, he coniplli'd, aflcr the luit^r had dep.).suf d 
a dulifir l^v va\ of then lahiig the lj('uriio>: ofllm 

he maiched fiuther on to ncike some othe: cc*'cntiie 
baruam. 


?K ;N CANTON, 

Thf-c Ma iKr.ew iUii h , ,djiU from ?i:eiOinic (vj dir 
h'u>:f‘<.o;(ir, nay oui to -/o,'.'//' ''Ona (zmt^ 

Ti’c -'ioiois v\hrj: diUiil ) and m :ni’> ('tUvidciabh- bodlc^^ fix:* 
q!teud> make df‘-'.riu dv';; Kr>a'i'^s :;nunig the hrdih* uun’' 

in thcChiiKi whih: thiv“f’hii!^ •:e m then hifn, o£» calclniur 

am sha :glHig or dc!:i( !e‘d y:u(:- * of s; ilf \ =, givi ihi m occasion- 

alh liic moht uiimcml'ni .! 

• \ 

One day in paiilcnlar, when a gna! rnnubiH’ of mnifiom dii; 
( hma ships (iK'sid."-t\’'o or tiiifc hrait.^ cre'vs liom (he nu u 
ot uai) had come to U;A'n, a kitid of (us (In', 

t< linedil)(aok placel>el\\-« i n liit I n.- oi d.t I'ao.seivit i 7 ia ctai 
.s-ijuencc was, that after d'rui.irj a f -w elotlh in ihr nindf 
thaw sallied fouh in ijuol of Km; or, (m one of liicir n^wl pOi j 
to kick up a ihist among tinyje cutlannidt bittor', die 
t him'se! 

\0V Al.r.TO INDIA, &C.] K 
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■ A^irioiis wxTo the skirmishes which occurred io the difFereut 
stieets^ (liiniig the whole of the day: hut towards c\ening, wheJi 
they to muster .stroug on tho water-siile, and especially 

M hen tlicir wounded and disabled messmates joined tliem, t,lie 
ualional s|)irit took iire, and a cowtcil of rear Ijeing held (not 
indeed in the rno^t b>rn>;d maimer), it was determined instantly 
to make a “ sorUe" i 7 og‘-/rf 7 /e, dotvn Chhio-itreet; a 
route whose topography is Well kuowri to most sailors who visit 
Canton: a kind of avant~^unrd wds now formed, by selecting 
a bard of the sloutesl anionir them, who being well armed with 

tminpaign, by making a most 
?■ (ii’iuuni'i ap[(ljc:Uion of the' said wcipons to tho shoulders ot 
evtMv China-mnn whom they met in theenvhons of the turo- 
jH'aii. fiii'toi'if '^i 

'I’Itt' Chiiic.M', not all atTiisi.MTied to such rough treatment, 
Uxik to their heels, without \-3itiug to remonstrate; but 
fl'Ls i.'\i>eilieiit availed them very little,'for' their assailants went 
iti ioiist t:ca fett for tlinr one, and rtVCQli'd tlieir un\velct>me 
ujij'ijctdions so often, that they were giud to kick ou Uicir 
7:^(-()r!vfi~.^o(ed and in :dl ci]i,ct:tions wuh the utmost 

pjccipitalio'iir iTiffny oi them jumping into the water to avoid 
the fuiy of the tan. while (he rrand body pussed up ilog-lnnc 
rtosclv puiMied bv (he ('Kcniy! Ast'fiu' oi ha^ui; now 
etisiiedj which, ifiongli not equal, jU'ih ipSj t</ti](^s;e Lingoi 7 Vf y 
or SijraasCf was yet .suflh'i-wt to yive (be (,V/;r/y;*c'^’e a loleialde 
sprciineii of the J/ro\tC^^ (ti’tjie Ian. 

jMunv a picture, chiii:i I oaI, ami iii:*ue.arin wenMo wjeek, in 
tlu course of this e,\pejilj(yii; and t!;(’ iiivad, vvonM bau‘ eai- 
lied iheii \jrtonon‘) luins ihrougli the whide of liic projKJsed 
lonle, had not dh'ir fuilher been e!:* r!-<-:l by secmiijg 

till- g:jU> l(‘iid:i>fi into Cjnna-soa*-:. iibd ioa lui ;L<ni torefniu 
b> where [tx the b^) i.e*: a Chiua~man daridto siieVf 

b's fare! 

()n thi‘ir nniva! at tlic jt'Uv, i-o-'' own the) Uiun i a I'cr^iihTafdc 
nui!i!)er of wafeniien fM)m the bo:it^ ^od juiiks in the river as¬ 
s' mided ill IriMie ainw; but tlii'se ui.io a ciii*'S v\hi('!i the l>nti‘di 

» 

11'V f'f , ii' the nuiiTit:o’t le'gn c<intiUi[U, consider-' 

r.a’' be'in a^; a set <d oat ’ who an\)e;iied to tlicn;- 

r * ^ ' 

r. < , do* (tji'jtijK’d (ipjiCilalioa of ■. 

^e(‘oj{!iii>:!\ tiiiy txjieiit^atd smli an ousel from (he faun.- 
pe.uis, iliat they altuo-.! instant!v,cave wuy; and tht/sc wlio had 
not die’'ood i.utuie to into boats, though ut the li^k 


Ji 
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Lrolcen legs, were feign to pul up with plunging into the river at 
the risk of drowning! ' 

By this time the gentlemen of tlie factory were applied to; 
who (piieled the filers in,a few' minutes; and peace was com¬ 
pletely restored. 

STREETS canton. 

In ihe streets of Canton a call or waggon is never seen, riud 
even a horse very rarely ; one sonn^times sees crossing the mid¬ 
dle of a street; a fliglo of twelve or romteen stops nsri mhMg, on 
the top ot wdiich is a plane of throe, four, or live )ards in exleiit 5 
then the same number of de'-condjiig steps: these are tiic arches 
of canab, that run up iiiuicf the streets from llie river to the In¬ 
tel ior j)i)rt of the city, on which m e passing and repassing boats 
witli nieixhaiidi/.e; while ttmse who are walking over tlicin know 
nothing of tli(‘ matter. 

Bales, and other packages <>f whatever size, arc carried on the 
slnmlclers of ("hinese bv means of bamboos, some of which (if 
the package h*- large) are made fast to it, W'hilo otlicr long pieces 
of bamhoo ]>riss inuler (hesc again in various directions, until 
tlicy get a sulTicieni purchase, when they'shoulder their burdi’U 
and tvut uif WMlh it like u swarm of ants carrving awav a cock 
Kxiclu hidividnais make then bundles fust to the extremities of 
a irniibno, ii;e iniikllc of wiiieh rests across their sliouldcra, and 
thus Uioy iiutve along at a good round puce, at every step crying 
out in an riitdihie voice, Id! Id!’^ 01 (dear the way; which is a 
species of music <Mie is continually regaled willi in tltc streets ot 

I'ite of the bamboo renders it much easier for a 

ddnese to carry a !ieuv> bordcii ou his slionldors, than i!ic knots 
vdiich t!u idruhdv poiters n:,e, could possibly do: and besides 
W'.’v can vj ill a much (juicker i.ne. 

t )oe -/ meets widi an inlerio! ivandann riding through 

slreel>. itijverysoiuom ihur aJiy u-bicie but the; puiuukeen 
i? to ‘‘CL n< 


nttAM rni: rKeacar.NT \tions- 
kiit.wu how ]):issioua{i;d loud the Chinese are ot 
(^vhuhAu n'p){\<a\UAiuK^\ ’^0 much so, tlial a kind of annual lax 
i< laid on tijc iidialiinuiN o( c:\Ai pii!iu[nil street; and a house 
being piiehud upon, u erected m front, one stoiy liigh, 

decoriiled with the inurges (d' monstrous animals, such as llynig 
dneo'us fa verv faviv.irite llgure among the Clinitse,) ceutaais, 

»» *.r ' 

end lieiv*'Hooking wjniors\ eadi having six or eight arms. 

ijru' t!i>- dhciplt’^ of Ho'icins pfifonn from iiioniin^ till night, 

I • iiR iijliiiitc graiilic.itiou uf ihe spectitturs, who ais somctioiel 

K a 
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in crowds of tim e or four hiimirofl, lomlering tlie pn.».sa«re throifgli 
tlse street e.xtrciiiely tlifticull. Though we often stood for houis. 
observing them most minutely, we very seldom could make out 
either the stoiy or plot. Indeed the Cliiiiese lustc for t/ieatricah 
will not do them much credit; for however they may be polished 
otherwise, yet in this respect they sntack very much of the rude 
and barbarous. Fantastic and strained gesticulations, turgid ex¬ 
clamations, forced and vumatiiral action, with gaudy .and tinsel 
tiappings, seem to be iho pi iiiv’ipal objects of admiration on the 
Chinese .stage! 

ry 

As fov tlioir /‘(Apollo forgive me■ for disgracing tlic 
iirnne!) it is so exeerabloj that 1 think the vrivs of jacket/Sy the 
hoti'liiig >jf TcolveSy the hrm/ing of (mesy anil niknvauliug of 
i'tiU (could they be united into one concert,) would form a dicim 
wlu'u compared Vtilh the Chinese discord! 

This, however, is only to be iUivV»'stoocl of ll.o puns puhlhlu 
Ovliildled in the streets, foi it is very diderout whui lliese aic 
actul in the private houses of genlloinen; where the music can 
be heard williout puiii, and the other paits of the drama afioid' 
inlinitc amusement to the Europnm. 

'J'hc dramaih persona: nrc nil males, or males ami rmnscH’ 
lafrc of this last circumslauce, lun\e\cr, wc could only juri;;c 
bv’thc \ojce, u'lii'h, in many of them, had a i;ood deal of the 
ciaju.ch ti'uor, thej are, so oxcessivi Iv uuid ao' they 

of c/( that it kb very common to see thciu faint awav, tliioiiiili 
t)ic> stu'ii'.iou.s lAciljons vihich tiny make In canv on the it'iuw- 
after tlirir naUiral powcis have bi-en cxliaubt' u! 


A iiATi«:K joss-noisv:. 

‘lesoiuV.nyonc of their private pla\s, I cannot helpuiviiie 

;/ ;a cMUit e: ihe f ciebraled ami risitleiice of tin 

pig-', s luattd over th(‘rbi'i*, and neai!\ oppw‘.iir 

'o the iaclono'-; aphice woilh seeing In any l^urojwan dial M.-it'. 

]la\;ug got the ContpaiiyV -funpredou: to go with iiv 

.’M J evj'hiin a.'O Ming we washed, a of us cn;.''scd tlie ii\( / 

: : a U'uall and njocceded througli the sidnirhs on die odu-t 

h' mdl ne t a e to die gale, on passing which, av«‘ ohseised a 

be r gill fiu -iie, mi each ^ide in a niche of the wall. 

The one on tlie right is m u lighlimj; po.sliire, with a iiightful 

wi'Mleuaiv'C■ dii' ermu'‘•eeuis lu ]/■“ disueiisiii'j' laws, die com- 
/ . ^ 

pieti .le t>d,l ns t;.".' reptes; jiu d ;:nr ami peace. 

’J Ue u'-'h di d stij;'ju!iie’ d;w'ja^s-house, or ratlim* sn'ics (d' 
^v;s-hoiiseSj icele li-s j spaci o'i seviial acrcr, ihroiigliout wliich 
Mtfc sin^ii’ied a iaia\ iinipher o*' teioph -^, and other p!;u*s oi 
Wo:^hip, m didf' iet ne* io dcscnb**; as die) aieali 

oJifii-nt (luiu escli mhei. ami iiiied uilli iniumKiuldo sUnue'-u 
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dltars, Riid symbols of religion, very curious to behold: thioi^h 
these edifices Me ramblcn for several hours, and idler all loft a 
number of places unexplored. 

RESIDENCK OK TUF, noI.Y PIGS. 

At Ien/][th we came to the place where the .iciard or liohf p>.gs 
are lodged; it is a small Miuaro on the ground'floor, kept very 
clean, with prienU always at hand to attend ou those eleoani iev- 
restrkl deities! JExcept the venerable marks of lioniy fin'c, I 
could not |>crceivc any thing in the coiinlenanef s or i)f 

those objects of adoration, llial entitled them to rank above their 
In at ho s inihe sty of the pouiest cottager! 

W'e asked the compredorc if this was one,of the suhl'inie doc* 
iritics of Vonfuemi but he know no more of Confucius, thaa 
lie did of Oliver Crimicef. , 
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A f niNKsK TCEAT. 

It is customary for the cohong or government security mor- 
ehanti, togiuj li(:e,ueiit and very siiperi). ticrtfs to the Eni'ojK'.ms 
at (.’airtoti, espcendl , thi' Mnglish, dnlinR tlie winter season when 
lilt; ships iiie ill China; al ouc of these I was once a .giK 'd. and 
so higlilt gralilied, that 1 cannot heip gsung a -sketcli of it. 

One < f the principal ol ihc-e coliong merchants suit an mvl- 
ttiHou to the ti/pan, llie oifcr-caeci'i's, ojne) ? of the men oi war 
.111(1 India ships: and indet'il to mostpf the Kurvpean gciitlciiien of 
ddh i ejit uatioiis tin n at t'.iiiiton, to a dinner at his lioii'-cat swon 
in the evening: a little Ix lore tim apptiiiit(;d hour, a few pa air- 
k'*tn> came to dicYactoiy to convey tlie lypaiiand tlirec or four 
ollior.', \v)iirh i.< looked upon as a comjdiint'nl. 

It Itappcii'd liv < liance that 1 !.;ol one of llio.‘-r v. Iiicl. s; 
tliongli III I '-ii' I. was iialf way to the ineKilianl’s house, [ iu iriily 
M pci.ted of the In mil!’ done me; foi pa‘-siiig ti.rough .iiiauow 
.slK.-t at a roiisidtiuldf di-staiici,-, tioin the I'aclorics, soc.c.ihing 
>!iiii k till' p'lianecc'i '-o\loli iitly, :ii.it it was tlas'icd U. the gioiiud 
Oil j(> Icoac'side, aiiii no,'■■ell" vary much .stiiiftied. 

I vi.'- not ill a V( ry plcai-ant .'talc ol nuiid at thw nioim'C, .a.s 
I cspcctcd lo he robbed at least, awl ptihap.s Imrj'.iocd into 
the baOjaili * 

j'. tini'l, iiowt u r. 'lave been fro a some aedden!, not 'N.ng», 
bn the bean I'' in laiitK liiiiilderid the palunkt'eU ano tioitcd 
nff, as if ill.tiling h.ai lupin nul, 'cllin.; mo safe (bwn at llio 
of till'liDiiv. the-outer s*a?o we a 

c'OKit, iiiMl cni.a’d !lawhi:]i ;* docu into a luryf* hul!, on oae 
of will. 1 . ^v t auiy jMiid) tluvin, aod on tUc* o’ber lac tai- 

. ifKitii niil lilnn-.j. 
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Into the theatre opened severa,! doors for tl»e actors, &c. and 
‘^804. 'into tluit side ofthe llall where the tables were laid, opened two 
or three doors that led into withdrawing rooms, where other ita* 
hies were laid, covered with various kinds of sweetmeats attd 
proseryes. , 

Immediately after our entering,, the actors’commenced, And 
carried on the representation in a much more chaste and awtnated 
style, than any thing we had,before witnessed’,.9Jf this kind at 
Canton j in short many of us fancied we coa^'jn!t{^^t tolerably 
clear the ihrMd or plot of the drama ;, ah<|, th^ ^ not so far 
overstep the modesty qf hatur^i^ hutl thgt' we could see plain 
enough W'itb ilmt passions tlte|'Srere,$^(^iona!ly agitated, 

' Their UKlsic, which consisted df a greajt variety of wind and 
stringed instruments, was much than what we 

had been accustomed tq hear represented in tJic 

street.'!; yet it was still devbid’jof th» smalle^ pretension to Aa/- 


tflO/Uf. 
ri' 


lue coAong mcrcAant.md a few of his relations'gave us a very 
polite and hearty welcome, shewed and explained every thing to 
us in the most kind maimer imaginable; but tin- vvonicn were of 
course excluded: the nj^de childron,|iu<leed, came out and ilined 
with us, sitting on Out knees, and eating off our plates with iho 
utmost fanjiliari^; boyS of five, six, and eight years of age be¬ 
having with the utmost decorum, and as easy in their manners 
and deportment as the most wCdlnpMshcd courtiers! 

Jlefore dinner we ranged ourselves in fiont of the tlieatic, and 
paid great attention tq what uas going ort; at which the actors 
seemed highly delighted, hud strained,^^very iiene in oidtj to 
exhibit to the greatest advaritagev . ' 

VVd were soon called to a inocc siihidEntial entertaimnent; for 
by this time the tables groanedwith,« profusion ol' the most sa¬ 
voury viands, European na ivdl sa CAtnffe. 'They were intu- 
spersed in such a manner., that every person could help himself 
to dishes dressed <} la mode de Lofldrc'ij or o la mode de Cunion, 
which ever lie might'prefer. 

It was ludicrous enough to sec the ankwafd attempts wbidi 
many of us rt^ade to imitate the Chinese, by paling with chvp- 
stieka; the (^ilnnegc thonr^lvcis could sxaiccly maintain liuir 
gravity oil otcasioua., 

■ 'IIiC chopstkks are formed of small pierrs of ivory, or w ood 
tipt with ivory, silver, fee. about eight or imie inches long, and 
nearly of tlui. thickness of common black-lead pencils. A Chin;.- 
fnan hold.s a couple of these, in the fingers of his right hand, 
like pf'os, and manages them.so dexterously, that he can pick np 
a single between their extremities with the gnatist 

rase. > . < ■- 
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As tfifi Chinese live mostly on Itashc?, or at least have their 
meat always cut into small pieces, these implements are very con- 
venient for them to eat with j but for‘iny own part, after just 
tasting one of these'messes for curiosity’s sake, with chopstkh, 

I deserted it, and applied myself to good beef, turkey, and 
ham», as being tpore < ongenial to the Bnglhh palate. 

There was tlie greatest profusion of the most excellent wines 
of every description; ahd as perhaps upwards of one hundred 
Europeans (besides Chinese) sat down to dioiier, the novelty of 
the sceites aroitnd conspiring with the good cheer, did not 
tail to-render this ban^tik a picture of hilarity and festivih/. 

The idea of a large company assembled fioin various distant 
nations, and sitting (town in this remote quarter of the globe to 
enjoy the sqdal hour, dould hafd^ foil to impress the mind with 
a sense of the inestimable advantages which society has drived 
Aom ckilizalion and commerce! 

. .... The nobler work* of peace 

“ Henrc ble*!* mnnkind, and generous ennanerce bind* 

‘‘ The lound of nations in tv gdden ihuint* 

The healths of their Majesties, Briiannk and Chinese^ 
weie drunk with great glee; the Chinese drinking wine, in rom- 
plimeirt to their guests: in general, however, they diink a Ihjuor 
' tailed i'flywseo-i a veiy ftvourite bevciage in this coimtiy. 

SAMSOO. 

This spirit is considered si> ddeterious to tlie European con¬ 
stitution, that wh^u Me)i ofl\ ur are sent with convoy fiom In¬ 
dia to China, :m older is generally inseiled in the public order- 
book ot the ship, most sliietlj enjoining the captain and ofticers 
to use then most strenuous exertions in preventing the smallest 
quantity of sr///,svay coming oa boaid, while the ship lie« in 
China : as it is loiind the older) to be '‘poison to ihe hu¬ 
man hame." 'I’lns U ei'rl.titilv a veiy wise precaution; and it is 
to be wished, that the same order were extended to iho arraik 
of Jitdla ; tor, after all that is said of it, it is no more a poistm 
th.in that kin.! of the tatter drink which goes by ll»e name of 
Eaiia Hack, t-pccialiy when new. It is distilled from r^, as 
tlie ai'i ack is; y ct u t. is .i .soincw h.it different taste *. 1 Seen 

* a Dutch ph^s ci, ri .i «mall trciiliaC on Oriental JDiv/fySc?, 

published m 16^29,spculvin^ i tlic Haiavian pnuci-^ 

p'll GAUM* of tins (li'.cusc, I*, ii I d tukiU^; an inflanimiitoi\ liquor called urar^ 
which the ( wake of ri >« ufifi ifie Motkuruiy or what wo U'^od to call 

in II fliaud. Tht kohtkhna have nO [tun^oat a heat, 
tiiat tlie t<mch ot’ihini ulcerates ihc siviu,and raises vosicIcm, Happy were 
it fur our wiloF'* tlmi tiny drauk inoie modelafcly ot llui hquor: the plains 
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^ . many of the sa,itoJ's,^4|^lifr^we laiy at l^iiSfin; petftic% WtoxkaU'ii 
804,r it, in spite, of dp:yij?ilance i. anti I'vv^ c?)ttY!rtce<i that 
" ■ many jar^ of it went pf]f to the §hlp, yet J npeV sayil'^uy p? thos^ 
dreadful consetjpences ihat’avh said IVofh'^'dl^iifhgl^ 

nevertheless,,as ’ it is c<n taiDly yfci^,p»:cjudieil}|t^ the health^ of 
tlie men,, it bdioyes the officers of in Oiittai .td'giiW'j&ainst 
Usppw|)gon hoa™ as much,p|(fssihle,,,^ ' • 


' ' y 




p' 

>i >,i' 
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I here for the time^'ainotig ayarietyrl of other inxuflefi,': 
tasted the famous w«^^^W.8p' ^ieh esteemed iP Chhia, 
that it is said they pay arr .eqiip Weight 6|! ,,silver for tlje nests; 
and it forms u consulcrablc br^wh^P^£0^nuipce. 

it is the nest of a stna^f 'ainoflg 

and rncks of thp Philippic ..ap ,<^ 4 ' eptsrW hle^, Jt is" 
said, the bird collects this glutinbus^substiln^i from the rocks 



from its adlmsiVe (jnaliWj 
slicks to the sides of caverns, and the projecting parts of rocks' 
and pieclpices, safe from the rud,e assault of eveiy nnimaf fntt 
man! who no sooner found that it could Ij*' converted into that 
universal object of adoration 7—f/Knic^, tliiui he was seen sus¬ 
pended from th^'crH"gy'ehiine]iTfw,^!% exploring' the murky cave, 
anti despoiling die poof ihnpcchf'birds pi their pfcaceable liabitii- 
tions, in order to. indulge the, pknip: red appetites of luxiirions 
cj)iruresi - 

I 'hope the l eacler < 

co^i^idm that for Ki« information rVSl^ifcl^^tripped off from 
the /;*v/n’c hunrdj to wander aniong rdc%:ap cave > in tlie Phi¬ 
lippine Iblurwh. '' '■ 

1 « 

SHAngS,’ FINS. . 

S/ifirks'/im, of„which the Ghincse make aveiy iiutrliiou* 
soup, form likewise an article of'liixuiy among these people; 
there is a considerable trade ih that line carried on between this 
country and tfic Jfaiabarcoast, Avhere lltere is a fishery for the 
purpose of taking sharks, -dl^th .tlicsr dislies, but-particularly 
the birds’ nests/are reckoiKid by the GhiiU sc to be exceedingly 
nonrisliing, and stimitii ?>f a particular nature. ’ 

of hifiti would not f/e protuberant liitli tlit iuuumerable {jvuves of thft 
dead!'--—1G. ' * ' • ' 

I'he'ijolDtbuuu iS :ij.&rp;iirnnirii»nanimah (trbjip^ins lo the oviicr of ^rr- 
tnrs 7}iot(u$ea\ comitiOihiy lueiisurii^^ cicht ine befs in It wbow ileivl, but 
ftli\ r it extend* ituftlf lo 'more ilitia;u font, or cyntrucU ilM'll’ ipto ;i b;ill, ttr* 
back c^tvered..with uvaric^Y-offlji^liy pyraumMiko nipples, unt! the belly 
wi?l( ryiiodrir. trn^ncula: it^dCftils near the biioreSi whert* the water Kurev 
rWs to a fathoin*i> heJiihr, 
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^ j4Aisr (^IiniPi*, & most elegant de^t corned the tables, con- 
listing of all tlie fruits of the season, vvidi all the sweetmeats and 
delicacies so much used in China: tlie wine in the me^n time 

circulating with an increased velocity after each toast. 

• 

SHAM FIGHTS, &C. ON THE STAGE. 

Out attentions were now once more directed to the represen¬ 
tation, which was evidently historical, and seeilied to be taken 
from that peiiod of their histoi 7 in which the Tartar prince's 
mounted the throne of China; for towards th^ end ot the play, 
a most bloody battle was fought between the Tartars and Ciii- 
nese, In W’lych prodigies of valour and agility, or rather decep¬ 
tion, wetoperfor mod. Heads weie here seen dnteiered in a man¬ 
lier from the bodies, and dhugling by a small piece of skin, 
while the combatants were carried off the field' Some were 
transfixed with darts and javelins, the points of which we could 
plainly pciceive projecting at the opposite sides of their bodies ; 
while others again, with battle-axes wedged into Uieir sciilK, 
seemed to deluge the field with gore. How' they managed to 
pcrtoi Ill these deceptions so well, 1 confess 1 could not make 
out^ ^et the actois weic all young lads. 

lliis sham-light lasted about a ejuarter of an hour, accompa¬ 
nied with the most sasage raaitial music; aftei which, the play 
terminated, and tumbling commenced. The Chinese boys, trom 
the flexibility of then joints and muscles, and funn then being 
brought up to it from llien inLiity, aie famous at this kind of 
divcision; and indeed I did not think tliQ human hame tapiblc 
ot bearing the distoitions and uxei lions which these little tellows 
piactised with sm prising adioitness. 

They would pile themselves np in the fonns of castles, turret^, 
pagodas, &c.; and while we weie g.i/mg at them in .I'.toinsh- 
meiit, these figuies would all at once vanish tiom oiu sight' 
V\ itli tins part of the entcitainment, therefc.ic, we wtie highly 
giatified. 

JLOGlLRS. 

When the tumbleis had finishe’d, we withdrew' for half an 
lioin, to take some lefreshmenl, and on oui letiirn to the thea¬ 
tre, we toundthe jugs.kri oi Lgcrdemain-inen ready to exhibit 
then ibcf d’anirci. The Chinese aie noted for tliese decep¬ 
tions, as well as the Indians, and we were vtiy much amused 
by their tiieks, as they wcieall new to us, tlioil^many oi tin m 
were [leihaps not supeiior to those of Ureslail, or niaiiv cUlicr 
deceptions shewn in Euglaiid, and ceitainlv not eipia! to some 
we aftc'iwaids saw m India. Thi^ terminated tin* night’s eutei- 
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■ fciameDt; awd we teufc teave of’*our kind Cbinese feorti witli ap* 

, 1§04. petites and curion^e^ higlilj gratified^ 

Bti. I 

lEAvr CANTOjr. 

Ouf pleasure party was now forced to lease Canton, lho?i!:rJi 
‘ , with considerable rehiotance, ^s yfe every day found soinetlinii} 
H'>» to occupy our attention or«xcke owr curiosity: the “ iwa 
,' however of our departure from China drawing neui, and as we 
had one moie txcuision to make previous to that pei lod, we hut'* 
tied off froin Canton on the 22d Decethhet, and got to Anson’a 
'bat the same night. The wta'her wa.s now uiuoinmouly cold, 
and in fac t <i kind of huar frost could sometimes be perceived on 
the fields oi the inoniings. 

r 

EXCUR.SIO'I TO UACA.O. 

03^ Oiii party having fitted out Uie ship's launch with a weeks 
provision, aiid plenty ot arms to guaid its against the hadroues, 
we this day set oil 011 ouj excutsion to Macao. It was on oUr 
little voyage down to this settlement, that we had the satisfaction 
ot seeing a t’Ao/e (onvoi/ ot Chinese small ciaft take the advaii- 
tageof that protection which even the boat of a JinUsfi mart 
4 )f nor could give them against the hudrones, who infilled 
their orv« rivtn! 


PORPOISE';. 

It is a cm ions ciiciimstaiice, that the porpoises in the liver 
Tjgiis ait peifectly white, and appear like so many human 
coisLS floating about: a most disgusting sight! If I remember 
light, they aie the same lu the rivei St. Lawience, in North 
America. 


MACAO. 

On approai hiiig the city of Maino it has a veiy hantlsome 
appeaiamt fiom tlio sea, the houses and sticcts being well bmit, 
jtgular, and tlie former (as is the Poituguese custom) peiftttly 
white. The laud on efldi side is ciaggy, with loits, churchev, 
iiiid monasteui s, ci ected on the diflereiit ennnenres. 

That part ol the ’"land Of Macao where the Portuguese are 
allowed to reside, is a jpeuinstila, sepaiattd horn the inaiii body 
of the island by a narrow isthnuis, acioss tlie middle of v.lmh 
the Chinese thrown a wail, <ailed the Ihundav/. In the 
centie of this wall is a gate, a guard-house, and k party of 
Chinese soldiers, to prevaitthe smallest commmncatiun. 

^le penmsnla itself » copi|)Osed of two nigged hills, joined 
together by a low neck of land, on which the city of Macao u 



. IN INDIA, ^ 

built, extffl^pg f(om shore to shorje. ^ Thi)» situated, it is ca- 
jjahle of beiivg well defended by the craggy heights on each side; ’ 
but the Portuguese have taken little advaufcige of thjs circuia- 
stance; and indeed so badly is U fortUied, that it is supposed dvo 
or sia hundred nieu, with a ship or two of war, \s ould take the 
place With great eswe* 

^rhe city i» very,populous} the CktHm far evreed th^ 

number of the Por|^u<se iuhabttants, who arj here, as in most 
of their Indian setihimeitts, a very degenerated race! mairjlng 
a»d blending with the natives, till tlie sliade of distinction is com>< 
pletely obliterated! This is not the case with tlm English (except 
in a very trilling degree)} who on that accOtUn preserve and 
tuppoitthe superiority of their dimeter, in ilu eyes of thobe 
tiatious of colour where they form establislmieiits. 

Though this IS called a Portuguese settlement, yet so much 
are they at the uwrey, and under tlie controul, of the Chinese, 
that the latter uill not permit them to have more than a few 
weeks prpvisions on the island at one time} nor could the Por 
tuguese procure the smallest supply from any of the neighbour¬ 
ing isles, without leave fi ora vieeroy of Canton! m fact, 

they are little better than the vasSu/s of the tmndantu, who 
must be consulted on no tiiflmg an occiision as that of sending 
off a few lefreshraents of fruits, to a ship in the roads! Ilcie 
the jEng/M saper-eatgoes uside from maich till October; 
ciuiing vbich iiitei val we have no commerce going on at Cunton. 

On the top of one of those craggy lulls, and commanding a 
very extensive and picturesque view, is Camoen’s Cave, where 
tiny say that celebrated navigator and poet used to su and me¬ 
ditate, when writing the JLusiad. Adjoinmg tins, is the r/we/' 
supei-caigo's gaideii; in which arcsevcial beautiful and louwntic 
spots, well woitb viMtiiig. 

A toleidbly-good load is formed from the city lojnd the 
ttesUiU side of the piniiiMild, by the Boundaii/, and back along 
the eastern to the oppoote sidr.of the city. 

This ii a very {ilcabant ride mornings and evenings} the 
hoises at Macao bring small and sure-footed: but strangus 
ought to be very cautious, as the Ciiiiuseguardb at the ISouHMig 
always endeavour to inveigle Eiiropeqiis m^de the gale, when 
they instantly srtuie them, and make them pay enormous sums 
bcl 01 r they release them: and even then frequently hamboomg 
them, by way ot impressing it on thcii inemoiies! 

I'he Chinese seem to liold the Poi tuguese character in ver 
little estimation; as the following circumstance, which happeiad 
some years since, will setm a clear point of view. 

It is well known, the “ lex tahopfis,** or life for Ife la<c, 
prevails iu China} and it unfortunately happened that in an affray 
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between some Portuguese and Chinese'sol4ew> one of the lattfcr 
l§04t, ^v,',s killed. A dispatch being sent off to the viceroy' of Canton, 
a council was held, and the circumstances having been taken into 
' ■* ■ consideration, it was determined that tm Portuguese should be 
dcinatided, and their lives sacrificed a»an itojvaleqt for the life of 
one Chim-inan! To the honour of the .rfuiuguese govefnor, 
however, he obstinately rSsistetl the demaiid; anff Would not 
even give up tb^ man who committed the^iburder, but ordered 
him to be publicly shot by his own coa<ltr|men, before *the 
eyes of the Chinese, who by those means were appewct} ?ind 
die affair d; oppi d. 

While \vc lay here an Knglish boat’s crew happened to land in 
the Chinese side of the Bomi^ry, and w'bre immediately imprii 
soned ; the sum of two or tliree fboi^aud dollars being demand¬ 
ed for their enlargement. The CatoHne was therefore moved 
down a-breast of Macao, and a mes.vtige sent to the Portuguese 
governor, who ap[)lied to the mandarins for the release of the 
English, but without effect, as the^ expected a considerable 
ransom. 


A message was therefore sent to the mandarin in the name 
of his Britannic Majest^f demanding the instant release of his 
majesty’s subjects, with an intimation, that if this lawful demand 
was not directly complied with, force would be used to compel 
him to it: but Fukla, though he had no small itching for the 
dollars, wm not at all inclined to ri\k a broadside from the 
2'ars of Old England; on their account and therefore the men 
were given up the moment he received this message. 

The 2’yptf, (a safe harbour, where cotuniodore Anson hove 
down the old Centurion) lies betw'cfen tWoislands about four miles 
from Macao; and here the Dedaigimsefrigate lay, all the time 
we were in China, without experiencing the least degree of 
sicknes';—whereas the Caroline and Grampus had half ihohr 
men laid up witli a“;t«es, fevers, and liuxes, at Lintin and Jh~ 
iun'ii bay- ’ * 

The Jthenifta, 64, which ship arrived in China early jn 
January, 180 ), suffered still more from .sickness than we did, 
Macao roads are theJ’eftfre much healthier than any of the an¬ 
chorages farther Up jLhejjiW'r, which indeed is geneially the case 
■ in all rivers of iiot cottumos. 

Macao road, however, is objected to on account of its openness, 
should a gale of w ind tal e place ; but during the months of Oc¬ 
tober, Novembdr, and ijeceinber, vve did not cxpetience any 
weather that coidd damage a vessel lying in the.se roads; and liacj 
we continued here, instead of higher up, I am convinced we 
should have evaded great part of the Sickness, and moi'taiily tM 
prevailed oa board. , 




is the on)y ll^ttr^^eai* looVuig yet seen in 

India or Chinas for the rortiiguese^ coiitr^y to fte of 

most othei European settlers luhot comities, m^tlch very Uttte dif¬ 
ference in the cunstrycticm of th^n houses; whether on the 
banks of tlje Ganges or the T^gjUiS t ydiereas the p«opip fof 
other nations in hut E<^>3h in parttcuiar, leave ho 

means unemployed,.td obvfctjEe'th's effects »0f climate, bytpi^ 
St) noting dieir hab^otts ihthe^tnostaiiy mabher iniagmaMe. 

Tlie had^ of pWceepw now reduced fo a ntire dicfdo&i 
fhe priiK ipal hrah*^ being that of itnug^in^ ppiuiu aslioie here, 
which is atterwards privately sold to the C^iheso, at a great price; 
as tliese people have of lato gi^t exceeding Jond of tlua diug, 
>v)u( h they smoke and chew tiie u>p of at hemg 

Stiietly prohibited by governmelnt. 

We could liaidV »^P 8*P*hdg ‘‘‘t ^e ridiculous figures wlilch 
Jhe h^acaO titiacus cut, (at least in out ryes) while strultiiig 
through the streets, bai’bers, tulors, &c. all with/ywg ^oiis, 
,fpcked kah, pottdered hair, and pci haps uoihtlt. 

We spent a ineiry at this settlement, and then 

ernbarked in our launch for Ansf)u’s bay, lauding and shooting 
on all the mtti mediate islands: LijUin among die rest, where our 
old friends the villagers weie highly lejoiced to see os, nialqiigrii* 
p present of a basket of sw eet potatoes and other vegetable. 
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SAIL VROM CHINA, 

On the 1st of January, 180 o, the Caroline dropt down to 
Jjintm, in oidei to collect the convoy, wdiich was dncctcd to as¬ 
semble at^tlus place. Un tin otii, the men of war and inerchant 
ships broke ground, aigl steered past Macao, witha stifi bitcae, 
that came down ethd end drt^ty fiom the bkak Clitnese moun¬ 
tains. 

The weather was* now sojnekment, that we wtie all Ltaitlly 
glad to take leave of a country, which we had aiipioached 
about three month before, wilhf?tr/o'//2(’s so kcenli/ exuted, that 
we thought as many yent s wovdd scarct iy 4 ie «!ulhc!eut to gratify 
them! Such is the lestless disposition of the hum m iniud, nevt^ 
contented with the prei>ent moment^ but always looking foiwaid 
to a long train of pleasuics, which' Uiiagiuatton is sure to keep 
painted i|i pe> sjKclwe ; generally beyond our leach, but d’haply 
a (/(lined, falluigy«i, far ihott of whst they seemed m anl/oi^ 

* Pleiimti 1 arc evt i m cir land^ar f^ts, 
if Aiiti n» kse m /nse: 

J lit wjiUv ol bfiil} oi in 1 d. 
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" Miwwlitle dpiDHXi ★'jtJi T«t7j[ni rajjl 
Tk^ p lulled chudf that bea>tt0: da^t f 

“ Each af /utppmeit hjr hope suMlletl, 
‘•And each '^■Cni ry icf scn^ ^ pnow i 
*• The^ kwld Ha Md e< ktioale^hgtr <hdf> 
*♦ Jrt foUy'f cop »tiu Ja«gh» the hvbUc W i, 

^ ^ »f0^Cf/Mf, 
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■' We '^i'ere n«> sdoner o«t of siglii of-the bfeak coaat of China* ‘ 
the fikiea dear©! op* and the tto»th-east monsoon blew dear 
md pleasant over the scarcely cqAM snrlkce of the ocean. We 
sfeered a direct course for the- P&ro,ceki passing to the south'. 
ward of the island of ffaimiii fvee txossei the centre of that 
space in which th® ParaCeU Wd 'ctewn in the thai ts, but 
saw nothing of theitt; and on die Edt «)ado the high land of 
Cochm-f'kina, to the noithwhrd of Vfipt 4vareUa: at we 
coasted along in the night, the mountains, which are here very 
h^h and rugged* seemed to be in a complete bU/e* havii^ been ' 
£red by the inhabitants foi some purpose or othei* and exhibited 
tt very gr^nd illumination. 

Cape Avarella, the highest mountain on this part of the coast^^ 
is soiliciently singular to be easily known; but there is on the 
summit of a mountain near this, a veiy curious projection* 
which has exactly the appeaiance of a gtgaii/ic nentrif-bor, end 
proves an excellent hnid^-mark for inanticrs. 


t 

STBllCtC o'K van HOILANO’s gHOAj;r. 

5 At half after one o’clock this day, vybde iteermg %long shore 
with b fine silc knot bitere, (he Grampus, (flutton, and Canton 
struck suddenly on a vho il about a muskel-shot from us: the 
whole convoy was now tiuoviii mto the utmost contusion, no 
one knowing which way t® steer, as the shoal‘at this moment 
was not knonn. Most of tlie ships Ime to, and those which 
did not strike, had in general six tainoms watei; we oliserved in 
a few minutts, that those (br^e ships, after striking several times, 
(hs Majesty’s slyp Qrampw violently) gradually deepened th< ir 
water* till at length thej ^9^d over the tail ot the shoal* and 
fwtimately withoot resell^’miy mateiial injury. 

We now found that it was /''«« fiolfand\ Bank or Shoal 
whuh the ships struck oi|* and the tollowing were tho 
ings, &c. * * 


Ihiolp Cemr (lo Her . , , , . E.S.E. iS, 
Poolo Cecir de Terre ..... N. 17 ® R. 
Tacko^ Mwintwn N. 20«. W. 
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TNuiA; ■* 

A. • ' 

Lattice . * . lO® 41 'K. 

J^Dgittide . . .1080 44 'JE; 

AHRIVE fSTtt? 8TBA1T9 OP SINCAPORE. 

Wo this day di»cwe«id PqoIo Aore, with several ships at 
anchor under its ]ee^' Whkh we at first sits^cled to he* Aominii 
iiinoU; bwt proved to ^ j^dmiral Ra'mer,mih the Tiidenff 
Albion, Soeptre, apJ Doifitr. coiae to protect the conVoy 
through the straits.' Here we lay at arndwr^ in a small bay on 
the north side oC the island, for tnelve hoidh^ wbcrft is a 
small Village of Malays, who brought off mm-vig^obtes, fruits^ 
and cocoa uuti, the only pioduce of the island, it k very high, 
and covered with aclo'-e and lofty wood, wlneh is said to con¬ 
tain several species of animals, but the undewood sad jmgfe 
preserve them from the guns of the Europeans, At midnight 

S ^e got under way, and steered for point Romania ; and the nestt 
ay passed through the duster of i.Ies that form the Strain of- 
Sincapore with a fine fresh bieeze, notwithstanding winch our 
old visitors bronsht ns off several larcre tattles, in their canoes, 
winch were sometimes dragged under water and upset by the 
rapidity of our motion. Still they pei severed, and managed to 
bring some on board, at the usual price of one or two dollais 
each, 

Tliose poor creatures make their livcUhood'rby these little pe¬ 
riodical maikots which they meet with for their tiu tie, among 
the fleets passing throii;h ; and a very .«harp look-out they keep 
for the English China fleet, which i» tlieiv grand market. Tliey 
never fail to beg a glass or two of arrack, after delivering the 
turtle, which generally sets tlioin half mad; and f have lie- 
quently seen them cut such fovi . dm with their jp<idif/ev, m going 
ashore, that they liave actually upset thtir cames in the height 
of their transpot t. ‘ 

AttHIVE AT PRINCE OF WAI-ts’s TSLAND. 

On the ] 5 lh we anchored for a few hours in Malacca roads, 
and then pursued our course through the straits for Frinoe of 
Wales’s Island, vvheie we ariived oo ifha 20th of January, after 
. a remaiLably quick passage of onlyflft^eu days ftrom Liotin in 
China. 


Pooio PENANO, 

As ill health now obliges me to quit the ship, and confine my 
sketches within the narrow boundaiies of a small island, those 
of my readeis, whom I have not been able to interest so far in 
my favour, as to accompany me in jny seclusion, are requested to 
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j»^3 on to Mail»as> where the ship again makes her appestrsuttf^# 
and wheie they may meet nith something perhaps more en^ 

tei tainm". 

To the small number of my indulgent readers who may be 
Willing to spend a few rapnlhs on tins pleasant island, I haive 
two apologies la make i—1st. I hive to apoI<^ze for this piece 
pf egotism, wltich though I detest from my hearty jet \ found 
unavpidable bere> as well as on seseial other occasions, where 
desrriptious aie given of plates and things totally unconnected 
with the ship, or the connnon occurrences of the voyage. 
. fitllv. f h»\( to apoloai/e foi intioducmg such a seemingly 
(oi eigH subject as the follosMug* viz. 


A bKT.rcii oi* THF rt coaiflaint*. 
luJoeti J mu'^t coutess I have been «vjvonng a good deal iii 
niv oMii nund jIs lasti lion, but v, hen I (onsidtr how 

liatuisil It IS foi L\i \\ cm* a()proachuig a foreignrhmate, where 
a jKCuIui clibtiisf 1^ prevail 11*, lo be veiy solintous with icspect 
to Its iiiluit, (iho \ e^ppemance, moans ot avbiding, and 

)ii< tliod ot fine : and ibo\* dly wlun I icflect, that nothing tan 
judne* Hinii^ inqn to a\oid llie < uisos of a disease, so im rh as 
the cxlubitni;^ to then \icM apulyicof its con’ll quences, lam 
iutlined to u^k the ccnsuie ot many^ iiihopcs tii itit may enable a 
Jtiu yi in^ Kddeib to avoid that tlangciou^ and paintul illness. 


. . *- inhit)rima t^dij 

Lt qiionm ! 

The iollowing sketch of llic livei complaint may be depend* *f 
oiiastuncct, having beta vvjitliii an ihe ^pot, h} a medual 
gent]ei0dtiy who ha*i iicqucnt oppoilinutios of seeing the disease* 
complaint IS ninth 11101 c ficcpunlin the East 
than m uny other tropical (hmati ; and it is vciy difhtull to as 
sign a gooditisou fortius uitumstancc, as it is not in genoi \\ 
much lioltu heieyMiaain llit West Indies, aadman> oIium lu- 
tt itiopif al countries , besides wliuh, India is exempt* d tioni 
most of those pestilent'a^ disea'^rs that make suth ravages 
chez^lurc. ^ 

It IS uevcithelcss, highly jirobable that the liver complaint is 
a much moie common disiase, even in cold couiitiics, than is 
generally imagiutd^ aud that it is fiequeutly not notned, because 
fiot 

JjjjdtJcd vshen the si/e and stiucluie of this gicat gknd are 
con 52 c|^d>and the sccietious which aie pafoimed inU,it stems 
wondciml that Ills not evenofleuei disCi^cd than is icallythc 
case. 
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T\u 'utt complauift Itim h\ vm tlii.il tnon, 
ind (h‘ii t li III mil [Uiaidlnii diKi (iiLduimntin su!)>ui'cc, 
oi .111 / ifh //tnwu ttnil in tin oi tint 

i)i„ 111 , 111 inuki^iii^ i^au nilv Hi M so'nli 111 , ilj^cc^s, oi s ^h/tus, 
h 111 in t'n ni M [Mil With <n\nL Kbi.l swnpli/iis uliifli 
m uiKil l>) }).iui ui tlic sHi<, oi inoioJre- 

',11 iin\ till f 1)1, Mill) I otH p nil (sUniltiu Imiu ili ihJiC 
1 ii (1 1 ilio st'MHv t li t'> tin it, I ^l.l^ it pu)]>alj!(, lias 
iiulwf < il m my to ^on^idti il u i ill''ii(!u in liu *onM(h, .in 1 to 
lu at it at (oHiiiiiit}, tspiti»liv in it* t (ownn^ u> llu toiniti^, 
liilijiL tlu I h iM 1)1(1''11*1 ( ti}t(\ptM i.,( jiitln diMiunt ctp]»c.ii 
lluc^, uIirIi it i»(I i ]nnll\ assiitni'' 

‘^Insfiunis oltcna n nj uiai d with rt ii.h iod difiicnllv ol 
1)11 allimii, and tin* pci^oii a^ht D ucannr't in ai < \U in d |m ''MiK; 
i iiliii jiaa, iht juuiloi) ai>^ua\.d(d iftu < Un mvtlnm:, 

iIk pul i IS hml lultp-uk, ind da mo t Loiiid tilt mi5 a-sii) 
the patRiit tliL nnniunt ht Idls into a tin,t ol It ( p 

Ina feu d 1 };^, it.t nuidh liappt ns, iJiat a iKm' d' i ' ojot > oin 
u d at (omp Miu s tlu dnt )m lino ajjii all its st a (') m fatt t / 
•i/jt /// .wJ Lj //Z/Z/^, in d 1 tomUn, an tiili' mon dun In? 
tu'usl)! tin Mint di ta , iIu unmtibdi iidm i''^inptoai 
oj liK latUi, llian i sju ( hid')., l n^ill dn > au hotli l! mIoh. 
f nt( d hv tilt saou im 'ujk 

*' ft 1 m 1 dlj si>j>j)o » o tl‘ it a |j nu in llif lip oi t!u 11 iL 

siionldt I hat li n u ti iisln n ik ol »'k lixci ttmi] 1 1 nl 'J Ijjs h 

t inpttnn, lio \i vt i, ulo' li S( Id i i in i! t s its appt naii ' ti'l iti*' 

(I SI IS jsjn.ii^iojm ’sitU, u li (lit t joK slioiili not bt 

1 j m II < t lit itt il ks 

\)iolli(.i t jion* ons si.ppo ili a j . tli t t^jt p'Otiil i monl> 
Ik on (In /i/ WiA , Ml ( luv* l i *\\i\ ii i i i> t (h id li^ 

* iHi 11 lutt I on iIk ii I) K k ta i * s di s tit n » i iI i i * 

‘‘ j iliiiiK tiK j n '• d KHtiii i ^ St ' ij iv in- 

i iiiM d t > 11 tl M 1( Ik V 1 1 1 i i t? o> f Z (j 

I, 1 I { > ji ii 1) ^ V job m \( i ( II 1 1 1 Lt ( J H ! 1 ’ n a 

“ ’ / I ( o/1 f /a \jkI i I n ( (- f i ^ r/j IS in 11) I u 

lit M ( s 1 (l( \n ai (1 ol Ol IIK I lM, \vl a J t\ ^ all (^ a 


^ O h ! ( 


; I \llO 11 I, fiUO 1 
inioit. If I/O ^ ti H 111 ll t 


li I ( I 11 l I h IJlZmVU UHi 1 (S[HiI '1/ 
ttaliiuij) oa tlnii hi'-tia- 


n\u! ill l K onnti > 


Mt (. n ( h t\i f 1 til '■ V 1' n 'i " > o 11 tr I I t>iy ( f Dk \ 

( I] \ m ji ^ i\ (H ihi a I t I * iHi jdje 1 J ill in 10 

i I Ot t / / , 1 1 I < ''' 

j- I [, K )i ilu 1 'll ( iiM r |L( I (* f fff Cf! d f if 
t 1 I a 1 diK 11 ) I u M I in ' r< Uti ll u HI. j at ^ t i a 

u-iJ 1 In I ' Ll 1 1 ll ^ titil 11 It K I o 4 c 

\U% K'J iU 1 iDU. J ^ 


1^0). 
Jo I 
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- 1 bolieve that j^enerdllv sptaknig, it is in the po^\cr of most 
1805. Europ(ciii*> ju liuha, (c\uplin« tht aim} ^\hen actuall} in tin 
hthO fuO liisl intnlioutfl causes, the/A/? it istM- 

clcntU in the puuci ot aii) ou( to a\oid, il lit ihooMs. 

‘‘ I do not indeed nuan to sa> that by usin^ i'ci} punution 
\\luch huinan Uisdoni (an it is pos^ild to evade tins 

disease ctl\\a}s —I oiilv nn m to ia, that b^ guaidiii* aj;>iinNt 
the causes above-nu litlomd, it i i i^hl} piob ihle that one may 
live* 111 this coimti\, nuni^jy iHinnj t/uusj and enjoy good health, 
Milhont being fxjoail to a long list ot elisoideis pieVfilent in 
tempeiate dii uies, » nt unkntAvn lulhi*'. 

\\ lnnthis('is( ist h laUiuailv^it mu ahnosfahfii/s be coii- 
(j'(ii(d lu (In h !! »nn » roiKise nutlu^dol lu itim nt ♦ 

“1 { 1h 1»* i( mu to eighteen ' twe nU onne es,H tin pe isonb^ 

ol i ttdl !ul)* ' l b^Id^ , il il In the ii oi faeeond ettuk, and 

]\ 1 m 1 1 iih A Im \y lit h iioin rinojn • 

“ 1 ht ( aiiit el seill la the I ae (oidmg te> e u< nm'^taut f s 

JdK l>\ pn ^ (lives, i pieiall} (fi/tuiu/ ones, vAlneh soine- 

tnin -1 e 1 Lck thv di'*' ase at one e 

j('K As tlu above-niliifte lud au nuu picliminuus^ the 
o?n;/eS/y / ne must be appbtd to, a'> soon is the eipeiation ol (be 
j n^itne me eiit ii < s is ove i i mean Ue/e///// [hit 
and/u/ // UKeliinu, the ’.lu e t-tiu Imi in lii s, as s\t !J a^ m 
xiv A olliu due im s of tin loanl \ 

‘ 1 H ’*> bald to < oneeive bon 1 uio|v iiis vou'oinrii t. 

de ' ot this woiieli 1 lul dim, vvliiii I I'* <t>nideieel how 

lUaiiv ciouMiiils iiuuiall} o\ e tbi jifi^iUnh u vjliluii lui'^io fK 
i lie ^'ts 

llmev, and indeed ou^ hi lobe Used, both mteinally aiai 
* xtei 1 illv. 

htfonalhi s/// /A,a 

Ttke toui giams ot Cileam I ai d oiu l' uii e»l Op urn, eu 

MK Ltim s d » ''t )in if 11 IS iiKM HI tin li\ ill ted ml]) liv s t l'• 
n ti i sv 11 IS 1 Kjiu 1 SI lx iiee t t je i Iih > i i li m i i I 1 a « 

1 I niunti^ , iH oHiois tiie / ii)kitt t(w i iili (.u \ tl j e liv '' 

u il // >1 ij tl si ts 

“ Moie.t tijiKiitlv thcscc "ton ec-v ’soidif / fze' bcf u le fi t 
*« I !/(>;/> >/with onsc juteitsfj// s/fWi s Ol St/ii //soft i vicmjJ ii di c ! 
^ u i • one iiniCieU Jauridao oi il Ikhmius njhmfd ai onsiquei ( oi 
t us to/fjoi and tfiu uilljiiun in m u ii | u i tl\ n i isf ni d 11 \ nx le 

^ a d If pal, l^ll c 11 IS )eJ4 ed Mtli if, viid j ukIil s Oil josy i u] t )U» 

oil ) t i u f, eVt 

“ liisun tu ! nd torj irofilieluei proJiKcspiin ^ithoiil fh 111 = 

^j’isffiie^ M II i|t 11 , uU 1 ihtst tptfejsif 01 inoim lee* oitm t a 

V ill cpif 1*.* D^w iVi 

* 1 II N H 11 n ilui ] 1'^ nnv peibaps timu the puipo'-e 
1^ Vi I t T1 t d M J, U t jii i 11 e ^iveii la uvs jjum tlwa^ evcij 
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pnlnpsbiltf'r lo taVe onK half a £;iamof Opium; this to be —> 

hieu )ii d little (iamb of buad oj aii} othn (imvenunt 1 05. 
\(hiclt, ami lept Uul» vciy loui houi'3, ihbl it sen ibb fi((tsthe 
m mth, usi'ii, u llu miiu tin w im huh il lu boiu on tli 
aims, &(( t(»!iK*in lla opt Uioii ol tli (ib)ifi(l ioi tin i^ieat 
ohjat, is to tin month ('L Ualadtd^ is soo i |io''Sible; 

Slioitly dft( 1 whnti, tin pit) at uill led u tiKniaU //oi llic 
sunpfonis, an 11) it, a! o a a d )ubt, tot s>»,nlimly 

eOinuoiH IS til's p )\u 1 la) nu t'1, Uni is s hui is tin ineciicl 
pi Hli1iomr[)( o (ivtsll t I lu nt\nio'^li bt (in iiuf lo^h / d,“ 
i \\\ ioufidiiithi asHit X\\\\\\i is 0 /^/ 0 / mhoiuh *1 that 

j>i » m nt ! i< H J*- no olh i ippoiit s^Miploin ot 1 Js eth 
bLf(( I 

*Ii(idou It lomui lb it the niotilli a s\^\\ nbting 
iflf itiH, an! lit (lit s )LS on iipiaK, imilnil iiKiMiitbis 
(oimtr\ ItuiMUiiiM tin (Ion (#1 i ilo ik 1 to ^ ; Ni/,tl)Ke 

t'mouhv, nul hit lo >, uillioi t ms l( ii ol Inutn^ tiu Liuds 
I V (bf I n un ol t t (! » , i n t \|' i t lu li i In \ tl il i v( i 

pi ol ( (h i K I N ill not (h [nudaelivi o( so run h [iiiij, as s i 

0/ tl hi ^iin i 

‘‘ it JS jino )ssi!)i( t) (i* s( )ib( tin j_it i il)h s, n il nn^, ^d^ h 
niK il e! m I) idn u d hi)*n th< li\( i ( oinj 1 mt omI\ m tr 

In hwiniiiii the mi il t\pii m n \\lin h pt oi h n ikt n 

I I oihb Ol ( i u i, \ In ii I d b n ll i v lul i , “ lli it li m k t i 

i tn/mn //, i or ip at d to thi shti tin hlthiwt\* in' 

“ I In HI mn ni ihi i li in^t t il( s p| n , tin an n i ly slionM 1 1 

di’.i ntunn o, is tli^ s dn ition oil* a luns in IIksi ot i is ms to 

i^it it Infill mil pM)\t s uiuoi I'jionl di-tu sin^ to lln ptlt it, 
i.t f p]n<; ban !< i \ u ks \iu lu ads in j.ii it niiM j\, lu 1 iin ibh r > 
ti'i a nil hunt with an kind ut < iil>)l,on nioiutol lh( 
sou ill s> ol li s iiionih oiiiuiiuiin lli* as* oi la lUis, luu- 
Uf I, lu et m I aK in im.s tnu 1 1 l( i llu * isl liu (i In ins U pt ^ 

IS tin ipp( uU 1 alw \si\((i.an \y hen, at i iln o| t j iliouol 
an tl itv 

|5\ t i( iliiuiplm ill d St M s mi !!> si?l innl,lat lot Id 
j! ( laiin n (dis III lU, t i a 'km I tin nuuj).im a i t bi l(ptii{ 
b^ tl ( ti n s, ai 111 t \ n\ smi ploin tils d Jp[ i ud, aid 11 Kut 

1 ) s )in ti a io 1 to p u III u I ipst s \\ h 'i tin s(. nn ll I 

mt pumam b i U i s (itlt i t \ in Ui n ) w ill ol coui i bi [mt to 
tliesi(i.,tM luMtln pan, aadoilui ou i lonil '’\nplomstb 

^ ' t m ( i (tl III i\ di II tl t t so i > it 

i t I til ol du iiLnltj 1 11 t It Hi w \ 

t i I u d i L C vluiiii-i 
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(irrumstfHices miy require; nevei losing sight, h'/iever 
()[ lli( pnnr*|>al olqccl, l!i< ^rttntilu/g tfu v/<ife/n \Mtli 

“ tslheuMsi plans ill sonit times fill, so this 

m((li (i( will I >t H i-itf (}u(k this rolo-ss il diseis* , tspe- 

(III!) il XU t ['plud 'n in tailv stajL of it, oi j^winin saljut*'nt 

(jxint hlij w \h 1! 'iH(l (ai!\ 

‘^A fell] |>m t nit ni i tliision then l.Aes pi ice ui the substance of 
the li\ci, sn,n( [\au s (t>Mtin» out hen< ith the iibs, and soinclnnes 
bttifdi then , '‘OiiMtiiMts [nsemo upxeards thiou^li the dia- 
phi tL^in into rl* hiim’., mI ik it ilhti tunes, the inillei fmc'fe its 
wav into lilt iiitt ^In tl loii h tin lull iiy fleets, it not untie- 
(jiMulU 11 ip'M»> | 1 , \ lie tunn r ponts Ixtwi tn ihn bn island 
n ivu!, 'll kn 11 < a i I' 1 m (\Ln < lb i wlu i* it pfiints t sit lualh), 

jt IS ^ o'td 1 kt iconniiM unl tlu niUttit'-.i- 

(uittd. \ on this s xdut h IS l’\mi IJM tlie i id't iiloti snies 

w iiu h w( It u, of ( uMin j h)i ni 1 ( u i* r nttirii out, a [v 1 1 ot lit 

I in l»>(i , ko'Vf u,ot'<u p )iuls lelt iiullv, md lln’i 
an mIu sum i.nu 1 uK ^ i'( 1 I * htlwt n tin livti and soni of 

(In inlt‘>Hi < >', 1 a!ti( 111 111, ik it | nt ( tih d tl i k/'• f of 

tilt < olon tin ni^li tins aoi*t si ni,‘■o XM'tK foinicd bv nautu, 
tin 111 'lit I biii-t'. n ith s ii< tv, id h (\ n e itt d 

^Mlat ^Inn' 11 1) lui< iK»t In d le to t itt ct diid dut in c p( ration, 

tl t n iiU m tit 1 It nemis mud lb lut i In Jx < nin i ]h ilu t •'in il, 

f It d w 'h d ti It uL I- n d' ( I d i ' , id tbt p itu i)t ink 1 ' i isnd 

loin la-l il.ouKi't, uilli l )>t (ksMv siisum i * 

?] ( U ^ i 

il.^is tskeltlitl n.jjafifh unt- ^ \t attadi^.hnt vlirn 
llitu lit ftijuuilv ifpMtnl, the Ii\ir ' tls into i ''f 

/oii\ ( ( /it n/^/t (it tf'^1 (i 'jtate d In n it i , lli it tl t bile is uot 

t i t tl II pn pi 1 fjtintilihj in *^ni<.is ba 1 tk^u-Soii, 

t/'d touiqintb Intk app Mt', ik [ fiUU is (\fi Ini issul 
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tk ( I I 1 ; M nit t( lit ' I I 111 I11 ’ II i t n ) i| 1 S' 
«i j 1 11) t III iji Inn ) I c IIS )l It It m i'( 1 I i] ( < 11 

ll II II < I ' 111 * ' Il I I \ I I h r i ;s// iUi } I o ’ f L 

((Il ■‘'It ] tm '( a i hh f lu u ns w i It r ll t n / > h 

////(/ ^ I \ \ I U \ t’ 111 I * Mf *• 1 Ml * 11 t I I ( IlK 

j ji Mt d r 1 f * \ It iit« f (I I I * i j K I ll t liu il nr 

ftic d ihi, uaii ' / > I < t I / y t i I ! t \ i' j J V Oil ” 

* U j 1 ij > ll' (J u ^ ^ 
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tlip fiienrlly ^f)lTlb, opoMMi'j; its in'nbb* jws/ r^rcives th^ 
\\iH(l)t’d cait as*, '.mil t* nnunt* s iis 1 > ul ot iiinmis!’' 1^04, 

{| IS fruo, iDilinl, iImI a Hthin to his iKitnc ilimr, sometimes 
piotracts ihb fdt il i'it lophe : hut uhat is llu^ luo/o than a 
})roloiii;riiioii ot hi^ ‘'iith ' 

May tins f//(////>', mIhiIi is far horn foo Inrhhfi^^Oincd, 
c\cv Hash a( r iss Ih^* m'mm 'v ot lli //(n/Zms }/oinvj^ Linn‘)^a)t, 

■uhmi ahoul to lifif'* h > i h a\ nl, luhsoi ZejMf No/fi'"*. 

.Ma. It act itu'ira'o'iv raitol i toiin hiiowhci 

appio M llif shn, No* Jii ^ (oMin ’ ihh iliM ao , ninl the w iilci's 

oojifI mil i>f‘ iltaiu tl'-lo> h* him l)o as med, that ii) tikinc^ 

av(' ol till* Icilil' 1 ol Uhi //) t!-t In 'ih-clail tnimotadis of 
S ohft, oi ai( (11 !i!*Ii o( V)U}, to |)('S tlio ouh'tl ol I h'xpi- 
ia^ifhnatCj unices hi 't‘h sum Inna, hoi'* adnii to 'ill /»Vr-. 
iluuuthdn ininC', in ‘■'oit, imh s-, iit* nuli'i ;/wzi. hw 

motto me! I'liida, lumi InotiNpictlo nuiva iliiic, 

widi lliat tin iU^i ot .|[ tiMii ctiial blis-iii. - t{V>/s saiitt n? 

(ijijioir iiz/o .”—U c;//'- of hohf, /hf —h i I im 

n numb* i thiL tin’ t» fju ''non ot *'\ci! » p)i*n‘ Iv !t)imi’;( , ^^Ill Inif 
add a \ti\ir li l ot ( i ^ ll’i italo^no ol bo i oip /iw/ o//n ) - 
?n^s' loi w him In ljuls hi*n ‘Itpt'"*' m vl ot ibr nn uib ot p}^> 

\ul!n*ut llic po Ol ol [\iC ‘ 4 o(k 1 iblOJ’^S o| this 

woild, \m 11 tht.\ !iot bo to bun t) vlial ibi: waUis Min t > 1 m* 
funs ' 


'' A 1 * Wdin' Ibv 1 I tl’. t SMp'i I V1 i\ dj 11 
' tlu tJL diini^unK UP iinJau *’ 

rool.o OP TMnvri or wm rs's i^r y\T>- 

I'iimi (d lb s’s id'I’ll, ( tlliil li\ ibt'Uitiu’s P«,o J 

J\fnn'. bom a Miltv mnl ji;i Jura-,/’tt j/itJ Inti!, 

lu> Oil ibi iiilb piiaibl ol noilb laiiludi, and in ^l(y la" 
((>*u I -lo\. aj ot c ad bni^ituiit', at d)i uuran. ■ ot tbu stnitfs of 

M il n ( . ■* 

ll IS loini wliai in ibi slujio of an oblong square, about m\- 


* Oloni'f HIM ^ tlj ’ 1 '"blip's ai, 1 V\ mini nf othci thnipre- 

*'n\I 1 I 111 o ''L ►! 1 11 I/II III y i\ f I f io) (•/ /i/ ^ t a)ij 'll (j)it iiiiPi tjt t IS 

(1 mv ni'l Idfinut i if o u* nimi,', inaii tlio v^uU in J, lahum'ia dauiy 

Ox >,1 n s/s MiHo )l, ml i\iinpii ' lliua ! 0 , 1.0 iKriP lhc»iJiiil'l- 

St i'liliii'" .lud ii (iiiui \ * lUt)'s ( tl III) o( / // aiul ill its t /d iii u toiii- 

piiwi jot it, i" .1, uni ml » ihc p nMi ns' t'l.ii* bounliU'i rt \mj 1 m ot t'ly 

'ul'TiUis 11(1 l.j'liost s' 11 u (lo nmr o\ < lei (HSr Mill'iiiisMliin; I a;- 
TU! ') in soitnij / a Ml .III '\\\\\ui\. iapUt'OU.% ilcli^hi i \n \ iS ^1 (.ndi 


lAoc lip d j ufH ^ / It IP o'V 1 lai'C 


riiilijjopb} Ik ns vo' i. lU. 
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tconnuitsin length, .aid Aom six to eight iiilmadtb, distant 
1804. bctvveni two and ihne miles lioni llie Malay shoic. 
llcfi. It was gi\(n to c iptain Jaght by the kin;^ ot Queda, and first 
setthd ni 17 oA. Ihe greater pait ot the island is octupicd l>v 
a irngiiliu ridge ol mountim (luiinmg m tlic diieelion of 
the island, Ainl boufk)i the iMnlheni extiennlv of wlmh, 
is b) tar the higliest, and here llity have a signal-house, and 
sevual l)i(tt<2^alo7LS euTted. 

Hu whole of this ridge ij covcied with a finest of tiecs of 
immense si/e, and between Us cash in base and the sea, laeiiig 
the coast ot Qutda, llieie is a level slip of land, lioin t\iO to 
four miles 111 bieadtli, and ten oi tx^tlvc miles lunj;. 'Ihi^ is 
well rulUvatccl and laid out in garde ns, plant lUoii'. juppetf 
hetety lUiCGy LOim-nnt lit(', bit nn *McUd m aliehuclion, 
with pleasant cairiage-ioads, whose sides au bned willi a vautiy 
of shiubs and tices that aie in peipetual viiduie Ihe whole 
ot this space is uite'speised with and hnnoahni \\\h\c 

the Europeans oceasioiullv If tire to enjo) the counU) an, as a 
lefaxation aitir busnn ss in town. 

On tlitMioith-caslein point of this shp of find aie sitintcd 
ro}t~Coimcii/li^ and Georj^e-toaHy railed hv the natives i an- 

O' w 

JO>G F VlNAieUl . 

llnsislind may contain of Kuropcan sittlf's and llu ir d*- 
pi ndaiits, Malays'*^, buinatians, Chnust ^ ] 1,000 souK, 

Ot limcKails - . - - 1,000 do. 

■^Jotal - IL,0M() 


* Tt nu^h the J\TaI( y? in th s plintl ng Uif' r;ess/’i, y* i I Ik li( \o t] ( r no 

\crf f n ( I tlaui poi‘'r>P( r] in nn olliri w iv than Iv inti tlj( ii 

j uH tut iht\n into (n> fUnt tli( inst ilus piixlin (n lu i! i ■* i nw t d ni 
gcrons i^DUnu, not, liowon, *-0 (Im ultnll\ iai d ri'* tin lhih nl tin ///i ii , 

it i** s ii I tlif \ (j'lK'liiK s [Kiisi n llu II llUlv^ > ii (I j I In¬ 

deed tlu \\(inilrilLil sto If ^ l(liU(lf)l 111 |Mi ^ m, t in lum if> h ^<1 
nnif li divie^cudf (I l)i I) n uin, m veir'iele^s, in 1 1 ''“ I isojthtPl //,’ 
giff s a i;e uilitiil dcsciipUoi ot this Mu^ui u uu , hom uhii h the lul'ownu 
L itiv alt extiatfffl 

“ \V* ne seas of t ‘''S vMth g \\ n fit * rmn snnh, 
llouijd the Lav ot I n iN | ilnn i k, 

A spacious) lam (Mriul*' its np' inr! m (lu, 

“ ItocLsrsc oriiocL’', and touiit nils eu liljclweni; 

Sfdi z* I bvrs blow, (uniil tnnnu i ^ k il’i, 

And &llo\^ers pmldit. Mess il i -oii, in \ iin * 

No spu V nnti icg s( fills tilt \(n)ilLiks 
Nor towkmg plantain shades iIk niid div v ik^; 

No sU^ on tlu sand im| usmI, 

invite^ il e vi^-it <d a second i^uest ' 

** Iiuce mdifad Alienee on tlu biastf d In ath, 

“ lellw^isUs, till htfdru-lHiol death, ^ 
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Toi the conectiiess, h(m(\rr, of this joiith (stimnfe I capnot 
jMtsUntly \niu h , it is pjob »blt, th it llu imnilKr ot souls on the ' is' K* 
ishiid toiisuld ibly f\urHs lliat oi llu aliove uni Marche 

l^om the oppoMb sboK lu i u» t nitly Intuijit over jrrial 
<pi uititu s of all knuk ot pioMsuuis uui ijun , whuh nr sohf 
\u ic at a v( r\ lC^^on ibh ) ib 

Abinulanio and it \nutyof \C(Ilnit fish ireipulitin 
r\uy dilution jouiid tins islnul, \\lncli from tlu silubiny of its 
alt, IS justlv estu uud till fllonlp((Inr ot liidu 

Coups di sn/i// au stbloin (xpuunrui in tins stttl nent, 
ahhoiuli tlu lai'ope uis arul?/^A ibont a( illluntsoi the 
*u\, compltltK expo^d to iXinti a! u n 

lu shoif, as soon is ilie wtt vliuks ik islibli lud on F oh 
i/iryu, (t snull isl Old 1) tweuij^iun i id the M on), fb ■. wdl 
hi tlu mo^t bt( utf/u/f lnalthjy cuiil floiuhluug sttlluiuul jiiile 
J ist It dll s 

iiomthcdnin ot di\, until tlit sun lus muijtd . bou th 
In^li inountdiiiN ot ihuda, and (.\tn ioi sonu tnni aitu tins 
jiiiod, l\nau^ mals tiiy tiling thU liis bcuilablidot ihe I ! - 
snn I u Ills 

11 ( ciivis wiiu h liivr rdhu in lit'com t of tluni lit, ind 
b\ lunuums oi lie trees, iiiubsj uid ln\t buome 

iiiipumitul \ itli tlini odous, t irh in tlic inoniiu^ )k hi to 
e\lnk, and till the an Mill iht most dih^lillul putimus, while 
tlic I 111 ope ui nlnbu I Its, tikiiu idimtt^i ol tins pli ismlsi i- 
sou toi cxuci I cru vd tut ro cl^, ( nnc iii cniii^t , sonu on 
lioi ibuk, mi oditiS on ton) tdl tli sun icttn 4 to soud 
jbovo llu inoi'iibuns ot Qaedi, luLomtsso posuiful, u 
ti dll L them m*o then bufi^alvuoy to cnjo\ a £»ood bicaki st 
With i kten api ctitt 

llu low J ii Is ot bein^ h 11^ to luuudfi^ ou inife 

rmiv I ou, the lu u cs ut all tlevaUd t < ni tut "lound, O'ht 
OI t n le u>iul!ics )i pjllns ]iuv schism umM‘'t rt nuno 
th n out tlu I, upallbnltol wood, irnlchul ui witii Icivts 
ol lices, lilt lootiusi nblnig tliosc ot ctriujesii 1 lu^uuhdo 
t piOjLcUnj; ovu the ^eitudaha, n ouki to ihiow i ft the 
lain into the aieas. 

“ I ^ one nor u c ^cno I'N d 

‘‘ X t l >USU i CtliClA ^ "P C k,l 

11111k usLn*'sf' \ 1 ai s] c ids 
(Tci t I ^ c I 5 i" d 1- ^1 1 »nd 

“ btccuM 111 icll p H 1 shis-'liij lUtnotir, 

Athou'vsidui ue-j m quii k vibr iti ii Jj t 
‘ "s irttch the pi >111 cede tov\e i u tt c fir it'i, 

“O p more the 1 oa IS he tn s t- lU 
“ Ol ttv\, asm sfull^i Id Is ( iit ml 11 ^ i 
f u idti i L th , tlu idiiir i] r uu '' 
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J Ilf MOL MAIN. 

SOj. ^jj p^jjty of US l\ uui^ obt mif il \u nnh oi> lo 0(< i ll 

i7/tA. Jiuna^a/o on iK. nioaulcuu, ioi ilu jMnp<Hi ot 

bnatliUi^ a cuolti avd pintr aji, \vc n paiitd iIiiiIr! tail) ui 
M licli. 

riu* dutanff Ih/Ui tiu I*'an to tint juitof tlir I)<is( ot tin 
mount un win!( iln putli <nntnKn<(s, .^abo^tln( nuk''^ ainl 
hoinllitiut to lli( ^ullnnl^ lulni I'l 1*'. t 

TIk* patii-v i\, \\ I u I) iS not m )u lli m <. J I oi ft n k (t nnb , 

is cut with UK julibit l.ibom, tin lu^li i io.i st ot niiiu< n * 1> 1 1 'l 

tuts uhnst nnibj I tons iinjlin; aluni, (v hidi , < \- 

cepf at souu puii* ui ii ti' ‘t i^l ol llRlutncn^, 

juv()lviiii> OIK, Lill the V. IV up, in pt iRiV) .1 )oin. 

ftliupuud Wihlsainii^ tin ‘unin^anl bitrliifui 

pucipKts, al llit l> ) loni't ol wliub lUi' sl.iu * lo lx lionl 
fill' ( I Milks ol tu i s im (1 ( d (i4i< 'UM (t, w ink j u t ipu lUiii; tk u- 

kIvi s down tfu 1 la» anil nU i p lu m % nt. 

71k sf(k mu sfilljitss w 111 * ll It mi.s nomKl, oi js onlv juIm 
ruplt.' at inUi\ ils Ijv llii it ii m (I tki f) n ftpuyi , * i disi nil 
rod! ol l!u‘ uatdial tninblnn; lioiii lork loioik, is will {.alin- 
latod t ) (xcitn lu llu iiuiul a nu 1 iiu kuK, lu t lu [dcasant U on 
ol uHittjons, 

Sticpaiul nii;m ll ns tlu'j path is. Mu litlli '^uin itiaii lioisi s 
nif unt It Wilb jpi at s ib t\ i!il 1^ du s, howi \ u, m li m i i*l\ i u- 
luil up in a kind ui ‘-i.dan ikaii, bo.iic on tlu skouldti" ol s ni < 

^tont \1 ilavs, 

Attu a tnesmiK' <n 'wo or ikitu koui'^, Mi n d 

ihoMi.nnnf; andwtn >nipi\ n a aidi d loi ovii laljoui, 1)^ tin 
nost i\Ons|\< and bcautdu/) \aMcL,aUd j)ius[)(it, \>l Lu c\o 
fcv 1 n m Indii. 

Ah tins put ol tlu* jidi^c ol nionnluiis is < on aln dd} Im 
I nglubtiutlu ishnd, tho vk w is conv f|'K'u'\ i, u',tn!up't d ali 
mound, and s</ blnkinj^H Li nil and Lr uUh ! it, iL t du* ino^l 
phlcirmitu obstrvti can Inidl^ till to i\j 11 u lu l sum pL a u a 
SMisalijns, vvliLii |»!a(Lli in tins laiiy ^j/ot' loi irn own pot ( 
could not blip u istni^ ni) (\ti toi liJUis to-idii With nn- 
dinnnislHd (kiiLkt on iho n uitu hiikiv, wLib ndurr, 
assMi ll lr <nl, bad stalUitfl aioui.d in bon tilul jMoiiRior. 

7!u iKtt t/ils( If ( oukl but lanidv di nil t tlu liixot ant n.i 'm. 
ol till'll \* It ivc I ifidscapi , w ilk iljo ptiij tlu i( lull, liai. oi^h 
lUcinju loir ( L us ouliiiiL^. , » 

V 11 W S H>OM i I r MOITN [ AIN. 

Luokinf^ ca I'M fl < h\ ^ithnton is jjisl inc-fid bv llic 
abrupl d( snnloi (k# > )U dan ifst'l^wliosL "id* i i l(dli( d with an 

aliLost on; UK t^i! ' * ot )..,intu trn j cv [luhtie pit- 
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cipice.s and diasins intervene, over avIucIi the^waters are faintly 
heanl tumbling and foaming in their course down to the plains. 

Trom this rude scene of nature there is asiulden transition at 
tlie foot of the mountain, to one in which arl has a considerable 
share. 

I'iie eye there ranges over a beautiful plain, laid out in pepper 
planlations, gardens, groves of the ctxou-nul, betel, areca, and 
various otlier trees, checkered throughout with handsome villus 
and bungalows, intersected by pleasant caniage-rouds, and wa-* 
Icred ith meandering rills, Unit flow from tlie mountain s side, 
clear as the crvstal. 

Fort Cornwallis next presents itself, situated on tlie north¬ 
eastern point of tlar plain ; and stretching to the southward, Tan- . 
jong l^ainaique, or Ceorge-town, the Europetm hofises of which 
form a striking contrast with the variously constructed habitations 
of the Orietital settlers; all of >\hom dress and live according to 
the inannorsand customs of their respective countries. 

Here may be seen standing in perfectand amitt/ with 
each other, the Hindoo temple or pagoda ; the Chinne joss* 
house; the Chrhdau chapel, and \arious other places of wor¬ 
ship; every one enjoying the ifhmoltstcd exercise of his reilgioii*. 

From htiico, the e^e stretches over tlie beautifid strait that 
separates the island from the main; and ^^hose glassy surface 
reflects the faint images of tlie clouds above, and loity mountains 
that tower on each of its sides. 

The long extended’ line of shipping in the roads, presents as 
great a variety imd contrast, as the mansions on shore; from the 
tine of battle ship, bearingthe British thunder o'er th’ ob^ 
st'fjnioits li^avef down to the light skill' or canoe, tliat scarcely 
seems to'lJtush its surface, may be seen in gradation—Fast India- 
im n, coiintr^^4ilii*^;^g*’‘^hs, Chinese junks, pariurs, Malay proas. 


** Father of idl! in e \’ry age, 

“ Jh tv’i'V' clime adored, 

“ [iy liv savaye, and by .wgf, 

Jt'hovii/if Jove, ov LoiJI ^ 

“ Thou great First prrtlsc, icabt understood, 

“ \V!io all our contiird 
“ To kiio\y,hifl this, that thou art good, 

“ And tlitlt ourselva'i arc blmd! 

Jx'tyijL ourvicaL uiikiiTiwiiv^ Iiandi 
Prfsuott' ihv bolts lo tlirow, 

* “ And deal damnation round the lands 
“ On each loe jud^c thy h>e! 

“ 'j'o thce,whos(! U'mplt' is all space, 

Wliov* altar, earth, sea, skies! 

One* chorus li't all bcins^s iai>c, 

“ All ualuro'a mcenso u»e!" vxiVEiC’Ai phayi u. 

1 <lYAlri: TO IJSDIA, CSCC. Jf 
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and an endless variety of small craft from Sumatra, and the adja¬ 
cent isles, • 

Passing over tliis pleasant little aquatic scenct the Malay coast 
evhibits a considerable plain covered with a close wood, throujrli 
which winds a river, navigable by the countrv naft up to the 
bases of the lofty, and generally cloud-capt mouiituius of Queda, 
which terminate tlieeastern view. 


KOETHEUN AVO SOUTIIEUN VIEWS. 

The noithem and soutluin pjospects have agieat similarity 
to each other, Tlie eye each way puisnes a line ol coast, btndded 
with small islands, and extended till the stei^p mount lins on one 
hand, ami thewaUiy expanse on lIuMithcr, blending with the blue 
ethei, fade at length fioin the view, on the utmost veigc of the 
horizon. 


WCsIERN VIEW. 

Westwaid, an nniufflcd '•ea and cloudh^ss sky present a most 
magnificent scene, wheie the eve has ample scope to range far 
as the visual poweis can possibly extend! dlstingubhing on this 
watery plain vaiious kinds of vessels pmsuing their icsjteclive 
routes, wafted by the gentle land and sea biee/es, llie latter of 
which,entitled tbei)m7o/,settm'> m in llic Ton noon,pays an early 
and welcome visit to the momitam Jhmgalows, ftauglil with sm h 
delicious and lifi^inspiniig diaughts foi the exhainled frame, as 
few clocton can boast of among tlu'ii and wliicli lue 

far more gialeful to the (uteebhd tiopi^al coin ikscenl, than all 
the cordial bahn of Oilcud^ and ^aladjcHun c/n/is in the woildl 

In so romantic a situation as tins, and daily visited by such an 
agreeablephyiaciaa, it is no wonder dial \\\i^dfd)iHlateiJ Duiopean 
should seldom fail to cxpeiiencc, at least a tennuotf )j renovation 
ofstrengtii, and exemption fioin the baleful ellccls of the climate. 

Independent of the temperature of tlie air, wbich is pleasantly 
cool at diis elevation, tbeie is no doubt but tliat the beautiful 
prospects Rcatteicd aiound, must gready toiidme to the lestoia- 
tion of health. This we e\{>e'-'*nited, and pioved the justness of 
the following remarks; 

Delightful scenes,vvliethcr in nature, | 'Opting, or poetiy, have 
a kindly influence on the bodij as v\ell as tlie*^ ind\ and not only 
seem to clear and buglilcn the maginalmi^ bi^ aie alile to dis¬ 
perse gnef and melamholif, and to set the soiiils in 

pleasing and agreeable m iliuns.'’ 

Such aie ibc }MospecU of an open champa’a^n iountia; a 
vast uncultivated desert—lmg« heap$ of rnoiuitaai'i —high rock^ 
^precipim —or a wide expanse ufwatets!^ 

* Spectator^ iihAli* 
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NotMritlistanding these advaulages, through want of sufficient . , 

ill a i'iiw days begnii to assume a solitary ap- 
pearaiK t*: during the solemn silliness tliat every evening prevailed 
around, tlie sun slowly sinking into the western horizon, seldom 
failed to awaken in llie mind a variety of tender emotions, and 
fond rec*olle(‘tions of that dear /itUive hutd, over which his bright 
orh was then shining in meridian splendour*! accompanied too, 
with a kind of melandudy reflection, on the immense distance 
tliat separated us from the chalky cliffs of that much-loved /Vc, 
whose image becomes more deeply impressed on our memories, 
the farther we recede from its shores. 


\V lirri‘\‘r \ve rorini,\v]};iU’Vor 0‘<il>a5 to ht, 

“ Oiir A('(f/ /.s Hulrmwl'd^ fondly turn to tliec! 

Soil to oiti' nmtary luni, wiih cciiselcss pain, 

And drug at each renui\ c a lengthening chain.*' 

TKMrKRATUUK. 

Tlie thermomcler at the Bungalows generally ranges from 
70 to 80 degrees; sometimes at night, however, it stands as low 
as 6'Uf'; and indird so cool did we feel it, that we geneially slept 
with a blanket over us; a very rare occurrence within six degress 
of the equator. 

curaous inskct. 

As soon ns it gets dark on this mountain, there arises on every 
side, a singular concert of birds and insects, which diqirived us 
of sleep for the first night or two. I'ar above the rest, the 
trumpeter (a very curious insect about an inch in length), saluted 
■uiir ears regularly for a few hours after smi-sel, W'ith a sound so 
fetro^ig, that the first time I heard it, 1 actually thought a party 
of dragQim\w'eui approJehiug the Bungalows; nor could I be 
persuaded foru-.^mt! time, that such a diminutive creature could 
possibly possess organs capable of emitting such a tremendous 
loud note, 

ANiMAi.s, mans, See. 

Doer of a very curious species are sortlCiiiTles, though rarely, 
found in tlu' woods of but lions, tigers, and other 

ferocious aimnals, aro^v^^Cnown. A tiger did once swim across 
from the Queda sLn'e, and made for the mountains here, but 
\\jis*shot soon wi'm \m landing; he was supposed to be the only 
one that ever ,'/is on the island. Birds of the most beautiful 
pluntageare ‘wenon almost every branch of a tree through this 
island; but nature has been so very bountiful in clotliing them 
witli her most jfuudt/ /mviw, that she has thought proper to 

* Piilo Poniuij; oiu* iimulred dciirces «ast of Kn^ljoul, it is suu-set iu 
die former, and uiid-du) ui llic latter pktee, el the sunie Ume. 

N 
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inz]ie Vi <}raz(hackt hy depriving them of those mehfilous notC'i^ 
whirli so often eliann ns m birds of a moie homrh/ v'itinm). / 

There isj liowcver, one small bird on this island (wlio^c name 
I forgft), which pejches aition^ the leaves of the tall .nua liee, 
and sings niornings and cvenimrs, in a &t}le far supeuoi to that 
of any bird f have sfrn betwenuhe t]0|>jcs. 

The aigus pheasant is found on this island^ but lliey me gene¬ 
rally 1)1 ought over dm d fioin the Malay coast, whcie they abound 
in guat J)ltul>j and aie hoie soldfoi a dollai each. 


noMnsnc animals. 

With Hspe<t to the domestic animals, they me hut feu ; and 
thoH'biouglit from the iu lahboining jMits: lioisis fioin JVdir, 

on the coast of Siiiuatia, butfalot^ bom Qiu da; and dieipj &c. 
fioui Btngal. 

Cl mors MWNKTi oi sAvnfMiN’G Burrviors 

The buffaloes ate htought o\< r lioin the opposite' ro.i't, in a 
very curious nunmi; m\ or < iidit of them being colloi ted to¬ 
gether on the beaih, ihoiiiis of Iialhti, or pieces of rat.ni, aie 
}>;.ss(d in at one nostiil and out nt tiie ollur, ihdi madi' fast to 
the sides and stt in of one of llu boats, whitli is pushed ofl' horn 
the shore, ami tin bidiahn stliivni into the watei along witli it; 
th(se thopgs (M ralans kitping tiuir nos(s abovi uatei, and as¬ 
sisting them v\ swimming, until tlu'v gani the opposite shoie, 
unl( ss sei/( d on then passage ibe alligator. 

Ihe liiifialo often hecoines a most dangeuuis animal when 
eniiiged by tlu' heat of the <11111, 01 any other cause, and seems 
then to imitate the fianth tiagedv, wliuh its savage niasti r (lbc 
Mala}) oecasionall) pdioiins, wlun nonimy the 
At these peiiods, the animal iiishes infioiislv upon <VJ'i} thing in 
iN wa), anddashd- into the houses, upsetting aiW * n'akmg tliiougli^ 
all obstiactions; as it is possessed of guat musiulai stiiugth, 
and urns about with impttiious Aihuitv, thrie is no mode of 
feididuing It, but bv killing llu* aninnl wilii spens 01 shot. 

A huge one /at( 1 \'* mad( a dt sju infe sollv tliiongh fieoigt- 
own, while tin gnahnun < s<ttleuunl liieil on him m 

■*' Rut }nv£i fi H a prutprf tint has p*r\**aile(] tune nnnuintu il 

.nifjn/till 1/ Iffifs —to ?«/d/in the fiiiMii (it die uoi[I, i-. to 

"(I jiitoi(^rnU(i u,rh opnnnoi Ihitipm,()iii( < ol llu iici.?!), uhu li h ik hi in- 
rr>s ( I* I'tg ijtHil ', 111(1 llu n iiish iiilo llu s'l (< t", v itii ap n nd 

kilUu v oiH dt.it erniLS in tlif tiH rfn p l^t^ is Iiiium n MduVkilhd, n 
takdi JIM oiu I , Fl dll olluci tiUs (in of du «- auaLsui tuo/u 0 I 
thev li.ivs I If Ml I till il l)\ .tn ( I \ f on nf l.oii) ,ih\(, Ik h is ,1 < on^nit r ih'i 
rr v\ai(i,' iikI till null If)] \ \Mt tf I (rt ilv.u-, hi ikdi a! t oiitlewfiMl 
but •'I'f II i''tl t A I \ i)t i'’Mj ill >1 r I-f*-*! M, di.ii duM oiil ol lo'ii in ncii 
sHiib (1(-tio}i (I 111 iin H(JM )g to M ( iin diun 
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nil directions, fron) their verendahs; at length he nished through 
^the governor’s kitchen, npselting the cook and all his utensils; 
but what was still worse, a ball from a rille, aimed at the furious 
hufbdo, unfortunately stnu k iho poor harmless cook; aJid be¬ 
tween tlic fright occasioned by flic animal, and the idea of being* 
shot to boot, he very nearly ilicd. 

As these creatures have very little hair on their bodies; they 
^re utterly unable to bear tlie scorching rays of the sim towards 
mid-day: at these times, therefore, they betake tliemselves to 
every pool and puddle in the ui^ghbourhood, rolling tliemselves 
in the mud, and ihcii lying v.ith their nostrils just abov(* water, 
until tlu! ha vt ucy of the aUnosphere has somcuhal alialed. On 
coming out I'rom tiieir cool retrcals, they arc the most lUK^outh 
and disgusting objerts imaginable, having a coat of clay atuiu'h 
or two in ihickiujss, which in a lew minutes is liavdeiied by the 
sun inb) a nust*fhat defends their hides I'rom his powerful rays 
during l!ie remainder of the day. 

7'li(‘y are the only animals used in labour; their Hesli is tolera¬ 
bly good, and an excrescence that grows on the top of their 
shoulders culii-d a hump, ulien salted and well (u'cserved, (esjjc- 
cinlly io.Bengal,) is i'sieemod excellent eating; in sliort, it is the 
most useful animal in India. 


onsTaucTivK animA crs. 

Alligators are \t,vy (‘onnuon round the shores of lliis island, 
rcndeiing it very unsafe to hathe on any part of the coast. Snakes 
of an imini'iise size have likev\itie been found heie by the early 
settlers, but are now very rare. Bandicotes (a species of large 
are extremely numerous on the island, and do a great deal 
of mi./^Vief, as does likewise the zi'hiie ant. It is astonishing 
what <’tfe(\ these very small insects are capable of producing! 
(hey will deslVoy the interior parLso( llie beams and lafters in 
bouses; leaving a thin viimuil shdl of sound wood, that coni- 
])letely dt.<*elves the e\e, and lulls into a false security the lui- 
huspeeling h)dger, who frequently astomshmeut the 

wliole fahric come tumhiing to.ground without any appaiont 
cause, oi perhaps, is hi^/eif involved in its ruins! 


WMmK ANTS DANGCROUS IN SHIPS. 

\Vlicn these fJ^ngorons insects find their way on board of ships, 
k ,becomes Rj^ery serious eoneoni; as no one can tell where lliev 
niav be making their destmetive burrows, perhaps through the 
thin plank that separates llic whole crew from ebanitv! 

In tin sc eases there is no method of destroving lliem, but by 
sinking- the vessel in shallow water fur some davs, muil llu v me 
all drowiiecL 
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iJJiiOA. TRUES AND SHRUBS. 

Huch. Thf* pnncipril wselul ine^y shiiibs, and phnts on this island, 
aie tliube that bear tlie cocoa-nnt^ aieca-nut, ]Hppti, and bettl. 


roco^-NI T 1 UEE. 

The coco^-nut tree is lai^rd by burying tli<* not (sttiptof its 
ilbroufi root,) at some depth in the giouiul^ and U is veiy singu¬ 
lar that the stt.ni is iieaily as diic!^ Mhen it makes its apptaiaiice 
above ground, asite\<r bcconus afteiwaids, though it soinc- 
limts riees to the luiglit of fifty oi si\f> fftl. 

1he cocoa nut milk lorinsa most dthcious and tihohsome bo- 
leraoe in the liot \\iathfr, and s > dots the toddy, vvluth is tins 
nnik or juue )Uiaevttd, 

PI motions of these liet arc vny valua) V, as they vmH rent 
at a dollar a tree per aniumi, is long as the\ ^onlulue to bear 
fruit- The hbi(S round the nut aie the most valuable paits, of 
which they inikt the Aoi/t/ lubUy and lopiy so much uslcI in 
all the countiy »[np«. 

IHP ATtfCA-NlT TRrr 

7’hp a\Kr'i tipt ni ikcs a vci\ h ludsoine ipp< aniur, its binm li¬ 
es aie small, hutitsitavts aie vtiy btautitui funning a lonnd 
tuft at the lop ut the trunk* which giovvs as sliai-,ht as an anew 
to the luight ut tv\cnh-livc oi tluit> it cl 

Ihe slitll \\hi(h contains llj( tiiut is about tbe si/e oi a w li¬ 
mit, and of a yellowish rtd <oloiu outsuh, and rough willun, 
when ripe it is astirngint, and not unpltasint to the tiMc 

It IS needless to say Low nmt h this nut (ulu n mi\cd with It ay, ^ 
of the htUl and chunatn,) is used in tluwiiig In all oi 

the natnes. Ibis composition is talUd pniang, (whtr elhmimt 
of the island,) and though it has an agrccablt flVvnur, it gets 
the nioutin ot theniHves ulm use it «i most djibolital appt n- 
anre, icndtinig what K w stiaggliug tteth thev ha\t is hi uk as jt t, 
wiiilfc their l^ops ni as gou, is ]| thev had bun 

m I'ghn^ a puce ot raw Htslv? 

Ihu 0it the fini )t ok* T think su J i pirraiition n \on pro- 
j , lor (rhi i Nf rlif (t ti !i nn)\\lit} is ii[]i\# |S rh it, noiilrl r i( ante 
fh r s \ii I ,jil it{ f* IS 'll o 1 1 1 ol s(i\(fl, tint ht hilil uh! ii((a, 
jU/ f /i/ //r (I /r, i t c hrU( (I ilic ) luc ] ir (d from r in stn iti in is ot 
i/LN rtiolour 1 (It upon tni 111^ i sin ill rpiiUils ot i al\v the^ e 
becomes/cac/n lluii blomi * 

i.ntu)a\ (ih (hln^ jiiragi ipli 'td 


I hoi i tlji> noiy isgmrlv peftnMa to iolncn llowdcr, i 

one roiitiiuud iW ot ir, nor only (rodestlu r<{titlvtlit t lU it anil tins, 
lu: a eiiiv s tlitm to lah ou'’ \ nc 11 le tausd nut or the liuit 
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PEPPER PLANT. 

^ The pepper plant is a shrub u'hose root is small, fibrous, and 
flexible, it rises into a stem which requires a tree or prop to sup¬ 
port it; its wood has the same sort of knots as the vine, and when 
dry it exactly resembles the vine branch. 

The leaves, which have a strong smell andkpungent taste, are 
of an oval shape, but they diminish towards the extremity, and 
wd in a point. From the flower buds, which are white, and 
sometimes placed in the middle, sometimes at the extremities of 
the branches, are produced small berries resembling those of the 
currant tree; each of these contain from twenty to thirty corns 
of pepper: they are commonly gathered in October, and ex¬ 
posed to the sun s<*ven or eight days. 'J'he fruit, which was gr^^ert 
at first, and afterwards red, when stri|>ped of its covering, assumes 
the appearance it has when we see it; it is not sown, but planted; 
a great nicety is required in the choice of khe shoots; it produces 
no fruit till the cud of tlmce years, but bears so plentifully the 
three succeeding \ears, that some plants yield six or seven pounds 
of pepper in that period. The bark then begins to slirink, and 
in twelve jears litne it ceases bearing. 

The culture of pepper is not difficult; it is sufficient to plant 
it in a rich soil, and carefully to pull up the weo{ls that grow in 
great abundance round its roots, especially the three first jears. 
As the sun is higlily nec(‘ssary to the growth of (ho pepper plant, 
it is ready to bear, the trees that support it must be lopped, 
to prevent their shade hoia injuriiig tin* liuil/' 

(ilarsdch s Hist, of Siunatra ) 





BETEL. 

*V 

’Pjc betel is a species of this genus. It is a climbing and 
creeping p'ayit like the ivy; and its leaves a good deal resemble 
those of llie iil' .01; thougli tliey are longer and narrower at the 
extremity. It grows in all parts of India, but thrives best hi 
moist places: the natives cultivate it as we do the vine, placing 
props for it to nm and climb upon; and it is a common practice 
to plant it against tlie tree that bears^ie 

/ phuiTS. 

Fruits arc plcntifeVon tliis beautiful island; the piue-apph 
grows wild, vliiU shndtftnjis, planfalrtH, jack-fruitj orangt.^, 
ianouSj &.C. areveared with the greatest case. 

^vnanK \ n;Kf it qiiifklv iiidnro a of th.’ head. This 

f-Maptoin iti(k‘cd \uin>ltc*s on eatniy; a liLtlo -alt, or tijkmi; a Hraujiht of co/d 
zeuttr: I would (lieu admiL a ttwJrruft' of u as a dciitniue, and sweet¬ 
ener (d’ the breath; hnt oin'k-nin tlio (d'u\e of ir a-* much rj; toharco: for 
ill rny oinnuaj it the of lo use as a siibsu«c» 

which Inrs the clhcacv of a vnilcnl oitiliuiiL*' 


BontiuSf page 192. 
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In the botanical garden may be seen the cinnamon^ Iread-frmt, f 
and a great variety of curious and useful trees* "" 


WATEU. 

Hitherto there was considorahlo dilTu'ulty in watering sl)ips at 
t!us island, as the ^ats were obliged io go to some distance fr(»m 
the town to iill the casks, and limt too on a beach so shelving^ 
that they were forced to roll doM ii the casks into the water, and 
parbuckle them into the boats, with incredible fatigue. 

There is now, however, a conduit formed, wiiich leads llits 
water from the foot of the mounliiin down to tlie town, and even 
to the extremity of a vrhai f, which projects upwards of one hun¬ 
dred and lifty yards into tlie sea, and where boats may lie and 
hafe their casks tilled by a liose, tiiat leads from a cock on the 
wharf into the bung-holes of the casks. 

This water too, is of an excellent quality; as it comes directly 
from (he walerfat, w ithout passing tlirongli any fens or marshes, 
whereby it might be injured: this is a work of very great public 
utility, as the principal object of this settlement is the supplying 
our China fleets with wood and water. 


TRAOE. 

Though Prince of Wales's island exports very little of its own 
productions, except pepper and wood, jet there is a very con¬ 
siderable trade carried on here, from its being in a central situ¬ 
ation between India, China, ajid the eastern islands. 

Tlie mercliants take advantage of the fleets passing and re- 
passing, to export to Cliina, Sec. opium, betel, peppei-, tin, ra- 
tans, and various other articles wdiich they liave reacly colJerjacd; 
and for which they receive either dollars, or the prt^iTiions of 
China and tlie eastern isles, which they aftt:rw:oi;d;i sliip off to 
India, or send home to Europe, which ever they may (ind most 
advantageous. 




LAW. 


Hitherto this, flourishing lirdu^ii^ttleinont has contrived to sub¬ 
sist without l(w; excepting that particuilar branch of it, denomi¬ 
nated clnb-law! and yet 1 believe upon lht?wijliole tlie Hcaln of 
jiOitice have hung as much in ecpiihbrio here, \s in many larger 
communities, where laws and lazcjicrs grow aMliick as hopsT 
Whether the new order of thin; 2 s about to taklLj)lacej'’:ktIiis 
island, will piodure any vibration in the balance of justice, le- 
rnains to be proved. Put as 1 have nothing to do with politics, 
and as I am on the point of taking a reluctant farewcl of this 
beautiful island, 1 must just mention the English settlers: thongli 
1 can say little more of them than of those in Calcutta, Madras, 



IN TNDf 4 , CHINA, &C. 

I every unprejudiced peison must confess, tlmt they aic hospi- 
^tihle and liitndh to stianjjeis, and liavc shewn j*icat nuiks ot 
kindness and atUntion to the offitcis of llie navy in particular. 

Could I indulge iny own tccluigs, I would hiMc rclum my 
smc( le thanks io many ofxh^ g* nllemen oi tln-^ little settlement, 
whose kind oHjus solaced many otlieis, as well as niyscU, while 
-KOVi'iing tioin seveic illiie'ss, btit as I cannot nunUon names, . 

I shall wave the subject, by wishuii^ the rchole setlUmat cveiy 
po^licrilii U'ld happmts^^ ihc) can (ktsut: ' 

? 

I 

P\&S 4 ( r ro MADRAS. 

Emb nked on boaid U M ship R -tor a passigc to Ma- h 

dia'', and bade adieu to the pleasantest settlcaieutm India, Prmce 
of [f (//es\ island 

As this was th( penod at winch the noith-cast monsoon shifts' 
to thatot the south-west, wc <oiisc(jucntly had vci} disasrceaWe 
and lUiscUhd wtathci, (sptciall) i nong tlic Nitobai islands; 
whcie wt e\pcM<mc() notliing hut a sm cession ot heavy squalK, 

^calins, dtluges oi laiii, and not unfiequcntly licmtiidous t/iun~ 

(In \toftns. One niuht in piitunlai, the thunder stenud toiend 
lilt \eiv heavens^ ihi (lajis hmsting close o\oi oiu luads, and the 
lightning fl}mg aiotin I us in appau nt b ills of fiiCji so as to e\- 
cit( (onsidtiable aiiMetv, lest some ot them should be attiacted 
by ih( guat qumlity ot non woik in so laige a slap, he, how- 
cvci, who 

liifles on lilt whnlwiiid, and diitfts the ‘'torni,' 

J(d us sdelhiough this awful specimen of his woiks' 

riionison has painted one ot tlmse scents so inimitably, that 
I cannot lU^p tiansciibmg a pait of it. 


Atliistluird soltmn o'ti tbcinsoui hcav'n, 
11k tnupcsi jimvK, but it ui n(i <oiiK>i, 

“ And lolls Its luliil liindtii on the vvind'*, 

I Ik liphiniiigs 11 jsIi ihiii;ci (ui\l, md iiioic 
llu noise istounds, till (acilu^rd slicTl 
“ ()l livid rt uni dis( los( >^tre^thcn '■hi 
And ijpciis NMflf r^Tiuis ,ind opi ns still, 

” I xp uisne, w* ^ pinj; t tht i ju a Wii/i. 

‘ i olloK S d loose uM ,t( Jl.ll lU d 10 u, 

“ J nliuij/E, dKiKimij-, niiin,lnu jk il (ni peil, 
‘‘Ciusli'i hoiublL' (onvulsiii^ taau n and tailli*" 

J 


Altci a tedious passage we ariivcd m Madras tOdiU on the 
twcnly-liist of ApnI. 



IPGCI l PS Al MADRAS. 

Among the vaiious I'ovd objects thatoccupv the attention of 
a sliangc i h i some time atic i airiving m this countiv, I must not 
V 0 \ AOL iO IND'A, ikc j 0 
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pass over the celebrated jugglers of Iiidia, of whom those at 
Madras are said to be the most expert. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the various tricks 
which tlicy perfornj with snakes, balls, cups, &c. 

The great flexibility of their joints and muscles—their sober 
manner of living, and iheir unwearied application in the attain* 
ment of perfection in their art, render them much superior in my 
opinion, to the Europeans in many of their legerdemain decep^ 
lions and tricks. 

I shall pass over these, howevej', to iiicntioii one where there 
is no deception'^ but whicli is nevcitheless one of their chtj 
d!mivvcs —I mean 

SWALLOAVING TUR SAVOHD. 

Tills Story carries such an air ot improbability on its forehead, 
that, thougli f saw, and ascertained it to be a fart, jet I should 
be very shy in relating the same in England, h‘st I should be 
ranked among those, who having r/o//A/(v/ the Cap^y take of course 
the liberty to embellish ihtdr nanations with a few agreenbli^ 
detiatinns jrom truth'^y 

1 have no fear, hovu'ver, that the hiteJUgent reader Avill doubtP 
the trulli of the statement, when tlie particulars are related. 

T'his sword has some resemblance to a coTiimon spit in shape, 
except at the handle, v\hich is merely a part of the blade itself, 
rounded and elongutod into a little rod. It is from twenty-two 
to twenty-six inches in length, about an inch in bveudtli, and 
about one-fifth of an inch in thickness; the edges and point arc 
Idiinf, being rounded, and of the same tliicknes§ as llie rest of 
the blade. It is of iron or steel, smooth, and a little bright. 

Jlaving been visited one day by one of tliese (Jrmjm'ony Lre* 
solved to sec clearly bis mode of performing this opci;plion; and 
for that purpose ordered iiim to seat lumself^n ihef floor of the 
verendah, and liaving salislied myself with lespt'Cl to the sworti, 
by attempting to bend it, and by stiiking it agamst a stone, I 
firmly grasped it by the liaiitlle, and ordered him to proci'ed. 

He first took rn't^smull jdiial of oil, and with one of liis 
fingers rubbed a little of surface of the instrument ; 

then stnitehiug up his r"ck as niu^l\us possiblt', and bending 
himself a little backwards, he introduceff llie point of it into his 
rnoiiih, and pushed it gently down his thronU, until niy hand, 
which was on the handle, came in contact witlrhis lip.s! 

! lio or <‘Iiph»-of-han(l men "I'cntly excel r f luive cern 

or lieard of tliCTo m !''uro|>c: tlicir nicks and deceplioiK in ^hoit Jire so 
aniazmy, that I conlo'S I have uoi l.he couraijc to relate whut J niysfif Jifoo 
hern eye vMOif''.-? io, or hcio ereddily inf(i»*nied: Tor iVar of hctri;; (swud 
with iiiiiijaig iuii> llial nunvelloiis, of whit Ii triiu'llcis aie so fond/* 

G/wt’i' Voj/acc to t'tC Lliist Indies^ p.ige Ui5. 
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He tlicn made a sig'n with one of his hands, for mfe to feel 
the point of the inslmnient, between his breast and navel, tvhich 
I could plainly do, by bending him a little more backwards, and 
pressing my tingers on his stomach, he beinga very thin and lean 
fellow. 

On letting go the handle of the sword, he instantly fixed on it 
a little machine that spun round, and disengaged a small fire¬ 
work, which, encircling his head with a blue flame, gave him 
as lie then sat, a truly diabolical appearance: 

On M’lthdrnwing the instrument, several parts of its surface 
were covered with blood, wdiich shewed that he was still obliged 
to use a degree of violence in the introduction. 

1 was at first a good deal surprised at this transaction alto¬ 
gether; but when 1 came to reflect a little upon it, there ap¬ 
peared nothing at all imjmibablc^ much less imposnble, in tlio 
business. He told me, on giving him a trifle, that he had been 
accustomed fioin his r;arlwears to introduce at elastic 

histrimcnls down his throat and into his stomaeli; that by de¬ 
grees he had used larger and larger ones, until at h nglh lie was 
able to use the present iron sword. 

As I mentioned before, the great flexibility of their joints and 
muscles,—the laxness of their fibres,and their temperate mode of 
life, render tlicin capable of having considerable violence done 
to the fleshy parts of their bodies, without any danger of the 
hijiammatioiij and otlu rbad effects, which wouhl be produced in 
the iriitable bodies of Europeans. \MtnesH thoii being whirled 
round on tlie point of a pole, suspended by a liook thrust into 
the fleshy part of their backs, without oxpeiiencing any fatal 
consequences. 

I'hero is, tliereforc, no great wonder, if by long habit, and 
stretching up iluir necks, they arc able to bring the riiflerent 
windings of the passage from llu' mouth to llio stomach into a 
straight line, or nearly so; and thereby slide down the sword 
into ilui latter organ without much difliculu. 

'J'hev exhibit inmmierablo tricks \vitb:M.rke'^, nliich they have 
peif’ectlv lame, and pretend to charm by tlieir music;—but they 
trike cuie to have the poison-bags cut out fiom Uieir jaws, al¬ 
though they pretend to the eoiUraiy. 



sr. uer>NTs. 

From a ijtunber of ingeirious and ^useful experiments made 
on the poLsoii of scipents, by Mr. William Boag, suigeon ou 
tile Bombay eslablislnnent, 1 cannot help extracting tiis follow¬ 
ing curious pairleuiars, which must gratify the curiosity of eveiy 
leader. 

ill*. B. bejius- by observing, that by far the greatest number 
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bf serpents arc not \enomoiis. Giuclni describes GIQ difftrcut 
kindb ot snakes, of mIucIi Lnniaus inloims us, tl.at oiil) about^ 
one m ten are poisonous We likes\ise know that many Mukcs 
are not poisonous to man, though ihcv miy be ikstiuctni. to 
lesser animals 

“ It would be a dcsiriblc dung to bi able to ascdtam, fioin 
the appcaianct ol a snake, wIkUui it Ik poisonous oi nut, hut 
these animals so iicailj ustmbk one auothd, tl at it is iinjiossi- 
ble, without git it e\j)oiu luo, to distinguish ihtm. "1 lie skin on 
the btll} and lul ot supenL is tornpostd ol ‘■eahs, wliicli \iUy 
in number and anangement, rnddfudil sdpints, and the co¬ 
lour, which IS most iltdidcd to, ts Mdv I d'idoiis maik, loi it 
commonly <hang! s wnil *-,t ik sdpuit wilh i huge htad is gc- 
neiall} suspictid to Ik itiunious, bit the maik which is chuily 
lobedtpcuiit Ion, islht liut auvnf ti h >r tings, tiMii m l!u 
upp( I J in, which aio coinniouiy two in n iinbi», but somt tiuus 
nioit lliesi teeth an covddl with a numhMiiouo slnalh, 
and aic (looked, mo\ tide, and hollow, to gui pissagetothc 
\en(im, whnh tluv idti\( iiom a ^m 11 uscivou, that uiiw 
along the p date of tlu inoudi, lud passes through the bodj ot 
each fang This rcsci\on to3Uim> but a small qiiaiiMv ol 
\diom, whirh foicdl out ot it whin the ainmd attempts to 
bib, liy i stiong uiusdc, li\(d on llu ip|)ri jiw loi that pui- 
post. It li IS b(di well oh'^dit (i h> lamia tis, th it it !iatiU(hi-> 
tiuown llitm Hiked on tlu ^lound, dc lituU ot limbs, and <\- 
potstd to (Miyimseis, slu his in ritma su]i))li( il tlitm viUi a 
deadly poiM>n, the inj^'lldub* ol ill w< ipoiis’ 

SI \ IMOMS OT nil J>MI 

“ Tlu SMuptomswl ith ills# bom tlu bib ut i Mipenl, nrecoiu 
jnouly pain, swcl ui^, and i diuss in tlu put Lilli m, lu it fainl 
111 ss with sickness itslornuh, nul somctiims loniilinuuci cd 
llu hitalhmg b(( uiu shoiL m 11 ibcno is, du j ub lownpiuk, 
and mbrii'pb(1 J in wtnul, which was illji li(d bccoiius 
laid, bhfk, and gingidi is, *\ ( ^Kin of llu wounded binb, 
iiid somclnius ot tlu lilti t \(!!(w line ddd 

sweats am! coinuhnns c i oi nd tl | I dil snk, s »m 
times Hinttw liOLiiN, but cunuu ay at lh( cmi ol t\»o, lliiu, 
Ol tom di\s 

1 In') *** ilic usu il f ’ > ) M ^ (n tl ( (list I c Id mm tbs f i 
talK, hut 111 j I’v tht pui 11*" il ?nust i ytnt Utlu ;(C/ur; , i 
I * tU ction w hull * nid iodd lb li ( b dd ol tl osi wli#lii|}di 
to be bitten (v iii i anj \ In h 'll dv\ i tit, '.hoidd, is mu a 
.IS possible b ic^'isl i \ \ ^ d#p'c mg pission ol It ir wiilffi 
allca r a*' I'^t lit opm don j' bi pc on 

U 1 h ju'-pef I * t* a Id d .1 sv lu h ll)t { oboii at It oj on 
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tlie human body, it must be allinvcd, thlitthls.isa veiT- interesting 
qiiesfioii; a great variety of opinions have arisen, ai/(t hardly any 
subject is less uiiderstood. ’ , ■ 

“ J^ate pliysiciaiis, supported by the respectable authority of; 
Dr, Mead, ol)sm'ing liow siuideiily death ensues after the bite^, 
liave concluded that the venom must act through the medium of 
the nerv('s only. 

J3ut the celebrated Fontana has combated this doctrine, by 
denuuislniting, from a variety of experiments on different aui- 
muis, that the venom of the viper is perfectly innocent, wheu 
applied to the nerves only; tliat it produces in them no sensiblo 
change, and that llu'} are incapable of conveying the poison to 
die anihial. On the oilier hand, he lia? shewn dislinctivy that 
it acts innnediately upon the blood; and througli the medium of 
tills Iluid, it destroys the irritability of the nuisculai' fibres, iiiul 
jirodiiccs death/’ 

i\ftcr some observations on the nature of the blood and at¬ 
mospherical air, Mr. F. advances a conjecture, that the poison 
o< serpents ac ts upon t!ie blood, by attiacting the oxigen, which 
it receives from the air in its passage through the lungs, and 
upon whic!. vitality dt'peiids. 

In support of tins opinion he addiices the following argu- 
nunils;—ist. Man and other vvann-bloodod animals, expostal 
to an atmov[>henc air dej)rived of oxigen, quickly expire. 
'1 he poison of a serpent, when introduced into the blood, also 
crises dealli; but cairied mio t!ie circulation by u wound, aud 
111 vny quantity, its operation is comparatively slow. 

!2d.—'I'he appearances on dissection, in both cases, are 
veiy Muiiliir; the blood becomes of a darker hue, and coagnlutc'; 
about the liearl and largt.r vessels; tlie irritability i f llie i'lhvvb 
rire destroyed in both cases, and tlie body has a strong Icndency 
to putichiction/’ 

Mr. B. <)bsn’vcs, that tlie venom of serp{?nls lias a much 
greater efl'ectou uaiin, than cold-blooded animals; the reason of 
which he support's to be tins ; that eohi blooded animals do 
not require so large a propoitioutjrrixigcii, to preseive them in 
Inulili, as uarm-bhuydt'd aniinab do.” 

After enumerating the vaiietv of opinions, and various reme¬ 
dies in u'^e nnumg the older physicians, lie proceeds to take no- 
ti('e of iht' niofh in leinedie-; and iirst of the volatile alkali 
'i'hih is the remedy mo4 commonly used by physicunr, 
both heie and in Europe. Bui tlie bchef which formerly pre¬ 
vailed, that it fKtssi/ ed ^ome speedio power, wldch corrected 
the poison, now ex'plodcd. It seems to Lave no othei 

cih'-’l than t.h'it of h-viu''a stiioulus ” 
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\.':- METHOD OF CURE. 

'Mm A ligature should as soon as possible be tied above the 
bitten part, so as lo impede, but not entirely to stop the circu-* 
lation of the blood; for the bite of a serpent is for the most 
^ part superlicial, and the poison is carried into the ciroulalion by 
the smaller vessels on llie surfare. The wound should next be 
scarified and waslied wjlh a solution of lunar cimik^ in water. 
X would prefer for this j)uriK)«;c a weak solution; as it may be 
■ used moio freely, and frequently repeated : the same medicine 
should likewise he given inlornally, and repealed at intervals^ as 
circuinstaiiecs may point out. 

I know, from experience, that half a grain of lunar caustic, 
dissolved in two ounces of W'ater, may be taken two or three 
times a day, and its use be persisted in for several days with 
safety, 'i'o these means might be added (if the symptoms arc 
not relieved), a warm bath, acidulated with nitrous acid. Jii this 
bath, which should be made sufliciently strong to produce a very 
sensible irritation on the skin, the wounded limb, and a great 
part of the body, might he placed for half an hour, and repeat¬ 
ed as circumstances might direct.'^ 

irXPKUntKNTS. 

Having procured a snake, a large Cobra rle Capelloj uilh 
the venomous teeth and poison bag entire, the following expe¬ 
riments were nnidc: » 

FjX. K The snake w'us made to bite a young dog in the 
bind 'eg, and for wliich no medicine, either internal or external, 
was made use of. Tho. dog upon being bit howled violently for 
a few minutes; the wounded limb soon became paralytic; in 
ten minutes the dog lay senseless and comuUeil; in thirteen mi¬ 
nutes he was dead. 

/vr. C. A (log of a smaller size and younger was bitten in 
the hind h‘g, vvlien ho was inslanlly plunged into the warm nitre, 
bath, prej)ared on.pin|)OMe. 'I'he wound was scaidied and 
w^asluai with llic soluUon oi irttiar caustic ; while som<‘ of it w'as 
potirul douii his throat, 'Hifi dog died in the same time, and 
with the same symptoms, as the fonnor. 

After an interval of one day, the same snake was 
made to bite ayoungi-uppy in the hind leg; but al)o\elhe part 
bitten a hgiiurc was previously lied: ihew'ound wasscarifmd, See.* 
as in the otluT, Tie do;' did not stH-m to feel any other injury 
than thal arising bom the ligature round his leg: half an hour 
after being bitten, the ligature dressing, were renlo^e d. The 
dog soon began to sink; breathed quick, got convulsed, and died/'’ 
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sVTiply scaritied, and dressed with llie Inu.a- caustic, tlity conti- 
nued well for two honrs: but died in the course of tbe dav. . 

7 V «. 

Ex. 8. A dojj lieinj; bitten bv the snake, the wound 'vas 
w^asned with volatile alkali; and the same medicine given m- 
ternally, diluted with water, and repeated at intervals. This dog 
w* ** as shortly after convulsed and (lied in three hours. Another 
with the same means used, died in eiolilecnnnnules. 

Ex. IQ,. A jomig puppy was bitten in the ear, and exactly 
half a minute afterwards the ear was cut off. 'I'he wound hUd 
freely; the dog continued well for half an hour, then diooped, 
and in half an hour more died. 

“ These experiments will, perhaps, serve little other purpose 
than to proAe llic quick and destructive operations of the poison 
of this kind of serpents, and of llie incfficacy of the most ce¬ 
lebrated rempiiies, which have hitherto been discovered. 

“ It is certain however, that, upon larger animals the progress 
w'ould liavi* hern neither so rapid nor destructive; and upon the 
liunian body it is also probable, that tlic remedies might have had 
greater success.” 

'fhe eau do luce has latehi been found to have the very best 
effects ill bites of serpents on the human body. 

UEMARKS ON SLKKIMNG IN TIIK OPEN AIR. 

Europeans in general, on their fust arrival in India, arepr^ 
possessed with the idea, that sleeping nt night in the open air 
must be a very dangerous practice; in the course of a short rC' 
si'dence on shore indeed, tlu.y get rid of this prejudice, by ob¬ 
serving most of WvcJSaliveSy ami nianvofth(^ EaropeanSy sleeping 
in open terraces mid verendahs, not only w ith impnnih/y hut as 
a preserraUve against the debilitating effects of a hot ciimatc"*^. 
luit on l)o:ud sliips, wlicre they have not an opportunity of see¬ 
ing or reflecting on these circumstances, they frequently adhere 

* TIioiii;h iill cxces^fs of ??/f7’c/?s'c of s7/w//Ycs shoulii be 

avn:flt‘d, vft a ctTlatu runatitm of to proloni' theoxcitabi- 

litviif iho‘•V-.troi; tlur-', tlioso \vlio oro iiuirounW hal)itiiatcil lu mucli^ nr* 
liltctal hr ii, as iii w iirni [larlouis in ihr wiiilpr nionlb*, thoir ij utHbility 
ill ftoiiir (hgiu', ami btcojnc fotffc like fwNtoi'^x p/uafa; but by jVcrtuc^lJy 
pdiuLL tor a tiMK'into the (’()/»'/ on'j tin' sciin-H’ulI power of irritabiluy is uo 

ouiiiuiriU d, aiiri Z/a'v/itrmwr s/no/iL'f'r. 

** Vv hrnrr il may be ilrtliu rd, lhat the 7'ovt'Uion$ of the cold and neat of 
this elmiate f I'^iijiliuni) CftninbiiO’ to its inliabitanis, who are 

inuru'm live and vigorouft than lliusc of either muen wanner or much colder 

(liiiialOj/' 

iVf'/e'! fn « OinoiN of 
^■.‘rni\P p'l^e 
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tablished regulations, of making every man sleep m Jiis pioper 
borlli, and suft'ering none to lie about the decks; a system in my 
opinion very prejudicuil to the health of sliips companies in 
Lidia, 

At sea indeed, it is not of so much cousctpioiice, where the 
watcli on deck always gives sullicienl room to those below; but 
it is in harbours and roadsteads, where the aii is much hotter 
than at sea, that the impolicy of the measure becomes manifest. 


IJJ.USTRA noN. 

T tliink the following comparison will set this elrcnmstatiee in 
a clear point of view, and aaHI Ik’ found tohn'abh correct. 

We Will suj'pose, that there are twri frigates lying at aiu’lior in 
^Madras roads; in one of which, the regiihi lions ‘ibovt^-inentioiied an; 
.strictly adheied to, vi^. the Mns!er at Arms has parlieular ordcis, 

to see, that evertf man ht in his hammock htf unir o'clocky 
and that none be painittcd, on any pretence ichakver, to lie 
about the decks aftenrardsy 

We will likewise suppose, that every man, when he tarns into 
his hamrnockj I'alls last asleep in a few' minules, winch (by tlu' 
h\e) is not always the case: about ele\en oVIoek, however, 
1 will venture to say he awakes in a deluge of ]ierspiiation, and 
paiiliug with the heal, and lavetied air; npnnwlucli he tiiriis out 
aiid goes upon deek, for t'he purpose fas lie terms it) of getling a 
mnuthf'al of fri'sli air; apostu)p!;idug', us he asci'uds, the infernal 
heat of the elimale! 

I'udcr pictenee of going !o file !v*ad, lie gets upon the fore¬ 
castle, ulien the coo! firee/c iVom the shore immediately chdls 
him, and gives a sufMen eherk to his pers[>iiation; idU'r taking 
a fow^ turns hen*, he is compelled (though wuh nuieh reluctance,) 
to rf'pair once more to his hatiimoek, from wlieuce he makes, 
perhaps, two or three more ( Acursious in the course of llie 
nlglit. 

Nt\t inoriiing w1\en are turned up, inslcad of being 

iu\igoiat<-d iuhi lefrcshcd by a good sleep, In: feds himself laii- 
giiid and enervated. 

If w^ lake a view of (he toui-ensemblc on a muster-dav, w'c 
wi!! ^tbscivf, that thi^ slap's company have a pallid, dohdilated 
aj)p‘*t.';hce, ronipjiicd uilli tlie gcnerahlv of sailors; and of 
loiirse, tifut they are highly obuoAoas to the jirevailiiig diseases 
<d the rlimate. It is needless toreiiaiik, that die sick-list in 
this diip will be always crowded, and lhat a great proportion of 
hf.r ciunpieinent will be occasionally at ihe hoynfaL 

L *t ns now levcrt to the other friyate ; wliere, although the 
ordu's uad regal itious above aliuded lo, still }ef bom ptu- 
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dtMihal motives, the iim-ohscrvancc oi tliem is inked at by th * 
ofiicors. 

If \vt; take a ramble round tlio derks between nine nnrl ten 
oVlock al nijifit, we ^\lll iirst remark, that, euutrary (o the prac¬ 
tice in many ^hips, Hu* AKnbi^'^ aic lune allowed to remain //?;- 
furkdy foie aiul ait, dunlin the ni^ht; that cliciilar holes are 
cat in them ojipositt.* all the luitcli\va>s, in order t!)at t';..* 
yei’/vMnnv a*5ceiKi to a consldciablo heii^lil through those aper¬ 
tures, and roiisf'qnenlly be <’Upabie of tlu ^wing d )vui a great 
bodv of cool air into the 'tween decks. 

We can plainly perceive, tliat great attention is paid to these 
most useful i:cntil(iton; and that the qiunicr-hiaHenh'dXii stiict 
orders to keej) tlu‘m con^itaiitly trhwtml to the hrecie. 

If we now look around as, we see the forece'^tle, booms, waisf- 
netlings, and afte -jnnt of the quarter-deck, strewed v.itli saihirs 
and marnies, in the ordiiiary dressi^s wfiicb tliey woie during the 
day; and if we can lorm a conchisiou from tl(j droumg imi- 
slc of the vocal nose,'’ we may safely prouonnee them fast locked 
III the arms of iMo^|>l^‘us, 

In this state they remain dining llu^ niglit, ver\ few iff tlu'ni 
awaking till the boatswain’s pijH* nuhcs all luuids, to dutvi tdav- 

Ji-ht. 

On getting up, lhe\ feel lIiemseKos, not only well 7rfri.<hcd 
by a sound night’s sleep, but highly ?//t7gor*7^cr/,' and their ?/crL/v 
so braeed bv tlie C()ol niAit air, that they are tendered able to ej* 
llirougli the duty of the day w ill; n/rtCTl/j/, ihougli beuealli a ine- 
ridiaii sun. 

The general appearaiu'e of ihifi ship's comprint/t when mus¬ 
tered, is vtny ditfi'ient fiom that of the other, Heie, instead of 
the llippocnitic countenfmccy the men appear with complexions 
:ippro-\imating to those of the native Ilindotts! In short, thev lock 
stout am! lieallfiy, and the coinplemenl is ?(.•!,d(»in ue ikeii'oi fw :i 
long sick-list (u (liM-iiaiges to an hosiut':!. 

Upon the whole, fiom myean e*m*iieiv;e, and ti.a^ of uHieis 
who have been long on iht* siati/n, i am i mu meed it would be 
a w:se and .-alutaiy regulation, lo L:ep fffr ^prnu! dur- 

. ?;c»' the nitr/tl, and allorc'' men to s/cr;; in ilv: op^sn air, c:- 
■pceiaUp la harbour, and in hot :veoii:a\ 


n$ 



VA' I'L KCTION'S, 

I'/rOiv luduleeiice coiiipuli!);e w;Hi tlu: wuee and good i}'i- 
cipline, fthoulit be libcKilly gnu ted to the BuU-h se.vinm -cmu-,; 
in In.lia; \vbv,iebe is not only cut otV, as i\ weie, fioiu all m- 
(eicoui-^e witli his fiiends und iciatives; batfiom the iiaLieo ol 
rl:e ciiruate, end i.i« owii fboughth chaiavtii, u /iwcon'/^/y 
d^piUred ot that fauch-pfized mdu! orxe—to go cn 
vov ru i.'iDi ^ "he ' v 
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shore.” An<l hero let me most sincerely bewail the cause (wliat- 
1805, ever it may be), that ran induce government to keep ships such' 
Jtffly. n Icnpth of lime, on the Kast India station, before they are 
relieved! ^lic prevailinjj idea, that men, by remaining a long 
time in India, become, as it were, seasoned to the climate, and 
thereby better able to bear its effects, is in my opinion erroneous. 
It is twie, that most Eurf)peans on tlmir first arrival .here, as 
well as in other hot connlrics, experience a slight tit of illness, 
after ^vhi(;h they probably-enjoy good health for three or four 
years: this slight illness at fust, and not length of time in tho 
country, is the true seasoning: for after the period above-men¬ 
tioned, we may in general expect, lliat the coiisilution is giving 
way before the eftVxTs of the climate; though it may not at that 
time be perceived, 

Ibu when any serious illness takes place, the effects of debi¬ 
lity arc easily seen. Medicines do not act in tlie same manner 
ontlicm, as m\ people vvliose coastltulions are not impaired by 
theclimate, auTl llic foundations of chronic diseases arc laid by every 
subsequent attack. 

Add to this, th(' gloom and despondency whicli pervade the 
minds of men, whose prospects of rctinniiig to their native 
country are remote and uncertain. 

This last circiimslanee is found to be singularly unfavourable to 
the enjoyment of health in this country ; people of mehiucholif 
or timid dispositions generally falling vu tims to the climate 
first. 

One would think that all these inconveniences might be easily 
obviated, by sending out a man of war with each convoy of In- 
diamen, to relieve th*; oldest ship on the station; w hich ship 
might n tiirn witli the homeward-bound [ndiaincn: thus atfurdimr 
protccli(ni to our commerce, and relief to each ship iu her 
turn. 

Our seamen w'ould then have the certain and clie(‘ring pros¬ 
pect of returning to their fi’tlMids in rotation; wliih* luqk* and the 
fond anticipation of this event, uniting to beguile the tedious 
hours, their time wouM *'oll imptuceplibly away. 

I should not have enlarged on this subjects so much, were I • 
not of opinion that the page, containing an observatior that may 
ultimately tend to preserve the life, or even health, of a British 
SeamaUi i'* perhaps of more real value, than a volume of some 
of the literary productions which daily issue fiom the press. 

SITUATION or Ol'FICERS,— AND THEIR BATTA. 

I had almost forgot to mention the situation of the officers, 
who equally, iiay, 1 belie\(‘, more cximal to the influence of the 
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climate than tluMnen, lui\e likewise to encounter a number oi 
pecuniary einbarrassmejits, \\liirli are paUicularly distressing on so 
rcmotii ii station as this, Mliere liaidly any prize-money is made. 

There is indtuMl an allowance of tablo-money by the J'^ast-lndia 
Company, called hatta^ in the rr)lh>\\ing proportions, viz. Post- 
Captains, oOOj, per.aun.; Masters and Cuininanders, 2J0l. ditto; 
Ward-Koom ()liicers,24l. each,ditto. What a I’alllngoft’is here! 
The mldshi|)inen and wurrant-otiiceis are not allowed any thing; 
—but a proj)oi‘lion of tea and sugar i-s^erved to the men, suflici- 
ent for breakfast. 

Now every officer who draws pay to the amount of lOOl. per 
annum, by being obliged to lake the pagodas at 9s, Od. or 10s. 
(the intrinsic value of whi<‘h is only 8s,) (bus loses 20 <»r 25 per 
eciit, on his pay; which absorbs the whole of hU batlu! He can¬ 
not go ashore on either dut} or pleasure, without hiiing a palan¬ 
keen, which subjects liim to an expence c( nsiderably (exceeding 
that days pay. Add to this, the great price of every Juiiopean 
article, completely counterbalancing the cheapness of tlie 
Indian. 

In sliort, the officers (below captains) on the India stati^, 
arc extremely ill off; and sinnctliing should certainly be done to 
enable them to draw their pay without such an enormous dis 
count on their bills. 


1805. 


CLIMATI', 

It is sonunvliat singular, that at Madras,and on the Coroman¬ 
del roa.>t i)i g(‘neral, there are hardly any other diseases but those 
of llie liver; \.hile at Bengal, that disorder is not so frequent; 
but then; an* several otli(*rs w hich make up for this deficiency. 

It lias been supposed that the dry sandy soil of tlie Coroman¬ 
del coast tends, by leflecllng the iieat of the sun, to produce 
liver complaints; while the low marshy grounds of Bengal, on 
die Ollier hand, uic more favourable to the jiroduction ot 
f(\ers, &c. 

Madias iloes not experience the//7//e ninter which Bengal 
docs in December and January; but 1^ i/inore retieshed by h'U 
biirzes, than the laltei place can possibly be, on account ot its 
inland sitiialioii. 

It haslieenu question, wlin are best adapU^l to stand the effects 
of this climate; the gross, the lean, the spiighlly, or the seiiuns? 
IfJ call tribt to tuy own observations, I would say tlu‘ gross and 
s|)riglill\ : as I liave generally seen the luopiiifr, nielauelioly, lean, 
and irritable people, the liist to be all'eeled with sickness. 
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ward, and finlhhos with that of Divi, projcrtiiif; from an isle 
formed by the river; this, with another point about fifty miles 
distant, makes a line semilunar bay, a tract now divided between 
Condapilly and Ellore. 

^Mniost immediately wilbin point Divi, lies Masulipatam, in 
]at. 8' N, The coast is low, the bottom oozy, and tlie tide 
rises about four feet. It was anciently an emporium, famous 
for its commerce; being happy in a harbour capable of re¬ 
ceiving ships of c<)nsi<?erablo burden, and the only one from Cape 
Comoi in to this place capable of receiving .ships of three hun¬ 
dred tons. 

“ Its trade is chintz and painted cloth, i. e. calicoes: its 
dyes arc famous all over India, produced from a plant called 
growing on the grounds overtiov^ed by the spring tides. 
It is also famed all over India for its snuff ot Hie most excellent 
flavoiir.-i—-The Coast and Ray ships touch here for cloths, &.C. 
aniiualh .”—Wde FtjuuuU's Tiews, Vol. II. p. Ufi. 


rORiNGA. 

This little settlement, originally French, is situated on the 
hanks of the Goclavery, and is a place of very little note* The 
country here is so low, that an inundation took place from the sea 
some twenty years ugo^ which destroyed upwards of ten thou¬ 
sand of the inhabitants, llns place is likely to bc(‘ome of con- 
sideiable impoitance, as a wet dock has been formed on the bank 
of the liver, capable of taking in our largest frigates; and is tlio 
only construction of the kind brlwern Rfjmhay and Rengal, A 
bar of mud, however, lies across the entrance of the river, 
ihrougli wliich vessels are obliged to be dragged with immense 
force. 

The Albatross biigand Wilhelmina frigate have already pas^e-d 
thi - inaddy barrier; and it is believed that tliis obstruction is ca- 
pjbie of l)cing removed. 

Coringa l)ay is the only smooth w^ater on the Coromandel 
coast in the S, W. monsoon; })oiut (iodaivoK* projecting out to 
the sonthv\ard, and brcakii’^g^off the long swell J'Vom this bay 
we had a distant vi('vv of th^ famous mountains of (iolconda, so 
celebrated for their diamond mines. 

The hf ndcf] twites lake root, iiiiri daiichtpr^ "row 
jVboat the mother tree, a pillarM sliarle 
]Ji‘ih ov*T-Cirr!i’(l, aiui cf walks botwppn; 

1 Kere o+’t tlir Indian iicrHsmaii, shunnin" heat, 

Mk'Iuts in cool, and tends his pai^tiinng licrd-j 
At loujj-liok;) cut thio' rinckest shade." 

PaI'.adisl Lx>st, Book IK. vcric IloQ. 
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OOLCONDA MINES. 

Tlic following account of the inode of obtaining these precious 
<'onimotlities, will not perhaps be uiientei tainiiig. 

lavenicer thus describes the process of searching for the 
diamonds:—After the miners have pilclicnl upon the place 
where they intend to woik, they level another place close bv of 
the same extent, or a little bigger, which they inclose with a wall 
about two feet high; at the bottom of that little wall, at the dis¬ 
tance of every two feet, they make small holes to let in the water, 
which thev stop up afterwards till they come to drain out the 
water again; this done, their labours are picceded by acts of 
devotion and a very simple feast. 

When that is over, the men fall to digging, the women and 
children to carry the earth to the place prepan'd in that manner 
1 have already described. 'J''h(?y dig ten, t\vel\e, and Homotimos 
fourteen feet deep; but when they come to any water ihev leave 
off. 
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7\11 tlie earth being carried into the place before mentioned, 
the men, women, and children, with pitchers, throw the wut(r 
wliieli is in the drains upon the earth, letting it soak for two or 
three clays, according to the hardness of it, till it come to beu 
kind of batter; then they open the holes in the wall to let out the 
water, iuvl tlirow on more waiter till all tin* miul is w'uslied 
away, and notliing left but the sand; after lliat they dry it in tlie 
sun, and then thev winnow the sand in little winnows, as we win¬ 
now our corn: liie small dust Hies away, the great remains, 
wliieh they pour out again upon the ground. 

The earth being thus wiiinoweil, they spread It w ith a kind 
of rake as thin as they possibly can; then with a w'ooden instru¬ 
ment, lilc a pa\ior^ ranimei, about half a foot wide at the hor- 
lom, they pound the earth from one end to llie other two or three 
limes over. After that they winnow it again, and llieiispicad- 
in =7 it at one end of the van, for fear of losing anv of ihe e.iilli, 
they look tor the diamonds,'’—Fart HI. page LSH. 


VIZAOAPA'Iiv'M. 

\ izagapalani is situated between Massnla[>atam and Uaugam. 
On tile southern side of the little river, iluil opens into the sea 
ut this place, is tlie Dolphins \ose, H steep hill, on which there 
is a small fort. The .surrounding country is mounlainous, and 
. assimu's a singular wildnes*' m its features: many of the lulls au: 
4‘ntirelv destitute of vegetation, and are the haunts of jackals, 
gieat numbers of whicli we saw when up the country shooting. 
At night their ciies are fiivhlful, us they go in droves, and in full 
ciy when in pursuit of their piev. 'Hiis part of the country w 
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likewise much frequented by tigers and other wild beaslS, Tlu^ 
• IS05. town is very incouMderabJe, the Europeans generally residing at 
Jme l'oltair€f a small village to the north of Vizagapatain. 

to '■{'[,(. nalives, besides their eloths^ are very export in their ivory 
ctobcr, imitating with some success tlic Chinese in making cu¬ 

rious liule boxes and \vork-bask(‘ts of ivory and bone, winch aie 
bou ght b\ the Europeans to take home as presents. 

Thes;/e/'is here vtiv considciable on the ebb tide. 


JAGKKNAUT PACODA. 

Between Gungain and Point Paluiitas, built close on the sea-* 
bhore, staiids (lie celebratt-d Jjifj^renmit Pa^^odoj an excellenl 
landmaik on ihi.s coa^t, which is low tow'tirds the sea, t hough 
we often anchored near, and passed close to it, yet on account of 
the mrf Ave luwer had an opportuuitv of laud.ug to view its in¬ 
terior. The following iu:<‘ount of it, however, is taken from Mr. 
PcunaiU\\ iews of jlmdostan; 

A lew miles to tlie north-east of Cliilka lake, close to the 
sea, stand tin* famous l\f<^o(las of Ja^^renaaty wliirdi consist of 
three huge and lofty buildings, swelling out in tin; middle lik(* a 
band, and tajiering upwards to a point; these arc good leud- 
inniks, and may be seen eight or ten leagues at sea. Besides 
these, arc multitudes of small ones, ('ach of which is a sanctuary, 
and eeiilains a deity. Besidrs, there are other Imikiings of dif¬ 
ferent foMUs, some for the reception of pilgrims, of which not less 
than loOjOOO ammally visit this venerated plaee, who are enter- 
taineil )i('ri‘. jV singidar charity is ol>Nerve(l: the casts feed pro- 
mise-uously, without fear of jiollulion ; a constant dread in every 
other pait. 

“ Du l^erron cay?, that tlie tluec great pagodas are inclosed in a 
squaie wall, made ot enormous black stones, and that ea'di sido 
of the wall is an liuudrcd fatiioms in extent; and that in c:u li is a 


gale faring llie four points of (he compass. On gih‘ of the great 
pagodas js an enoimoii'^ or or (we, cutout of stone, with four 
paits jjroj'rtnig fiorn the wall;—tliis is the favouiitc sacred ani¬ 
mal of lluidoslan. N'Cir tHr* pagoda is u large chapel, where the 
Unilnnii*.s deliver tlnur disco.u’ses: as to the deitj, he is exhibited 
iu a fonii of most ludely cut. Instead of one eye he IkkJ 

€iiiib\, insU'ud of the other a caibuncle, A Ihdilnnany chief 


vi' the iactoi\,knew tlie dijferotcv, and dox(erou>l\ purloined the 
luby. The muigc has likewise a moutli and iioso pnintcd with 
veiinillou* Aone except Pariars aie denied admittance to the 
deitv. 

7’he [}rft/o/ti?is w asli the images of Jagrenautsix times every 
day, und dress them every time m fresh clothes; as soon as they 
are dressed, tift>-si\ liralunius attend them, and pic>eut liiem 
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With various kinds of food. Tins imaj'e is never removed out 
of the temple; but its ettigy is ofieu tarried In procession in a 
most enormous eoaelj, four stories liigh, with sixteen wheels, and 
capable of containing two hunditd persons; it is drawn by a cable 
of great length. Z^ulous votaiies will fling themselves before 
the wheels to gain a death that is to insure lliem a happy nniaor- 
tality! Near the pagoda are several tells or convents, tlie lodg¬ 
ings of the llruhniins, of wlunn ihtie are about live hundred* 
Part of these are perpetualI) employed in praising the deity, at¬ 
tended with the music of tabors and cymbals; while another part 
is busied in dressing ([iiaiititits of rice for the use of th^ numerous 
poor; but a‘poition is always ollcretl first to Jagrenaut. Much 
also is sold to the numerous pilgrims who crowd here from 
all parts of India. These are not allowed to pay their respects 
to l»is godship till they have perfornied the ceremony of ablution 
in the neighbouring lank or reseixoir, which is made of difl'ereut 
coloured stones. 

The legend of Jagrenaut Is, tlial he was sl foreigner, but 
was found on the shore by certain fislu*riiien,in his present form ; 
tha^c addressed himself to them, and informed llunn that he 
came of to reside auuwig them, and requested 

a propel^lodgings whu h the reigning punce iunng,diately sup¬ 
plied in its present form. - , ^ 

All tills country is filled with deer, antelopes, and birds ter¬ 
restrial and aquatic, in numbeis incredible; the sea and rivers 
swarm w itli fishes. 

The wonder cens(‘s when we consider the respect paid by the 
Hindoos to the Pt/lhagoreoii doctrine. Tliey will not eal of 
' any animal food; they will neither de.stroy any animal, or suffer 
to be ilestroyed any tiling in which is iifcf 

“ Pareite, nioi dapibus U'nier.nre nofandis, 

‘‘Corpora. Sunt fuigcs; Mint dedneentia runios • 
l^mdLM'o poina suo, tunii(hcquein vipibus uvie; 

“ Sniit luM’ba! dulrcs. Sinit qua' inite'^cere fia-nuna 
“ Moilirlqiic qticiuit.- -Ner whh iactf'ii. liumor 
“ I'lrqulm, mo mL-lia tiiymi rulolrntia Aorcui, 

“ IVodi^a (iiMtias alii]iojita(|uc initia tuilu'', 

“ Siif:};trit utq. opulas smo cede ct tanguiuc prebet, 

“ Came fera; bctlaut jcjunui.’* 

V Tliey never drink wine. Like tlie followers of'Pythagoras, 
tliey never eat any thing that had life: like them, they firmly 
believe in the transmigialion of souls*; they hold the elements 

* “ So <ir.st tlio sage, with sricntific truth, 

“ In Grecian icnipies taujiflit th’ atU'iUivo youth; 

, “ With ccdsdm dutn^e, liow restless (/turn* 

“ Itoui life to lfe,ii transmigrating mass; 

VOYAOE TO INDIA, Jfcc.] Q 
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of uater and fire in the utmost veneration; the water of the 
Odmrts IS thought peculiarly sacred. A coif h most particularly 
’T rjeap"cle<i. mouogc/insh: iia\c ilu^ir rIrftuM aan i<i(iis 

of tl.e v/ild 'st iind niosl liorublt^ forms; byvr Avoiidfoful Icgoiuiy 
of iJit'if aclio.'ih', aiul most mysiir vJvs, Thv ] are ijjcir 

temples, many of extravagant magnillcenre in .tlntnge and vast 
seiilptiircs* 

Tlie pagoda of this deliy is ceilain^y of most essential use 
to marimrs OH'this very low coast. It nppt'iu's from ilio .sea to 
coficist Mi three gaeat U^oers, one of winch is nmdi higher than 
tiip other luo. On the top of each is a greu*^ ball.shirk oa a 
spikr, tl:e rnihlem of tliedeily. 'J'he sea off this laud ilrp; 
lilt as tlic land is not visible- till trw ddiv is almost on sb(»’iv, the 
utihlv of a land-rnaik is \cry groat. Ihe depth of wuteij even 
ntar llie slioio, is twelve fallioms.” • 

fOKOMANUFL COAST IN fiENKHAL. 

Having thus given gome rltkhrs of tlie [ninripal plares on 
tlii.s toa‘-l, v.hcrr llujvi luw shijvs lourh, 1 shall couilude vwlh a 
feu oliser\aliMns on tiie in gf aeiak ^ i 

Ihoin Co/MgY', at the nioiitl! of the Codax-a uortf'O.uvd (o 
the coast is, generally g[?taklug, nu‘i:ni:iiooi:s; and 
again, fijanj Coiinga southwaid, ii is low, ffh, and suikK, with a 
few e\cephtms, surl) u.s die Ih’lilcate Idlls^ and somo Uitached 
moiuils about ^ladrasj Sadias, SCc, 


CUKIOtyS PI! EXOMEN ON. 

As \vc \vfT(" employed dtiriiig (hr \Uuiir of the S. VV. mon¬ 
soon in coaslaig up and down this .sh<n(', we had co'jstant op- 
poUunities of n nun king,vtluil NiIh icvor the i oa^t v.as y//o/f/y/.7;>/- 
onSf the monsoon kept its ( (mum: along liu'shore; 

blowiiPY with considerable foice, and uiahtinu our juis^'agis 
extrandf tedious \\\wii^bi‘(i(inx juthal I). twiru 

Caiigam and (airinga wr .‘‘('hlom <‘oi;ld gain nu)»r iluii. it i\ miles 
a da;,, sometn.ic.i not>tfn nnich. Hirt on the ollur lia-'u, wheie 
1. c coast wa.s /ore and .nid'/, the JiUdisoon sremrd to d.s(fjrjn-’;rj 
ai.d in Its stead wc had agular loud and n'a birexes. 


Hnvv tli^sairir orcaiw \vi:h ii to dav (ompo-e 

** 7'h ' poi-’'K;.c. oi rl.r ti.igrs''t 

“ -hiv With 'lUi nn. (’oiup/lr, 

Frort!] Ill t'-r h /n, 10 iL' / I'tih/1/ bmilr. 

V/touf «■ (In w ni.ijil. U iiM '■o r Uu* ii/ir.t! pl.iii, 

J h,il nfdif -!,o ilil (*',i, ! (' tlic fat nd of Ufa it; 

Shi'ul ! .'VI itS ti'u.lo! oa ‘ s a'l l:v.nj !*'>/ins 
JIjs brjfiitt ~i:tnoicUy autl ins tei i ? 

OneiH (if Taat ■ 4, 
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, accotmt far the want of the latter winds on the moijhr 
i^iubus boast, by supposing tliat the high laud obstructs their 
<Cdursc; but this seems to bo a very bad reason, tor there is no-* 
thing to obstruct llie s:n breeze setting in at all evetrts, whatever, 
influence the rnounlains luriy have on the land wind. 

I think it may be I)c?ttor accounted for in another way: but first 
I nmstjust mention the cause of laud and sea breezes in general. 

It is well known that from the lime the sail begins to emerge 
above the easleni horizon, until he gains his meridum altitude, 
llie earth is grodiially acquiring a temperature above that of the 
sea; thi^ causing a rarcfadwi dr exparision of the air over the 
surface of the laud, it ascends into the higher regions, and a 
colimm of dense and cotd air rushes in from the sea about mid- 
day to preserve the equilibrium:—thus producing the sen breczCn 
J'lie Hbo\o cai'se. coiiliiiuiug to operate while'the sun is above 
the horizon, we of course iuve^thc sea breeze daring the^ re-' 
maindtu' of llie day: imt at night, when the earth loses its acquired 
heal, and oven sinks in Irinperaturc bclozv that of the sea, the 
air wliich bad asceiuled in a rurclled state during the day, begins 
t»»''»!ifdense In the upper regions, and pressing upon that below, 
a colS^ii of air is sent off towards the sea; and thus tac land 
/o'ec;c\ produced. 

'I'he sole cause then of llicse semi-diurnal breezes bem^ th ^ 
enpaeiti/ wliicli the earth lias for acquiring a higher teynperatare 
titan llie vSoa, the catiso becomes evident why they do not lake 
place on a momitainous coast, where, as on this part oi the Coro- 
mundeJ, ihelnilsarccoveredvvith trees and verduro, which retaining 
the dews that fall iu the night, the earth is as cool during the day 
as the sea, 'Tlii' intmntaina tlierefore do not obstruct the course of 
these periodical breezes, but prevent tlieir cxiMence, 

Nolwillistanding tins, there are frequently .'ca and land breezes 
where the coast u high; as at Qneda, Sumatra, &c; but then 
lltey ar<» geiim'ally faint aiui irregular; and most probably pro¬ 
duced hv tracts of cuUivaied cr barren lauds lying behind the 
mouiilains wliicli \vc sec near tliu shore. 

CAtrUTTA. 

111 hea! th now forcing me to leavt: the country, and having obtained 
a passage i rom^ladras to Bengal, in tlic American brig Caravan, 
we ai rived in tiic Ganges on the twouty4ii‘st of October, 180.5- 
Even in the short space of t\vo years, 1 COtild perceive that 
Calcutta had iuc^eu^sed iu size: the was now 

completely finished and looked nnconnnonly well; but, alas! the 
loflv dome, or poilico suldiuK,” is no security against the icy 
hand of death ! The jMai qnis Cornwallis s decease Ibid spread it 
universal gloom over all rankH of people in this seUiemont, at 
llie moiucnl too, wtien tliey looked up t9 him as u coinuiou ta- 
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ther, who was to restore tranquiUitj and prospciity to tliis dis¬ 
tracted countiy! 

The boast of heralrlry, the pomp r-f po I’l, 

And all that heauU, all that vc.ilth lVi Ka\e, 

Auait aliU tif inivituble hour, 

“ The puths (f ploit/ le\d Ind to the i^ran 

This great Stalcbman and General dud at the village of Ga- 
2ecpour7 situated on the bunks ot tlie (iungeb, about six luindred 
miles above Calcutta; and his lemams v\tie inleiud without 
pomp or ceremony by the few attendants who composed his suite. 
At the moment of his intenm ut a thuiidi r-slnnn took place, the 
most ticmcndous that was evcj rcro]h‘ct(*d in tins pait of the 
counti7; and it seemed as it the very elements themselves expiesstd 
in loud accents, their soiiow at this ere?' to oe /a??ie 7 itecl event. 

It is needless to say that the mliabilunls of Calrutta, with their 
usual pr/wee/y hherabUfy aie about to ciut a inomuncnt to the 
memory of this depaited hero, on the spot wheic he died. But,, 
alas! 

Tan stoned urn, or .uiimih 1 bust, ** 

‘‘ Bi(k to Its ni.ii^''ion diaw tli(^ flrdinir Incatli^ t 

Can lujnoin*s von ( jnovolvt ihc sIltMit ^ 

Or ihenclship the dulUcold eai ol death?” 

Onthcthiidof Novembei Ins MajestyV ship Meduse weighed 
anchor fiom Saugui loads, in ouiti toconvty the melancholy 
tidings to England. 

I shall not trouble the loader with a dull diary of “ winds and 
weather* on this vovage, butliaiisport bun at one gigantic stride, 
fiom the Ganges to the Cape of (iood Hope, a distance ot siK 
thousand six hundred and fortj-eight nuhs, whub wc UavciSed 
in foU3-one dajs.— f^uk the c/uut- 

ST. IICI.ENA. 

On the fourteenth f>f Dcccmb(r wc passed in sight of the 
Cape, and shaped our comse foi St. licit lu. As tins is only a 
small island in the midst 0/ a va 4 octw, and distant nearly tvMi 
thousandths from the Cape ot (jockI Hope, it would seem 
lather woltelci fid that slup^haviMiolfiequcntl) nnssed it, especially 
before Jf^ymusand Ch?(m()miters ainvtd at tl.eir picsenl dtgree 
of perfection. In those times, however, it was u-ual loi dnps 
to steer a course that would rtitain!} bring them to the emhentd 
of the island; and as soon as they got into Us paudlcl ot latitude, 
they steered due r^e$t until llity reached U. 

As we could depend on our (ah illations, we stei icd a duat 
» course; and on the ninth day lioni the Cape (lwcu!y-b(< ond of 
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December,) we saw the island at ^un*rise> about fifteen 

leagues. * ‘ 

On approaching it from tlic S. E. It appears like a lofty irregtt 
lar ridge of rocks; the northern extremity of which is very abrnjpt^, 
and the southern more shelving; at a sniafl distance from the 
latter, there are two rocks called the Needles^* one of wliicU 
bears a striking, resemblance to a large ship under all sail;, so. 
much so indeed, that the maniat the mast-head gave notice of a 
ship in shore. 

On drawing near the land, tliis island appears girt witii a 
chain of inaccessible precipices, behind which, craggy and barren 
mountains shoot‘up to a great bight, on whose summits are 
placed lelegniphs, to give notice when ships are approaching' the 
island. 

Some of the rocks that from this chain, arc split down to 
their bases, disclosing diasins which are hideous to behold; 
while others assume the most fantastic aliapcs, resembling 
castles, towers, &c. We now steered for a high promontory 
called lifirfis which w e passed at tlic distance of a cable's 

it is tlie most stupendous clift’ 1 ever beheld, bci»ig 
weavy^crpendicitlarywd fifteen or feel high. 

From ^nce we steered close along shore for Su^rar-loaf hill 
an(ly?o/\/,' on the peak of the former there is a tdegraph, and 
on a jutung crag of the latter, about SO or yO fret' above the 
level of the sea, there is a small haiitiy of three or four guns, to 
compel u^sels to heave-lo and said their boats on s/zorc.'" 
The laUer W(ii ds arc painted in large letters, on a black board, in a 
conspicuous ^arti of the haUery, and w riuen in three difleretit 
laiiguages#' 

'rile officer at this station has orders, when sliip draw’s near 
the point, to frsi liie a gun at her With blank cartridge. If she 
dlsregauls this, he is la tire a shot athwart her hawse, that is, a~ 
head of her; if she still persists, he is to fire right her: 
alter wliicli all the other batteries open in succession.’^^ 

llav^inL^ liove-to, and sent a l)o£ft ashore to announce the name 
of the sliip, we piesently filled, and made sail for tlie anchorage; 
passing close to Ruj>ert’s valley, and^everal ranges, of batteries 
formed among the precipices. 

On viiuuduig Rupert’s lull, Janm-toxai vmWcilkif present¬ 
ed tliemselves, a-breast of which w e anchored, at about a quarter 
of a mile li oin the bench. VVliilo the ship and fort were salut¬ 
ing c:»cb other, the levoiberations of sound among the rocks 
and mountains, resinnbled the loudest j)cals of thunder, and], 
joined to the uovult} of tin; suiTouucling prospects, formed a 
striking amtrast to the monolouous scenery which our eyes had 
been accustomed to, since our departure from India, 
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ST. JAMES S. VALLEY AND TO'VVK. 

JaiiWis’s valley is formed Iry t^vo craggy ridges, called Rupert''? 
and Ladder hill, which gradually receding from each other, uh 
they approach the sea, at length terminate at its edge, in two 
stupendous, and almost perpendicular clifi's; leaving an interme¬ 
diate Uiangular space, about a mile and half in length, aiid two 
hundred and hftv yards broad at itS' base. 

This base is vl fortified /;Vie, extending from cliff to cliff, and 
mounting thirty pieces of lieavy canmm, nearly level with 
the \vatOi\s edge. Immediately behind this line, the government 
^o/^ve and c^;//rA are situated; from \Vhence the town extends 
up the valley, which gradually decreasing in breadlli, leaves at 
last only room for a single house. 

In this small space, hov'^cver, there are several little gardens, 
proves, and shady walks, Uiat add to ihe neat r.p])car.a;ce of 
the tovMj, tlie houses of winch are handsomely hiult in the £ng- 
lidi stvic, irencrullv two stories high, and well white-washed. 
I pon the whole it-greaily resembles a pretty liille country town 
in Knghmd, the inhabitants, language, and maimers 
English. / 

Looking up from tin? streets tow^ards liaperfs and f adder 
/////, the sfejlP is awfully sublime! the stranger shudders to 
behold enormous masses of rock, iniptnfling on eacli sitie of 
the valley from a prodigious height, and wiiich, from vicir wild 
fractured appearance, seem ready every insUuil to J^hi disU ac¬ 
tion on the town below'! yet tliese ohjccts aie eyt/d by the in¬ 
habitants, with the most perfect indift'eiencc. ^ 


•• t 

ST. HElfENA- BAY 

.Being formed by tw’o prmecting promontories, and .situated 
on the .Lee side of the island, is of cours^, completely shcltt red 
fiom the E. trade winds by llio mountains, and .protected 
from thejjbllg swell of the southern ocean, by the island itself. 
It thus affords a safe and coir^niodious anchorage for our ships, 
which may lie close to the 'ocks, in water as smooth as glass. 

Eresh water distils doWntfrom the crevices in the rocks, and 
btdng collected in a reservoir, under Rupert's hill, shi[)s* 
boats can lie at thejelty side there and have the hoses led intx) the 
casks. 

When all tltese circumstances*arc kept in mind, and we take a 
view of the town, the valley, yud surronuding rocks, from the 
roads/ find no bad description of the w'hole, in tlie first 
book outlie yEneid/w'lieie .Silicas, after the storm, lands near the 
^orlOT Carjlhage. 
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Esl in sccMi hm^o locm; insulff pert'um 
“ objoctu lare'Uiii; ^uibtfsomnhsuh hIfo 

Franpilur^ iii()>'e ^Inus scinclic-sesc niula/edurtog, 

Utnc iiU\nv bine lusuc riJi}e>j,^tnnttHincmhiioUiir 

(n Citlmu S(();MY/i': inuniini sub i/criux late 
'' /VtjiMa tnfit aili^utf iu»i silvis scena coru&cifa 

1 )^'‘'Hpcr. ‘ , 

hitiiy tt^jULC diilct^^ vivoque‘'nlilia S'ixo;‘ 

--- hie i'essuN ij(*ii vincula niivcs, 

** Ulla tt'jK’iiL: uiiu^ iit>u uIliy^Ac audiora iuor-'u/' 

JETitld, Vih, T, 

Within,d'Tp nrcs-uhtTC lies'a/>«?/, 

All hhiml shdiks it iVoin the rolling sea, 4 
‘And fomiN u pori secure for ships to rltle: 

Broivc by iha jultnid lumUm cither t\(h, 

“ Tn double ij)e briny >vatcr-5ididp, 

Iktfi LJsi {<u> rnp-^e^f rocks • a splvan .save 
*• Jppeu/s bthe:-^, and t^rovc-s for ever “reoii. 
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Dtmn thi(>Bc,h the rrunnirs in the ihufg iraPs, 

“ 'I’Ik' t ri/sliil stre.'/ns iltseend iu munn’nn<^ falls, 

“ No bal^'is need to biiuS tlie I'ct.'-cds here, 

Ni>r crooked andiar;?, for ko srunMs jhky rrAP.’* 

Dri^ den's TrunsJatlojt, 


rXCUUSION TJlKOirGn TUB ISLAND. 

As\oursttiy ut, i\iU place wai^ limited to iorly-cJght hours, \vc 
had natiiiic to lose; a.ui aeconliiiglj a parly of us having prr.- 
<*uied \»rsos, we fj‘oni Jams-toiLn, at'day-break of the 

‘J Jili Dc ^oniber, in order to make a tour through the island, 

W'e coVnaoncod our journey by as<'euding J^adder-lull, a 
precipice, \ynicli, at first siglit, seems designed by nature as a 
/^^/y’JvV/* lhar would for ever defy the human race to scale; yd 
hi/Hicnt i/uhisln /(ly incredible exertions in i/ouv///g up ike 
ro/'A*v, formed a path to its summitf. 

About imdway slopped to take a view of the town, winch, 
even fiom ihi.’* lu'igiii, looks like one \\\mhua(Hn\ lliestrcda 


* I must rnnbss, I bavr been obliged lo do vinleiiec to dedupe *in 
ilie 1)1 igiiiiil; IDs JjiTTies* Vballey, llie only sphun seeuc on this side of the 
isJund, liappeiui uulbrUiiiatcly lohcbclon', and not uboir, the eumiguous 
rooks and preciiucob. 

t whoa proud R(3iue, the Afiir warrior IjravM, 

“ An-l ])iirh ©u Alps Ins friiiison l.unjiCT N\av^d; 
riiouirh 7veks on I'ot i:s t/u Ir bet tUnp brows oppose, 

\\ ith piiiY forests and unrhihonfd ‘-nnws; 

• W here pi t widi clond^ the rlHed inomitaia yuun?. 

And cliiils with Icujith of sbade tlio ‘^cllid iau-ns; ' 

“ Oiuvarfl ho march’d u> vcK'et iiroimd. 

II " ^ 

'* With /ova and ffnh hnrsl the rochp hound. 

Wide oVr iier weeping vale^ dcstruoru'n ImriM, 

** And sliouk the rising empire of the ivorl i.*' 

Jioffinic Gurden 
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^ e see In ioy~ 
u inrc, that d 
could co\er a 

cnn« del able pait of the town with one of Jus liands Looking 
upwoids, what a coiitnst* \Vho, without cmoiKnis ot tciroi, can 
behold vich giguitic piojections of nuk hanging o\er him, ill 
loose and (lis)omtcd a state, that the tMitid imagiiwtion 
jnints them in the vtiv'tct of pictipitatiuL tlicinsdves luadloug 
down ihf hoi I id steep* ^ 

Accidents of this kind sonntnifs happen, the wild goats 
climbing along the edges of the prtcipicts and loosening small 
pieces of locks, whuh rolling r wn, displace otluis still laigci ; 
111 ! at length, whoh showeis ot i» ni come tumhhngdown into 
tlu valley, to the no small tniorof the uihsbitanls, on which ac- 
< omit no person is allowed to k(cj> tune goilv on this side of the 
island, aud a premium is gi\tn toi shooting wild dlits. 


resembling those formed by the little houses which 
‘Aop , the whole assuming such a mm?i appo 
pei^in would be almost tempted to think, he 




T A nnrR ujli , 

On I>aclder hill aie inouiiUd t\unh-two oi Iwenlj-four 
pieces of cninon, sonn rang(<l .dong the biow of the dijl^ 
ovtihangs the town, and some along that whuh overlook the 
ro id-' ^ 

bi\or seven of these are mounted on (hjurmnf*; cat^ntrgesy 
so as to file light down int«> the town and roads, theiel v tom- 
pletdv commanding those plaas, the icst ^le inoimti d^*n lom- 
mon ciniagcs, and ser\c the pin post of a sa/ntni^^ hattetfj. 
Over these pieeipices ftw of us would vcntuie to 1<^^. 


" J cst the biaiii turn, <tnd the deficient Mj^ht 
luppU down htadion^f * 

Kin^ fear 


From hence we pioeecded foi Tl/gh KuorJj ovir a tract 
which may he teiincd stenliti/ the/f ^ «V(i\ si(j)\^e ns(rmlcd, 
presenting new views of rotks and iiiounluiis, comncgihd on 
each side m the wihh st ouhr, and without t vluhuing au 'itoui ot 
vegetation* Such is the pio«pfcCt wlicn wilhin a few paces ol the 
siminul ot High Knovd, nmlwhieh is fuulv * ontiasttd with tlic 
g//7*‘sy sw;yj/rp of an immense expanse of o(tan, whuhllu gieat 
height ol the place enables the eje to siuvey. 


VIFW FROM aiGlI KNOW!, 

We no \ ?sf ended to the tewd on the top of the knov\I, 
which we nei sooner reaeheel, than dl this s rr/cry instaiitly 
vanished h'c a magical delusion’ leaving the c\e to range over 
A SCMCS ol beautiful little vallies, giovin, and lawns, inr/futt as 
the spring, and affording luxniia it p stuiaj^e to the flocks and 
heids tlat stnyed among t! em. 
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‘ Thioufifhont this piospert ncie interspersed small plantations, 
gardtns, and handsome little (ountr}^ houses; the whole sm- 
jouiidtd bj a loflv iiiegulai udge ol hills and pivcipices, that 
funned a gland outhtn and conhaU X.o pictuiesque 

sKiits thty endostd. 

IJcie our attention was chained for some time; at length we 
dtscen(l(‘d the south side of the knowl, which is lather steep, and 
soon nriivedatthe sroveinor’s rouiitiv lesidence, called Planiatum 
House. It lb situated on the side ol a pleasant little valley, with 
small plantations and gardens adjoining, and commands a \cry 
iinc pio'-pect ol the sea: in my opinion, however, the situation 
does no gioat ciedit to the task of the person who first pitched 
upon it, as It IS much mfeiioi to many plates Avhicli we after- 
waidb saw its proMmit} to the town, was piobably tlie cause of 
Its being prciciicd, 

Oin load now took a winding direction, along the declivities 
of little lulls, whose gieen sides sloping down to the piUKipal 
vallcj on the left, formed % number of little gkm and r/e/A, 
fiotn whose beauty one would be almost tempted to pionouiicc 

” the favouiile haunts of Ju/nes. Wexould not help stop¬ 
ping ai^^vei) tuimng ol the load, to admiie this inteiesting land- 
si ape, \\iose pioinment Jealuies weie peipitually vaijing, hom 
tilt difitiint points of view in which the} weie seen. 

\ virw iROAi sandv-ray lUDor. 

AfUi a ])i"^santiulc of about an hoiii,w( tame to Saucltf-Bay 
o\cr \wiuli wc were to pass in our way to the bay of the 
same ujrtio, A| hen ncai its summit, we halted foi a few minutes, 
111 ould Lo taJe a laiewcll look at the uoiUmn pnnpect^ not 
expelling to sec an\ thing like it on tlic island again’*^. What 
then must Iiave bcvi oni surpiise, when, on mountiug the udgt, 
a Si cm biiist upon oiu view, as much bupeuo} to the one vp had 
so uluclinllv Ititj.is tlial one was to a ihean/ heath ^ But I shall 
not att(‘mpt to gi\e a descn|»Li()ii of if. Had D). Jolnnotit when 
nnlmg las Pt t/ueof ilu/ssuifUj been seated on Samh/- Huy lifdge, 
111 mipht have descnbtd horn uutuie dxAh} moie beautifully 
lommtu , thm ivin his own Jetlile iutagniaitoji has been able 
»u luimloi jouiig Rassi/if^, 

♦ 

\Mtii 1 ^i7c Kldiiiiiii, c\es bcliold 
lilt n!/nd /(ni(hi(tin dl iis lyhts untold; 

“ Ilu t nu / s oppob 11 m/ci Oh stTi dm pioiict 
llidi ///All/Hiul tU< beams iiflcct; 

(jtnn shpuu ^nims toiistiuit the u hlarg scf»e, 

“ \ri 1 guide the ''prtikliii^ nil ilut glides between, 

“ Ih/rt htll\ irlnn /, in p >wp f L}uii r/st, 

Lift thtir I hit tops^ nud /fitlt into tin d ns 

> OV A( 1 TO INDIA, 8 ^.C ] R 
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Nahne must ceitainl} ha\o bun in one ol her f[oofl hnmotiied 
ani^ most Ti^hnnsnalj atatui wiien'ilie loinied this bay; 

and indeed bt. Helena allogttlier, wlme sl]( has stiewed the 
sublime and btautiiul, ^^lth a hand libcial t\cn to prolusion^ 
though in a veiy small space. 

On this iidgo we alighted, and ponnithd <»nr horses to feed 
for some time on tlit neli pistnie with whidi it is ciowned, m 
order that we might Mu\ty at kisine, tin lonuntic landscape 
which lay stietched beioic us, painted by the great hand ol na* 
tuie. 

Altliough I will not attempt to give anv giiuial Jescnption of 
tins place, jet I cannot liclp i iking noUct ol some pailieiilar 
paits. 

Among the lude fealiius ol the sontlui i side, o!u\ altenlum 
IS aiicsted by two huge rocks of fantastic shapes, whuh (loin this 
point ol view seem to stand close to each otlu i, and have got the 
naniesof Lot and his Tlit lonnci,which is b\ lai the 

inoie CUI10U3 oi the two, shoots iip^o a gidtlj lu ighl liom a rug¬ 
ged foundation ncar the sea, in tlie lonii ol a hugenituial pvraruid 
Ol towel, of a most singular and stupendou'. appuhancc. 

Whelhei this has stood heie ih oi was piodv ed dur¬ 

ing some violent convulsion ol natiut, I shall not jysunieto 
decide; though 1 am inchniJ to tlmik tin hitUi has been the 
ease, as a great manj ol the loeks aie complete inas'-^ s of lava' 
and Ironi theeonual lonns winch tlit hills all ovt^^ llie island 
have assumed, we may safely pioiiounet liiein oi v< came ongin^. 

■i'Snc< VMitiupflie ihovc sk( fohps T li ap hetn hv oh^-i r\ 1114 

following reui.iik:> on tlii^ p iit ot llit jhlaiK*, hj tin lullio ot “ D ii rLitwH 
0/ S/ Htkmi 

71 

ML a singular iic upe <a ihcse dt t n hed ip on tl ( ‘.outli sitic 
of the Jshnd, to %viin h tlic inliabitaiils li ivc ^ivcn ti ( 11 one ol “ i uiy Lot $ 
iie/ir and Dtn/g/ifirs 

“ Ihty rise to an istoni-ihing liti^ht il» »u du t >ps ot lie lulls uid 
though they sicm at hi'.f si^ht diiuhtd ml muonim ud m s they ne 
found on cxdmiii ition to toiiu a pnit ol tin MUitaUinii, fin(lhi\( i most 
striking appearance, sun r nded hy d(^pc[^^slu^ and tiemtudous pun ms, 
and with (lusters ot aigdi lauus lulls, the most pu tuus,iic mdiomniiic, 
wiioH smuimUajcall uguiarly ts^lnontd, ind discovti etcly lint 0* oloui, 
mepting that of vcgttahh rn 

“,Oicr all this part ot ihi island winch hordois on Sy//i/// /riy, flicu is a 
wildness 111 the sunoundufg st cnti lUipa^sm^ cu ly ihm^ vNhicii the wi ittr 
ol this has evci seen 

** One feds heio if ti ui'-poiftd into i new j I \ Kt, whcic Mt ij object 
strikes by itb in vdtv, and is (iluytthi r milil e auv tiling winch he it id c\(r 
before heen. All the suirotmdmg InlU, ditU, locks, md puciputs, no 
<traTi|;ely fashioned, and soiciiitisti illy mixed m I bhmLd, liiu tiuv u- 
sembfe more the atiial shajieb which v>c ^cc among llu douJs, than any 
thiAg cumposed of denser niatenais/' 

Deuiiptm oj 5/. Jft tnv, p 36. 
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siNGUf All ANrrnoTr or a slave. 

Willie fitting oil rliis nilje, enjojing the prospect, one of the 1^05^^ 
islande IS nlatid, amoiio otlitr anotdotes, the follouing one re- JJfjT- 
sjiecting the io( k which goes !>} the name ot Lot, 

A >lave bdonsmg to one oi the farnieis, who had(o! fancied 
he had) bem inalrHaltd b\ Ins inastii, seizing one day a small 
fjnanlity ot piovisions, lan to tliis lotk, and in his ardour for 
climbed unli unpaialklid cHorts to its very summit. 

IJdvmg bttn obMived in bis a munbei of slaves were 
collected, and rewards off tied to those who would go up and 
^scjzeihe tugUive, lit vet\ soon, bowt ver, routed these 
ot hisiHwU acquiud nuiepeNthme^ 1)> Inn ling down fiagments 
of lotk, whnli ioKCil them to in .dl dncttions, and wath the 
utiiiost piuipitiUon, to a consicitiable distance, lleic, though 
With the piosju'ct ot lannne betoie linn, he pieterred lus soli- 
taiy atiial abodi, with A/^u///, to all the ailinements which 
sockty and lootl held out to him in the valley, at the (\pence 
ot that fatonnte idea! As the base ot the rock was of 

^consultlalde cstint, and as t!ie> wiie obliged to keep at a re- 
s])iit»^il (hstantc cvin tiom this, it w is toinid a veiy difficult 
matter Jo blockade Inin. Aicoidniglv lu rontnved to steal 
down ociVisioiiallv b\ night, and hv\ < untubn'ions on the neigh- 
boiuiiig Ifuin-vaid", with wliose local sitintions lie was well 
acquaiiittiV taking caie alwviys to lepan, bcloie da\-light, to Ins 
loitv ntadol, wlitie he might ci.|o\ at Icisine the tniil of Ills 
expeditious, Without teai ol being moKsUd in his soliUtiy 

\ 

Such a p)oiH(o)i/ stfstem, howcvti, was attended with too 
many dingus |) exist Jong; and accordmiily he was one night 
dettcnd in hi^ lainbJLS, the alaim was uiven, and before he 
(onld H gain 1 »k la\oaiite//)cA 0 / hlnitj/, pool h/tulpwas caught, 
and tondtiiiiKd once moie to the galling chain' 

SAN nV"HA V vAi Li y. 

We now disuiukd to tlu vallev bv a stetp winding path, 
and wiu am|>l\ upaid lor om join my !>y ihebtautvof the pros¬ 
pect Iwmi this new point ot view. 

\\t kit ma|oi 1)-*s scut on the right, and it appears by 

fai ,tlie most tligaiil one on the island. About the middle of 

the valley, wc wut nut b) captain G -, who inviting us into 

his lit (ileau (ds Ik i ailed it), heimed dtlei mined on ins part, to 
^\lp( oil dH 3 dspeiMOiisot inliospitahtf/ i\ut might have bten cast 
on the inhahitaiits ot ihiMsland; bj not onlv prcpaimg togiatify 
0111 pit sent appi titcb, but by pieviing us to stop aud spend our 
Chiistmas mill him. 

Indeed no began to peunve, that, though we had feasted our 
unaginulions imst luxuriously on the loinaulit sttnts which 

R ‘2 
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we passed; yet our selfish stoinachsy so far from being satisfied 
with this ideal banquet, Merc now, on the contrary, become 
VQxy troubUsome companiom; and liad it not been for the hos¬ 
pitality f)f captain G™, 1 do believe we should have returned 
to town ill a very i'hap-faUen condition, full of the most gloomy 
ruminations, and without stojiping to admire a single beauty on 
the road! 

Be that as it may, we did not now hesitate to do ample 
justice to the fc^itive board, making such repeated applications 
to our kind ho.st\s Jhino Diwuni,^ (in which the old gentleman 
faillifnlly pledged us,) that we were soon in such a state of exhi¬ 
laration, that \vc determined to “ climb the monntain-top,” and 
prosecute our tour up to Diana^s Peahy the ne plus ultia, or 
liighest part of St. Helena, 

Kenioimting therefore, we ascended Sandif-Iiaif liidgc, and 
turning to the right, jiroceeded in an easterly direction, nnlillhc 
.steepness and nigiredness of the aseeiit, with the closeness of the 
iindeiMo<nlj obliged us to dismount. After an hour’s scrambling, 
climbing, and tearing through the bushes (during which som" 
of the j>:nty gav(j it up entirely), we arrived at the gOinmit 
of the peak; which being iieaily in the centre of tV' island, 
and two thousand seven hundred feet above (ho lc;|‘l of the 
sea, comiiiaiuis a complete view of St. Helena, aiil a great 
extent of ocean, in ery direction, bounded only by th^far distant 
horizon. 

Hen^ tlie dctach<Ml scenes and prospects, whic^Wc had been 
admiring severally, were now, Avitli many others, 1^‘oiiglit into one 
coup d'itilj and certainly formed a most interesting, picture; every 
point of the compass presenting, as it were, a ne\l landscape, riis- 
lingmshed by some striking feature in the outline, or beautiful 
little valley in front; the whole forming a most .superbpanoramay 
jiainted by a huml wliicb defied all humau imitation* 

I'lie light ibing clouds, wliicli would hequently conic sailing 
along Oil the S. K. bnezej ujid invohe us in a inomentarv 
gloom, considerably hei-diteued the effeel of this picUiKsijiie 
scenery, by snuti liiug it, trsitw'cic, for a few rniniib s at a tinu', 
entirely fiom our view ; when again, by their sutlden dispeisioii, 
the whole variegated prospect would lie extended before us. 


“ So when clouds on nirv pinIon= sail, 

“ I’lil tfic: soft shadows oVr the wriviiii; \a!o; 

“ Shiide f >lh»\vs sliadc, ns liuuhing r.cphyrs drive, 
, And all tlic chc(]iioiM luiid^Cii|je seems aii\e.’' 


Tlic air on this peak, and indeed on all the hills of tin' island, 
as cool as ii usually is in ihc month of April in Kii;;l,ui(i, 
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though it \ias now the middle of summer here, and the sun near¬ 
ly vertical at mid-da}. 

VVc need not wonder at this, wlien we consider, that the per¬ 
petual breeze, blowing over an inimiiiise extent of ocean, be¬ 
comes quite cool bdoie it reaches this island, whose elevated 
luountain.s attracting and condensing die passing clouds, aie con¬ 
stantly moist; ai'd hence the evaporation from their summits is 
another cause of coolness in die air. 

We mw descended bv a rnggid ridge to a telegraph station, 
ralh'd “ ]lnl/ei/\ Ahuiiit” wheie we were informed the ceh bra- 
led Dr. ll.ille) bad piulieil bis lent, many veais ago, to observe 
the tunnit of I eitiis ovti the sun’s disL J’lom hence we went 
downauotlur shaltiied lidge, on each side of which there n.is 
a deep ravine, that made ns almost di//v to look into. At length 
v\c (aine to Side Pal/i, <•> nanow road int along the side of a 
steep defile, which ltd us at last to JfUiies ral/a/, whovc we, 
:ulived at sunset, veiv nuieh fatigued, yet highly giatilicd with 
our fii vice lioms cworsioii. 

()n lepaiimg to the ouh iiin St. Helena alTord^ (the master of 
which oflieiates in the tuple capacity of luii-keeper, manager 
of the thoatie, and piiiinpal peilbrmci), we requested a hiif- 
s<eak \>i mntloii-i hop, witli all expedition, as the keen air of 
the mijimtaiiis had siivi ii iis piettv keen a})petites. The J?osrm.s 
of Si.ylelviKi, altei siuveviug us for some time with aslonish- 
inent, a* d tliiowing huiisi'll' into a theatrical attitude, exclaimed, 
“ Good O'^id, gentlemen! von must have a very iniperfott idea 
of the extc'nt to whnh /naiiiDiifu tokiird-n the brute crealn/t is 
tallied ill tits island! \\ In, gentlemen, there is more ceiemoiv,, 
more cantioli, used liere in cutting the throat of a bullock i.r 
a sheep, than tlieie is in cutting the throat of i citizen in some 
of voin Ruropeaii countries! In fact, gentlemen, no inhabitant 
can j III ladeotli one of his own animals, without the express 
})(iiiiissioii of the gini'/im/ inconiird." 

“ The deuce take vonr Pythagorean hiunanily,” cried we; 
“ so we nuisl starve, foisooth, on account of yniii alfectcd lenity 
to a paltiy .sheep or bullock.” “ Not so,” replied the hero of 
the buskin; “ Uritisli tars will surely not complain of starvini, 
when there is good salt juiik .'’ud plenty of grog at tlicir 
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Though we were not perfectly of our host’s opinion, we vveie 
nevi'itliclcss obliged to put up with what he could give us; and 
the addition of a dish of lish proved highly acceptable after 
oiir hitiguiiig jomney. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TAnTlCULAPS. 
n»e binnd of St. Ucleiia Mas first discovoied by the Portu¬ 
guese, in J508, on the tMenty-lirsi of May, winch 5s St. IJelens 
feast; and hence the uanir of the island. The English formed 
a settlement on it in and a few years afterwards it A\as 

taken by ihe Dutch, from wiiom it was nilakeii by tlie English 
iindt'V captain Mmuien, in U)74, and has c\£r since remained in 
the hands of the East India company. 

It is about a thousand mdcs to the southward of the //nc, and 
uearlv the same distance from the j\fricnn continent. The coast 
describes an inegular indented line, wliich from point to point 
measures twentyn iglit miles in circiunien nee; its greatest length 
is about ten niihs, and breacllh six or seven. 

it is in most ])lates fortified by nature; and where not so^ they 
Lave gnus If) j)oint on every spot that is at all arcf'ssible. \Vc 
were told that thcie weie betwfeii four and live hundred pieces 
of cannon mounicd on the ddfeunt batteries round the island; 
and that they could turn out between fciirtcen and fiiteen hundred 
regular troops, independent of militia, which might amount to 
a tiioiisriml more. The total j)opnlaUon on llie island may be 
abfuU six thousand soul‘s. 

They aie vigilant on the approach of a fleet; and as nd boats 
could land to n 'mehau'd of the island, on account of tje surf, 
wliile guns are placed on every crag and eminence to Ic/an'd^ it 
would be a vcjy diliicult nialUr to take the island. 

'i hough black cattle ll.rive. remaikably well her/, yet from 
tlie small exti'ul of pasture gromids whuli the is!and( affords, the 
government is obliged to liiiiiL the inhabitants in lh<|u.se of (Ic.d) 
moat; in older that the isiaiid may serve the purpose for which 
it is kept at a great oxpcnce by the company, namely, to affoid 
rerreslinients and water to llie homeward-bound .sbi|fs. 

On this account the iHUilanf and .vera/yf/s are only allow-cd 
fresh beef or mutton four limes a year, at each of these pciiods 
the former have three, and the latter live fresh ineids. The gen- 
llemeiJ of course have them ficquentiy, though w ith some re- 
strirlions. This inconvenience, Iiowevcr, is amply compensated 
for, by the great ubiindanct* of vegetables produced on the isluiuh 
and tin* shoals of lish that surroimd its shoies. Potatoes are 
iTiucd heie in such aliundauco, that ships might be freighted 
WTib lheuj; and tlieir quality is not inferior to that of English 
potatoes, j'^mong tlie culinary vegctable.s, the cabbages ol this 
island are remarkably fine. Mo grain, I believe, is sown in any 
part of St, Ih^cna. 

It is somew hat singular, that on tliis island the order of nature 
seems to be in some lespocts inverted; for we sec the suinmiu 
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and sides of the loftiest mountiuns clothed with fertility and ver¬ 
dure; while the lesser hills, and even the valleys, become barren 
as they approach the sea. 

This circumstance is (?asi!v accounted for, when w'c considef 
that all the lo/ttf peaks arc perpetually watered by the passing 
chads; many of which being arresled in their progress, and con¬ 
densed outlie brows of the mountains, prove to them a nevtn’ fad¬ 
ing source of f 'ertdif^f which is totally denied to the htof^r hills 
and vallcjis; rain being a very rare phenomenon on this bland, 

Thii chmale oi’ St. H^^Iena is lemurkably salubrious, and con¬ 
ducive to longevity; the lemperiiture of the air being very mo¬ 
derate, considering its situation within tlic tropics, w here tlie;^mt 
is veilical twice a year. From the great iricquality of the surface 
of this island, there is considerable diversity in its climate; tlie 
thermoinct('r on the heiglits frequently sinking below 3.p*; while 
ill James^ valley it is sonuitimes above 84". 

'inhere arc no land and sea breezes here, the island not being 
suflicieiitly large, aior capable of acquiring a tenifierature tljiit 
would produce those diurnal winds. The south-east trade, 
llierefore, (excepting at those periods when the .sun is va rlical,) 
IjIows constantly over the island widi u steady and nnil’orm force. 
Storrn^i, rain, tlmnder, and lightning are consequently very rare 
occiiiTtnces, and never happen but when the sun is passing over 
the islaid in his annual course. 

The gauntest inconvenience which St. Helena is subject to, n 
drought; Mjiich lias been known to continue for three years, and 
prove a great scourge b> tlie i.slioid; killing the cattle, deslioying 
the trees, ard withering every appearance of vegdalion, it is 
supposed lha|: the paucity of the latter, is a gmU cause of this 
deficiency in moistiue,' consequently tliey are eudeavouring to 
spread vegetation and |>Iant trees, as much as possible, over the 
arid rocks near the slune. 

It IS remurked by the iiilmbilauts, that storms, attended wdlli 
thunder, lightning, and rain, occur aboutouceiu tenor tweiveyears, 
sometimes doing great mischief; the locks and crags being loos¬ 
ened and dislodged b> the ram, sweep a\Va> at those limes, the 
little farms and gardens sifuaUid on the declivitros. 

It h a singular circamsiance, that men and animals are here 
exein[)t from tw'o of die greatest evils that have ever vi.sited 
societ* ai the *-lnpe of disease: I mean the smalt-pox and h^Oro- 
phobia, wliiih liave never nenSe their appearance on this island, 

. Witir o spect to lire inhabitants, we haj^l not much time to 
rnakt^ inan\ observations; and 1 siiall iherotore take the liberty 
of (jiioOiig the word'i of a acnneaian wdio has lately given a mi- 
nulc and emertaining accounl of this island. 
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TIic situation of a little colony, embosomed in ibe recesses 

j,._ of a. rocky islandj ,and separated by an immense ocean from tbe 

troubles and calarmties of tbe gurroundiii^ world, we should wil¬ 
lingly figure to oureelvtjs as tbe retreat of happiness; wijich those 
Mho sought for it in retirement might expect to find in the valleys 
of St, Helena, Here the inhabitants, in tlie enjoyment of ease 
and security, have,only to attend to the care of their faniilies and 
gardens 5 where they are blessed with sonic of the best things 
M'hich this world can give : with long life; exemption from dis¬ 
ease; a healthful offspring; and beautiful women. Yet it must 
be confessed, with wljatevcr^sorrow, that the liappincss and con¬ 
tent which some consider as attainable in a state of reliremc'ut 
from tlie great and busy world, are oni\ delusive phantoms, feign¬ 
ed by sages and poets, in the fond hope of finding somewhere, 
what hitlierlo lias not been found on earth. 

“Of a little society thus shut up in an irksome solitude, and 
haviitg few opportunities of intercourse willi the rest of mankind, 
it would be jileasant to think that they passed their days agreea¬ 
bly together; and that envy and discord had* never found tlii;ii 
way to those sctpicstered retreats, wheie fancy would gladly" 
paint the abode of simplicity and innocence. I5ut w hether from 
■ family jealousies, which arc apt to arise in such confined situa¬ 
tions, or that those little tales of scandal and whispers of detrac- 
lion, which are so frequently heard in small connniunties, A>r from 
whatever other cause, it is to be regretted that the peace /hd social 
intercourse, of this settlement have been sometimes disturbed/' 

Ail accurate and well Infoinied tiaveller who visited this place, 
has remarked, “ while ships are riding in the roads, and tlie in¬ 
habitants busy in supplying their wauls, or eagjjr to cuteilain 
their guests, their minds also occupied with foreign ev(Mits, of 
which the strangers bring nccouuts to them, tlial any dissensions 
subsisting among individuals in the place are suspended for the 
time; but that when tlid shipping season is ovir, and the settle¬ 
ment v:pid of business, as w^ell as of topics of discussion on dis¬ 
tant ificidenls, intestine divisions sometimes revive; and tliat it is 
an object of government U divert ihob minds from private feuds, 
by engaging them in military exercises, or even in domestic 
aiimstmenis, or dramatic eptertaiumcnts. 

“ To persons coming from the gay and cheerful scenes of the 
P^aat litdies, where society is enlivened by the utmost case and 
fro( dom of intercourse, and by tlie most nnbounded hospitality, 
the manner in which the inliabitants of St, Helena pass their 
time, seems dull and irksome. 

“ 1^0 Strangers they a|)pear to associate very little together : 
and cxci'pt during the shipping season, when they quit their coun- 
, try residences and live in Jamcs-fOiCn^ they pass the remainder 
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^ of the year apart from each other at tlieir j|ardw*Kouscs^ between 
\\lvicli, if their tenants were even ruore disfjiqied to associate, the 
intervenlion of crags, precipices, and chasms, would tfie 

opportunity of easy and frequent intercourse. . 

It is customary for the passengers of the homeward-bound 
]ndia-men, during their slay here, to live at the houses of the 
itdiribilants; and excepting the goven)(n* and deputy-gov(^nior, 
and a few ollicrs, who entertain strangers witli unbounded hospi¬ 
tality, all the inhabitants are ready to accommodate them with 
boaicl and lodging, the terms of which are gouerally complained 
ul' as being extravagantly high. 

Jm a Situation where the inhabitants during tlie greatest part 
of tlicir lime arc cut off from all intercourse with lljc world, 
and left to look upon the naked expanse of the bceaii, it will not 
easily be imagined wliat lively interest is excited by appearance 
of ajiy ship. The arrival of the honioward-bound Ind: i-men is the 
jj:rcatest (went of the vear, it fills the whole .oeltlirmcnl with ala- 
crity and joy; they quit their gardens, flock to James-toiai, 
open tlieir houses i'or the accommodation of the* passengers, and 
.^entertain them with plays, dances, and conceils. 

I'hese gay asscmi)lies are tmlivcued by the presonoc^of many 
agreeable and Inindsome young women, natives of the pbu’c, w ho, 
amid tlie general festivity, seem to fi'el a peciiliar inteust in what 
is going foivvard ; probalily not without some tlirobbing exp(*c- 
tations of toeing taken from a scene where they are weary vviili 
constantly contemplating the same olijccts. The appearance of 
.so much foveii;*ess and beauty cast an ay in a lonesome situation 
like this, has sometimes raised stronger emotions tlnm those of 
mere sMnpalhy in the bovoms of their guests; andlhenathc 
women of St, |7e/e//(/ have adoincd donu'Stic life, and graced 
the]K>litcstcircles in and /m/m.” 

Many humorous stories aie told ol‘ the iocaUh/ of idertu 
nhuli may be remarked among tlie iuliubitaiits of St, Ihlena; 
of winch [ shall only mention two inslancrs. 

“ A hidv, oiu; day in eonvcisalion with tiie captain of an In¬ 
dia-man, asked him, if Loudon wa& not vei v dull when the East- 
ind.'a fie (‘t left England 

Thi^, iliougli it may r\'‘ite our ihibility, was a very natural 
4jiuv:lioii from one who had always Si-en the anivul of this ileet 
pj'vMjncc the utmoi:t festlviiy tlnongh lur muive ble. 

“An Ihiglisli gtntiLiijan end one oi the islanders walking one 
day together, stopped to li'ok at a nnall spot of gronr.d wliei r 
the vegrLUi^jii was \eiy evaberant, when tin* ishmikr, iiihijg up 
hislKindv, died out uilh gieat fervour, ' ll St. lliJeiri vvde a.i 
as funtfui ;;s tl*,;. piu*.o, it WDuldbe liie U’.bh^t uud r/V/oifeom.- 
uy in the world i” 
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Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam : 

“ llis fijslf best country ever is at home, 

A * * 

With food, as Well the pcii'^ant is supplied 
“ On IdniN cliffs, as Arno’s shelvy side; 

And tho’ the rocky crested summits fiown. 

Those rof A.S re^iOM turn to beds of don a, 

Tho’ poor the peasant’s hut, his feast tho’ small, 
lie sees his little lot, the lot of all; 

Sees no contiiriiotis palace rear its head, 

“ To shame the }neanais% of his hianblc Uted ; 

No costly lord the humpfnom havijuvt deal, 

To make liim loath his vci^eiahlc mctd,^* 

We took leave of this rurious island on Christnias-day, and on 
the 2Glh of January, iSOfi, we saw the siDW-topt hills of Corn¬ 
wall; after a voyage, hitherto without a parallel in the an¬ 
nals of iiaviKatioH. As the Medusa ran from the Gcnvfcs to 
the Lizard in eighty-four days, two of which wore spciit at 
anchor in Si. Helena roads; consequently she was only eighty- 
two days under sail, in which time she traversed the innuense 
space of t/iirleen thousand eight hundred and thirlu-one miles.—" 
Sir John Gore, then, may justly claim the merit of having made 
the most rapid passage, that lias ever )et been j)erfonncd be- 
tw'een Bengal and Kngland;—while the Medusas traek will ex¬ 
hibit to the philosopher and to the woild, a striking instance of 
that high decree of perfection which British men 6f war have 
attained in every respect—not only constant victors in the day 
of battle, but as co^/;vV/‘A’, almost the Tcinds them¬ 

selves ! 

CONCLUSION. ^ 

By this time 1 have litth" doubt liut that the reader is as tired 
of tlio voyage, and rejoiced al the sight of Old England, as / am. 
Having now, therefore, led him a round of more than thhia 
thousand miles, and shewn him every thing which I thought 
worthy of notu c on the road, without once subjecting liim to a 
gale of Tcind, vl scorch'og sun, or a nox'ious atniosphere ; I 
trust it will not be thought too presuming, if, as a fellow-tra- 
vtller, 1 <-laim his indulgence to the many liteiary errors which 
I fear are but too profusely scattered through the j)receding 
pagts. They VI .ire w’utb'u under the imjiuKe of the moment, 
without stud) ; coinii itted to the press without correelion; und 
are nov\, with the wXmost diffidence, tlnown on the mercy of 
tlie indulgent render, “ with ail their imperfections on their 
heads!” 



To err, is iMman —to forghe, divine P* 
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1[ATK\ i: R \i liUrston roiintrv soiiiEM't eland,arui 

one \\ IiR li inriiis .m iiin)ort:nil:i|>j)t'i!daae t( * tlu* !!riti^licjn|>ii c, 
ni.iv ho <'\(K(:tod to excilt* the all* ution ol‘ iUo J)u1j1m' in an e\-' 
tiaordinaiA (k\a:r<‘i*; hut u Avork iho pen ol Mich a wiilcr a* 

Mr. Caii', who tijvelird llnonah lhat ((Uiutiy (Aprr'j.'ly /or (h^.*- 
jnirpoM'of iiKikiiis ohscivalions ilhistiaUvi* ol llic Tri^Ii ciiUiac- 
U'Vj inaiimr.s, and pohtica! cmiioins, cannot fail to ho ( 

5ou»ht for and patrona^cd. It r iioin Midi a wiilt i lhat \w 
ouj^ht l(^ expect an un])arti:d account ui tlio peojHi^ hr nnih iluki^s 
to describe, and who have loo lont^ hccii tlu‘ vu tiins of illiheiul 
and imfoundi'd pn judice, as wtdl as xA' ill-Jiid^i d politic, d oppres¬ 
sion. Wit thorefoie, as lMi»J!shiiiLii, feel a peculiar pleasin** nr 
observing, that a connlr\n)an of our own lias at length lionc jus¬ 
tice to the virtues as well as tlic ec< (uiti irilie- ol tlie lush natujie 
Weplace implicit confidence in what Mr. Can has related; and 
\ve are conviiu!ed thatonr rt‘aders wdl do him siiuilar jn-ilice. 

In his prcfai e, he ohseives, that lie lias as much a^: pos¬ 
sible avoided advi rling to lliose jioiijls ij{H>n vvhicb the public 
opinion has bitluato been divuled; and wlieie he has touch¬ 
ed upon them, he trusts it has been wiih becoming deference. 
With respect to lb*# character of the people, be adds, tJiat where 
CAUR,J A 
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time nnd opporUinity did not rnnl)Ip liiin to judf^c personally, 
had tile ad\antiti>e of coiK'-jinniltnii Vvilli sonic ol llie nu'sl able, 
impMlia!, ii»:d chsl;n:;nidifxl persons of Ireland, as Eng- 

lisiinicii I e vident du jc. 

?i». C;nr, as tisual, cnierfains Ins readers many jdcasant 

ant ('doles, ansini, horn ciu nnistanec.s wlneh oeeiincd to lain on 
his Wiw to St. (3C()i:;cV(.Linnci. A few ot tin rn aio worth in- 
seriion in onr ab.stiic I <Ju speaking of the txeellene'e of tljo 
inni(ula*‘lu*'c? of Eiiini'iLOMni, hnonidi winch town lie passed, li« 
nicntion- tliv' failov,ij:g, and notgcneialtv known 


AN i c noTT. r»i‘ va. r.or/roN. 

I'o shew fhr snpci K»i j|\ of the rnanub-I mk s of tins jdace, it is 
rchntd oj J\lr. Ihdtea nl S^dio, to >\hnsc i “m niitlv and inle:’- 
V>nsc ihc W(a'!d is ‘o niiw li ind(d)tid, lh,»t wlun he was m Pans, 
somr ;,e:iis son a I'lt rn hmaii of laslnuii tNliroilcd a \t'r\ lieaii- 
tn'id pap * r~!n:i( i e Mint]'-ij(;\. and oh^tivtd In Mi, liollnii tliat 
lu' ihunL'iit, able as tin; wtn ;n < m ly wenk of art, they 

wcio not ccjaal to iIh‘ mannhietinc of so hc*,uiihd and cxqmsik* 
a jiKcc ol w(»ikinanslnp. ^Ir. Holton rerpn n^d to have il, and 
*u pping asiiie to a window, with a fine p<iiknirc opened a part 
of jt, and shtwtd the astonislud Frc m imian name of Holton 
npon Jt. Soon alter a considcrahlc wager was hud, that tlie slf el 
inanuluctni\ in IVance was supnor In dial nl England. Mr. 
-Ihdion a('(('ptfd the het, and (Mia g;\(nda\ (,nc ol the most ra--. 
Ichiah'd l i( nch woi kf IClj^'udocid Ins .Simple, \^iluh was 
^ery nigiinous, hot at liij'iioMia nl \ lorgt t il was; to the 

.Sllrj^lJ^e ot the uinpoi., Hn!lon displace'* a n(\di(g trclosing ano- 
t!ie r w li-s h ('(HitioiuO a third. a*al wtii! the wa,^(r. 

OiK ainh a' w.is ^n (iu'iglited \\iih dnj n( L! -ngolli'n, (Iiat 

he a.Ui''Cs alt ill', K'caiers who ari* aiih . o' * to id another snin- 
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ci .s siiij u\\ :iv 'au!noU p/a'.o\g it a \i -tli 


w ;;Lsn i; T'sn \XDr . 

In the enm-fadds (j| Jdasigol] i!,sa\s Mr. Carr, T w ilncsscrl an 
instance . ij‘bad hus)Kitidry \ hi.'h .inprh-jed me: the far- 

ill iLis|>;jU ol’ mow and rake tin ir com toLdlur aa 

wc <io oui crass and iiav: and wiirn thc\ l;ave eiiliecad if in 
heaps, tlis \ SLiii L it inulej* a slvoiig niatlMig of straw, by which 
mode mut h of the pi.nn inic-t h*^ iti-iken out av.d lo'^- 'Idle nude 
J)ea^a^lt is loud ol a hhie c(!Pt and Idoc stockings; and 

liic lemaie is gciii'rallv altnod in a bioud Idack iclt hat, tied undtr 
tin' chin wm!i :i blue j^L-band, :i town i/l ih*' same colour, nnd a 
light hroA'ii gieal-iiint, 'I lie pi^o.mlry jnesent a siranm' nnxtnre 
ot indnsliy and nalolcnce; on one side ihe tuuclh i, if he pas-^ 
into a cottage, will ^cv a wonc.ti with u child at her bieast, aud 
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fpinninp:; oi, on tlie roinl, he will meet iinolhor knittin«- os she 
jTturns honu'lroin Uiedin’s ocnipution : whilst, on ihe olhor imid, 
}k* will he pesten*(! wiili oroupes of oicudic;uit children, cup thlo 
o1 \v<'iiruiiniu'* hy sicie oftlie cniiKif^e, and in u slhiU 
.sound cwlainniu, Got hl. ss n, a penny, hle-jS u.' Their oativy 


languaj^e is a dialect of the Celtic. 


CUSTOM OF RUN HUNG ! 

Out cvenin?’, at an inn vdieie ue IralN iL we lienrd a con id( r- 

c ' 

ah](‘ hustle in the kittlu'ii, and, upon en.jiniy, I was h'l into a se¬ 
cret worth knovvine.. I'lu? landioed had keen s('(j!(i‘i;g one e)t his 
mauls, a\ery preUv ])lLnnp httle gii!,i'or not li.ivin;; done her 
M'oik; and tluj reason v\huh ^ho alledLU^d for hei' idltniess was, 
lliat Ik r inastir liavini; lor'ked llie sWvi t duf>r at iiiulit, Lad pre- 
vonteti hei lover I'loni enjovine the nuLts and (I h.dits of l/innUhi*^^ 
an aniatorv nidnliieiiec ViliU'h, eoii^ul^ rin*.* tJial il is saneljoiied hy 
custom, ina\ h(‘ ni^arded as somewhat singular,'allluuis.h it is not 
e\clusiv('!y ot WeKli gowvth. d lie jiK-ees' is \i'\\ simj'le: the 
J?ay L')lii arto, wluMi all is ^ilont, steals lo the chamhtr ot Lis 
mistress, w ho re eiv'cs him m lu’d, l.ml w ith the modest [iitTaiituai 
cd wearing iier under [>euicoat, winch is always Listened ut the 
hottom, not i-tdreapieiilK, I am told, 1>\ a sliding ku.it. !t m.tV 
astomsii II London galLmt lo be told, that this extraoidiumy 
e^p^o'lm<’nt eifh’n ends in downriglit w'‘dlock—ilu* kmd wliieh 
fannol slide. vA gentleman of re spectaljiiitv also a-'smed ni<o 
tliafdie* was e-hlige'd lo indulge ins lem ilc sei\ants in die ^e noo- 
tnrnal mtci vii-ws, niel tluit te)0, at all Jiours of ilie muln, olher- 
Wise Ills wluile' lainilv w'ould lie tin own mlii disordei h\ t'e-ir 
^leglecl; tlu‘ <<iipet would not l>e- (lasted, iior would ioe kelll*- 
bod. I ihmk ilus custoin should sLaie llie late of ihe ii<-i du :n 
Weidi 

\ 

liahn has so fiConciK'd llie mind It/ (ft' ctmifeiils f>( /o//^/'//cyg, 
that a \oufie liidv who enlei’ett the t o.u li sotm ahir we lelt 

• o ► 

Mnt'W'shurv, uhtnU eighteen \<.un tii t.t , widl a s< ,en/,' an} 
jntKu si eountenaiiee, di-iplau ti ( onsuli oio!.' hisioueal kiiowledge 
of llu‘ custom, wi'diont fMie loiuh ol h;***liinlnc^s,’’ 

oil. C:nr eml).Mked ai ILdviiead, anti was detained m the 
passagf' of t!ie (drjuiK'l two d.ivs and nights hv a dead e.tim' — 
the nsu;d lime m hdi vvt'ullhi h niiu' Imms. 'ihis deli', was 
attriliuled h\ llie adors lotlun havmg on imaul a nuiiad pie- 
late!— ;\l length he a|)pioaclicd !)n!din, an<i alti t some mmiiio 
lemarks on thebiy, and sitjxih inoh' at the liailming he inh/inis 
us (d lus eulK*uci‘ int(*a imseiahl ion^; Cfjaih, win re a ludu.MH !3 
adventure oecnri ed to him, vvlnclt he llnis d< sci d;e^ : — Iwadir,' 
if von lov(‘ a langi' as well a- I do, von will not he of- 
fciKltd at me if i nlulo lhal two Scutciimen, mIio appeared ta 

A 'i 
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1)0 enthusiastic agriculUirists of the modern school, committed 
l.heir niece, one of the lovely daughters of green Erin (and indeed 
she nas very beautiful), to my care in the carriage, there being 
no loom for them ■ that, finding she had a bundle, 1 l)eggcd and 
jirevailed upon her to let me boar it upon iny lap for her, in 
which situation it had not been placed above ten minutes, before 
it began to stream with perspiration, and proved to be, to the 
cost of my pantaloons, a laige piece of prize-pork, v;lii(:li her 
uncles, in their rage for fattening rattle, had brought ov(r from 
Jlngland as a piccions relic of llieir favourite system. The Irish 
will have a fair n^tuliating laugh at us, when they liear that the 
secretary of a celebrated English agiiculliiral societ), received 
ordcis from its roninnttee to promt*• several copies of JVIr. and 
3Iiss Ed geuortirs E'say on Irish Hulls, noon the first appear¬ 
ance of that admirable book, for the use of the members, iu 
their labours for imj)ro\ing the breed of cattle. 


TIHSH JAXIXTTNG CAR. 

T pon the road \\v saw seveial carriages peculiar to the coun¬ 
try; that which stnu k me most was the jaunting car, an open 
carriage, mounted upon two small whee ls, drawn by one horse, 
in which the conipany sii back to Iiack, and hence the lush, 
in badinage, call it an Irish vis-d-via; whilst, on the other hand, 
considering the position of llic parties and of iht' eoaclnnan, who 
is (‘levated in front, I ha\e he.nd it inoie a|)propnalely, tliongh 
less delicately, nominated tin; nif-d-at/. Tins carnagt^ is v( *ry 
convcniiait and easy, and will can) six persons besides ilu'roach- 
man. it much nsunbles the IJtissiaii caiiiago called the diosh- 
\n, T'lip cnliaucc to llie capital was lhrou.:li one ol tlie barriers 
which weie erccteil in tlic la hellion over one of the canab, 
which form an admirable proUction to the city; and, alter 
pa ‘‘sing thiuiigh seveial noble stna ts, we slopped at tlie niail- 
coarli oilice, and 1 proceeded to the Ro)al Hotel in Kiidare- 
street. 

After roving through many noljlc streets, ^simila^ in character 
and beauty to (hose of th'" better parts of Jvondon, and being 
frequently stniek with the novel sounds of, Hlood and oniuls, 
make haste, Pal, by my failh and slioul/’ I reached a jingle 
stand, and having Inward much of this carriage, in cuinpiny vvitli 
u fiieud 1 mounted tnie, and took a dwve upon a noble road for 
about two miles, 'i’liis carriage resembles as inucli of a coach as 
remains after the doors and the upp(M sides and roof are removed, 
and is nionnled vi iy high upon four laree slender wheels. Its 
motion produces a rattling noise, uhi<h lurnishes its name : it is 
ilrawn by one misnabk looking horse, wliose. fate it is frequentlj 
to pull after him, upon a smart trot, his driver and six passengers. 
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On the road 1 met one of tlicm quite full, which, at a little di'^- 
tancOj ou'ingto the poor animal being enveloped in the fog of hi*? 
oun perspiration, made the passengers appear as if they were im¬ 
pelled by sfeam. The priueipul stand of these carriages is at tho 
end of liagijt-streol: they arc inunbiTed, and the drivers are 
subject to the control of the police for improper behaviour. They 
generally run to tho Vigeou-houso and to tlie Black-rock, and 
back again. The fare is sixpence only to each person, provided 
tlnae is a complement of passengers; so that those who will 
not pay for the tlcticLeucy of lli<‘ necessary number, must sit, 
like Patience upon a in(»nument,” till the vthiele is filled. Thesc 
larriages, wretched as they look, are very convenient, and per- 
Kons of the first respiTtability frequently ride in them. Away 
rolled l^at, niy friend, and I, All the drivers, and almost every 
low Irishman, arc called l^il, an ahlucvialion of Paddy, a po¬ 
pular chiislian name, ihrived from St. l\itrick, the tutelar saint 
of Irtdaud, v>ho had llu^ liouours of canonization decreed to him 
for ha\ing, amongst other notable things which I shall Iiereafler 
liav(' occasion to enumerate, illnsliated the TVinit\ by a sham¬ 
rock 01 trefoil Oil tin- road, we saw a poor jingle horse, nhicli 
had been turned out to batten upon tlie soriy \v**ed of the ditch, 
lying, as 1 thought, for ever removed from all the future toils of 
so \v I etched a destiny. “ Poor animal!” said 1, “ lu'\s dead;'* 

And pluze your honour,” said Pat, lie not dead enhnlj/J* 

A CAR, A NODDY, &C, 

On die road we met se\eral cars, winch arc used as com¬ 
mon carts. This carnage, which is drawn by one horse, is vt ry 
low, imnnitcd upon ulnels of about two feet in diameter, made 
out of one or two pieces of wood, fixed cither on an iinn or a 
wooden axle-tret', which turns rountl widi them, and will carrv 
about the load of three liiiglish wheel barrows. A uoddv also 
passed tis; tins carriage is now' somewhat rare, [t is an ohi, 
battered single-horse cliaisc, with the liead up, having a -cat for 
Pat upon the shafts, who is so placed th il he relaliatt's upon 
Ills jiasscnirer, for the rump of die horse being placed close to 
bis very mouth. As tliis machine movc», it notls; and Iicnc'*, 
as the Irish are always descriptive in their expressions, \ presume 
its name: tliese art' all the caniages pt cidiar to the ccjunlrv. 

Tile hackney-coaclu'S are siiinlar to tiiosc in London, hut 
infmilt'ly iidciior in ease and eltanlmess. Some wag has wntt- n, 
that the hucknt'y-coach driveis of Dnhlui use very long poles 
in their coaches, at the end of which they fasten a bundle of hay 
out of the reiu'ii of the horse, by which ingenious arrangement 
the animrd advances with increased ardcnir m the coiv>larU pur¬ 
suit of food, whicli he is seldom permitted to taste : du> picture 



THE SIEaNCER in 


is nlteily Tlie liorios, })OM>:vpr, nr<' very pnor; ond 

v.'holf C’Staldishrnvut calls loudly for the amelioraliuj^ !;and 
the ''ivi! aovorunient. 

V\e had not proceeded an Iri-^h Piile, eleven of ^htch arc 
equal tolbuneett Kiiglbli, befou- Pat slopjK.d, aun i'^iaze 

\')ur lauiours, 1 will not drive }a>ur hoiuMirs any fariiu r. imhr-s 
you will give me anottiev ia siii'hng.)” Kinjwing die 
in Ui Usual iHceptatiou o///y, ^\c llunight pioper toaifjLi; and 
fij'U 'i!; paid him whathf at dtUiaiuhd. wi-, a;, v^r 

atte: aanl.s found, ihiice as nub li as hi'’ !a:r, v,e d* ‘!tu;icih and 
in haii'ing wliat a Img was, we uhiaiurd the u.Uuiv ..f ilu: cm- 
rciK’}’ oi lu-laud. 


cn.\R\rrv,u or mi', r^nc.Mr- 

die i'eueiit tuee r.f (he ins *« t! so many 

rondoir.dde t<); jV.' Ie-oj>:u‘i or i)ahlin, llu'. r.re name- 

rous au(i uicitiied he^oud tamc'ptmn: I thud, wv-m -’O than iii 
the |}^ovHij*i\s oi iralici^ ir ch' !^, ih-phn-ih! - iili!i\,aud 
pul'e ed a v\ It to sa-, that la- tu' t * lvii*w wimr the fng'iai.-' of 
liond .0 did all th(’ii’ ' a-t-off * ioaih:;, liii (e fwiM-.i tli'd tiuy 
v.'.re s Id lo tia I-U:h!in !>*'j":’{ have IummI of a wuudeniig 
V'U'l'I., whom p-(*dug over a coru-feddj llmuuht hiiU''(lE veiy 
foitU'u'.U I'l cwiuiueinu Ule(■^!^cs withannwkin oi sran'ei''''\v, 
s(’t up to irijbiiiten av,:i\ the I>;mIs; and sa* li nis t(> he tllii 
<a;if(*:ooi! of the iiKiidieaul'', d iuu’ peisevciD.'Ce is 

iiK 

Siiiue of llte prilw’O wilii a {dark coveud < art oecasimially go 
round the ntv to pick u)> such nieudirauls as do not disaiqx-ar as 
die ler:)he \ehi('U‘ luiiis l!u’eonu i of a stieel, and euinev them 
to d.e liou^e oj indioiiv, Iroin wiiieh ihev o-^eapi* l!u‘ lir^lop-^ 
jifii tne.it}. d liey pu ier a pie('arious (inst (U Ineail sletjiJ'd in 
leais vMth. IiIh iIv, to eoniioii and })iolta tion ni t! sinpo of 
resPaii’t. Ill Ix'iidon we h.nv' manv se’h^s <d nohow hefoie 
tis_, hu! they :ue gMU'iall} < wiiliiied lo (e»faui parts nl the town; 
wherea? in Ijnl-lm lhe\ atieet tliec'fo, andeai^, and d'd’iuio 
the aut\ of tills supci h et*'’ e\er\ winoa a\s dn j’eseiit ar- 
Tai,Lo an Ills are .“o ioad( opuite, the i^gi^Jainu <Mnnol diiectils **ye 
With t'-o naitl) aidonr and aUM't^ to the snl>ji < t. 

'J .he nali'(* wit and linnioui oi'tin* hnv li i^li is sjiignhnly liap[)\a 
A lea'gar had bet u f(jr a time he-woipng an old, goutv, 
Inrqnng gtntletnaii, wlr* lelustd Ins imie with gn U iintalnlily, 
lij^on wliich the mendicant said, Ati, plaze yonr hnijoiir’s 
hoiitur, I wish Ciod liad made voiir heajt as lender as )our toes.'* 
M anv of these poor cr(*atnre.s, to seeme a <le<'<'nt iiiUiJiKiit, 
respeclmg which the low Irish are very tonaeious, with a spiiit 
of hospitality be\ond the gruve, implore the aid ot' aims to 
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a for tlu’iiise!vos, piid candles, pipes, tobacco, 

;o*d M’lii'-ki'v b»r their iji'Hiuhna; fnriuN. 

Mr. C.iri (IcMwbi'S ibc t!it of the lov er Tri'ih bv rittobr;; 
n luini SjH'ju’tr. ll is a loicu hu)sc woollen (' 0 * 0 , of 

colour, V. Inch sfuve^s tor all r>e:isf>ns.—The wonu ii aib 
s^!.^o vvi\ Iwiul of a loiijj ,^ieat-caat with many capes. 


iONTaASTi:i> rK'TV^’K OF ANCU'.Vt ano Tiooen's T.on- 
iA\: im; 1 '"^ (■: \ i’ statj: oi' rrs eo tMw, a r; o n ; vi % o = c \- 

TloN OF 'rilf rioCLJ'., MIM-KH'S oF TIN: Pf>Or:, 
Di'btin, <a\s iMi. Call', nra\ lake a louh rank ainouv *t tlie 

' fc » * - ' _ 

tiiust citic^ ol the c'.olh. It cov.rs an ar* a of ratin r inoie tliau 
l/iOi- acu'y aad is cui'-^'flircJ io be altoul ^( von Insli niilcs in 

< lU uoif.-u a-t‘. lu llu’ Nrai'Pb'!, ju do']>.ofae.* to Kin;?, flchjar'.^ 

sho ; st.lcti lh(‘ iiMsf cUv of 1 hihim/' /\llrr 

A • 

a of pHtei's:'!vc jMipiov('rnr!its, iu liiO 

lb!'/ ii.o ir,M Lilf ', w: - '’I h{l:k'<! Oil l!jC Mmllu'WI SKiO Olilv^ 
illi l!a tl;o !\.0'!K'hn'VelK, Ur 

• ju.y, r.ih'v'' \irau oaev, (''«'■ ;^^o (onon.l ([( '>', < 

o;ui a- I of to Mr cMool • f ah >ui n eoio aiu! a 

JmT, oei a iie'ij ao con jMjins ooMo b^as^s, ;ii 

pri It Hi CO.CO *! Vv 1 ii Ji:'.’ !, ac.t'o\e: !c'\\ “{] o\'tl.( *!• \\ iio)>' 

ol tbs' (OMiiiiaiiofi ■ it ill. t hniUito'j, tlu I'our t-i-nit*-;'! 

I'pnoviS' to ?,[ci' h, ;i‘„’ ip'i.h anoo mCi W 

h»i(i abo :if :!;y, pM'j-' ili.rl ihat [f I oj lli<' * tih :j OMOof'- 
Jo.oj, ‘-r ( V\ cMit'oMi, w ro U vinai.i'Ci! lo d !..:>! hv \h- 

In \ : llnil (Oi l!u ot! ci >;(ic to Inc \\ ( Icuch-'^iicct no.I .’*N- 
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aciis ("'iMid'i.r iJin»''Cnf| biuk’'*', wt ic only iiYCULrl hoin il.c 
‘i'i(7ic elciiH iK utliiin ihc la-l ccotsw \, On the nurlli biilc, 

;blrcrt con leant-d onh a siiiail coIIclIioi* ol buildings, uudleiini- 
nafed at the ntoinc^^tciy, f^ppcc-ite to liieciidol (.jcoi uc- 

lane, A\hich voe iicarh ilje o.lenl oi' iIjp snbui bs Io t! c tast. 
^rhe city is ncailv sepeue^ is mn-ily (Ui a Icvci, but ronipaivtl 
with the suiioiinding couiUty is lati.cr low. It is w:iti'0.d b; the 
river Liftfv, wbitii uses about four or five niues a'. eviuairl fiouj 
the rapitab and after nearly l^ui rounding, with tiie ino;.t !; ':u:i»l:;l 
meanders, the county of Kddurc^ inUr^ectc uluioat equally ibo 
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City, Mlicre It much resemb/es (he Seine, as many parts of Duh^ 
Un through which it flows do the quay Voltaire, quay Malaquai^^ 
aud the quay de Conti, and other quarters of Paris, 

The number of parishes in Dublin is nineteen. Tlie churches 
of the parishes of St, Nicholas without the wallsy and St. 
Michaers, are in ruins, and the parish of St. Peter’s has two 
churches; therefore the number of churches is at present eigh¬ 
teen: the church of St. George, included in this number, is not 
yet finished; it promises to be an elegant edifice: to these places 
of public worsliij) bchniging to the establishment, may be added 
the College*chapel, lilue-Coat-IIospital-chapel, Poyal-IIospi- 
tal-chapel, Magdalen-Asylnm-chapcI, Lying-in-flospilal-chapel^ 
Dethesda-chapel, and the Foundliug-HospitaUchapc'l. 

The quakers have two meeting-houses in Dublin, the con¬ 
gregations of which amount to between six c;nd seven hundred 
souls. The quiikcrs scattered over the island are about five 
thousand, with about one thousand who frequent their meeting¬ 
houses, but are not in society Jt is a singular circumstance, 
that in Dublin there are only three Jewish familio, audit is 
believed tliat they have not at any period been more numerous, 
nor as far as I could Ie:irn, have they ever liad a synagogue. In 
the cities of Cork, Waterford, Limerick, aud lieltast, Jews 
are to be found, but in no part of the c«^iihtry of Ireland. Last- 
Year a i'orcign Jew fiom Konigsburg, upon his confurmiug, was 
b;ipliml. ^J'hcre are four mccting-hou.scs for mothodists, one 
for anabaptists, one for I’VcncIi luthciau-:, fifteen Koinan ca¬ 
tholic chapels, a church for Frcncli calvinists, a Danish and 
Dutch chnreli. Its parochial division is veiy unequal. The 
parish of 8t. Catlioi ine, tlic largest anLhieaily tlio poorest, com¬ 
prehends 11*2 acres, and about 20,17() iniiabitanls; St. Nicholas 
within five acies, and about 1,100 inhabitants; and St. Pelei s 
•preads ovt;r an area of 141 acres, including its squares, and 
about lOjOOi inhabitants. The unequal duties of tlie clergy 
may be (.'asily inferred from this statement, which are rendered 
the more oppiessivo, on acctmiil of the com[)eijsation for their 
services being very inadequate. The limits of parishes arc so 
irregular, that small streets frequently contribute to the support 
of three different ministers, as is the case with the quarter called 
the Poddle. The country parishes vaiy still more from one to 
thirty miles. The most populous parislies aic within the walls 
of the ancient city, viz llic parishes of 8t. Michael, St. Nicho¬ 
las within, St. Werburgb, St. John, the dcanry of Christ’s 
cliurch, and the eastern part of St. i\udeon. 

The following is a lamentable picture of the defective state 
of the church-establishment in Ireland. There arc 2,4^3(5 pa¬ 
rishes, 1,001 churches, and only 3di glebe or paisouugc-houses. 
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The benefices or union-parishes amount to 1,120; so that there 
are 2,081 parishes without any residence for the clergymen, and 
1,435 parishes without any churches. Where there are no 
glebe-houses, the resident clergyman rents a house; where he 
does not reside his curate perforins the service, and 1 was in¬ 
formed with tolerable regularity: but the inconvenience must 
be great, and residence from necessity rare. 

The paving of Dublin commenced in 1774. There were no 
houses of brick or stone (except some poor religious houses) 
before the reign of Henry the second. The population of Dub¬ 
lin was detennined from actual enumeration in the year 1798; 
and by the conservators of the peace in 1804, was found to 
amount to 182,370 souls. Since thatpeilod 700 Ijouscs have 
been built, which are tenanted. Seven tlionsand souls, or tea 
to a house, may at least be generally allowed, giving a total of 
189,370; but as this average of ten to a house is below that of 
Dublin at large, which is between eleven and twelve, and as 
the population of tlic Castle is not included, the population of 
Dublin may be safely taken at 190,000, including the garrisoiu 
The difficulty of obtaining a correct act^ount of the j)opnlatioii 
of Ij'oland is great, on aeeonnt of there bi ing no icgislers of 
biilhs, marriages, and dcallts kept, except in J)ublin, and even 
there I was informed they were kept very irregnlni ly. A fritmd 
of mine from Iieland, in order to prove in the Court of Clian- 
rory here, that a wuid of his was of age, was obliged to produce 
the great family Dible, as the only document that aiTorded him 
data of the event. The increase of popidalion in the capital 
has been progressive. In l(j82 Sir William Vetty tells ns there 
were thirteen parishes, including the two deaneries of Clnist- 
church and St. Patrick; lliat iheu* were but four thousand fami¬ 
lies, which at eight in each family, made thirty-two thousand 


^ouls. Since he wrote, tliree parishes have been added, viz. St. 
Catherine’s, mentioned before, < ontainiug 20,17(i inhabitants, 
St Michael’s 18,092 iuliabitants, and St. Man’s above l(i,000 
inhabitants. The causes of this increase are vaiious: Mr. Carr 


attributes them to the subsequent vice-regal spleiulour. Many 
of the streets are very super b. Sackville and Wcstmorland- 
strccts and Cavendish-row may vie with any in London for their 
size and beauty; and most of the streets in the neighbourhood 
of Moiintjoy and Rutland-squares in the north, and of St- 
.Stepheii’s-grecu and Merrion-square in the south, arc very haud- 
somo. The greater jiortion of the city is well paved and lighted, 
but ingeiieial very badly cleansed. The principal fuel is New¬ 
castle coal, and turf from the bog of Allen. 

Dame-sli ect is the great focus of fashion, bustle, and busi- 
jiess, and is lined with noble shops and buildings. It is the Rue 

CARR.j R 
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St. Ilonore of Paris, and tlie Bond-stroot of Jjondon; and tlie 
beiautv of the principal slrtu'ls of ])iiblin is not disfigured as in 
London hv an intennixtiirc of butchers’, fishmongers’, and poul¬ 
terers’ stalls, Nvhiel) HIT ronfiiifd to certain quaiters of the town. 
This anangt nunt adds gu atlv to the beauty of the city. The 
nnn)I)er of houses A\!iich has been built since tl*e tinion, amounts 
to about lOOO. I found that the price of middling houses had 
ronsiderahiv iiKria^'d, and tliat ol large ones had much dimi- 
nishetl since that ejKH*li. ^Ihe union inevitably atUacled a num¬ 
ber of nuMi of rank, wealth, and fashion to Kngland, who have 
not been succ(*eded by <*11 increase of persons of their own 
degree and resoiiices to purchase ihtir vacant liouses at their 
own price, whilst tlie spirit and the uieaiis of the trading part 
of the conuniniit} have increased to a d* ■'^ree developcal h> the 
gieat addition of bui diiig^^ r.hove stated. Of the principal ptih- 
lic buildings I sliall speak in the order 0 / my visiting them. At 
night the citv is admiialdv watched and patrolcd. Most of the 
uatchmen are armed wuli muskets, others with a ])ike having 
a curved knife, and the lobhencs whicli occur arc ver\ rare: 
indeed whilst I am nj)oii this subject, 1 mav mention, that in 
tlie course of my lour throisgh ditleient pails of Ireland, a/- 
(hnujyh J \v7'v frcijuctilhf (UhI luf/l //o afhrr rc'Cajian then 

a it'vthpick, I ue\<r lui t with the slightest molestation. "Hte 
principal murdeis and <h ja.i'd.uions whieh are stated to ha\e l)e< n 
commuted in (r< l-md for .'Orm time past, have been mauufaetured 
by tlie editoi;- of i!< wspapeis, to fill up a vacancy in 

llu'ir prints, l/pou llu'sc occasions, fJmerick and its neighbour¬ 
hood arc generally se!e< tfsl for the scene of blood and outrage. 

^lIe arrival of the mail bceueiilK astonishes some of the iiiha- 

• • 

hitants with an account of their own tliroats having Ik^cu cut, 
their cattle liouglu <h and then liouses plundered. This seleetiou 
is rallier an untortmiate one, as Limerick, smee the year 17!)8» 
has been paiticularly free from aicv spirit hostile to the repost; 
of society. 

'^rhe cit> is now pl^^ntiUdU supplied with water, hut it is not 
near .sf> pure and <xcclleul a^ it was about sixty years since: it 
was then supjditd bva tliu* mountain stieam called Ternple-ogo 
w'atcT, collected nUo the bason m St. James’s street: 1 he river 
Liffey, dammed up aljove Ishiud-hridge, now Sarali-bridgo, also 
supplied the town with water; hut the population increasing, 
these supplies weie iii.adlii'icnt, and the proper officers contracted 
with the (iiain'i CauLil Company to unite their water with the 
city bason, and it hecap.*e nece.,sary to cut off pait of the bason 
for the convemi'iice of the canal, by which the beauty of tlui 
Jfeasou was quite destroyed, ^i'lie cauabwater passing over such 
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a variety of soil, may imbibe some ijiipiuilies, \\bicli, however, 
cannot lail of beiiii? corrected by tiie <|iiantily of ruin which falls 
The public building which eiiiljcliish the capital are \trj 
iTiugnilieent; 1 hli.dl afit-mpt to describe tliciii in the order m 
Mliich I\jsiled them. An I have uicntioned the nobler parts of 
this ciu, it is with no buh* degn c of pain that I stop from the 
hunshme into the sluuie, toadvei: to tho (juartors of the poor, 
which I b(?iievc ha\c no par.dlel in London, and doniaiul the 
immediate attention of the govtanmentj which has, or ought 
to have hoeii, most jiowei'lully exeiiecl by the labours ot the 
lii'vcriaid James W iiilelaw, iM. IL I. A. wliicb were laid before 
tin* public in 17!)"^, since whicli hi-assures me no steps have 
been taken (o remove or as.suaue the unsoiy he has depicted- 
The poorer pails of Dublin aie [uegnunl witli nuisances uii- 
UMKilly (lestrnetive to health and (amifoit. In the ancient parts 
of the eit\ the stieets are i;en<rii!v verv narrow, and the back- 
yards of the houses \ery eoiiiined, J’he gieater number of these 
'Slr('ets, with l!ieir lamn'i'ous laiu's and allevs, arc tenanted by 
little sliopkiepers, tlie labourin'^ p<‘or, and beggars erowded 
together ti> a tlegrei' painful and ad'ecling to rejection, Mr. 
\V hitelaw states, llial a siiigh* apartinent in one of these truly 
wreielied liabitations h ts Iroin one to tw'o sliillings per week, 
and to lightt n this rent, two, ihrei*, and even tour lamilies, be- 
< ome joint-tenants: lie. tdso mentions tliut a bouse in Brailli- 
waitc-street some jiars since, eoiilaiuetl lOS souls; tlie pieseiit 
number of paroeliial schools it appears is eiglileen. 

Since Air, Whitidaw wrote, a very tine ebarler-scliool has 
been established in liagot-street, nearly on tlie b.inks oi the ca- 
n:d, for .sixl> gnis; tins scliool, in which the lo^ims are spa¬ 
cious and airy, girls, when of a proper age and stale oi improve¬ 
ment, are remove d from the diil’erent schools belonging to the 
ctnporations in variou;. paits oi Ireland; here tlien'education is 
iiiiisiied, and fiuin hence they aie appr(*nticed to j)ro|)( r prolest- 
aiit inasU IS and inisliessi'’,; an olijcct w hieli was found dilHcult of 
allainnuad in the distant paits ot tlie kingdom, where protestants 
aie comparatively few'. As this school is under the immediate in¬ 
spection of the governor, it is well conducted; and not only the 
moral and religious instructions of the children, but habits of in¬ 
dustry, are deeply impnv sed. 

SCAllClTY or SPICCIE- 

. U|)on entering aslioj) to purcluive a pair of gloves, I obscived, 
with no little degree of curiosity, that upon my presenting the mo 
JK'y fortliem,iny fair shopkeeper placed a little brass weighing- 
nuicbino upon the counter, and weiglu d my shillings, all oi w Inch, 
as \v(*li as four or live more which 1 hud in Uiy purse, proved to 
lie deiicient in weight, 

B 2 
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Nothing can impress a stranger more forcibly than the w^nf of 
a mint coinage in Irelanrl, and (with an oxcepliou to certain por¬ 
tions iu the north) the deplorable n ant of metallic specie through¬ 
out that country, to which may he added the exorbitant state of 
the exchange between th(‘ two countries. 

The produefion of a guinea, in many parts of Ireland, excites 
as much curiosity as the display of a ruble or a sicca rupee would. 
Upon the arrival of the Hist of tlioso precious coins in Dublin, 
it speedily finds its way either to (he banker’s counter, or to sliops 
called specie shops, over (he doors of vvhicli is written, Cuiiu'as 
bought and sold lierc, and bank notes exclianged for guineas.” 
Here a guinea, exchanged for a bank of Ireland note, was some 
time since resold at one pound llnee shillings, and one pound throe 
shillings and sixpence: at present it at one shilling, which is 
low. Small bank of Kngland notes, from one to ten pounds, are 
at a premium proportionate to guineas, being equally useful to 
travellers. I .argt'r l>ank of England bills bear tlie same price as 
iiicrchaiitb^ bills on London, ' 


The nortl) of Ireland is principally supplied with guineas from 
Duhllii, where llu'y arc now so scarce, notwithstinuhiig their pre¬ 
mium being low, that it is \\ i(h difikulty they ran he procure d in 
quantities sufticient for travtdling expcnccs. I’lu* ^c:llc!ty of this 
coin caiiuo( be a niatUT of surprise, whim, in aduUiou to tlie act 
lorrostraiiiuig j)a\menls in spe<‘if\ it appears that one person alone, 
between the years iTi'D and purchased a nnilion and a 

quarter, out' million of which was sold for the pur;:os(; (*r export¬ 
ation; aii.l some of the absentee landlords still peirist in making, 
as far as lliey can, their tenants pay their rent in specie. 

’^riic want of silver .specie is mort^ particularly lamentable, and 
embarrassing beyond imagination. iMaii) cl iue gtcat quanlity'of 
base slullings in circulation are not intrinsically woith foui jK uce; 
but if tbev are of sunicient woi”bt, or what is adniiUed to be so 
by tacit consent, vi/. tw o pennywclglifs nml sixteen grains and a 
half, and do not piesent too brazen an apiiearanee ol their Jelo- 
vious origin, tlicy are pi^'miltcd to descend into the till, to prevent 
a total stagnation of t .ide. Even these sliillings aic rare, and 
their rarity is frequently disastrous to business. Alter having 
been detained half an hour for change, I have more than ohc(^ 
been tvild by the shopkeeper, with gieat regret, that he had sent 
to ail his neighbours for change, but could not obtain any, and 
consequently the article purchased resumed its former seat upon 
the shelf. Jt is w'orthy of observation, that the inint shilling 
weiglis throe pennyweights and twenty-one grains, so that, even in 
fuere rceight, an Irish shopkeeper is compelled to submit to u de¬ 
duction of rather more than one-tliird. 

'J’he first deficiency of silver may perhaps be attributablcj in ^ 
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great decree, to the eftiu'lon of silver paper-notes during tlie great 
cireiilatioii of base shillings in tlie spring of 1801, the former of 
whieh tnr lower elussi‘s of peopleprehm d; and, in eonsequence 
of ihi.^ «iu aj) siiUliluliun, the good silver was sent abroad as the 
best mode of HMuiltance : after the it*-appoarancc of silver, upon 
the subsidence of the rebellion, llio inU iest of individuals induced 
them to export ail the good sliilinigs tliey could industriously pro¬ 
cure, to Kugland, where tw'ent}-one of them could be exchanged 
foran Ihiglish guinea, ami in Jrcland,no less a number would be 
talvcn for an Iridi guinea note; the difference between which, 
in point of exciumge, lefta handsome, profit to those w ho engaged 
largelv in the trarllc. Another, and an alarming cause of the basc- 
lit'ss of tlie silver < oin, is the facility widi which it may be coined, 
and the frMj'.unt impnuity extended to coiners on conviclioiu 
Coiners ofslnihngs in Indaiul, as w ell as in Kngland, are punish¬ 
able widi deatli; bnl, notwithstanding several convictions of this 
i rinu,, tile only pinnslnnenl dial followed, as far as f could learn, 
for some \eai.s, was diat of the pillory; and even that was rarely 
iiiilicied. 

Onr author is of opinion, tliat tins scareilv of specie arises 
parti) from the ah^cniee^, carrying it with them to England. He 
adds, tlial in llic noith of Jieiaiid dicre is a great disposition to 
resist die admission of paper. He then makes the followingsug 
gestions foi leniedying tlie evil. 

As agriculture is incieasing in Ireland, and as I trust every other 
national blessing will tlure increase also, an increased circulation 
is ininu'diately, ami will be more prcssingly w^anted. To remedy 
die (exchange, several plans liave been ptoposed; amongst others, 
it ha.s Iiet'ii sng'^esled tor the hank of Ireland to invest a pait of 
its capital in cniivta tihle sccuiities, either in the hands of the bank 
of Engiaiid, or of it> own agents, or to lake bills at a given rate 
iif exchange, ami by being drawers at a higher rate, to create a 
fund lodiaw U|)oii, wliich would give it a controlling check over 
exchange operations; or to jiay twH), three, or four millions to its 
credit in the hank of England, to be drawn for or remitted at the 
pk lasure of the bank of Ireland: but the mo?-L effective measure 
seems to be a consolidation of the tw o banks, under the title of 
the Imperial Hank, to he effected by a transfer of the sto6k of the 
bank of In land proprietors, to their credit in the bank of Eng¬ 
land, to be denominated imperial stock, and by an adoption on the 
part of the bank of England of all the engagements of the h;nik 
of Ireland, and by placing tin* united concerns of tlie two banks 
under the conlronl of Din^ctors of the existing hanks, in such 
numbers as might be agreed upon: a bank, as a branch of the Jiu- 
perial Jhuik, to bo kept up in Dublin for the payment of the pa¬ 
per of the mother bunk, which should be made payable ciliicr in 
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Englan<1 or Iivland, hiniilar to the orgatii/atioii of the tH'cnl) local 
bank oftices \\ Inch radiate from tlie bank of Scotland. 


THE L AT K P A U LI A M E N T-HO US E. 

Amongst the public hiiiidin‘j.s, one of the lirst mIiIcIi I visited 
was the late Parliamcnt-honsc, now converting into a national 
bank. 

The parliament, in tiistant times, used oerasionally to meet in. 
the large lialls of the religions houses. The f)arliauipnt of ld,S.'3 
assembled in the hall of the Carmelites, in VVhite I’riars-street. 
'I’he noble pile which \vc aie contemplating, was designed and 
built, us vt as generally supposed, hut singnlar to relate not acen- 
rately known, by Mr. Ca -ile; to tin oenius of tlie architect it 
does nifinite honour. It was commenced in the vear 17'.29, du¬ 
ring the administration of l.ord Carteret, under the inspection of 
Sii lulward l\-atce, and Aitlmv Dohbs, successive engineers 
and survr vois general, and liuisheil in ]7'>!)- I he tront recedes 
from th(! .stre(R, forming a eomt enclosed by iron rads. '^J’he cen¬ 
tre consiMs of a portico of four cohimns, attached to a penstvie, 
forming Iliree-^ides of a court, and advancing to tlic street, the 
ends of which are composed of loftj aichcs with plcis ; between 
are llirte ipiartei-cohuinis, winch rest on siili-plinths. 'I'he oidcr 
is Palladio s Ionic, and of Portland stone, finished wllli an entab- 
latnrc, I'.aving a S'ldlcd liii/.c,o\('v which arc prdim-nts of less 
rlimensions ihanthc [i-riico. IV Iwmithc [ilinliis id' the wings, 
and roccJ ti.c jicii'-tdc, is a tbeJit of steps r.ndcr the coloniudc, 

the wails ot whiiii ari' dc' iiril' il bv instic bascuunt, in which 

* * 1 • * 

were the doors oi the t al i ama'; o \ rr the basi iiu'iit, m tin* ti ont, is a 
raic'c of windows. Adonic oiuc foi nn'd the ceiUic f>l'this nohle 
pile^, wliid'. wasdcstvoic-l b\ fne. Stiamr" to relate, the poilicd 
is not tiriid’.cd by a la.ln.Mradc, nor is n Mproniidcd either by sta¬ 
tues or vas' s, tin- ai)-( oco of whii ii (he e\c pci pclnally laments. 

Tliat part of the hnilding vvliii h was anoioni latcd to ihi’ (louse 
of Louts, IS situat'd.’o gu-at advan' igc, lowaids the east, in 
Wc.stmorhmd-stru l. This front is very elegant, and cMonds one 
hnndied ■ od ih'.itv-tive Ic,u' d is couslniclrd ol liic same stone 
a.s the old hniidnr'r. 'I’lu; porta o w is oncmaDy inti nded to liave 
been oftl.. Loim eider; but Ironi llie gieal lal! oi the ground, 
and oilici circmii tanccs, the au Intect was coinpellcd to alter Ins 
ririamal disign, and as tiu' tiont was in a uiilcu'iit stieet, lliein 
did not a|)jiear an aeiiial mcis.itv ini the older to be sinulai. 
^J'lie piesi'll portiC'coii-nt'• ol si\ luililc columns ot the Coiin- 
thiati ordi r, tlnity-six f.-ci high, linished with its proper eiitahla- 
ture, and a pedinieiit, on wiiii h are placed three tine statues by 
Smitii. 'J’lie l.ice ofii-.e buildiii'i is dcconitcd with a rustic basic- 
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nient, exactly corresponding to the old front, over wlilcli are ar¬ 
chitraves, 8cc.; hilt the apertures, instead of windows, as in the 
old flout, are adorned by niches for blalucs, having over them 
circular and square l:d)ltls alternntidy for inscriptions. The top 
of the building is fiuislied with a balustrade. 

House of Loitls was designed and executed bv Mr. 
Camion. The west fiont, in 1 uster-place, is constiuctf'd of 
the same materials as the other iVonts, and is fiom the design of 
the same genlh nian, with some few aluiratlons, such as a pedi¬ 
ment being substituted in ))lace of C aryatic iigun's in the centre, 
and insti ad of a corresponding screiai wall, as on the other side, 
as I was well inforined, a colonnade was suhstilnled at the sno- 
gestio)! of u gentleman who had the nnnagenient of the business ; 
and although a coloniuule is ahvavs and every wln re a most beau¬ 
tiful pi ece oi arcliiteetUM*, vet it must, in tlii-> instance, have 
been the principal instead of the .subordinate feature, and must 
hav(* attiaeted the eye from the principal front, and jiroducc'd a 
very visilile nieongruiU m the whole hniiding. This stalely pile 
is now miderg >ii)g gi<-at alterations, both e\iennl!\ and interiiallv, 
in Older to be ap])iopiral<al to tiui use of a national i>ani.. 

The fornici House of Commons (if Inlaiul was an octagon, 
feurmoLinled b\ a donu', wlneh ri'sied upon < ohunns of tli<- ionic 
Older, that vosv frotn an innpbitlieatiaea !• pacior.sgallerv, sin round¬ 
ed with a bghl and elegant balusliade of Mm, wnlihi winch stran- 
gti's wane admitted t(.> itear the debaU imd wvw ('ouvruiently ac- 
i omniodaled. I'M-m the description wim h I li 'd "f tlds pait of 
ibc eddie(‘, it must have !aa*u serond o;ii\ to die ball of the Letns- 
lative Assembly at Ihius, wliitli is tiu* most eh'g.iiU senatonul 
Imilding I ever beliehl. 

The bamniei aiui tlie saw h:iv(' ual yA fhanolislicd tlio iii.di 
JJoust? <il Towls^lhe will !(‘a! ranveim ei whicli i ; m .ulv eiitiie 
and ap|K*ais to have la eii constrer'ed nere wuh a view to coii- 
venienee than d w;: P ■•medy e/n!)cllisiiej 

h\ a very fine p■ln■^sl’^ hv-:n th-- h.-rdt.; lice i.>- i*ii;c,b:jt\von- 
deiiul genius, the iao.'Idai rv, wild vue. lee a at 'l.’oik. Tiie sulj- 
jeet was Si. ihitncl., de ap.> ih- id puaclnng the glad 

tubngs of suJ\»diC'ii to J.(’(,g'mHis, tuc haughiv pagan priiicc of 
that couiilry. 

C){)|)osit(' to the grand front of l!i(‘ late ParJiament-liouse is the 
(ieiieral Post-oihee, \vhere the; ear is annoved with newsmen 
n>mg o:i(, 1 wo packets, two pncLcls;” au aning ih.it tlie news 

H'liidi t!u y hold in tin n Iiaiids, coiitHiii I'lc iiileliigciice biouglit by 
that uuuiUt ot paclvcli last ailived iVoui England. 


TH': \r AIL-COACHES, 

The mail-coaclies run lioin Diihiiii to Cork, Belfast, Lon,?- 
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ford, Limerick, Derry, Enniskillen, Waterford, Sli^o, and Dun^ 
gannon. There are also two mail-coachos established between 
Cork and Limerick : one passes by Eernioy, and the other by 
Charleville. There are three hundred and four post towns in 
Ireland; to two hundred of which the mails are conveyed six 
times in each week; and to one hundred and four, three times in 
each week. In the year 1801, there were hni four mail-coaches 
ill Ireland, viz. to Cork, Limerick, .Belfast, and Lon:;foid. But 
that valuable part of the establishment, the irnfiortance of which 
manifests itself every day, lias been considerably and wise/t/ aug- 
inontcd, as it ensures an cxp^Hlitioiis and secure conveyance to the 
public correspondence- 'Fhe same system has been attempted to 
be extended to other parts of the kintulom; but the insufficiency 
of travelling iutiMcourse, and the bad staN» of the roads, dideated 
the intentions ofthepostmasters-geiirral, and foiccd tlie contract- 
ors, after becoming bankrupts, to resign their contracts. 


colij:oe anti ltbrahy. 

jMv next visit was to the collei^e of tlui holy and undivided Tri¬ 
nity, the students of which in tinar collegiate habits, gi^c nincli 
vivacity to the city. I’liis Iniilding forms lo the eye one termi¬ 
nation of Dame-strecl, and is in the sliapc of a pai allelogram, 
extending in front lliree hundred feet, an<l in depth about six 
hundred, and is divided into Iw'o nearly equal squares, in which 
are tliirty-lhree buildings of eight rooms each; thi* jiriiicipal or 
west front is in the Corinthian order, and is built of IWtiand 
atone, as arc all the buildings in the lirst square; this front is or- 
nainenled with pilasters and festoons, and considering how recent 
its construction is, viz. in I73f), 1 must own it did not favourably 
impress me. The most beautiful parts of tliis vast pile are the 
chapel and the theatre,designed by Sir William Chambers, wliich 
are opposite lo and cones()ond with eai li other, and have each 
of them a handsome dome, and a front sujiporlcd by four noble 
columns of the Corinthian order. ^1 he theatre is used for exami¬ 


nations and lectures. Its principal ornament is a monument 
erected to the memory Provost Baldwin, which nqiresonts the 
figure of Beaming weeping over the reeumbeiiL tigme of that 
great man ; the v\hole is chiseled out of one solid block, and is 
the masterly production of Mr. llcwclsoii, a native ol Ireland, 
who left his country to .etUe in Bonn*, '^riiere arc poitraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, Lord Clare, Bishop Beikley, Dean Swift, and 
Bnrltt?, This noble room, exidusive of a seinicircnlar recess. 


thirty-flix feet in dianu ler, is eighty ft;et long, forty broad, and 
forty-four high. The chapel opposite is very ii.e.d-ome. In the 
same area arc the refectoiv and haJl. The souto .,ide of tlie in- 


Hcr square is entirely occupied by the libraiy, wliich is supported 
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hy a pi:i/7a, more llian two Iimulrcd feet Ion;?, which, as well 
as the I rout of the lihrarv, n huiit of very fiiablc stone, and 
ha;-. a lit a\y (ff il. 'IT.c inside is very cunimodioiis and 

u;a,i;n./i(:ent, and wiH’nold ninety tlionsand volumes: there is a 
i;:d!irv rontul it supj'iu led hv pilLns of the hahistrades 

of wl.ieh aie adoined witli basts in white rnarljle, of Plato^ So- 
cuifes, Ai jstoi 1('^ (heel o, i,)einostlieiies, 1 ] uau'r, Shaksptare, 
Millon, Ixu'on, Newton, l.tuke, Hu\!e, Swift, Archbishop 
I s!n I'j who eontnhnlcai (o the lihrtiv, tlie Ivnlof Pem- 

Inoke, Dr. Ddaiie}, Di. l/aw'suu, .Di. (i Ihert, wlio also be- 
qiK a'dti d a ureat lunnher oi hfsoks, and Dr. Jhiidwiu. I’lic 
ntiiuiju of i>ooks and -MSS. in this room is seveiity thousand. 


ANinooTi', oT’ nil, jtvifnnrr. 

Al tlu- hnlliir mil is another loom, wliielj is not yet opened, 
in w oirh Is t!ie e(‘lehraterl l:hi:ir\ of IJaron I'ley l fioni llerlland: 
tile lejoks ate not \(’l aiian^nl; senne of ihoin me most Ix'auti- 

* u ' 

inIK ilimninat* d. i liad liu; pleasure of lu'inallended by the 
idjinun, Di.dolin Ihn leU, one of ihe im st It'arned men in Ire¬ 
land. It is said that the d lelor has searci'ly over passed the ,<»':ites 
<d i!:eeolleii,e iur t\\mt\ \<mis, and ihat lie iuis perused most of 
iii(’ utliniiesoi uiisvmf hhiar;., whirls I llnnk infinitely iiner than 
the ; : h hialed one at I j)sa!a m Sweden, d'liis vaUialde depot of 
leannii; owj s m. pieseiMiuou to a Roman C.wholie eeelcMaslic of 
tlieuien'cd Mooie, wiio hem i a lovan of letters, aiul havinii^ u 
j.'hurd ati(i esjimdid nmul, x.le n I’le lillows and scholars were 
ioieibiv e\ia Hed h\ ilw »nf:ian st/lihei^ of .James II, on account 
< 1 a nn'»'t htaa.iaah.h an f ihm to n mo>t foul and itifa- 

liion^ inandantii'^, conn i\( d lo I hnnsril iiOiutnat<-d piovost, and 
thiis ine^r.'ved lliis l.lei.u s tiie.snie iVom llu‘rava^ts of those 
auiK'u \ . lidth. iii the mnsi nin theie is seareely any tinn^ wouhy 
of iiola I . In llie an.iloms-iiouse iheie is a cinions collection of 
li'/i, I .. pi '.w‘ i !v hiheilcd, 1 p.K - . ntin'i wonum in eveiy staj^e of 
jj.nlnuiioi:, to!ine:l oi'wax OjiOii real sl.elelons; they occupied 
liie whoh* L'fe of a \M^ in'^ ieons Iheneh artisl, and as appearii 
f.-om a taidel, wui* jiineiia-.f’d h\ Ia)id Sludhinnc*, and bv him 
jiiewnled to the uiiivdsjrv. 'I'lns pait of the luu!din‘j; slmuls in 
u noble jneee of "round, lau! out m walks ior the iceication of 
ihe spideiit'.. whieli was fonnerlx the "[rain! parade of all the belles 
and i)eau\ of the eiiv. It was near tin spot on wlueli the col- 
hee sliindci, that Ileniv the St'eoiul, mIkii he went to Dublin, 
was lodged in a palfHC of a.V/av-uo//: ani! 

'rin: numher of stiuleiUs is a!)out live Inindiec], INer since 
llie vear id I I, various aftemjJts we:e made to e.'tahlish an uui- 
veisity 111 Dublin, whahweiimll naidcred aboitive till lo85, 
wiu! Sir John IN’Uot, the Lcul Deputv, iudea\ouied to raise 
CA U H.] C 
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two universities out of the ruins of the cathedral of St. Patrick, 
which Loftus, Archbisliop of Dublin, successfully opposi'd, dcein-r 
ing the alienation a sort of sacntice; yet convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of such a foundation, he prevailed n])on the niavor and citi-^ 
zens in common council to grant the Augustine luuuaulcjy of 
All Saints within the suhnrbs for erecting a college. 'Hus grant 
was confirmed by Qiu en lilizahelh in who endow* u it with 
lands in Ulster, and the stream of royal honnty wasaltci u.ods (en¬ 
larged by James 1. and his devoted successor, the fovnu i ol v lioni 
presented to it the patronage of fifU'i'ii (hiurlr livings in the 
vsanit^ province, to whom they escheated by the K'belhen o( 
(yNclIl: and strange to n ia**'. tlie college cojtla.ns i. iliier 
bust nor v.'Uirait of ( iiln r of the hue r roval paliosis. 

The tioseiinncnl of die whole of this iv wned bodv mve^ied 
in the provo.st and senioi fell(»\\s ahmt'. T lie piesiail [•ro'.ijst 
is tlie levcrcmd !)i. lla:!, a divine viisiiagnislu'd for tin depili 
of his leaimng, ami i!k punt) of bt.i morals. I be -!tiiali(.>u 
is W'Oith about ]30O!. per anniiin. The p^o^os^ ha’’ also a 
casting voie'e upon all mailers ulallng to th<' eolh'ge. M'lie 
aveiage mcenie of a senioi h liow is ahiuil aM.n; and 

that of:' junior fellowg including lodgings, lonunon.-^, and iee- 
tures, about lOOl. [un iuinuni, which i.> iM'M|iiCMilly mcieased by 
pupils to a consideiable iricoine. ^Vhv fellows f)f 'J liiiit} col- 
jeg(‘, by a stiipiil and unnatmal elaus(' in the co!lege-ehai ter, 
aio rislrained from maiiiagi'; or if tiny taste of ecnuiidiial 
happiness, their ladies are. under lh(* whimsical nem ssity of k*- 
tuining their maiden names, until a dispensation is procurul 
from the King, 

The qualifications for a junior fc-lfowship are most uum 
ably numerous; and few can pass the oideal ufathne (htvs’ 
examination, which piesu])poses a know ledg<i of asironmu}, 
mathematics, ethics, pliysies, fijgic, chronology, liistorv, Uebii w', 
Creek, J/atin, and the whole circlt* of arts, seienms, and clas¬ 
sics. Even Swdft obtained his degiec in lliis college sjnritth 
gratifh 


IRELAND, TIIE ANCIENT SEAT OE SCIENCE. 

An absurd fashion induced the Irish nobility and geritiy to 
send their sons to Oxford and Cambridge; as if the seat of 
learning in which a Swift, a llurke, a Cratlaii, an^ a Cm ran, 
had been reared, wcie incapable of bestowing upon tlie mind 
air adequate propoition of erudition. J'bis cusl(»in, whicli tan- 
pot be loo much rcpichendcd, is graduall> .submitting to a mort; 
ypplarged and libeial mode oi‘ thinking In amitut times, tlie 
venerable Bede says, “ that many noble I'lnglish, and others of 
inferiyr nmk, were i)i the IkiIjU of going to IrolaiiiJ to culli’.ale 
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letters; and ninny of tbo'-e wlio altendcd the lectures of relo- 
braled tenciii ts were ;‘^reived t)v (he Irish, and supplied vvilh 
food, booivH, and insliiu tion, without any rocomjkcnce.” 

Tlie 1*!' o^^'^ is e/ljoimn*:; the College, altliongh it 

docs not snhicieHd\ app< ar to be a \rv'i of it. It is built of free¬ 
stone, and tin; llr-it sjoiy is ed willi icicle and rusticated 

work: upon tiie si m od is a iaii^e ol piias*(M's o^' the J)oric order, 
and in the eenn'e a Veiuliun \vin'io\v’ of tlu* Tuscan order; 
before tho [louse a lot.rl, enehtsed U} a iwAirnled wall. The 
cxlenial ajipea'aie'* *n lh< wliole is heavy and gloomy. 

The an i of wlinh the latt' f\n liament-house, tlu‘ new Club- 
lioiis<*, r: hand-oiiie ediiice ol heun stone, and the Ccdlege, form 
tno sld( s. fs c'i!i('(! Colli;'i:e-Lre('n, in tlio centre of which is an 
ctpn stiian statue in bia‘'S oi’ king William, upon a marble pe- 
doslal, : bv the citi/eus of Dublin to commemorate their 

deliveraiue fmin slavei) unden* his auspices, on the 4th of No- 
vtMiiber; on which d:tv m every year a grand military spectacle, 
at uhieli t!*e \i('eiov c,v assists, is exhibiU'd. This statue 
is baibaiouslv painted, and the pedestal exhibits all the coarse 
association of t'ohnirs which constitutes the inosl striking orna- 
niLiil of a giaziei ’s shop. 


m'RLIN SO('lKTY. 

I was nuieli gratified b} a visit to the Dublin Society of Arts, 
whieli is supported by the national spirit of individuals with 
occasional parliamenlarv aid. The whole is tinder the suj)erin- 
lendcuce of (ienoral Vallancey, chief engineer of Ireland; author 
of the Vindication of the auciuit lIi‘<Toi v of Ireland; of a Pro- 
spectusofa Dictionary of the liisli Jiaugnage, compared with 
iht' Chaldean and Arabic ; and many oilier learnt'd works: under 
wiiose auspices more inmiediately tlu'society has attained a rank 
and considei'aliuii amongst the priiict]vd institutions of a similar 
natUK^ ill other countries. Its olijt'cl i-; the pionioiien c[ those 
arts tliat are most propitious to tiu' .iiv'*'’ * ton et that < oootry* 
ill the ball arc several pillars from ’!i ^ • n.cf C.'iiseway. bi 
the library are excellent imitations of bass r !< vo by De Grey, 
a promising young Jiish artist, fiom die loj a t of Ceres and 
Triptoleinus; which bear a strong aihidlv in nanu's and mc-ming 
to the Irish words cairini or cuiiiui, (o rv>\v cr plant, and treah- 
talamh, ya [doughei of the earth. In a iom; g ilirry tne seve ral 
good bii’siH and casts, and at ont^ end is a tine ( ast ol F^aocoon, 
presented to llie society by David la routhe, junior, ICs'p The 
oiiiiinal 1 liave seen, as well as the ilivine'statue of the JJelvi- 
deie Apollo, in the impeli:d museum at l^nis, and give the 
preference inlinitcly to the latter. iNh ar the l/ocoou is a model 
of the celebiatcd bridge of Schafflirnisen over the Khine, winch, 

c 2 
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iioUvitstandmg ihe veneration wliicli tlie TVcnch have frequently 
obser'.ed in a!J lln ir campaign? for works of art, uiifo;Innately 
lc!i A victim io the deslrojinj; fury of war. 

Jn ihc Society there aiv llin'c s* h;n)i 3 for drawing, engraving, 
and (h si bling, to each of whh’h tiity ho\s ar<‘ admitted. I 
found seseial of the young ^'Indi nts applving with aelivitv and 
tolerable success. Th(^ drawiitg'UiasliT leisa sal.:r\ of one iiini- 
died pounds per annmn, and devotes three Iionrs to his pupils 
three davs in t!ie week. Kvery article n(’cc'':5urv for drawing is 
provided at the S()Ie expence of (he vSo('lely, 

iJnder llu^ same loof is the Ijeskeanuni Mineral Ainstann, in 
which there is a fine collection of 0)ssiK'^ ail admnaoly arranged, 
jvnd labelled, and eatalogued. Among-f shein I 'vas innch gra¬ 
tified by some very liiu! wood agatt's, of oak |)('trilicd, 

crvstalli>:<'*l water, a j>heasant\s-(>c agate spoon, a iK Muiifiil po¬ 
lished niiik-w!ut<^ opal en<*losine a drop of loo-ic wa-cr, some 
due spa'-s, se\eral curious pttiifactioiis of iish an ! I'-lants; U i.-; 
a uicinorable circiunstancc, inasmuch as it toids to fs our laith 
in divine narration, that the fish and pirairs sf> p-t* h'i. d anMlie 
iiatiie pioductiim of regions \nv uanote iVoc/i l!^ * ■■ m wha-’h 
tluy were.' (.lisroverid, and e\i<l{'!Uly illii-liatc mariclli.us Itis- 
fory of ilio l^elnge, 'idicie is a highiv emi'-iis j.i li .'fte'ion 
of anrirm, brought hy (dcnenil Vu!ian<a’\ !;oin (Bibiaiiar, wlnrv, 
as lliore aie no inotikcvsg it is picMum d tli.-t U nnist be a i mnan 
out'; pievious (o this discovery, animal jr^'Uifaclion was ni.!‘-!i 
doubled. 

Ill the Numanum is some lienutlfu! Staimd ^dass by IJicliaial 
Hand, an Iri.di :n^i^t f)l much promise, (\)!.*mc(Iin i7M4. Iji 
the Ktgimm Anim:ih\ amongst inaiiy |>n*clous sic I!., are .spe¬ 
cimens of the iKiiitilus, from whuh wondcilu! Iiopica! p>odneuou 
the Hom-uis fiiol ctnisliuoU'd lluii haat^; j! is a siplioo llirou^h- 
out, and b\ its valws is capalile, oi raioiig or deiuc^^u'g 
Pope ofl'cicd il liie inecn.vc ol lus son :: 


].r.'e‘n of du- llOlo to “mI, 

tile lliHi ii’id ( lii'li ilw (!i ii! 'j.'lc .' 

If r pasj over Venuds cockle witliout p:t\inir inv lunuage to 
llie be.aili'ii! sin!!, may 1 never lo\t* os be* !o\cd! 1 Jus is one of 
Nature’s happir-^ clTorls, and is ( xhihiUMl as u guar and prceious 
rarity. Theic aie also : onie horns wliich belonged to ihe inoosu 
deer, a nw of anniiali winch are nou^ extinct in Irrland, dug out 
of bogs; sovei i! hi^h minerals of great iichne''S uiu! beanly with 
wliich Ireland ab^ ands, and specimens ot gold iiorn the iu.no 
of the \Vicklov\ moinitUiis. 

The exhibition room la abo'at seventy feet long, thhly broads 
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and twonty-tlve higli; ihc. room was under repair, and excepting 
home 'Jnadfi, thne was little In it wortliy of notice. In 

the model loom were a gn'ul number of in««’nious models of 
iniDs, plouylis, <^c. are four proro^sors attached to this 

socici}, viz.— 1. of eheinisliy and uunendoj^y, at u salary of ‘X)0l. 
per annum, at present liihMl b\ fiie^j^ins,—S, ()f botany, 

3001. per anuain, Mr. VVad^'—3, tl ’ eNperiiiienlal plnh'sophy, 
lOOl, i-er anonin, Mr, Lvueh.— 1*. the vehiinary art, oOl. 

per mmimi, and liome-ieiit allowed ai OOl. Dr. Ptele. 

Ivicli professor gives a course of lecLujes aiinuallv. The an¬ 
nual I vpen:i‘:(!rc, iiieluciing proininniH, is 70OOI. "J^he society 
has a b it me-.d garden, near a small villagt; railed Glassnevin, 
ab<Mit one nrle from l>ublin, in viliich there is ^ large collection 
of indigenous plants, &c. The annual expenditure is about 
17001.; luad-gaidt in i\s salary is lOOl, j)er aiuium; three under¬ 
gardeners at oOL each per aiiuuui, and twelve labourers, are coii- 
hlaiUly cmidoycd. 


t \ Dirs T.EOS. 

As I am no botanist, I beg le 've, says Mr. C. to quit shrubs and 
flowers for In^auties of another andfar moie interesling nature. 
As I rcturneil to niv hotel, mv eve uaturallv endeavoured to as- 
cert:MM tlielrulli of an a^si-rtion made by a writer, wlio has justly 
reiidered lumself obnoxious l)\ his want ofcaudonr or of observa¬ 
tion, in his ei lehrated critique iij»on the legs of tlTc Irish ladies: 
llu: (lay was sinyu’ariy favourable, foi liie wind was fresh and 
tli'^ almospiiere was clear, and the ]>eilf^s of Duhlii; wen^ (amov¬ 
ing tie; hearty of the weather. \\ ilh all (he solc nmitv due to 
the sidijeet, f am ready to swear, upon (he rijlar of Cupid, or 
nnv other altar, that the aneh^s and f(*(U^ whicdi I saw were as 
taperiiig anti as pnTiy as t!ie auel'i's and feel oi (lu* Iks of Con¬ 
don, or even of Stockholm, altiioii not so nunn i ous as in the 
l itter city, win re tliey are to be fouiad in g!’<\U perfection; and 
that tiie asserUon of the writ(?r alluded to is a most foul and 
slandcruiis libel upon tliose b<‘aiitiful portions of the female 
IV.inu', and which, if time has no^ chilb.d tlm feelings of tin; 
libeller, ought for ever to be withheld from !iis sight. If prcUy 
fVcT do not abound in Ireland, it is only because ihev do not 
abound in any other countiy: being li part of female beauty, it 
partalvi's of its rai ity. Had this writer becu making the tour 
ofacoimlv in Ikighmd which I well know, and had lie been 
pri'scnl at the following s(‘eue wliicli occurred lliere, lie wouiih 
with <‘(|nul precision, have made u memorandum, tiiat ill tlu* 
women of b-nghmd had thklv legs. An English 'ou:ig ladv just 
married, b( ing much oppressed by the heal of u Inill-ioom, 
I'ainlful; a geutJeman oftcu d to assist her IjinIj md. who held her 
in his awm^ to tenure litu into the open an, and ^tooped to 
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raise her Hoin the jrroinid; upon winch the husband, with 
much tnUli aiitl oi#;a1 cahnness of cousitk-ration, said, “ My 
deal sir. i* t luc rccoininend yon to leave them alone, lor yon 
will liud thorn very licuvy.’' 


IM* luno BIM MU NOS. 

In walkine in tl-o t. (d Di'Min, a stianger is much stiuck 
by observini;' so m r.u clrurchos ^\itl|l>ut steeido, lower, or dome, 
the want oF which lenders this mai»nificent cilv oF little corise- 
queiice to the eye al a distance. I was iniicli «ratilie<l with the 
Koval Exchange, which *^lnnds opposite to Pailiainent-strcet 
and .Essex-brid‘:c. Jt is nearlv a sf|u:irc, with tinec fioiits of 
J^oriland-stone ni iIk' Corliithian /nd**r, surmounted by a dome 
in the centre of tlso building. The principal trout lias a range 
of six colinniis with corn spondcnt pilasters and entablature, 
which support a richly decorated |it*diiiK*ni; and, in the same 
range, are two pilasteis on each side. A sjmcious ihglit oF steps 
ascends to the fiont, in whicli, between the columns, are three 
entrances, with elegant iron gates fastened to Ionic pila^tt is. 
Over the gates arc tliice windows winch liiiht tic coiFt e-ioom, 
and on each sale are two otheas very Imnd^oincly dccmaic-i. lie 
insifle is singularly elegant. The dome is suppoiled iw twi'lve 
composite fluted coiuinns, the entablature over wim li i.s very 
beautiful. The ceiling oF llie dome is eud)c!Iislu‘d willi stucco 
oniameuts in the mosaic tasU'. Jietvveen two ot the columns is 
a bronze statue of his present Majesty, said to have cost 700 
guineas; its size and situaiiop are imt la\ourable to it. livery 
vi'^iblt* palt oi' tlie iieddc ol tins linildmg is oi Eoitland-stone. 
Tl ierc ai'r .several nol)le apartmcMils ah(.>ve, wldcli I now regret 1 
did not visit; For this ediHce, althoc..di too small lor the emn- 
I'ortable accommodaliou oF its isabcaiuilul >j>eciincn 

of the arcliiteclura! taste of tl i cannUry, 

This liuilding was designed hv Air. Co^dev, cnnmcnced lu 
the year 1709 dining tl.c v(cero\;['!y ol Loukiownsend, opened 
in the beginning of llicjcar \77^K imd cost aboiiL wliich 

sum was raised by lotteries, under die .spuUi d and able nianage- 
meut of the merchants anu hankLi'- of Dublm, tv> whose iuuna- 
nit\, z<*al, and immificeiice, ihv < ity is indebted for many ot licr 
public buildings, v\liich w'oidu do iionour to the ta^'leand feelings 
‘of anv r'ouuirv. Having thu'^ spok^'ii o* the construction ot ihis 
building, it is but just that 1 ^louiJ make one coimncut u()t)a 
the singular sltualiim, m»t oidy ol this elegant pile, hut almost 
of cveiy other pulilic bndihng lil cimseijueuce in Dublin. Some 
of them project obiiqinK Uoiij tlie street t)t wliudi they form a 
part of the sale; yet, f-uau-** it may appear, the effect is not 
impleasaiit: the acre.-- to oiluas is very InuJ and iiicoavcnicut; 
4 i 2 d ihtic are some which, li tlicv u imiuale u itreet, or the view 
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of one, present only tliree parts of their front to it: the latter 
is nearly the case with the Ko>al Jixehange; however, this coy 
appearance is not without its comfort; for a foot-passenger is 
not obliged to contend with the nmd of the middle of the streets, 
and to nm (he hazard of having liis brains knocked out by the 
pole of a carriage, to obtain a full view of the building : by, 
walking quietly and cleanly on the pavement, he will be able to 
command the centre; aucl, for this [v.irposc, the closi r he )ncsso» 
himself against t!io side of the strc'ct, and the nearer lie advances 
towards the building, by so mndi (ho better will liis eye be gra- 
tilled; many of the sticets an; out of the line with those which 
form their continuation. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. PATRICKS. 

Genius, \ahich consecn^es wlialever it touclies, induced me 
to pay an r'arly visit to St. Patrick’s Abbey, the depositary of 
the ashes of Swift: this venciable pile stands in on<'of the most 
squalid and lihhy parts of the town, called tiu* Poddle. The 
citluahal, in rainy seasons, is frequently laid twelve fc<:t wmler 
w ater, and part of the inside is supported bv props and st aftold- 
ing. It was built in 1 IfjO, upon the .^citc of an anruent tnuochial 
church, said to have been ereeUal by St. I^itnck. 7dierc*is 
only one choir, wliich sings at St PalncL's, Ciiu^t's <dmrrh, and 
the College chapel. It is a remarkahiy fine on(% and cfjnsi^'ts of 
nine .singers, the piineipal of whom are Sir John Sitvensoii, 
well known for his line musical genius and exquisite composilion, 
and Mr. Sprav. Thtdr labours are a little sevi re: they sing at 
tin* l^/ollege at tt ii oVloek ev<‘fv Sunday; from (lienc(‘they re|)air 
TO eiiureh at half paM tdeven; afterwards, at three o’clock 

in the :illernru)n. llu^y singalSt. Patrick’s^ and repair to Clirist3 
ciiuicli autiin «U six. 


snoi*KKi;rio;s. 

Many wealfhv people in JJublhi owe iheir present flourishing 
condition (o tlielr ancestors having been benefited by Dean Swift’s 


snoVKEr iM-US. 

• • . rt • t • 

Swift’s 

c'hiirit:il>i(' biiiik, who out of iIk; lirst live liuodrctl poumls he 
could call his own, acvommoflated poor tnidcsmi'ii with small 
sums from live to ten pouiuls, to ho repaid weekly at twu> or four 
shiliiii'^s without interest. 

'I’lie deaiiry so eeldnated for the losideiice of Swift has been 
pulled down, :iu<l aiiodier ereetid upon its scite; and t!ie palare 
of the ,Vi(,ld»i.shop <d' Diddlii is eoiiveiled into barracks. Hoth 
these houses an; si'iiated in a elose iiei^ldiotirhoofl, with a col¬ 
lection of moil'nmd, r.ig.s, and wi< tehediuss; than London can 
c.sliibit ill its most miserable (juarters. 
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THE ELAC'K-UOCK, AND BAY OF DUBMN. 

From the Poddlc I waded lo my hotel. T mounted a jingle 
at the great jingle-stand, at the corner of Bagot-street; and, 
after passing several beautiful villas, I reached a town called the 
Black'vock, about four miles from Diibiin: tliis town, like' 
Richmond with respect to London, is the great summer Sunday 
attraction of the lower class of the good citizens of Dublin. 

Tlie proximity of this great capital to the sea gives it an envia¬ 
ble iudvantage in point of salubrity, as well as beauty. Whilst 
the inhabitants of most of llie capitals arc obliged, if health re¬ 
quire a marine visit, to fiavel to a considerable distance, with 
mucli inconvcnidicc lo tluar busizi; *;s or pursuits, the Dubli*! 
people ran, in their own shops, inhale tlic sea-bree ze, and have 
it in their power, l)y lising a little earlier u, tlie morning, to 
bathe in the wdlhout any disarrangemcnl of their occupations 
in life. 


MARTELtO TOWERS, &C. 

Before I approacheil the 1 {luck-rock, which lil^s to the south 
of the city, the bay of Dublin su])crbly opened lo the view; it 
was a vast expanse of w ater, blue and placi(j as a inirror, rippling 
only as its flow jiicroased upon the sliores; and, at a distance, 
melting into the cloudless sky which it lefleeted. The sails of 
vessels, family discernible, alone dnueted the e>e to llie tender 
line of its hori/t)ii. in frojit, ihe hill of llowlh rc-appeaied 
in all its inajesl\, the craggy sides of w hich ilie softening hand 
of distance seemed to have covered, as it were, with a russet 
robe; whilst, at the end of a I<nig white line, projecting far into 
the sea, the Light-house rcise, and icsemblcd a flgnrc of white 
marble rising out of the orean; a more beautiful scene the eye 
never reposed uj»on. At low water, the sands along tlic Black- 
rock, which are very compart, afford u sea-side ride for siwi ral 
miles. Upon the sides of this coast is a long chain of equidis¬ 
tant mnrlello lowers, which, if they liave been eonstnictud to 
embellish the exrpiisite scciu ry by vvliieb they an^ surrounded, 
the object of building theiii has been successful; and the libe¬ 
rality of the late administration cannot be too iniicb connmnided 
for having raised so many decorations of picUuesquo beauty at 
the cost of several thousands of pounds, to gratify the eves of 
the passengers of every packet sailing in and out of the hav, at 
a peri(jd when the piuspeiity of the country is so forcibly illus¬ 
trated by the trifling amount of its debt. 1 believe it would re¬ 
quire the inflamed imagination of the liero of Cervantes, to dis¬ 
cover one possible militaiy advantage which they possess, placed 
MS they arc at such a dislunfu^, on account of the shallowness of 
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tlic bay, from the possibility of annoying a liostile vessel.—As 
it happened in tliis iieighbuiirbood, I may here mention alittle 
occurrence, which illustrates the habits of the lower orders of 
the people. At a house udierel was, the cooH bad, f^r spipc 
time past, relieved the exertiotis of culinary toil I:ty eppipus 
libations of that liqueur, so dear to the common Irish, copi- 
monly called whiskey, or the craturethis indulgence gfiev • 
ously disordered the arrangements of the kitchen. A servicp 
of twenty-four years, in a family too gentle to punish a frailty 
with severity, pleaded stiongly for the offender; and, iiistcnd 
of being dismissed, she was sent to the lodge, under the care of 
the gate-keeper, until she had recovered her sobriety. Upon ap 
appearance of penitence, her master sent her to her priest (for 
she was a Roman Catholic), who, at the next confession, grant¬ 
ed her absolution, upon condition that she would abstain from 
whiskey for one whole year. 

The Black-rock and its neighbourhood are filled with tlip 
most, elegant country-houses, gardens, and plantations, morp 
numerous, and far more beautiful and picturesque than the vilips 
of Clapham-common, to which it may in some respects be cona- 
pared, and the inhabitants are very elegant and sociable. Thp 
land is very rich and valuable, and lets from ten to twenty-five 
pounds an acre. Near the Black-rock, in Still-organ park, is 
a noble obelisk, upwards of one hundred feet high, supported 
by a rustic basement, having a double staircase on each side, 
leading to a platform which surrounds the structure. It ^}'asu 
erected in the year 1739 by Lord Carysfort, for the purpose of 
affording employment and support to the neighbouring poor in 
a very severe winter. Thd view from it is superb; apd its his¬ 
tory, which is traditionary only (for, with the characteristic of 
true charity, it has uo.iii8cription to tell the name of its bounti¬ 
ful founder), excites in the mind of a stranger an impression, high¬ 
ly favourable to the beneficent spirit of the Irish nation. Ip 
other places in Ireland, I have seen similar monuments, which 
have been raised from the same benevolent motive. 

IRISH DRAWING-ROOMS. 

In the neighbourhood of the Black-rock, apd in Qther parts 
of Ireland, I saw a taste in building ^splayed, which is rarely 
exhibited in England. The drawing-room frequently opens 
through a large arch, elegantly festooped with euwpery, into q 
green-house, or rather another room of glass, which is filled 
with rare plants and beautiful flowers, tastefully antmged, round 
which arc walks finely gravelled, and at niglit the whole is light-. 
ed up by patent reflectors, and has a singularly beautiful ap||>eai: 
ance. 

CARR.^ 
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NEWRATK or DUBT.IN. 

Upon my return to town, I visited the new gaol called New¬ 
gate, which is not shewn without a special order or letter from a 
magistrate. This building is erected on the north side of the 
city, the foundation-stone of which was laid by Lord Annaly, 
lord chief justice of the Court of King’s Bench, on the 2Hth 
October, 1773, and the whole was designed and built by Mrl 
Cooley, and cost about sixteen thousand pounds. It is a large 
quadrangular buildings extending 170 feet in front, and about 
the same in depth : the sides are of lime-stone, and the front of 
mountain-stone rusticateef, and at each external angle is a round 
tower. On the left side of the entrance is the ^^uard-room, and 
to the right are the gaoler’s apartments. A little beyond the 
gate-way is a door that leads'to the press-yards; one of them, 
on the left hand, is for the men, from which there is a passage to 
the apartment in the east front, for those who turn evidence for 
the crown, and adjoining is a large room for the transjiorts. 'J’he 
cells are in the felons’ squares, communicating with the press- 
yards. There are twelve cells on each floor, with a staircase to 
each side. Before the cells is a gallery, teruiinntcd by the pri¬ 
vies. In the prisoners* yards are two connnon halls, where tliey 
are allowed to walk, and to have fires in the winter. I’he con¬ 
demned cells are below the east front. Water is conveyed to 
the different cells by an engine, from a cistern in tlie centre of 
the south side: and on each side of the cistern is the infirmary, 
in which, as in every other part of the building, the sexes are 
separated. Over the entrance is the chapel, which communi¬ 
cates with the " Gallow’s-room,^^ in which is a wdiid!:ibs and 
machinery for raising or depressing the bodies of criminals when 
they are executed, which aw ful ceremony takes place on the 
outside of a grated window, even with the floor, ni the centre 
of the front of the building, which opens upon a grating or 
platform of iron bars, projecting over the street, having a railing 
about breast-high ; about nine feet above this platform is a long 
cross-bar of iron resting upon two projecting bars; over the 
centre of the cross-bar t'le axe of the law is representi li in iron, 
and below it two pullies are fixed, through eacli of which a cord 
rtins from the windlass upon pullies, and w hich cord is i'astened 
to the fatal halter: upon a signal given, the excciuioner pulls a 
lever, detaches the bolt of the grating or platform upon 

wbi^^lhe malefactor stands, who, up >n its falling down upon 
its lultges, becomes suspended with a sudden jerk, which fre¬ 
quently shortens the agoincs of death. Upon this machine only 
4\\o criminals can be executed at the same time. As long as a 
• Utode of putting capital offenders to death, so cruel and pr<#- 
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crastinating as that of hanging, is resorted to, the construction 
of the fatal apparatus in tlie gaols in Dublin, and other paru 
of Ireland, appears to be the best for that purpose. 

The prisoners in the Newgate of Dublin were comparatively 
few, and I did not see one of them on the felon side in irons; a 
circumstance which must be thought highly creditable to the 
humanity of those who have the superintendence of the prison 

DUBLIN CASTLE. 

I was somewhat disappointed in viewing the Castle, the town 
palace of the viceroy, and his court. This building was com¬ 
menced in the year 1205, and finished in 1213, under the aus¬ 
pices of Henry de Londre^, Archbishop of Dublin and Lord 
Justice of Ireland: it afterwards went to decay, and the chief 
goviirnors were obliged to keep their court at St. Sepulchre’s, 
Kilmaiuliam, and St. Thomas’s Abbey. History says that in 
the reign of John it was a place of considerable strength, moat¬ 
ed and flanked with towers. It was not used for the viceroy’s 
palace till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The upper castle- 
yard, the j)riucipal part of the building, where the viceregal 
apartments are, is an oblong square, and much resembles, in 
gloom and unroyal-like appearance, the palace of St. James’s. 
In the southcin range is a neat edifice, called the Bedford Tower, 
having a front decorated with a small arcade of three arches, 
surmounted by an octagon steeple, widi a cupola. This.tower 
fronts the viceroy’s apartments, and is connected with the build¬ 
ing on each side by two gates, upon which are two handsome 
statues of Justice and Fortitude. These statues are worthy of 
notice, more on account of their rarity, than their superior ex¬ 
cellence ; for Dublin is certainly very defective in statuary. Bir¬ 
mingham 'lower, at thp western extremity of the Castle, re¬ 
mained until the year 1775, w'hen it was taken down, and re¬ 
built in 1777, and is now called Harcourt Tower. It was 
formerly a state prison; at present the ancient records of Ireland 
are kept in it. The keeper of these archives in the viceroyally 
of the Earl of Wharton was his secretary, the celebrated Ad¬ 
dison, for whom the salary of the office was raised from lOl. 
to 500l. per annum. I did not see any thing worthy of much 
admiration in the viceregal apartments. The council-chamber 
is a good-sized room, but little embellished; and the throne is 
not so shabby as some of those seats of majesty to be seen in 
the palaces in England. St. Patrick’s Hall is a noble room, 
and its ceiling has been lately painted with appropriate allegorical 
subjects by an ingenious artist named Waldre. The parliament 
and courts of justice were formerly held in the Castle till the 
rebellion of Kill, and from thence to the liestoration. In the 
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building containing the grand entrance to the Castle, are the 
apartmtenta of the master Gf the ceremonies, and other officers 
of state. 

It was at the gate of the Castle over which the statue of 
Justice appears, during the tumults in Thomas-street in the year 
1803, that the amiable daughter of the upright and enlightened 
Lord Kilwarden presented herself to the guard stationed there, 
half distracted with the horror of having seen her father and 
cousin, the reverend Mr. Wolfe, tort from their carriage by a 
set of desperadoes, and mortally pierced by her side with pikes. 
For some time the soldier on duty, observiig her without shoes, 
covered with mud, her frenzied eye and fauheriug voice, regarded 
her 4is a maniac. It was the first information of tliis insurrec¬ 
tional movement M’hich the government received, or having re¬ 
ceived, regarded. In the lower Castle-yard are the treasury 
and other offices, smd near them are buildings for keeping mili¬ 
tary stores, and an arsenal and armory for 40,000 men. 

The style of living of the viceroy combines ease with ma¬ 
jesty. His levees arc entirely governed by Ins will and pleasure. 
He has generally one morning levee in the week, at which the 
viceroy, and those who have the honour of being introduced 
to him, appear in morning dresses. Upon state occasions he 
moves tvith body guards, and is attended by his pages, aide-de¬ 
camps, and officers of his household. His principal place of 
residence is in tlie Pha;ni.\-park, distant about one mile and a 
half from Dublin. 


TTIE BRIDGES IN DUBLIN. 

After quitting the Castle, as the day proved very fine, I 
mounted a jingle, and took an airing on the circular road which 
surrounds the city, and has been made on the suite of the old 
Danish -wall, formerly erected for the protection of the capital: 
the view almost evtiry where on this superb road is delightful, 
and M'ell worthy of a stmnger’s early attention. The bridges 
which cross the river Liffey at Dublin, of which there are seven, 
are very ’handsome; as thiiy very soon attracted my notice, it 
may be as well to describe them all here. The most beautiful 
is Sarah’.s bridge. So Called from Sarah, “Countess of Westmore¬ 
land, whp^Ou the 22d June, 179^, laid its foundation-stone; it 
stands the Phoenix-park, at the western end of the city, 
has dii^’arch, extend.- 360 feet, and is 38 feet broad: the arch 
i».jKimipsis, whose span measures 104 feet, which is 12 feet 
’than the Rialto at Venice: the key-stone is 22 fefet aboVe 
•water mark; and its breadth on tlm top within ffie parapets 
tbs 38 feet, including two flagged foot-wkys of six feet 
-fide. Near this bridge stood island-bridge, built by 
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Qiieen Elieabetb in 1577 J ai^l hence Sftrah bridge is called by * 
'Seme of tfic inhabitants Island-bridge. Barmck-bri%e, for¬ 
merly called Uloody-bridge, was binit in !()71, being originally 
constructed of wood; four “persons lost their lives in endeavour-- 
ing to |)ttliitdown: it is not worthy of farther notice. Queen’s- 
bridge stonds upon tlie sdte of Arran-bridge, and was irni-shed 
in 1768. It has three arches, is 140 feet in length, with ilag- 
ged foot-passages, stone balustrades, and ornamental decorations, 
in a style of considerable taste; the whole was executed under 
the inspection of General Vallancey. I’he old bridge is a crazy, 
■dirty, wretched pile of antiquity, and w'as n-built in 1428; the 
sooner it shares the fate of its former hoary brother, called 
Ormond-bridgc, which fell before the floods of December 
1803, the better. Essex-bridge is veiy beautiful; it was com¬ 
menced in 1753, under the direction of Mr. George Semple: 
it is Wcstminster-bridge in min'ralure, which, Hjmn a reduced 
scale, it resembles in every stone. * The spans of the middle 
ouhes are to each other as three to ti\e ; t^ieir length as one to 
four. 

Carllsle-bridge stands in a noble situation, and concentrates 
in one view the lincsl parts of Dublin; it has thiee arches, the 
ceiUieis 48 feet wide* the lenglli of the wliole is 150 feet, and 
its breadth between the balustiades CfO feet, which is wider by 
10 feet than VVestmiiister-bridgc. The appjoach to it on either 
side is gradual. The arches ate extKruted w'ith blight mountain- 
granite, and the cornice balustrade at top, with part of the piers, 
are composed of Portland-stone, and torm a contrast by their 
different tints. The structure is a noble one, and the whole was 
designed and executed by Mr. Gandon, to w hose taste and genius 
the city is much indebted. I’he higlil}-mciited celcbiity of this 
gentleman induces me, with great deference, to observe, that 1 
think this bridge would be improved by the removal of the four 
obelisks, which are placed at each end of the sides as ornaments. 
From this bridge the passenger has a fine view of the shipping 
and Custom-house; and from its south, the portico of the House 
of Lords and the College picsent a magnificent appearance, and 
lesemble the siipcib aicbitectiiral view at the entrance of the 
Lindeu-waik in the beautiful city of Berlin, looking towards the 
opera-itousc. ^ 

The river is seldom enlivened by the appearance of boats ; 
there is a feriy-boat which plies near the ruins of Oi raond-bridge. 
It is in contemplation, 1 am infoi nied, to embank the sides of 
the river, through the city, with granite; should this Ite accom- 

J dished, it will be a beautiful improvement, and m-ay perhaps 
ead to the river being fiequentcd by pleasure-boats. 

The largest squaie in Dublin is St. Slepheu’s-green, which 
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is nearly an English mile in circumference. It is a fine meadow^ 
walled and planted with a double row of trees^ but is disfigured^ 
by a dirty ditch formed on every side, the receptacle of dead 
cats and dogs. In the centre is an equestrian statue of George 
tlie Second, by Van Nort. The houses on each side are most 
of them very noble buildings; their want of uniformity, owing 
to the vast space of the area, is not objectionable. If this 
square were handsomely railed round and planted, and the ditch 
filled up, it would be one of the most magnificent in Europe. 

Mr. Carr cotitinues at some length to describe the hospitals 
and other subordinate public buildings: his account will be found 
interesting by the future tourist in Ir<dand. On the subject of 
posting he observes, that the regulations are nearly as good as 
in England, far better than on the continent; and declares that 
the well known caricature published in Loudon, to represent 
Irish posting, has no foundation in fact. 

The laws of posting in Ireland require that one shilling shall 
be paid if one or two persons engage a chaise; but if three, 
then eighteen-pence per Irish mile. Eleven Irish miles are equal 
to fourteen English. A hic/ci^ mile means a long one ; for the 
Irish miles vary not a little: why so called I could not learn. 

Now, Pat! mind you dri\e the gentlemen heaiiiifii/,” were 
the farewel words of the waiter at our hold, upon which Pat 
drove us fuiiously over tlie stones; whilst lire iron steps within, 
but not fasteried, kept dancing all the way to a clatter which 
rendered our tongues useless, and our cars burtheusomc, until 
we had passed the barrier, which was raised, with many others, 
at the entrance of the city during the rebellion. Soon after 
which, we saw a beautiful country, and one of the finest broad 
and level roads J ever travelled upon. Our first stage was to 
Bray. Our route lay through line plantations, embeliished with 
elegant houses, and iielils ami meadows, iu which every symptom 
of good husbandly appeared. 

We passed througli Diindrum, a very pretty village about three 
miles and a half from Dublin. Near the fonr-inile stone is 
Moreen, a very picturesque situation: it is remarkable for 2 
desperate battle which was fought some centuries since by two 
neighbouring familirs, who, having satiated their revenge, very 
piously erected'a church in the valley where the battle was fought; 
but whether in expiation of their infuriated rage, or to perpetuate 
the history of it, ancient story does not tell. Not far from Mo¬ 
reen, is the castle and church of Kilgobbiii. The frequent re¬ 
currence of names of places beginning with ki/l, is not a little 
^l^nning to a stranger in Ireland, more especially if he be under 
ihe influjcucu of tlioso stupid prejudices which have becu excited 
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against that country. I have just enumerated, in my memory, 
no less than forty-nine of those kill places. 

THE SCALP. 

The first grand and extraordinary object which me met with 
was a chasm which some vast convulsion of nature seemed to 
have formed, by having forced its way through a mighty moun¬ 
tain, and divided it into elevated ridges of detached grey rock 
and massy stones, which, projecting in a variety of forms, looked 
ready to roll down, with ruin and havoc in their train, into the 
valley below, througli which the road turned. This wonderful 
aperture is called the Scalp. Ketween its craggy slopes, a con¬ 
trasted level country, well cultivated, gradually swelling at a 
distance, and closed by the mountains called the Sngar-loaves, 
pushing their dusky tops into the skies, presented an interesting 
and very singular view. 

As we descended to the beautiful village of Inniskerry, on 
one side the eye reposed upon rich meadows; on the other, a 
slope of trees presented a compact shade. Before us, as the 
road, enlivened by passing peasants, turned over a picturesque 
bridge, a neat farm-house presented itself; and a village-school, 
standing in the bottom of the valley, just peeped with its upper 
windows above the level: whilst a hill, lightly clothed with young 
wood, extended a rich screen bchitid. Expressions of delight 
burst at the same moment from both of us: it was Auburn, in 
all its jrristine loveliness. 

As we wished to walk through the Dargle, we alighted from 
our chaise near a beautiful cottage upon the domains of Lord 
Viscount Powerscourt, and ordered our driver to go to the 
principal entrance of the Dargle, about two miles distant. We 
had scarcely measured one hundred feet from the cottage, before, 
ns wc stood upon an eminence, a new world of rural beauty 
opened upon us, of rich vallies and moimtains covered with 
wood, melting into air; v^hilsl below a serpentine river glistened 
in the sun, until it lost itself in the Dargle, wliitlier w'e followed 
its course. The Dargle is a deep glen, or nan ow valley, of 
about a mile in length : at the entrance where w'e approached 
it, opposite to us a beautiful little pleasure-cottage peeped over 
tire ridge of one of the hills which form the green-breasted sides 
of this glen; it was just discernible in a little plantation which 
crowned the precipice upon which it stood: this elegant and 
romantic little summer retreat w'as raised after the tasteful design- 
of Mis. Grattan, the lady of the illustrious member of that 
name, to whom it belongs. As we descended by the paths 
which have been cut through the woods, new beauties opened 
upon US. The hill; ou the sides of which we stood, and ita 
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opposite neighbour, were covered with trees, priuciimlly yonng 
oak, projecting with luxuriant foliage frotn masses of rock half 
green with moss. Here, concealed by over-arching leaves, tlie 
river, like fretful man in his progress through this unequal world, 
was scarcely heard to ripple; there it flashed before the eye again, 
as if in anger at its concealment, rolled impetuously Qver its 
rocky bed, and roared down a craggy declivity; a little further, 
having recovered its calmness, it seemed to settle for a while, 
resembling, in sullen silence and placidity, a dark mirror; then, 
never destined to long tranquillity, it proceeded, and was again 
lost in arches of foliage, under which it nuirmured and died 
upon the ear. 

It was in this spot, under the green roof of native Oaks start¬ 
ing from their rocky beds, sequestered front the theatre of that 
world upon which he afterwards sustained so distinguished a 
character, that Grattan, wheti a very young man, addressed the 
tumultuous waters as his auditory, and schooled himself, like 
Demosthenes, in that eloquence which was destined to elevate- 
the glory of Ireland with hisp own. 

We lingered fpr some time in a rustic temple, whose back 
and seats were fornred of intertwisted branches, softened by 
moss, and whose arches opened upon one of the most favoured 
spots of the Dargle: it seemed to be suspended, like an aero¬ 
nautic car, from some vast impending oaks which spread far over 
it an umbrella of leaves. 

We ascended-the liover’s-leap, a vast liigh grey rock, whose 
base is concealed by sloping treds; it rises higher than any other 
object, and commands a very extensive view of this verdant sce¬ 
nery, which travellers, who have visited Italy, pronounce to be 
equal to any spot in that benign climate. 

We quilled this scene with mingled emotions of delight and 
regret, and entering our chaise at the principal gate, proceeded 
through a rich and romantic country to the 

TOWN OF BRAY. * 

This town, which is near the sea, has a very neat and respect¬ 
able appearance: it is about eleven miles from Dublin, and 
stands on the verge of the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, 
which, as well as the town, are divided by a river abounding with 
excellent trout. This nlace has two annual fairs, at which black 
eattle and sheep, and large quantities of frieze and flannel, are 
sold; and is much resorted to during the seasons for drinking 
goats-whey and sea-faathUig. It has a church, a Roman Catlioiic 
Chapel, good barracks, several lodging houses, and, in its neigh- 
..botiHiood, are several elegant country seats, lire post-cliaises 
ijvhich belong to the priripal inn here, are the best in Ireland.* and 
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;irc inscribed, in great letters, Midi tlie word Quiiibray/^ 
wliich I ihouglit was tlu’inline of the owner; but, upon enquiry, 
/ found that he was only entitled to the first liulfj 4 nd that 
other liaifof the word belonged to the town. 

Here we took a fresh cliaiso, and jiroi'eciltd to Xewrv bridge, 
where we found an old, but very comfortable inn. Uur llsb, 
moat, wine, beds, and waiters, all were good. Tbis sj)Ot wo 
inadeonr head-quarters, and strongly recommend them to every 
future Wicklow wandorei. I'he first place ue visited was 
IJosanna, die seat of iVlrs, I'ighe: liio IioujC appears tube a 
coil)forliible brick mansion; the grounds, abounding with the 
most beautiful arbutuses, buHv, and ush-tiees, are perfectly 
Arcadian. 


bVom Jinsanna wv pjoceeded to Glenniore castle, through 
the most ricli and romantic country. The ca^lle, the scat of 
I'Vancis Syngri, Esq. has not yet received the hoary tints of time; 
some of Its balllenuMits were constructing at flie time of my 
visit; but when it is completed, and well coloured by the 
elements, it will be a line object. At a little distance it seems 
to impend over a vast abrupt prccipicf*, from which it com¬ 
mands a supeib view of llu^ cimntiy, and the entrance of the 
celebrated Di vil’s glen, into whicli we desj:eudtd liuough 
well-planted shrubbery. 


TIIK devil’s GLEK 

Is a Valiev, l!ic boUoin and sides of which are composed of 
rocks: ou<^ side w as till lately covered wltli trees, principally oak; 
the other was :dw a\s much denuded, which must have afforded 4 
Jjiie <’ontia.sl. At the further end, the river Vartrey, after violent 
rains, falls with astonishing fuiy from a height of )00 feet, antj 
runs tlnougb the glen among.st the rocks that compose its bol- 
lom. During the rebellion, these unfrequented depths frequently 
aft'ordiHl shelter and concealment to its routed followers. (Jroiips 
of such iigures must have augmented the gloomy grandeur of the 
Bcx'iie, and rendered it u subject worthy of the peucil of fa SaU 
vator. 

it was here, and in the neighbouring mountains, that Dwyer^ 
a rebel chieftain, as celebrated as three-fingered Jack, contrived 
to elude the hot and persevering pursuit of justice for a period 
almost unexampled. Although the virtue of singular iucorrup- 
, tibility was displayed in a bad cause, yet it loses nothing of its 
intrinsic value on tligt account The remunerafion offered by 
the government for the discovery of this daring chief, who SQ 
long hovered near the capital ^fter his followers liad been routed 
and reduced, was very great, and presented a temptation tq 
betray, which in anothei? country^ would scarcely lave bwR 
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rrsisU'd; hut Avlirrevcr this ardi-mlhaii avowrrl himst lr, md 
claimed llir proU 'lion of hospitality, Ins person \'as held Aacred; 
and, ill the midst of rat^s and pciuny, a hribi*, winch would 
Jiave secured iudt'^cndoucc I * ih * l)etra)er, was rejected ith scoi u. 

JIAGNANIMITY OF A FEASANT. 

The following aiuedole will )>ro\e that mrr^naniinily is 
an iinnale of uu Irisl* ealnn Dinin;; liu^ marc h of :< h uoumiI, 
ihe Tlonourabh' Captain P—win* liud the c oimuand o* die 
artillery l)a; 4 y;ai‘'e, ohserviiiL;* diat (.ac of t!ie peasants, whose ear 
imd horse had been pressed lor the ri'j^imenu did not dii\e as last 
as he ought, we nt uj> to him aiid slinelvlnni: the poor fellow 
shrugged up his slioulders, and oh 'nvecl, there was no ocia^ioii 
fora blow, and iniiiicdiately cjuickcaieci dif' pace of Ins animal. 
Some tiinci afterwards, the aililleiy oihcti havnii* been out 
shooting all tlie morning, entered a cabin for the |)iirpose of 
resting himself, nliere lu‘ hunid the v(t\ peasmt whom he had 
struck, at dinner widi ids wife and famil\ ; the man, who was 
very large* and powcifully made, and wlnr^e ahodii wa^solitaiy, 
inlglit have taken fatal levengc* U'ponlhe oftieer; instead of winch, 
inmicdiately lecognizing him, lie chose tlu'best peUatta* out of 
his bowl, and pieseuhna it to his guest, said, Tlu*re, >our 
honour, oblige me by ta^ini? ajiotalcte, and 1 lutpe It is a good 
one; but viushonid not hin*-si.nek me a b'ow oii.nd (o bc'ar.'’ 

All Iridi ciddn, in gcsieia!, is like a little ante diln\ian ark; 
for husband, wife, and einluicn, cow and calf, pig^, pmdU), 
dog, and freriiu iitly cat, icpose under the .same rout m pc'^ut 
amity. A wlimisical calcniation somelime sineeuscerlamevl, that 
in t)7 cabins, there were i’20 lull giow n pigs, and 47 dogs. 
The n n* of a cabin and polat<H' plot in the c.»iml\ of Wicklow 
and neighbomhood, is from one t(» two gniht‘as ; tlie famiiv live* 
iipon potan»t> and Imle r-mdl' Si\ !.')s m lln* wcT'k, and :ii4(’kI 
C/1 an added jvadding," the Saoballf is generally celebrated bv 
bacon and greens, fu iliosc |>arls J founu die poOilors t,> he S.s. 
4d. the baind (t\M:nU stone' li> the l.arrel) aim llirei' epiarts <d 
hullo -.tiilk loi a (lennv. The price* f>f labour was ()!d. per day, 
[..sudhiencv of prewison, which operates so powerfully 
ngaiii.'t ii.ie'i..ig<‘ m Jingland, is not known or eared alxuit in 
Ireland; llicrc the want of an cslablishmcnl never affects the 
brain of tlie cnaniouu'd rustiC- Cove lingers only until he can 
line! out a dry lunik, pick a few sticks, collect some furze and 
fern, knead a little mua wath straw, and raise a hut about six 
feet higi), with a door to let in the light and let out the smoke ; 
these accomplished, the happy pair, united by their priest, enter 
their sylvan ciweJling, and a lapid race of chubby boys and girls. 
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soon proves by what scanty nieaus life can be sustained and im¬ 
parted. 


THE rOTATOE. 

t pon nn a\crage, a man, hiswife, and four rhildren, will cat 
37jbs. of potatoes a day. A whimsical anecdote is related of 
an Iiisli potatoo. An Englishman seeing a number of line florid 
children in a cabin, said to the father ; “ How do your coun¬ 
trymen contrive to have so many line children “ Jh/ Jasifi, 
it iS the potatoCy *SVV,” said lie. 

The mode of planting potatoes is as follows: The potatoe 
IS cut into several pieces, oacli of wliich has an eye : these are 
spread on ridges of about four or five feet wid ', which are 
rovert'd with mould, dug fioin fmrow.s on each side, of about 
hail die breadth of the ridge. When lliey dig out tlie potatoes 
111 auttiinn, tliC) sow the ridge, immediately before digging, wdlh 
bi i(\ and shelter the crop in a pit, piled up so as to form a 
sloping root. Potatoes arc said to be vciy propitious to 
fecuiulily, 

l^m^ as the cabin Is, do not, reader! tliinlv that hospitalitv and 
politeness are not to be foiiiul in it. I'lie powa r of shewing 
lliese (piulities, to be sure, is very slender; but if a slrauger 
enters at (liuner-lime, tlio master of the family seleels the fines! 
potatoe from Ills bowl, and jnesents as a llatteiing proof of 
welcome eourtesy. 

After a da) of high gralifvcation, we returned to New'iy- 
bridge, were vve sal down to a coiijile of delicious fowls, for 
winch, as for poultry of every description, and for its veal, tliH 
county is very famous: we had also Iroub and excellent wine^ 
particulaily port. 

Ill Ireland excellent wine is to be liad in the poorest public 
houses. A friend of mine Iravadling in that eountry, came late 
at night to a little inn, wliich was so wretched that it had not a 
siugh' bed for him or his servant, )et, to his surprise, the ragged 
host p! 0 (I[ic(‘<l him a bottle of vxi-y line claret. 

AI U r a refieshing repose in clean beds, w e rose to renew our 
iam!)les. v\t our bieakfast we had excellent honey and eggs; 
Uh: latter the liisli have certainly tlie merit of liaviug introduced 
to the i']nglish tables. 

Under a cloudless sky, w^e proceeded to Cronroe, about two 
piilcs from Ncvvry, the seat of Isaac Ambrose Eccles, Esq., a 
gentlemen of fortune, of considerable classical acquirements, 
and of llu^ most amiable private character ; fliis gentleman has 
edited three of Shaks|>t‘are’s dramas, nbon a liberal and exten¬ 
sive plan. The great natural curiosity of Cronroe is a vast rock, 
which rise's perpendicular from some beautiful woods behind t\x^ 
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houses, to the top of whicli wo ascended, and enjoyed aft 
exquisite prospect of an extensive, undulating, and highly 
cultivated country, and the sea. One. part of the view was 
enlivened by tlie busy movements of a crowded fair. 

After a display of hospitality, whicli inlreliuid is no novelty, 
Although always charming, we parted with our enlightened host, 
and proceeded to our chaise, whieli waited for iis in the fait. 
Here all was bustle; shoes, stockings, hats, pigs, .sheep, and 
horses, y^i'erc exposed for sale to the liest advantage. It is always 
a source of pleasure to listen to the conversation of the lower 
Jt.sh ; at these places,, wit, dtollerv, or strength of expression, 
is sine to be tire reward of it. " I am very bad, Pat,” said one 
poor fellow, rubbing bis head, to another. “ Ah ^ then may 
God keep yon so, for fear of being worse," was the reply. 

The approach to liathdnim, our next stage, w as very beauti- 
ful: the town has notliiligili ilwoilhv of remark. 

Ill order to view completely the beauties of Avondale, formerly 
the residence of that great patriot tlie late Sir John Parnell, now 
inhabited by Lady Wicklow, we ordered our chaise to a spot a 
few yards out of thehigli road to Arklow, called the Meeting of 
the Waters, and walked through this exquisite demesne, which 
is about a ftiile beyond Ratlidruin : it .stands on tlie banks of the 


river Avoca, or Avonmoie, which signifies, “ the great winding 
stream.” The sloping banks, ctirving with the river, are rlothed 
with a full rich coppice, occasionally ennobled to the view by 
.Scattered oak and ash, of stately growth. The mansion is mo¬ 
dern and haiidsoinc j in front is a heaiitifiil lawn, dotted with 
f lutnp.s of trees gently slo]»ing fmm a hill crowned with fine 
bectli and spruce firs ; there is great vaiiety in the scenery ; the 
t!ch verdure (if meadows or pasture is frequently contrasted with 
grey romautie roeks, of a groat height, covered with old oak, 
the roots of many of which, from their beds, proji'ct one 
hundred feet perpendicular over tiu^ tojrs of others ; whilst the 
gentle current of the river is fVemiently broken into foam and 
• ataract, by opposing rock and shattered granite, half-covered 
with moss. Our \valk exteiidi.d near three Lnglish miles 
through ll-. woods, and eveiy stej) all'orded us st..ie fresh gra¬ 
tification. 


When we [laSsed the gittc that led out of Avomnore, a nevf 
.scene of eneliaiiimetit presi-nted itself at “ the Meeting of the 
VVatersj” and rivetted ns in sileitt admiration. It was a scene of 
yallic.s, whose lofty sides were coveicd w itii the most luxuriant 
foliage, presenting a eomjiaet slojie of leaves through which 
neither brunch nor trunk of tree could be seen. Upon the top 
Ht one of tliese umbrageous uiomitains, a banquetiug-rooui ot 
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towor ;ivosc, the easement of which brightened )*y the sun; 
wlillst below, dimly seen through oventrrbing beech-trees, u 
eonrtutwc of streams mingled with, the rivi;r ujmIci- the blue ^ 
mist of approaching evening. 

0:u' road lay tliroiigh the same exquisite scenery, the effect 
of wliich Was not injured by llui abrupt, appearjuice of two 
mountains of copper-minc which lie nearly opposite to eacli 
other; the savage sterility of these mountains varied by the 
green, red, and yellow stains of their vitriolic streams, which 
scantily dripped uow’n their sides, presented a striking contrast to 
the soft verdure and luxuriant foliage which marked the 
H;nnination of their desolate features. 

By the lime we reaclied i\rkIow', the night had closed in upon 
ns. Our inn was not the most comfortable in the world, but 


toliaable; one side of the lower part <»f it occupied by U 
^hop, io» the sale of groceries, wine, \ihisky, &c. Tlnsuniou 
i>f the ciiaiacters of shop and iim-k(‘i-pi.r, 1 tbuiiil veiy fioquenl 
ill Ireland. Here we got excellent win**. J'he waiter a'isurod 
ns iliat the beds, fur we dined jii a d-Mible-bcfliicu room, were 


w ell aired, aiul added for one geiitleinan slept ;n bolli of them 
last iiigiu.” I thought 1 bad caught a buli for the ilrstlime; but 
upon a moments uriection 1 found that the gentleman, afti'v 
slei-ping in one bed, might have been disposed to try the other, 
and ao it proved. 


M11.1 r A K V n I s A r p o IN r m k s t . 

A slinrt distance Iroin the town, we passed by the spot where 
a very bloody and decisive battle was fought on the *Jtli of Juiie 
against tlic rebels, wiio weic strong, and \vlit> 

wcie routed, with the loss of nu n left dead on tlic field. 

A briet ,account of the paiticulais, ami of u very exlraordiiiary 
character, who shone in all the splendour t»i' high daring, will, 

I am sure, bt; interesting to my readers, as related by llie ileve- " 
rend James (ioidon. Aftei speaking of the arrival at Arklow of 
the Dtnhani fonclblcs, the rebels lieing in great foreu near it, 
he siv^, *' A few hours after, one of those ludicrous incidents 
ocenrivd, which, amid the calamities of war, .serve to exhilarate 
the spirits of military men. 'Two of tlie oHiccrs of this regiment’, 
pa.ssing by the house of Mr. f)'Neile, in Arklow, where (ieiieral 
Needham was quartered, and wberea great bivakfast was prepared 
tor the general and his gnesls, wen* mistaken by a set^aut for 
two of the suite, scud informt'd that breakfast w\is ready for 
them and their a.ssociati s. This inlellii^ence being eoinmuincaled, 
the Uurhain oilicers came iusiuutly in a body, and devoured the 
whole breakfast.’' One of ibeni, (lie writer siatcN, reuiuined 
behind to settle with the drivers of tlu; caniaires in whicli the 
regiuicut had travelled from JJublin, and upon hidi devolved the, 
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unpleasant situation of hearing the complaints of the general 
and his ofticers> vv’ho arrived soon after, and foiiud all their break¬ 
fast vanished. He then proceeds : 

In some hours, more serious objects engaged the attention 
of the troops. The rebels, who, after the defeat of Walpole s 
army on the 4th of June, had wasted their time in burning the tow n 
of Carnew, in trials of prisoners for Orangemen, the plundering 
of houses, and other acts of the like nature, at length collected 
their force at Gorey, and advanced to attack Arklow on the 9th, 
ihe only day in which that post had been prepared for dcfencci 
The number probably ainoiiuted to 27,000, of whom near 5000 
were armed with guns, the rest with pikes, which gave them 
in some points of view the appearance of a moving foresty and 
they were furnished witli three serviceable pieces of artillery. 
The troops posted for the defence of this, at that time, most 
important station, consisted of J,f)(X) men, including yeomen, 
supplementary men, and those of the artillery. The rebels 
attacked the town on all sides, except that which is washed by 
the river. The approach of that column which advanced by the 
sea-shore was so rapid, that the picket-guard of yeomen 
cavalry, stationed in that quarter, was in extreme danger: a 
party of the rebels having entcTed and lirod what is called the 
fishery, a part of tin* town on that side, composed of thatched 
cabins, berore they could clfect their escape, so that they w'erc' 
obliged to gallop through the llanjes, while the main body of 
this rebel column whh at their la'els. So great w'as tlie terror of 
this troop of yeomen, that most of them stopped not their 
flight till tliey had crossed the river, swimming their horses, in' 
great peril of drowning, across that broad stream. The furihcr 
progress of the assailants was prevented by the cljarge of the 
regular cavalry, suppoited by the file of the infantry, Avho had 
been formed for the di'fence of the town, in a line composed of 
three regiments, with tlieir battalion artillery, those of the 
Armago and Cavan militia, and the Durham fencibles. The 
main eflbrt of the rebels, who commenced the attack near four 
o*clock in the evening, was dirr'ted against the station of the 
Durham, whose line extended through the field in front of the 
town to the road leading from Gorey. As the rebels poured 
their fire from the shelter of ditches, so that the opposite fire of 
the soldiery had no effect, Colonel Skerrett, tiie second in com¬ 
mand, to whom IVIajor-gencral Needham, the first in ceJmmand, 
had wisely given discrclioiiarv orders to nmke the best use of his 
abilities an4 professional skill, commanded his men to stand with 
ord«^^d arm^i, their left wmg covered by a breast-work, the 
right ||y a iftatural rising of the ground, until the enemy, leaving' 

should advance to an open attack. This open attack 
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liVas made three times in most formidable force, the assailants 
rnshing within afezo yards of the cazinons mouths; but they were 
received with so close and effective a tire, that they were repulsed 
with great slaughter in every attempt, llie Durham were not 
only exposed to the tire of the enemy’s small arms, but were 
also galled by their cannon. -A piece of these, directed at first 
much too high design€tlly, by a soldier taken prisoner by the rebels, 
of the name of Shepherd, appointed to manage the gun, was 
ofterwnrds levelled so hy Ksmond Kyan, a rebel chief, that it 
broke the carriage of one of the battalion guns, and obliged 
the left ing of the regiment to shift its ground, by advancing 
twenty pa^es, to avoid being enfiladed by the shot. One of 
the balls carried away the whole belly of a soldier, who yet od 
some minutes In that miserable condition, extended on the ground, 
and stretching i'orth his hands to his associates.” The histi>rian 
mertion*^, that General Needham, after riding from post to 
post, exposed to the enemy's fire, at last came to the determination 
that a retreat would he the most prudent measure, in the then 
posture of affairs. The resolution of Colonel Skerrett, on that 
occ asion, saved Arklow, and in the opinion of the writer, the 
kingdom. 


CHURCH.mimt \nt fanatics. 

The reply of the cidonel t<» the general, when addressed 
on the .suhjert <if a reticat, was in words to this effect: We 
cannot hope lur \ictoiy otherwise ihnn by presening our lanks : 
if w’c bicak, all is lost ; and for the spirit which 1 have sllu 
displayed at this .M\fnl crisis by the Dmham regiment, 1 (an 
never bear the idea of its giving ground/' 'I'his magiKuilmous 
answer was decisive ; and the rebels retired in despair, after 
having been repulsed in a most furious assault, in w hich leather 
Michael Murphy, priest of liallycannoo, was killed by a cannon* 
shot, wdlhin thirty yaids of the Durham line, while he was 
leading his people to tiie attack. 

• Another famous fanatic, Fatlier John Murphy, who figured 
away in the rebellion, was also supposed to be bullet-proof. 
This man’s journal is curious ; it was found on the field of battle 
at Arklovv by Lieutenant-Colonel Bainbridge, of the Durham 
fencible infantry, and sent by liirn to General Needham. 

Saturday night. May at 6 A. M., 1798, began the 
republic of Ireland, in Boulavogue, in the county of VVexford, 
barony of Gorcy, and parish of Kilcormick, commanded by the 
Reverend Doctor Murphy, parish-priest of the said parish in 
the aforesaid pari:?h, when all the Protestants of that parish were 
disarmed; and, among the aforesaid, a bigot, named Thoipas 
Bookey, who lost his life by his rashness, 2(>* From ihetice 
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fame, to Ouhrt, a country villaffe adjoining, wli^n the republic 
jittackcd a iniiiisfei s lioiiso for aims, and uas denied of; hud 
siege immediiilely to it, and killed him and all his forces; they 
the same day burned his house, and all the Orangeinen's 
houses in that and all the adjoining paiisJies in that part of the 
coiuitr). I’he same day a part of the army, to the amount of 
104 of infantiy, and two troops of aavalry, attacked tlie 
republic on Oulart-hill, when the military were repulsed with 
the loss of 11‘2 men, and the republic bad four killed, imd then 
went to a hill called Corrigiiyi, w here the repuNIr encamped that 
night, and from thence went to a town tailed Camolin, which 
was taken without resistance; and the same day took another 
town and sate of a bishop, At three in the afternoon, the same 
dav, tliey laid siege to Eniiiscortliy, when they v^ere opposed by 
an anny of 700 incu ; then they were forced to set both ends of 
the town on fire, ami then took the town in the space of one 
hour, and tlicn encamped on a hill near the town, called Vinegar* 
hill. 

“ 1’>RYAN JiuLflER, 

“ Da RBV Murphy, his hand and pen.” 

** Dated this CGtli.”' 

Some of the reliels w ho escaped this bloody conflict by which 
Ireland was saved, in their forcible mode of expressing them¬ 
selves, said, speaking of the slaughter produced by the soldiery 
amongst them ; “ Bj/ Jams, they mozeed ns down by the acre," 

ANF.CnOTR OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

As it is alw.ays a gratifying circumstance to find the military 
in times of trouble, when their services were wanted, uniting 
humanity with duty, 1 cannot restrain the pleasure of inserting 
what Mr. Gordon has said upon a particular instance of this 
union. On the arrival of the Marquis of Huntley, however, 
with his regiment of Scottish Highlanders, in Gorey (near Aik- 
low), the scene was totally altered. To the immortal honour of 
this regiment, its behaviour was such as, if it were miiveisal 
amongst soldiers, w'oiild render a military government amiable. 
To the astonishment of the (until then miserably' harras'cd) 
peasantry, not the smallest trifle, even a drink of buttermilk, 
would any of these Highlanders accept without the payment of 
pt least the full value. General Skerrett, Colonel of the Durham 
fencible infaiitry, who succeeded the generous Marquis in the . 
pommapfl of that post, observed to strict a discipline, that 
nothing more was heard of military depredation.” 

ARKLOW CASTLE. 

l^Ve saw notbit^j particularly worthy of notice at Arklow 
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except the castle, which is ancient and in ruins. The morning 
after our arrival we crossed the bridge, which iTas nineteen 
arches, through which the Avoca flows into the sea, which is 
close adjoining: it was low water, and a number of flsbiiig- 
vessels lay on'the yellow sands. The learned Bishop Pococke, 
who has distinguished himself for his Travels in the East, has 
observed that Arklow, with its sands, steeps, and glens, se^n 
from the promontory, where the prospect has the best effect, 
presents a striking resemblance to the hill of Mount Sion, at 
Jerusalem. 

After a most delightful drive we crossed a bridge, and returned 
to the road over which we had passed the preceding day ; and, 
alighting from our chaise, climbed to the summit of one of the 
copper-mountains, where we saw several hollow squares, like 
baths, partly filled with divisions, in which plates of iron were 
deposited, the vitriolic particles of which are attracted by a stream, 
strongly impregnated with vitriolic water which flows into them, 
and leaves a sediment of copper. At this mine tliere were no 
smelting-houses. I was infoi ined that this mine was not very 
productive, and is very deleterious to the fish fdr six miles in the 
river, which flows in the valley to the sea: indeed, I was informed - 
tlxat a very fine salmon-fishery at Arklow was completely de¬ 
stroyed by the poisonous stream of this mine. 

» • 

GOLD MINE OF WICKLOW. 

As the M’orklng of the once celebrated gold mine, which lies 
at the foot of the mountain Croghan, in this neighbourhood, 
has for some time past been upon the decline, we did not think 
it would repay the trouble of visiting it. The discovery of this 
mine for some time dated the breast of every Irishman: his 
country promised to become another Peru, and the most precious 
treasures below seemed ready to augment the prodigal beneticence 
of nature above. The shepherd left his flock, the husbandmati 
his fleld^ the inaiiufacttirer his loom, thousands deserted their 
homes and occupations, all rural employ was at a pause ; and, 
had not the harvest been previously gathered in at the time of 
the discovery, a famine must have followed: this hurly-burly 
was soon restored to order. A detachment from the army 
arrived, and took possession of the mine in the name of tlie 
Crown. The gold was found in marshy spots, in the bed and 
.by the side of a small stream, in a gravelly stratum, and in the 
clifts of the rock which lie beneath. In the Dublin Society I 
saw an exact cast of a mass of gold which was found in the 
mine, weighing twenty-two ounces avoirdupois : it was discovered 
by eight labourers, before the mine was claimed by the Crown, 
who agreed to share in the search, and sold it for eighty guineas. 
CAKK.] f 
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At Ralhdftim we took firesl) horses and ftroceeded to Glen- 
daloch (or Glentfcilough), or the Seven Churches, about five 
miles off, which haul I not seen, 1 should have deeply regretted. 

'fhe whole scene, soon after we quitted Ratbdrum, became 
altered: one iniglit have supposed that an ocean had separated 
tjlendttloch from Avonmore. We found ourselves surrounded 
by vast mountains covered with brown heath, or more sable 
peat, whose hard and gloomy summits the rays of the sun, 
beginning to be obscured, shone upon without brightening: the 
w’hoie was desolate, gloomy, and sublime. 

Immediately aiter we passed a dark avenue of trees, which 
led to the riiios of a mansion burnt in tlie rebellion: it .stood 
at the foot of a mountain; some of the walls, blackened by 
smoke, remained. The garden was overrun with briars aud 
brambles; not a solitary rose-tree was to be seen, and the 
plautalioo was a ivtldeniess. As we gazed upon the mclauchuiy 
scene, the clouds gathered over our heads: all was silent aud 
mournful. The vast and gloomy glen before us, in the year 
1796, afforded shelter aud concealment, for a short time, to a 
)u>dy of 25,000 rebels imder tlie command of Dwyer and 
Hoult. Ilie ruins which we saw marked the residence of a 
family, which, having excited the vengeance of those miserablo 
and (kluded beings, were obliged to fly for their lives. 

Near diis melancholy monument of insurrectional fury a 
barrack has been erect^, for the purpose of preventing this 
place from again affording protection to rebels. Passing the 
barrack, which is stuccoed white, aud is wholly out of unison 
with die dusky scenery in which it is placed, the dark and lofty 
round tower of Glendatocb, which means die valley of the two 
lakes, just appeared rising from a plain; whilst behind were 
stupendous mountains, h.'ilf-covered with mist and cloud, lliis 
awful spot was formerly an episcopal see, aud a well-inhabited 
city, till about 1214, when it was annexed to the diocese of 
Dublin. Upon its religious edifices falling into decay, it became 
a place of refuge to outlaws and robbers ; and it was not until 
1472, that a |>eaceable and piriect surrender was made of it to 
the Archbishop of Dubliu by friar Dennis White, who had long 
usurped tliat see in opposition to the regal authority. Since that 
period Glendaloch has become a dreary desert. 

Stup^udous mountains laiclose this place on all sides, (‘xrept 
to the.cast. On the .souUi are the inouutaius of Lugdnft’and 
Def^bSiwn, divided only by a small cataract; on the other side 
of a gloomy dark lake, and opposite to Jaigduff, is Keinvderry ; 
between which and Broccagli, on the north side, is a road leading 
from Hollywood to Wickloiv. A cascade called (ilanwla- 
brook descends I'romi hill at llie west end of tlic upper lake. 
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This brook, Glendastn-river, St. KemVkecve, and other 
cataracts, form n Jonctrou in llie valley, called Avonmore, 
which is frequently sivelled by torrents. Tire two bkes in the 
vale are divided from eacli otFier by a rich meadow; thereat of 
tlie soil is nearly steril- Here and there are some scanty 
crops of rye and oats. The names Danybawn, Kemydeny, 
and Kyle, denote that great forests of oaks, and other timber, 
clothed the mountains. There is a group of thorns, of a 
great size, between the cathedral and upper lake, which St. 
Kevin is said to have planted. It is supposed, from what can 
3 low be discovered of the ancient city of Glendaloch, by its 
walls above, and foundations below, the surface of the earth, 
it probably extemicd from the Refeart-cliurcb to the Ivy-chiircb, 
on both sides of the river. The only street now remaining is 
thr road leading from the market-place into the county of Kil¬ 
dare : it is in good preservation, being paved with stones placed 
edgeways, and ten feet in bi'eadth. 

ST. kevin's-keeve. 

A small stream, called St. KevinVkeeve, mns on the north 
side of the Seven CImrebes to Arklow, and, in its courses, 
falls into Glcndahich. In this stream W’eafc and sickly children 
are dipped every Sunday and Thursday before sim-risc, and on 
St. Keviifs day, on the Sd of June. ITie tall brown Round 
1 ower, the ivied churches which occupy a level in the valley, 
the distant sound of cataracts, the stupendous mountains midway 
magiiilied by mist, a few miserable cabins crouching at their base, 
the deep shade upon the valley, are all well calculated to inspire 
the imaginatioii with religiotrs dread and horror. 

Speaking of the tower, Mr. Carr observes, this tower is very 
perfect, and has a very novel and a very noble appearance. 1 
climbed up to the door, which was about ciglit feet high, ibe 
stone steps of which lay iti a pile below, and found the tower com¬ 
pletely hollow to the top within. I remr*rked several apertures, 
in which I should suppose, the beams^ which once supported 
the stairs or ladders, were fastened. The whole fabric appeared 
to have the firmness and durability of rock. 

Of these roudn towers there are fifty in Ireland; but of their 
particular use the learned have very much differed. Some 
consider them ns anchorite pillars; and that one of the monks, 
to increase the pious imputation of his brethren, used always to 
watch and pray in them ; so that the tower acted like a sort of 
upright tube, or speaking-tnunpot, to enable the devotee to hold 
more perfect converhulion with the Deity: others assert, that 
it was a place of penance, or a purgatorial pillaij in which the 
penitent was raised nett^rdiug to Ips, crime ; oi' m, timtitwas 
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^ belfiy, being called in Irish doghahd, Avhicli imports a steeple 
with a boll. As the opinions of antiquarians are so various, a 
plain-minded traveller is more at liberty to exercise bis own 
judgment. All these towers are very near churches, and have 
been or are covered at the top; below which a little way there 
are narrow oblong holes, which evidently must have been con¬ 
structed for the emission of sound: the top of these towers 
is capacious enough to admit of a bell of the size and shape in 
fashion in a distant era. The apertures very visible in the tower 
at Glendaloch, might have supported the principal props of a 
wooden staircase. 

At Ardfert, near Tralle-bay, in the curch-yard of the ca¬ 
thedral there, ,a round tower I'ornioily stood, which although 
apparently very firm, fell down some years since; and what 
is very remarkable, all the stones fell inside, aim formed a pile 
on the site of the tower. 

To this hour, concludes Mr. Carr, in such high sanctity la 
this place held, that every year, on the 3d of June, great 
numbers of persons flock to tlic Seven Churches to celebrate the 
festival of Saint Kevin. 

\ 

PUPEKSTITIOUS VENERATION. 

The veneration cntoi tained by tlie peasantry, not only here but 
jQ every part of Ireland, for the ruins of castles, monasteries, 
and chapels, is so great, that scarred) any inducement can satisfy 
the conscience of an liish labourer to mutilate their remains, 
even where they are neither useful nor onianiental. This amiable 
weakness has been singularly protective to tlie remains of antiquity 
in Ireland, where, from this reason, there arc more of these 
venerable ruins than perhaps in any other country of llic same 
extent in Europe. In the comity of Tipperary alone, there are 
more than two hundred ruins iw fine preservation, 

Mr. Carr here inO'oduccs a copious extract from Dr. Lcd- 
wick's remarks on the antiquities of Ireland, but whicli in our 
analysis we shall pass over: itrclato to the religious prejudices 
©f the inhabitants towards their ancient edifices. 

On arriving at Lugula, the shooting box of P. Latouclic, 
Esq. Mr. Carr makes the following observations on the social 
disposition of peasants. 

Iq different parts of this tour, we found the peasants very civil 
%and social. If they saw me making a sketch, with an intelligent 
look, and a smile on their countenance, which prevented their 
approach from, being thought either vulgar or impertinent, they 
would gently move round me, and examine my drawings at 
other times they would ask what a clock it was, for the blended 
gratification of saying something and seeing a watch ; and in the 
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road I have seen many a little urchin, who was carrying a part^el 
or letter as a gassoon, keeping up with the chaise for a considerable 
distance, without ever presuming to get behind, solely for the 
sake of being in society. These little fellows will frequently 
carry letters to a distance of forty or fifty miles, for scarcely any 
other remuneration than a hearty supper and a bad to sleep upon. 
We returned to Newry-bridge, and set off the next morning for 
Belle-Vue, another seat of Peter Latouche, Esq. The house 
is a handsome modem-built mansion ; and tlie grounds, which 
are elevated, command a fine view of the sea, and are laid out 
with iniinite taste. Tl’his noble demesne contains above three 
hundred acres of improved ground, which about thirty or forty 
years back was a barren waste, except about ten acres, on which 
a cabin stood, and half a dozen trees grew. 

HUMANE INSTITUTION. 

The first object worthy of being seen here, is an institution 
which does equal honour to the head and heart of Mrs. P. 
Latouche, a lady who, in a couiitrv rnnarkable for its benevolence, 
has distinguished herself for the extent and variety of her 
goodness. A fresh little giil neatly dressed conducted ns 
through a winding walk to an extensive house and offices, built 
ii])on the estate, in whicli eight-and-twenty girls, the daughters 
of the neighbouring peasants, arc clothed, boarded, and educated 
at the exponce of this lady. The education of the girls is 
confined to useful objects, under the direction of a governess, 
and they alternately attend to all the domestic economy and ar¬ 
rangements of tlie lionsc. Since the commencement of the school, 
several of the girl.s, having eonijiletcd their education, have been 
comfortably married: three of them 1 learn have been settled 
in lodges iijion the demesne, one of them in a shop cstablisdied 
for the benefit of the neighbouring poor, in wliieh every article 
of clothing, fuel, &:c. bought at the best wholesale price, is 
.sold to the poor at a very trifling advance. Just sufficient to afford 
a little allowance to the young shopkeeper. 

GROUNDS AND STRUCTURES AT BELLE-VUE. 

1 believe in England and Ireland the green and hot-houses of 
Belle-Vue are unrivalled. This palace of glass, which looks ?s 
if it bad been raised by Aladdin’s lamp, is six hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and includes an orange, a peach, a cherry-house, 
and viiierv, and is fdled with the most precious and beautiful 
plants from the sultry regions of Asia, Africa, and America, 
which, lastcfufy arranged and in the highest preservation, ban¬ 
quet thd eye with their beautiful colours, and fill the air with 
the most voluptuous perfume. 
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I As I was roving tfarougb thi» delicious spot, some steps led 
me iato the chapel: the area of tliis room is twenty feet square, 
exclusive of the circular ifcesses, whicli are on each side raised 
fcy two or three steps, festooned with Egyptian drapery, in one 
ef which die reading-desk is placed,^and in the two others the 
seats for tlic family: the. area is tilled with accoiuinudatlons for the 
children of the school 1 mentioned, and the servants of the 
feinily; the height of the chapel to the top of the dome is twenty- 
six feet: the seats are covered with scarlet doth, the decorations 
ace in the highest style of appropriate elegance, and tlie eatraueo 
opens into- the conj^ervatory. 

In this room, under the roof of which there is a Targe ce- 
xatunia siliqua edtilis, or lociist-trcc, of the class polygamiai 
and order trioueeia; it is a native of Sicily and the roasts of 
the Mediterranean, and covers sixty-four feet of the wafl. 
There is also another locust-liec, a native of Jamaica, called 
the hymcwaca courbaril, of the class and order dccamlria moiu.»- 
gynia ; and a vast number of pUiiits not loi>g arrived from New 
South Wales. No cxpencc is spared to make the collection as 
xaluable as ])ossib]e. L pon the continent I have seen several 
princely consersatoiies, but none any where so extensive or so 
well tilled as this surprising lange of glass-work. If it be sur¬ 
passed, it is only by the celebrated winter-garden in Prince Po¬ 
temkin’s palace at I'ctersburgli, and by that only iu its prodigious 
magnitude. 

A serpentine ascending.walk conducted \is to a Turkish tent, 

. from which there is a magniiiceiit prospect, and thence to a 
ItaiKjUCtiug-ioom, which iiiipeiul.s over the summit of u high 
mouulain, from which there is a line view of the (lien of the 
Downs^ a great p.iss between two long ranges of mountaiuft 
covered with wood ; and below, the vale narrows- into a passage 
just capable of admitting a road, and a stream which runs along 
the side of it. 'I'liis view is monotonous, arul wants lolicf; is 
is more grand than beautiful. Prom the uiountuins we descended 
into the road where our chaise was waiting, and fonml on one 
side, at tlie bottom, a romantic cottage d /u Suiaxey 

designed and furnished with great appropriate taste. by Mrs. 
Latouche. A little rustic bridge of pine branches is llirowu 
over a clear stream, which at this place has a gurgling descent; 
a colonnade of the trunks of trees marks that part of the dwelling 
in which the cottager lives • a w'alk romid a casement diamond- 
cut window conducts to a delightful room, fitted up, iu a style 
of rural simplicity, with every accommodation for the enjoyment 
of a few retired hours in the .sultry heat of summer; and a 
mountain arises immediately behind, overlranging it with trees. 
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DRY LOOGINGS. 

Upon some of the cabins in our road to Dublin, says Mr. 
CSarr, 1 read upon a board fixed over the door, Dry lodgings,’* 
which inscription I was informed does not mean that the beds !• 
be let there are free from damp, but that lodgings only, and na 
spirituous liquors, are to be had. They were a sort of ditch 
Hummums. In some of the cabins where milk is sold, a white 
rag, fixed upon a pole, figuratively announces that milk may ie 
purchased wifliiii. We returned to the capital in time for dinner,, 
much deligitted with our V¥icklo\v excursion. I«i the course of 
this tour, and afterwards, 1 made several enquiries whether it 
were true that Ireland is not infested witii venomous animnli^ 
and in what particulars it differed from other countries in its 
animate and inanimate character; and was iiifurined, byanth®- 
ri-ties which I could not doubt, that 1 relaiid has neidier snakes, 
toads, vultures, moles, or mole-cricl^ts; and it is gravely 
2 '>srrtpd that there were no frogs till King William the Third 
landed. In Ireland there is no chalk. Tlie moisture of tlie 
climate is said to be fatal to veuoraous animals. 

METEOnOLOGiCAL onSEEVATIONS. 

Sir William Petty took great pains, and was the first 
ascertain the fact of the agitation of the nir in' Ireland being 
greater than it is in England. He says, “ That the rain wtiich 
fell in Dublin in October 166S, compared with that w,hich deft 
in liOtidoii, was as twenty to nineteen ; but that the witidiness of 
the same month at Dublin was twenty, and at London only 
seventeen.” Humid as the -dimute of Ireland is, agues and 
dropsies are not very common ; and one of the first physkaans 
in Ireland informed me, that he knew of no disease which otralft 
be considered peculiar to Ireland. According to Sinitli’s His¬ 
tory of Cork, the quantity of rain which falls in that city is, 
upon an average, twice as much as the quantity that falls in Loo- 
don ; and Mr. Young states, that he kept a diary of the wea¬ 
ther from the 20th of June to the 20th of October, and nut 
<»f 122 days there were 75 of rain, and many of them avere 
very heavy. And he adds, that he had examined similar registers 
in England, and could find no year iu which such a moisture 
occurred ; and that according to the information that he received, 
the wet season generally set in about the 1st of July, and con¬ 
tinued till September or October, when there was usually a 
dry, fine season fur a month or six weeks. Doctor Rutty, afbec 
remarking in his Meteorological Observations, that the south-west 
wiud was tlic most violent that prevailed in Ireland, observes. 
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lhat from a register of the weather for forty-three years, he 
found the fair days in Ireland were not a third of theyciu'; whilst 
in Bngland the dry days are nearly two to one. 

During my stay in Ireland, I found part of the summer and 
the autumn without much rain, and tiie winter was very mild. 
This moisture of climate is attributed to the exposure of Ireland 
to the Atlantic Ocean, in which state it operates as a screen to 
Englanp; and to this almost constant moisture may be attributed 
the vivid verdure of the fields and meadows of Ireland. The low 
Irish are, from habit, much attached to this sort of climate, 
and are as thankful for a shower of rain as if they were am¬ 
phibious. I should think the general climate of Ireland to be 
nearly similar to that of Devonshire, perhaps more genial. In 
the county of Wicklow tlicre are many fine myrtles remaining in 
the open air all the year round. In Devonshire I have seen 
much finer; but that must be owing to a greater degree of at¬ 
tention being paid to them. ' . 

FRUIT, ROAns, 8tc. 

The climate of Ireland is so salubrious, that we find, by 
history, those plagues which so much devastated England, but 
rarely reached Ireland. The leaves seldom fall'till November. 
From the almost constant motion of its atmostphere, and the 
balmy softness of it, Ireland has been, for ages past, called “ 
tlie Land of Zephyrs.” It was also termed, on account of the 
beauty of its verdure, " the Green Island of the West,” and 
** the Emerald Isle.” The inferiority of the flavour of fruit in 
Ireland may be attributed to the moisture of its climate: peaches 
which grow in the open air seldom come to perfection ; but the 
aonth produces excellent apples, and the Irish gooseberry is 
remarkably fine. 

In the course of this tour, I was much surprised, as I have 
mentioned, to find the Irish so far before us in the beputy and 
durability of their roads, which are surpassed only by those of 
Sweden. I do not speak of tlieir turnpike-roads; for I afterwards, 
in the north, found them to bc^ few as they are, miserably bad. 

One great cause of the roads in Ireland enduring so long when 
once constructed, is owing to there being no ponderous waggons, 
or other heavy carriages, to cut them into ruts, except the few 
■mails and stage-coaches, which are scantily established in differcut 
of the country. The cans, which are alone used for the 
eodplyance of articles, are too light, and their wheels too broad 
in propordoD, to do any injury. A common car generally weighs 
>8bou^ cwt. % qrs. and 4 lbs., and a common li^lish waggon, 
vwitfa^lbe-ttteb wheels, from 5o cwt. to th^pe tons. The usual 
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.mode of making a road in Ireland is, by throwing up a founda* 
tiou of earth in the middle, from the outsides,, by placing a layer 
of lime-stone on this, broken to about the siate of an egg, by 
scattering earth over the stones to make them bind, and by 
throwing over the whole a coat of gravel when it can be had. . 

Speaking of the church-yards in Ireland, Mr. Carr makes a 
comparison very unfavourable to those of our own country. He 
says, that there are in the sister island scarcely any of those pious 
puns, ridiculous 'elegies, and solemn conuftdnims with which 
the asyla of the dead are here disgraced. 

Ireland is not only our superior in roads, but eminently in 
that decorum and good sense which prevent the asylum of the 
dead from becoming the ordinary lounging-place of the halting 
traveller, who, in England, well knows that almost every church¬ 
yard will furnish him, whilst his fowl is killing and roasting for 
his dinner, with an abundant and right merry feast of pious puns 
ridiculous elegies, and solemn conundrums. 

LITERARY PASSION OF THE IRISH. 

A stranger of any observation, says Mr. Carr, cannot remain 
many days in Dublin, without noticing the luicommon thirst for 
literature which prevails iu that city, as well as in the country at 
large. No country of its size, since the times of the Grecian 
states, ever produced more brilliant geniuses and profoundly 
learned men than Ireland; many of whom have been transplanted 
to England, and having there again taken root, and added to the 
strength and beauty of the land, have been regarded by common 
fame, as the rich production of its native growth. An ejiample 
so brilliant has had its effect upon every humble member of the 
community of letters. Every one in Ireland wishes to be thought 
entitled to a seat in the circle of the Iwux esprits; and veiy 
small is the number of those, in the respectable class of life, 
who have not been the happy authors of a sprightly pamphlet, 
a facetious song, or pointed epigiBiTi, so as to be noticed for 
their literary success as they pass along the streets. Judges, 
bishops, barristers, bankers, anny-ageiits, clerks in oflice, all 
are writers, and have contributed, by solid inloriiiation or playful 
pleasantry, to the augmentation of learning, or of adding a few' 
white days to the calendar, lu compositions of sprightliness 
and fancy, the Irish much resemble the French. A literary- 
' subject Is supreme and paramount to all business, which I have 
several times, in different 

temporary pause, until the merits of a song, the most favountb. 
and successful of the minor literary productions of Dublin, have 

been canvassed and appreciated. .... *• 

CoustdeiLiig how strong this literary tlisposiiioii is, a stranger. 

CARR.]' G 
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cannot help expressing his surprise, to iintl such a paucity of 
litetary s(Kieties, and of periodical literary publications. In 
Dublin thtro are only two oF the fonnei; the Royal Irish Aca¬ 
demy, nhich has declined since thje death of that polished orna¬ 
ment of bis country. Lord Charlemont, and the Historical So¬ 
ciety in IVinity College. 

Tlie daily newspapers in Dublin are, Freeman s Journal, Hi¬ 
bernian Journal, and Saunders’s News-Letter. The evening 
papers are, the Dublin Evening I’ost and the Evening Herald, 
both of which, with Faulkner’s Journal and the Telegraph, are 
published three times in the week. ^’I’hcn 1 was at Dublin there 
was no Spnday paper; if such a print nere w'cll conducted, I 
should think it would answer. 

Mr. Carr here introduces the following justi6catioii of the 
Irish for their hospitality, in opposition to the English preju¬ 
dices. This generous spirit, so piegnaiit with every social virtue, 
Is proverbially Irish, and has been so often commented upon, 
tliat, if my feelings would permit, 1 should have been conieiit 
with the pleasure of thinking of it, without making a comment 
upon a subject w hich has been so frequently the object of merited 
eulogium. When I landed in Ireland, too many of those pre¬ 
judices, which the fallacious delineations of malignant or stupid 
tourists had excited, clung about me. I had not inhaled the air 
of that country long before they dropped off', and no doubt re¬ 
tired witli those venomous animals which have been most hap- 

S ily expatriated by the good apostle of Ireland, St. Patrick: 

ut neither that tutelar saint, nor the soft moisture of the cli¬ 
mate, had any share in their removal; fefiey fled before the 
genuine character of the people. A stranger will always find it 
more easy fo get in, than to get out of the house of an Irish¬ 
man. Before the middling classes of society became refined, 
the spirit of hospitality was the same; Imt, like a good melon, 
it appeared under a rough covering: hence it was usual to force 
the bottle, and nail up the door, with barbarous conviviality. 1 
cannot help expressing my regret that English prejudices have 
been sometimes strengthened even by the representations of Irish- 
nten, arising' from chagrin, or some woi se motive. There is a 
saying amongst them, tiiat ** Put one Irisbmuii on the spit and 
anoffier will turn it.” 



IRISH ECONOMY. 

Tbe^bies of die Irish do not d.ff'er from ours: die same 
"s, style of cookery, order, and elegance, prevail. I 
a gentleman display an appOaranc e of economy at his 
hut it was of Irish growth; he pressed his champagne to 
claret. The Irish pride themselves on the superiority 
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of their potatoes, and having introduced them to a great part of 
Europe; they think thatapotatoe grown out of Ireland par¬ 
takes of the sickly growth of an exotic, and cannot be good. 

IRISH POULTRY. 

The poultry in Ireland is considered superior to ours; their 
fowls, I think, are as delicate and high-flavoured as those of 
Normandy. The dinner-hour is^generally six o’clock. An ele¬ 
gant Irish lady will smile to hear how her ancestors lived. “ ITie 
Irish,” sajs Dr. Ledwich, “ had two meals a day; one in winter 
before day; the other, and principal, late in the evening,” Sta- 
nihurst must allude to the richer and more civilized, when he 
tells us they reclined on beds. For Sir John Harrington, writing 
in 1599, has these words: " Other pleasant and idle talcs were 
needless and impertinent, or to describe 0’2^i;ale’.s fern-tables 
and fern-fonns spread under the stately canopy of heaven. 
Their candles weie peeled rushes, enveloped in butter or grease, 
as in other countries they were placed in lamps of oil. They 
were insatiately fund of swine’s flesh, and so abundant was it, 
that Cainbrensis declares he never saw the same in any other 
country; he notices particularly wild boars, lliese the northerns 
esteemed the highest luxury, nor can we wonder at their attract¬ 
ing them to this isle. A guest of O’Neale asked one of his 
guards, W'hether veal was not more delicate than pork f ‘ IHiat,* 
aiisuered the other, ‘ is as if you asked me, was you more ho-, 
nourable than O’Nealer’ As they did not much broil or roast their 
meat, it was full of crude juices, and produced the leprosy; a 
disease veiy common here formerly, for Munster had many leper- 
hoiiscs: the .same has been observed of the people with whom 
pork was in daily use. They were taught that the bad effects of 
this, and every other aliment, were effectually corrected by aqua 
vita:'' C/iuctin d son gout. If the ancient Irish, says Mr. Carr, 
were fond of pork half-raw, the fashionable world, in the gay and 
polished age of Charles II. in England, vied with each other in 
having a dish of Spanish puppies at their tables. 

Mr. Carr takes great interest in refuting every insinuation of 
former writers, to the prejudice of the Irish. He accordingly 
contradicts the a.ssertion that the ancient Irish were uncleanly in 
their persons, and asserts, that they were so remarkably cleanly, 
as never to rest themselves after latigue, or sit down to a nieali 
till they had jHirfunned ablutions. 

IRISH HRKAKFAST» 

An Irish breakfast is always a very bountiful one, and con¬ 
tains, exclusive of cold meats, most excellent eggs and honey: 
at the house of a particular friend I met with the ancient favdurile 
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dUtnent in Ireland called stirabout^ a sort of made 

of oal-ineal. 


CJlARACTra OF THR IRISH LADIES. 

The ladies of Ireland possess a peruliaily pleasing frankness 
of nianners, and a vivacity in conversation, which render highly 
interesting all they do and all they say. In this open sweetness 
of deportment, the libertine finds no encouragement;* for their 
modesty nnist be the subject of remark and eulogy with every 
hti'anger. I have been speaking of the respectable class of fe¬ 
male society, but the same virtue is to Be tound in the wretched 
mud cabin. The instances of connubial defection are fewer in 
Ireland, for its size, than any other country of etjual civilization. 
Tire appeal of the injured husband to the tiibunol of the law's is 
raie. A distinguished advo( ate at the Irish bar assured me> that 
for the last six years there have not been more than five actions 
of c/im* con, and not so many tor the preceding twenty years. 
Two of those actions weie between persons of very unequal 
situations of life in point of fortune, and were by the bar sup¬ 
posed to have originated in collusion for the hope of gain. The 
modesty of the Irish ladies is the effect of principle, and not of 
any coldness in the organization of nature: m no country are the 
women more fiuitful. The husband only feels the tender regrets 
of love when business tears hnn fiom his home : he lurely knows 
the pang of him, 

“ Who doats yet doubts, suspects yet fondly loves/' 

V The instances of ladies “ living and dying in single blessedness” 
are rare in Iieland. I saw only two old maids, and they wc»e 
too amiable and pleasant not to convince me that their situation 
was their choice. The upper classes of Irish women are veiy 
handgome, and finely formed; but the lower Irish counliywomen 
are so disfigured hy the smoke of their cabins, and their feet are 
so enlarged by being exposed without either shoes or stockings, 
that 1 tliink them infeiior in complexion and torm to the female 
peasantry of England. The commonest women in J)ublin arc, 
however, in general remarkable for the delit'acy of their hands 
and arms, and the whiteness of the bosom. They are also in 
eeneral powerfully made, and able to protect lliemsdves. In 
'Dublin 1 saw a combat between an English footman and an Iiish 
fishv^iAi, which was well maintained for some time, until at 
length the footman get most soundly thrashed, and was obligi'd 
to yield: the fair Mendoza icccived many severe blows, but the 
bystanders never interfered, so convinced were* they ot the supe¬ 
riority her stamina^ and pugilistic powers. ' 
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The ladies of Ireland are generally elegant, and fr^endy 
highly educated; there are very few who do not speak French 
fluently, and many speak it with the purity of its native accen¬ 
tuation. They also frequently add Italian to their accomplish¬ 
ments, and it is no unusual circumstance to hear a young lady 
enter, Avilh a critical knowledge, into the merits of the mo^ 
celebrated authors, with a diflidence which shews that she is 
moved by a thirst for knowle^e, and not by vanity. They are 
more highly accomplished in instrumental than in vocal music: a 
greater musical treat can scarcely be enjoyed than to hear some 
of them perform their own Irish airs, which are singularly sweet, 
simple, and affecting. I'hose who have been present at a bail in 
Ireland, can best attest the spirit, good-humour, grace, and 
elegance, w hich prevail in it: in this accomplishment they may 
rank next to the animated inhabitants of Paris. The balls in 
Dublin are very frequent, owing to there being such a poveily 
of public amusement, and this circumstance has also an evident 
tendency to enlarge and strengthen the social circle. Many of 
the ladies have a little of that peculiarity of pronunciation which 
is coarsely called~the brogue, but it is a very small portion of it, 
and is lar from being unpleasant, as long as a stranger is suscep¬ 
tible of it, which is but for a very short time. It is but natural 
to suppose that the pronunciation of an English lady must be as 
perceptible to an Iiish lady who had always been confined to 
her own country, as that of the latter is to the former. 

IRISH GENTLEMEN. 

I know not how to make my reader better acquainted with the 
Irish gentry, than by the following description which Grattan has 
given of them: “ I think,” said he, I know my country; i 
think I have a right to know her. She has her weaknesses: were 
she perfect one would admire her more, but love her less. TAe 
gentlemen of Ireland act on sudden impulse; but that impulse 
is the result of a zeurm heart, a strong head, and great per^ 
sonal determination. The errors incident to such a principle of 
action, must be their errors, but then the virtues belongii^ to 
that principle must be their virtues also; such errors may give 
a pretence to their enemies, but sach virtues affoi d salvation to 
their country.” 


ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 

The practice of duelling, which has effected more injury to 
the Irish character than any other cause, is subsiding; but truth, 
calls upon me to say, that it still has too wide a latitude of action, 

I do not defeinl duelling, but there are circumstances which call 
for an appeal beyond the law, and will be satisfied: and the re- 
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venge of a bniiser is that of a blackguard. The cause which 
provokes a duel ought to be of an impelious natuiCj and the 
remedy would then be more rarely sought. 

, At a booksellers in Nassau-stieet i purchased a pamphlet^ of 
which the seller said he had sold many copies^ entitled Advice 
to Seconds,^' containing gcneial rules and instructicwis for all se¬ 
conds in duels. 1 one day breakfasted w'ith a gentleman; a shirt 
was airing at the flrC; and 1 obberyed^ that it was patched at the 
bottom in two places. I was of course a little surpiised at such 
a discovery in any pait of the dress of a man of rank and fortune: 
he saw what had attracted my e}e, and laughingly told ine that 
he had been shot through the bod) in a nuel in that very shirt, and 
that it was its turn that day to be woin: the wound, I found, 
had nearly pioved fatal, but did honour to the p'ltriotic spirit of 
the owner of the shut. Formerly this appeal to bullets or cold 
iron was hoiribly and ridiculously frequent in Ireland. An Irisli 
gentleman infoinied me, that some )eais since an acquaintance 
of his^ just arrived in Ireland from ]^jigland, put up at an inn, 
and hearing a noLse in the next room like somebody piicking the 
VTainscot with a sword, called up the wailtr, and doinaiided of 
him the cause of his being so disturbed: ‘‘ Oh ! and pkwe your 

honour/’ said the fellow, its only Jx>rd C-pushing a little, 

because he expects to fight with some of his friends whom he 
has asked to dine with him here to-da).'’ It was not from a san¬ 
guinary disposition, but solely fjom the chivalious desire of pre¬ 
serving the fai-famed braveiy of his country from the stain of a 
doubt, that often induced an Irishman to mingle in a fray where 
he could have no inteiest or provocation. 


CHAnACTER OF THE LOW IRTSH. 

In this class of society, astianger will see a perfect picture of 
nature. Pat stands before him, thanks to those who ought long 
since to have cheiished and instructed him, as it were in mud- 
ders (mother’s) nakedness/^ His wit and warmth of heaitare 
hu own, his errors and their coMequcnces will not be legistered 
against him. 1 s[>cak of him in a quiescent state, and not \ihcu 
suffering and ignorance led him into scenes of tumult, >vhicli in¬ 
flamed his mind and blood to deeds that are foreign to his nature. 

The lower Irish arc remarkable for their ingenuity and docility, 
and a ^ick conception; in these propei ties they are equalled only 
by the Russians, ft is curious to see with what scanty mutciiuls 
they DKirk; thev build their own cabins, and make bridles, 
stirmps^ ii<?<4ippcrs, and ropes for every rustic purpose, of bay; 
and adjutants allow that au Irish recruit is sooner made a 

^oldiairnf than an English one. 

H the Irish-are not naturally lazy, is evident from the quan- 
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tity of laborious work which they will perform, when (bey Irtve 
much to do, which is not frequently the case in their own cou 0 > 
try, and art* adequately paid for it, so as to enable them to get 
proper food to support severe toil. Upon this principle, in 
England, an Irish labourer is always preferred. It has 
asseitcd by Dr. Campbfell, who wjote in 1777, that the Irish 
recruits weie in general short, owing to die poverty of their 
food ; if this assertion were correct, and few tourists appear to 
have been more accurate, tliey are much altered since that gen¬ 
tleman wrote; for most of the Irish militia regiments which f 
saw exhibited very llne-lookiug men, frequently exceeding the 
ordinary stature. 

irt'su volunthers. 

If I was gratified by contemplating the militia of Ireland, I 
fonld not fail of deriving the greatest satisfaction from seeing 
those distinguished heroes, the Voliinteeis of Ireland: this army 
of patriots, composed of catholics as well as piotcstants, amotmt 
to about 80,000 men. When their country was in danger, ^ey 
left their families, their homes, and their occupations, and placed 
themselves in martial array against the invader and tlie disturber 
of her lepose: thiy fought, bled, and conquered; and their 
names will be enrolled in the grateful page of history, as the 
saviours of their native land. 

W’^hat they have done, their brethren in arms on this side of 
(lie water are prepared and anxious to perform; and wlienever 
the opportunity occurs, will cover themselves with equal glory. 

The handsomest peasants in Ireland are the natives of Kilkenny 
and the neighbourhood, and the most wretched and squalid near 
Coik and Waterford, and in Munster and Connaught. In* the 
county of Koscoininon the male and female peasantry and horses 
aie handsome; the former are fair and tall, and possess great 
flexibility of muscle: the men are the best Icapcrs in Irelaml. 
The finest luinteis and most expert huntsmen aic to be found ht 
the fine sporting coiiiitv of rcrmaiiagh. In the county of Meath 
the peasants ille very heavily limbed. In the county of Kerry, 
and along the western shore, the peasants very much resemble 
the Spaniards in expression of countenance, and colour of hair, 

HONESTY OF THE LOW IRISH. 

The lower orders will occasionally lie, and so will the lower 
orders of any other country, unless they are instructed better; and ^ 
so should we all, had we not been corrected in our childhood 
for doing it. It has been asserted, that the low Irish are ad-< 
dieted to pilfering; I met with no instance of it personally. An 
iotelligent friend of mine, one of the laigest linen-manufacturers 
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in the north of Ireland, in whose house there is seldom less than 
twelve or fifteen hundred pounds in cash, surrounded with two 
or three hundred poor peasants, retires at night to his bed with¬ 
out bolting a door, or fastening a window. During Lady Cath- 
cai't’s imprisonment in her own house in Ireland, for twenty years, 
by the orders of her husband, (an affair which made a great noise 
some years since,) her Ladyship wislied to remove some remark¬ 
ably fine and valuable diamonds, which she had concealed fi'om 
her husband, out of the house, but having no friend or servant 
whom she could trust, she spoke to a miserable beggar-woman 
who used to come to the house, from the window' of the room 
in which she was confined. The woman promised to lake care 
of the jewels, and Lady Cathcart accordmgly threw’ the parcel 
containing them to her out of the w inddw: the poor mendicant 
conveyed them to the peison to whom they were addressed; and 
when Lady Cathcart recovered her libcity some years afterwards, 
her diamonds were safely restored to her. I was well informed, 
that a disposition to inebriation amongst the peasantry had rather 
subsided, and had principally confined itself to Dublin. 


IRISH SCHOOL. 

The instruction of the common people is in the lowest state 
of degradation. In the summer a wretched uneharactered itine¬ 
rant derives a scanty jrfid precarious existence by wandering from 
parish to parish, and opening a school in some ditch covered 
with heath and furze, to w’hich the inhabitants send their children 
to be instructed by the miserable being, who is nearly as ignorant 
as themselves; and in the winter these pedagogue pedlars go from 
door to door offering their services, and pick up just sufficient to 
prevent themselves from peiishing by famine. What proportion 
of morals and learning can flow from such a source into the mind 
of the ragged young pupil, can easily be imagined, but cannot 
be reflected upon without serious conccni. A gentlpinan of un¬ 
doubted veracity stated, not long since, befoie the Dublin As¬ 
sociation for distributing Bibles and Testaments amongst tha 
Poor, that whole parishes w'ere w'ithout a Bible. 

Hieir native urbanity to each other is very pleasing; I have 
frequently seen two boors take off' their hats and salute each other 
with great civility. '^Fbe expressions of these fellows upon meet¬ 
ing one another, are full of cordiality. One of them in Dublin 
met a boy after bis own heart, who, in the sincerity of his soul, 
exclaimed,^/* Paddy! myself s glad to see you, for in troth I wish 
you well."^ ** By my shoul, 1 knows it well,” said the other, 
** but you bave but the half of it;” that is, the pleasure is di- 
if you asb a common fellow in the streets of Dublin 
whmh it<the way to a place, he w ill take off his hat, and if he 
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^oes not know it, he will take care not to tell you so (for nothiT^ 
is more painful to an frishrnaii than to be thouj^ht ignOnant>;*h€f 
will cither direct you by an appeal to his imagination, which ia 
ever ready, or he will say, I shall lind it out for your honour 
fmmediatelyand away he flies into some shop for information, 
w'hicli he is happy to be the bearer of, w'ithout any hope of re-* 
ward. 

Their hos}>itality, when their circumstances are not too w retch- 
«d to display it, is remarkably great. The neighbour or the 
stranger finds every man’s door op^n, audio walk in without 
ceremony at meal-time, and to partake of bis bowl of potatoes, 
is always sure to give pleasure to every one of the house, and 
the pig is turned out to make room for the gentleman. If the 
visitor can relate a lively tale, or play upon any instrument, all 
the family is in smiles, and the young W'lll begin a merry dance, 
whilst the old will smoke after one another out of the same pipe/ 
and eiUcrtaiu each other with stories, A gentleman of an erratic^ 
turn w’as pointed out to me, who with l»is flute in his hand, a' 
clean pair of stockings and a shirt in his pocket, wandered through 
tho country every summer: vsherever he stopped the face of a 
stranger made him welcome, and the sight of his instrument 
doubly so; the best seat, if they had any, the best potatoes and 
new milk, were allotted for his dinUer; and clean straw', and 
sometimes a pair of sheets, formed his bed; which, although 
' frequently not abed of roses, was always rendered welcome by 
fatigue, and the peculiar bias of his mind. 

IRISH MUSIC. 

The peasantry arc uncommonly attached to their ancient me¬ 
lodic's, some of which are exquisitely beautiful. In some paits 
of Ireland the haip is yet in use; but the Irish bagpipe is the 
favourite instrument. The stock of national music has not been 
Tiiuch increased of late years, Tlie Irish of all classes are fond 
of music, 

A Sunday with the peasantry in It eland is not unlike the same 
day in France. After the iioui'iof devotion, a spit it of gaiety 
shines upon every hour, the bagpijie is heard, and every foot is 
in motion. The cabin on tins day isdcsi rted: and families, in 
order to meet together, and enjoy the luxury of a social chit-* 
chat, even in rain and snow, will walk three or four miles to a 
•given spot. The same social disposition attaches them to a fes¬ 
tive meeting, which owes its oiigin to the following circumstance: 
In the provinces of Munster and Connaught, and other counties, 
there were several fountains and wells, which, in the early agef 
df Christianity, w'cre dedicated to some favourite saint, whose 
patronage was supposed to give such sanctity to the waters, that 
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die invalids M'ho were immersed in them lost all their maladies. 
On the anniversary of each saints numbers docked round these 
wells for the united purpose of devotion and amusement; tents 
and booths were pitched iu the adjoiniug fields; erratic musicians^ 
hawkers, and showmen assembled from the neighbouring towns, 
and priests came to hear confessions; the devotees, after going 
round the holy wells se\cral times on their bare knees, the lace-* 
ration of which had a marvellous effect in expiating offences, 
closed the evening by dancing, and at thtir departure fastened a 
ginall piece of cloth round the bianch of the trees or bushes 
growing near these consecrated waters, as a memorial of their 
having performed their ponitential exMcises. 

In the year 1780, the priests discerniniied their attendance, 
but the patrons, as these meetings were calkd, still continued 
the same, and to this day attract all the country for ten Or twenty 
^iles round. At these assemblies many droll things are said, 
many engagements of friendship are made, and many heads arc 
broken as the power of whiskey developcs itself: but revenge 
rises not with the morning. Pat awakes, finds a hole in his head, 
which nature, without confining the energies of the mind, seems 
to have formed in contemplation of the consequences of these 
festive associations; he no longer remembers liie hand that gave 
the blow, and vigorous health and a purity of blood very speed¬ 
ily fill up the fissure. Hie following story is an instance of hu« 
mour united to considerable shrewdnessS. An Irishman, on hav¬ 
ing knocked at the door of a very low piiest after one of these 
patrons, and requested a night's lodging, the piiest told him that 
he could not accommodate him, because theie were only two 
beds in the house; one for himself, and the other fur his niece, 
pointing to their rooms. Pat begged permission to sit down; 
and, whilst tlie priest and his niece wont out fur something, he 
took the bellows and put it in the )Oung lad^s bed, and calling 
about five da\s afterwards, found it there still. 

A faint trait of Dniidical superstition still lingers amongst the 
peasantry of Munster, where, if a murder has been committed 
in the open air, it is consit.ered indispensable in every Roman 
Catholic who passes by to thiow a stone on the spot, which^ 
from a strict adhesion to this cttstoin, presents a coosiderablf 
pyramid of stones. In tlie counties of Tippeiary and Kerry, 
^so, these stony piles are to be found, wdiich are beautifully au4 
expressively called clogh-breegh, or stones of sorrow. 

lUNF.RAL HOWL. 

In Ireland the grim tyrant is noticed with eccentric honours. 
Upon the death of an Irish man or woman the straw upon wlijcll 
tl|edecease$i roposed is burned before the cabin door, and as the 
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flames arise the family set up the death how/. At nigfhf the hody 
with the face exposed, and the rest covered witi a white sheet, 
placed upon some boards, or an unhinged door supported bf: 
stools, is waked; when all the relatives, friends, and neighbours 
of the deceased assemble together; candles and candlesticks bor¬ 
rowed from the neighbourhood a]c stuck round the deceased: 
according to the circumstances of the family, the companv 
regaled with whiskey, ale, cake, pipes and tobacco. A *' 
ly tourist, whose name docs not appear to his book 
that, Walking out one morning rather early, I hea: 
groans and shrieks in a house, i^ttracted by curiosity 
and saw in a room about fifty women weeping over a 
man, wdio died a couple of days before. Four of them h 
ticular made moie noise tliun the rest, tore their hair, and o 
embraced the deceased. I remarked tliat in about a quarter o* 
an hour they w’crc tired, went into another room, and were re¬ 
placed by four others, who continued their shrieks until the 
others were lecovered; these, after swallowing a large glass of 
whiskey, to enable them to make more noise, resumed their 
places, and the others went to refresh themselves.” 

IRISH IMPRECATIONS. 

Amongst the morluaFy peculiarities of the Irish, their love 
for posthumous honours, which I have before glanced at, is 
worthy of remark. An elderly man, w'hom a much esteemed 
clerical friend of mint* attended in the last stage of existence, 
met death with fortitude, but expressed his grief that his disso¬ 
lution should take place at a time when llie employments of spring 
would prevent his funeral from being numerously attended. This 
is a general national trait; and a grievous imprecation in the Irish* 
language is, May \our burial be forsaken:” they have also' 
another vorj figurative malediction, May the grass grow greea 
before your door.” 

Some of their customs are singular and characteristic. On 
the anniversary of riaint Patrick, the country people assemble in 
their nearest towns or villages, get very tipsy (but not bled by 
surgeons as some autliors have asserted), and walk through thi 
flueets with the trijblium prafefise, or, as they call it, shamrock, 
in their hats, when whiskey is drank in copious libations; uud 
from a spirit of gallantry, these merry devotees continue drunk 
the greater part of the next day, viz. the 18 th of March, all in 
honour of Slieelagh, St. Patiick’s w ife. 

« 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

The common people also believe in fairies. In the last cen* 
tiirv, ever, great family in Ireland had a banshee; a fairy^ in the 
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cbape of a little frightful old woman, who used to warble a n)e« 
lancholy ditty under the windows of great houses, to warn the 
family that some of them were about to die: these agreeable 
supernatural visitors have not been seen for some time. They 
also believe that the ancient forts and mounts are sacred to a little 
fairy tace, and tlierefore would not, for any consideration, touch 
'm with a spade. In several parts of Ireland ^re elf-stones; 
'angular flints, with which the peasantry suppose the faiiies, 
•y with them, destroy theii cows. When these animals 
ctedly of a natural disease, they say they are elf-shot. 
requires a great deal of encouragement before he can 
,ut to level an ant-hill, from a belief that it is a fairy 

• 

-though it might be supposed, from a whole family of dif- 
rent seies being crowded together in one room, in a cabin, 
that much indecency, and consequent sensual depiavity, must 
occur; yet the contrary, I was informed by an English gentleman 
who had long resided in Ireland, and who hud made the lower 
Irish the peculiar objects of his attention, was the case. Incest 
is a crime which is attended with peculiar detestation amongst 
the lower orders. 


INSIDE OF A CABIN. 

Although most of the ja'asants have an abominable practice of 
heaping all the filth of their ealllu and cabin in a pile before the 
front of tl»tir dwellings, until the roof in fjont ran only be .seen 
above it; jet every dc'gree of decency pievails within. That in¬ 
stinctive delicacy which e\ists between the sexes, in evcjy tiling 
which is the subject of it in higher |ite, is not banished liom the 
poor cabin, llte low lush are much improved in their habits 
of cleanliness. Formerly a common fellow would not hesitate 
sweeping down a flight of stairs with his wig, and wearing it 
afterwards. I have been informed that, to this dav, at those 
subterranean tables d'hules in the diving cellars of St. Giles’s, 
in XxmdoQ, after dinner, a lai^e Newfoundland dog, or a little 
boy with a wig on his head, walks round the table for the guests 
to wipe their fingeis upon. 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 

That the Irish, even in a state of political ebullition, are ca- 
pabie of generous actions, the following fact will prove: During 
the rebellion, a Protestant, who was a prisoner in the hands of 
'^e rebels, was called out to be executed: the executioner order¬ 
ed him to turn his back; the prisoner refused, and calmly de¬ 
clared that he was not afraid to face death; and just as the former 
litas about to fire at him, the latter told him to stop, and re- 
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quested him to dispatch him with dexterity; and pulling oflF hU 
hat, coat, and waistcoat, which were new, threw them to hitii- 
qs a present to favour him with a speedy death. The execiUioaer 
was so impressed with Ins conduct, tliat he said he must be in¬ 
nocent, and refused to kill him; in cqnsequence of which, an¬ 
other rebel rushed forwaid to put an end to his existence, upon 
which the executioner swore, that lie would lay breathless at his 
feet the first man who attempted to hurt one hair of the prison¬ 
er's head, and conducted him in safety out of tlie rpbel lines. 

The common Irish inairy very xoung, and hence there are very' 
few spuijous children m that cpuntiy, and infanticide is scarcely 
ever heard of. 


1RTSU PRIDE. 

Ilic native pride of the low Irish is ill directed by Ignorance, 
but tlie fiequont souioe of many of their better qualities. Al- 
tliough there are many beggars in Dublin, and in other tow^ns; 
yet, to be reduced to beggary is thought so odious, that no ono 
would set up for a beggar, more than he would for a prophet, in 
his own county. Xo one, however piiiclied, could ask for alms 
in his own ncighbouiliood. An intelligent friend of mine told 
me, that a miserable cieature, who went by the name of Doctor 
Doriolly, although in a state of alijcct penury, would never ac¬ 
cept of a bit of poik, a potaloe, oi a diiuk of milk, if offered 
to him; but prcArred eating olFal from a dunghill, to the idea 
of being supported as an ol»ject of chaiity in the place of his 
nativity. After a fast of time davs, he has been knowm tore- 
fuse proffered victuals. This man one day went twenty-seveq 
miles with a lettei ibr a g( iitleman to his daughter at a boarding- 
school: aniving earlv in the morning, the servant giil, upon 
opening the door, afte* a loud eonscquential double rap, was 
much surpiised to see this wTOteh in rags, and, without asking 
him any questions, shv said, Go along, we have got nothing 
for you/' ^Ibe doctor immediately retuincd home tailhoul delU 
7 Me making a distance of fifty-four Irish miles witli- 
out having broken his fast. 

There have been instances of gentlemen opening gratuilom 
schools upon their chtales, and, fiom ignorance of the character 
of their own count)ymen, they have been surprised to find that 
frequently the poor people would not send their children; tliey 
forgot that native piide which revolts at eleemosynary aid. In 
such an instance as thU, if the independent spirit of the parent 
had been flattered, by calling for the payment of only a tester at 
the end of the year toward?? the discharge of some of the ex¬ 
pellees incident to the establisbuient, the child would not have 
l^een withheld from it. 
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’ The attachment of the low Irish to their children is very great. 
To play with her child is the highest delight of the mother; and, 
for this indulgence, she Mill, by an injudicious, but natural mis-* 
calculation of niateinal duty, omit tlie care of herself and her 
house: nor is the piety of their affection to their parents less 
distinguishable. Ireland is not cuisod with English poor-laws: 
there aie no pauper-houses there, into which a child, in the full 
vigour of life and health, can cast the hoary-headed infirm author 
of his days, aS he would a loathsome incumbrance, to languish 
out the poor leinnins of life undei the neglect or barbarity of a 
parochial officer, dcseited by the being to whom he has impailcd 
existence, and cut off from all the soothing endearments of filial 
giatitiide. It is a laie sight to see, in Ireland, an aged parent 
begging for bread. 

INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS AND CHARACTER. 

An instance is recorded of the effect which the conduct of the 
Dean of Kilfenora, Dr. Stevenson, produced upon his parishio¬ 
ners during the rebellion. When this gentleman went to reside 
’ upon his living of Callan, one of the largest in Ireland, be found 
that a spirit of insurrection bad tainted every one of his pa- 
rishioneis: instead of loading them ^^ilb^dunts, reproaches, and 
menaces, he attached them by kindnesses, by those courtesies 
which are dear to every feeling, and particularly to an Iiish mind; 
not by gifts, which if they cannot bo returned, affect the sensi¬ 
bility, by destroying that equality vliicb is necessary to eordial 
attachments, but by a course of civilities and gentle ex'prcssions, 
which can be repaid by the icceiver. By this proceeding he 
gained their confidence and their love, aud what was of no little 
consequence, the fi ieiidship of their priest. He pointed out to 
them the peiil of their desperate enterprize, and, behold the 
fniils of a depottment like this! in one day six hundred rebels 
came to his house and suirendered their arms, 

HARDIHOOD CF THE IRISH. 

Of the c\trcnie haidihood of the Irish, the following instances 
are given. Mr. Gordon, in his History of the Itish Rebellion, 
says, “ The hardiness and agility of the labouring classes of the 
Irish, were on this (speaking of an affair at Gorcy) and other 
occasions, in the coprse of the rebellion, very remarkable. Their 
swiftness of foot, and activity in passing over brooks and ditches 
were such, that tlicy could not always in crossing the fields be 
ovjrtaken by horsemen ; and with so much strength of constitu- 
sion were they found to be endued, that to kill them was difficult, 
many, after a multitude of stabs, not expiring until their Berks 
were cut across.” Another rcmaikablc instance is mentioned by 
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the same author^ respecting thfe recovery of a rebel nained Charles 
Davis, of Enniscorthy, a glazier, ‘‘ who, after having subsisted 
on the body of acock for four days, in a loathsome hole where 
he was concealed, was discovered in the act of running away 
trom his lurking-place, and brought to Vinegar-hill, where he 
was shot through the body and cue of his arms, and vioJeutlj 
struck in several parts of the head with a pike, which, however, 
penetrated not into the brain, and was tin own into a grave on hiA 
back, w'ith a heap of earth and stones over him. His faithful 
dog having scraped away the covering from his face, and cleansed 
It by licking the blood, he returned to life, after an iutenncnt of 
twelve hours, and is now living hiv perfect health.” 

IRISH SOLDIER AND SAILOR. 

In battle, on shore and at sea, llie iiish soldier and sailor have 
been remarkable for their valour, steadiness, and subordination; 
no inconsiderable portion of the population of Ireland may be 
found on board of our ships of war. As far back as Spenser’s 
time, the bravery of the Irish soldier was honourably meutiuuod« 
'J'liift happy genius says, " I have heard some great warriors say, 
that ill alhthc services which they had seen abroad iii foreiga 
countries, they never saw a more comely man than an Irishman^ 
nor that cometh on more bravely to his charge.” 

MIDDLE-MEN. 

\Vlio, says Mr, Carr, but those who knew the fact, w^ould 
believe, tliat such a strong, hardy, bold, brave, laborious, 
warm-hearted, and faithful race of men,” should be so ^unk iu 
the scale of society as they are? In Ireland there is description 
of men who are like so many ravenous wolves amongst llie pea¬ 
santry, known by the name of Middle-men. Between the actual 
proprietor, and the occupant of the land, there are frequently 
no less than four or five progressive tenants, who fiequentiv nevey 
see the land which they hold, and which is assigned from one to 
the other, until encumbered and dispirited by such a coiicuteua- 
tiou of exaction, is, instead of being able to make thrice the 
amount of his rent, as he ought to be enabled to do, namely, 
one-third for his landlord, another for the support of hU family, 
and the remaining part for contingencies, the la-jt laker cau 
scarcely, after infinite toil and privation, pay his iininediatc lord, 
and fe^ and clothe himself and family. 

degraded condition of the low IRISH. 

A farm was pointed out to me in the south-w'est of Ireland, 
for which the occupier paid four hundred pounds per aimuin, ai 
reut which ia England is very respectable, and would secure. 
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iwith common good husbandry and prudence, a. very comfortable 
tnamtenance for lh.e tenant and his family, and enable him to lay 
a little by; but instead of any appearance of comfort, the farmcf 
tras half-naked, and his wife and family in rags. How little the 
land must experience the re-invigoraiing benefits of good hus¬ 
bandry can easily be imagined. Without being slaves in foot, 
their condition is little better than vassalage in its most oppressive 
form. Potatoes and butter-milk, the food of an English hog, 
form the degrading repast of tlie Irish peasant; a little Oatmeal 
is a delicacy; a Sunday bit of pork a great and rare bixiiry. De¬ 
pressed to an equality with Ibe beast of the fit Id, be sharts bia 
<o»Ty meal with his cow, his dog, and hi^ pig, who frequently 
feed with him, as his equal associates, out of the same bovvl- 
This sense of degradation, and a conviction tliat Ins ‘vretchednesa 
has scarrely any thinir below it in tlie scale of hmnan penury, 
frequently led the unhappy peasant to mingle in those unfortunate 
tumults which have so long, and so fitally, relindcd the im- 
'provenient of his countrv; and when be beheld how hopeless 
xvere the exertions of rebellion, to riudi foruaidin tiie scene of 
slaughter, uncover liis head, and bow it to the bullets of lus 
enemy. 


or TUn IKIsn CIIABACTrU. 

W^ith few materials for ingenuity to work with, the peasand'y 
of Ireland are most ingenious, and w'ith adequate induiLmcntl 
laboriously indefatigable ; they posso'^s, in goner.l, pcr-noiial beauty 
and vigour of fiamo; they abound with wit «^nd scii'^ibilit}, al¬ 
though all the avenues to useful knowledge aie closed against 
thorn; they*are capable of foigiving injuries, and arc generous 
even to their oppifssors; they are sf n-*ible of superior meiit, and 
Submissive to it; tliey display natural urbanity in lags and penury, 
die cordially hospitable, ardent for infounation, social in their 
habits, kind in tlu*ir dispodtion, in gaiity of heait and genuine 
humOur unrivalled, even in tin ii supeistilion presenting an iinioa 
of pleasantry and tenderness; tl v are warm and constant in their 
attachments, faithful and ii'corruplible in their engagements, in¬ 
nocent, with the power of sensual enjoyment pt rpetiially within 
their reach; obsnvant of sexual modesty, though crowded in 
the narrow limits of a calnn; stiangtis to a ciiuie which reddens 
the check of manliOod with ho**ror; tomcious of respect; acutely 
sensible of and easily won by kindnesses. Such is the peasantry 
of Ireland: I appeal not to the affections or the humanity, but 
tp the justice of every one to whom chance may direct these 
pages, whether men so constituted present no character which 
A wise government can mould to the great purpose of augmenting 
the pro^rity of the country, and the happiness of society. Well 
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might Lord Ciiestef^eld, when iord-lieutenffiit of Ireland) 
oxclaim, God has done every thing for this country, merti 
nothing.” Some exertions have been made to ameliorate the 
condition of the peasantry, but their operation has tbo ittudh 
re^mbled Martial's barber, who was so slow, that the bsihr 
began to grow on the side of the face he had first shaved, before 
lie had huished the odier. 

ANCIEST TOVBS. , 

In a direction nearly cast and west on the long ndge of the 
Curragh, there is A chain of fourteen circular entrenchments of 
different diameters, terminated on the east by art earthen tumUlus, 
and on the west by a large circular rath, near which is a small 
circular mound, with a cavity on the top, supposed to have been 
a cnci or kitchen of some of the ancient inhabitants. These 
iiitrenchmeiits are called in the Irish language fairanta foras, or 
anciertt graves, and hence, as W'ell as on account of their being 
too small for forts, they aie considered to bo tombs of the 
ancient Ifish. 


MONASTEREYRX. 

Monastereveti, which is thirty miles from Dublin, is a very 
pret^ town,«and beautifully situated ; on the left of the entrance 
<if the town is Moore Abbey, the noble seat of the Marquis of 
Drogheda, standing at the foot of a lofty bill on the banks of 
the Barrow; the demesne is finely cultivated and very pictu¬ 
resque. The rivet and canal, which crosses the former, very 
much augment the beauty of llie scenery. By means of this 
canal, a trade is opened vithAthy, (Jorlow, Watciford, and 
Boss, and every daj exhibits a scene of bustle, gaiety, and vivacity, 
by the canal-boats passing and repassmg. Monastereven derives 
its name fi-om a noble abbey founded by St. Abbeu, who 
bestowed upon it the privilege of being a sanctuary. St. 
Emin or Pivin, in the beginuing of the seventh ecntui}*, plactsd 
a number of monks from South Munster in this abbey, the 
abbot of which sat us u baton in parliament. Upon the'sup¬ 
pression of monustcries, tliis abbey, dnough clHfeient channels 
of descent or tiansfer, bceame the pioperty of the Marquis of 
Diogheda, and it Still disjdajs, under the hoar of time, tlic 
marks of its foirtier dignity. 

Tin; noo or ai-i.en. 

The next stage was to Maiyboiough, so called after Mary, 
Queen of En^und. A market was established hcie by the last 
Sir James Parnell, for dni encouragement of the woollen yam 
atid stuff fnanufacturc. As we approached th.' va-t waste cjlled 
tA«R.] 1 
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.Bqg of AUen, the conversation became influenced by the 
AUi'rotinding scenerV) and !M'e talked of these wonderful pou’ers 
of nature, by which she sooietirnes revolutionizes her own works. 
The bog which lay before us, andv^hich resembled at a distance 
a vast brown lake, was once covered with the finest forest-trees, 
now buried under its dreary surface.—This was the firat bog [ 
had ever seen in Ireland, and having fallen into the usual false 
notions of Englishmen who have never visited Ireland, that a 
bog was a collection of thick mud, 1 was at first surprised to 
see people walking .upon it, and cattle here and their picking up 
a scanty blade upon this lusset lawn. This celebrated bog 
crosses several counties, contains three humlied thousand acres, 
and is the largest in Ireland. The bugs of Ireland at first 
.seemed to be a subject of little interest, but us I enquired and 
reflected, I found them a source of uncommon surprise, 
curiosity, and umnsement. The turf-bogs of ireland have been 
considered as masHe.s of putrefaetion anti as very insalubrious, 
and like marshes and fens, united a mephitic deleterious vapour 
or putrid miasmata. So far from tliis being correct, 'Ihose who 
reside in this neiglibourliood are as heallliy and vigorous as the 
natives of any other part of Ireland; and Sir William Petty 
juforms us, that the country people used to preserve their eggs 
gild butter in them. Doctor Campbell observes^ that he hgs 
^cciia shoe, of one piece of leather, nearly stitched, taken out 
pf a bog, where it was supposed, from its fashion, to have lain 
for centuries, entirely fresh He also meiitioiis, that be had 
seen butter called louskin, which bad been bid in hollow trunks 
of trees so long, that it vvas become hard, and almost friable, 
yet not devoid of unctuusity, and that the length of time vvliicfi 
it had been buried must have been grea|, on account of the bug 
having grown pver it U u feet. I vvas also ini'oi incd by a gentleman 
upon whose veracity I can iiclv, that he saw the skeleton of u coh- 
ler, who had been uncj>pectc(jly overwhelmed by a lluating bog, 
which, upon its being afterwards reclaimed, he had been 
discovered ; that when f 9 iipd,,^he had the appearance of having* 
been embalmed, and that a ^hop and sqme leather, which lay 
by bis side, were iu a perfect state of preservatiup. 

CVRfOUS POG ANECPPTES. 

How bogs have been )iroduccd is a subject which, like the 
attributable cause of most phenomena, is invoked in philosophical 
conjecture. Underneath t|icir surface, at a considerable depth, 
whole forests of prostrate trees, apparently burpt off from the 
roots, at;e found, and the roots remain fast, in tiie ground: atid 
antiseptic is the nature of the extraordinary mass which covera 
fheiq, that the finest oaks, fir, and y^yv, with all their brauche?. 
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Wfe constantly dug up in so perfect, or rather in so improved U 
condition^ that they ate preferred to the v^ood of the samesOrtof 
trees telled by the wooditian. 

In lious(*s of respectability, I have seen stairs and baiinrsters 
formed of the bug oak, whith looked very beauuful. As fuel^ 
bog-wood is considered a great luxury, and makes a most 
biilhant fire. In «*oinc places, by digging to a great depth, 
recumbent forests upon forests, with a layer of eaith betueeny 
have been discovered, like a soi t of vegetable Herculatieum. The 
learned Geiierd Vallancey, in his Collectanea says, '' That 
the lute Ml. Evans, eiiaineeri infoimcd him, that in cutting the 
line of the Royal Canal through the bog of Cappagh, betvleeii 
Dublin and Kilcock, at the distance of twenty-six feet, he met 
wuth fir-trees, which apparently bad been planted in avenues; 
and at this depth he found a lump of tallow, weighing about two 
bundled weight; that he sunk fourteen feet below these trees 
in bog, and came to a hard bottom, on which were oak-treeif 
prostrated. 

In the bog of Monelit, not many miles fiom the bog of Alleir, 
stumps of trees are viMble above the surface, under which is a 
stiatuni of turf, to the dcptli of tenor fifteen feet, under which 
is another lajei of pioslrate trees; beneath themauo ihcr stratum 
of eat lb of coiisideiable depth, below w Inch a great number ot 
stumps of liees are found standing upiight, picsentiiTg a success 
Sion of thix'e distinct woods, one above the other. 

Philosoplucal investigation has not hitheik) satisfactorily 
afrroiinted fui the prostration of these trees, and for the ap- 
[K'uiauce oJ iunilion at the bottom of their tiunks. The softness 
and embalmiuy; nature of the bog aie at variance with the idea, 
tliat such appeal ances could be ctlccted by its action. The 
formation of bogs must have been very gradual; and as they 
thickened, they must have equally embraced every object which 
they came m contact with, so as ralliei to have supported than 
dt'stroved their perpeiidicnljiit)'. 1 do not speak of those 
still inoie wonderlul phenomena, the inoviu^ bogsy which might 
have borne down tiees lu the progiess. If the bog trees which 
appeal to have been bnuied down had been larely discoveicd, 
the solution of the dafii ulty would have been easier, lii Swe¬ 
den I saw laigc tiacts of fir-forests, which had bc'en cleared by 
the peasants, effect^ by making a fiie round the bottom of the 
‘ trunk of the tree/ and buiniugit through instead of felling it by 
the a.\e or saw; tins simple but slovenly process js^resoiled to, 
bec.mse that country is ivcarly* one vast forest. Uhat Ireland, 
like Sweden, was once oveiruu witR forests, the contents of , 
sufficiently prove: aivi the^covery of the horus of tho 
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moosedcer amongst there, an aaireal which for ages lias bean 
eRtiact in Ireland, sufficiently demonstrates the antiquity of 
such a piofusion of trees, which no doubt were anterior to the 
Brchou laws; because as they inflicted severe penalties upon the 
person who injured his neighbour’s trees, every soil of whicb 
they enumerated, (even the shrubs and underwood beii^ pro¬ 
tected fium violation by there) they form an evidence of Uie 
value of timber in Ireland, which must have arisen from its 
scarcity. If the soil of Sweden were productive of bog trees, 
burned as 1 have described, and not reeved, they might, by 
their lying thick on the ground, form an impedinoent to all streams 
and currents, and gather in their blanches whatever rubbish such 
waters brought with them, until a vegetable mass or bog had 
been formed; but is it not fair to suppose, that only the burned 
trees would have been covered bj this vegetable accretion, and 
that the trees which iiad not been weakened at the roots by fiie, 
would have remained perpendicular ? This accretion could not 
have had any caustic quality in it; how could it burn away the 
tree from its roots, and not only spare but preseive the trunk 
and branches ? Yet in tlje bogs of Ireland all the trees disco¬ 
vered have been found in a liorLcontal position, and present the 
appearance of having been separated from their roots by fire. 
1 lad the ancient boors of the country thus felled them, only 
partial instances of such burning would have occurred ; but the 
philosophical prepress, whatever it may have been, which has 

f rostrated them with the gtound, appears to have been uniforni. 

make these remarks with difiSdcnce ; it is not always the w orst 
property of ignorance to doubt, or to raise a doubt. The sub¬ 
ject is a very interesting one, and highly merits investigation. 
No writer has yet, I believe, illustrated the causes of the position 
and appeal aaces of these trees. The black bog cuts kke cheese, 
and resembles rotten wood: heath, sedgy grass, hog myrtle, 
and rushes, grow spontaneously upon it, and its surface is rarely 
level: the depth of them is various; they have been perforated 
deeper than fifty feet. The bog of Allen appears to rest upon 
that ittcoaiparable manure, limie-stoBe gravel, and might be 
easily cinwerted into fine meadow-land, at a vast profit to the 
improver, ot, as he is cdled in the bog language, a reclaimer, 
laexhaiistible quarries of tlie finest lime-stone are found in most 
parte of Ireland. 

A company }>utch boors offered their countryman King 
William to cmivert this bog into a meadow, and to carry the 
cpala of Mllinaul by canals, which th^ proposed cutting 
tkroi^h amous parts of Ireland, provided that monarch would 
have pehtfittad ^em to have b^n govenud br the laws’ of 
lIolIaiKl.' 
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In those bogs have been duoovere4 Qiany ponderous and 
beautiful ornaments of gold and silver, such as fibulas, clasps, 
^cldes, bracelets, anklets, frontlets, limetts, plates of ^ gold, 
brass weapons, 8cc., many of which are of elegant workmaustup, 
and give a high idea of the skill and taste of the ancient Irisb. 
Buglc>homs have also been chscovered, made of copper, lapped 
over and rivetted with copper nails very ingeniously. Upon 
being sounded they give a loud, distinct note. The art of 
soldering docs not appear to have been discovered when these pre* 
cious remains of antiquity wore first formed ; at least the union 
of the parts of those which I saw was effected by beating or 
twisting together. 

The bog is cut with an instnimeut culled a slane, a spade of 
about four inches broad, with a steel blade of the same breadth, 
standing at right angles with Hie edge of tlie spade : the Htrf ia 
piled up in pyramidical heaps on the margin of the pits out of 
which they are dug, each piece being about the size and shape 
of a brick. The mode of reclaiming bogs is now very well 
understood; and it is ascertained tliat bogs must be kept drained, 
otherwise they will relapse; it is a curious circumstance, that 
when they are once reclaimed, they are convertible to any purpose 
of agriculture. 

THE WIDOW. 

On arri^itlg nr.ir Roscrea, Mr. Carr mentions the following 
interesting anecdote: A chain of ancientsqiuire watch-towers 
within sight of each other, for many miles in this part of the 
country, occosionnliy diverts the eye from the numerous wretched 
cabins which appear along the road. In one of them which i 
saw erected in a ditch, resided a beautiful woman, who Iu)d all 
the deportment of one of a superior order, and two retuarkably 
handsome and healthy children. They were dressed very neatly, 
although they came out of a hut of mud and weeds, and filled 
wath smoke, 'rhey attracted the attention of almost eveiy 
traveller on that road, w'ho, pleased with their appearance, 
generally left so:ne little token of their approhation behind. 
The poor woman was a widow: slie was traielling in this coun¬ 
try with her little son and daughter, when a fever attacked her; 
exhausted by its ravages, by hunger, and fatigue, site sunk on 
the road. The niisci able cottagn ' iuthc neighbourhood im¬ 
mediately built her a cabin, placed clean straw in it, and daily 
supplied her and her children with milk and potatoes. l>he 
recovered; though frequently pressed, she has- constatJtlyi 
declined to relate her history, and now works fur the ne^h'* 
bouring gentry. 
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, On r-cachiug Limerick Mr. Carr makes the following illtcres^ 
ing remarks on the city Limerick exports pork, butter, beef, 
bicle.s, and rape-seed; anti impotts sugar, rum, timber, wines,, 
coals, tobacco, salt, and baik. itstiade has flourished to att 
amazing extent. Many of the families here are opulent, and 
handsome equipages are to be seen in the sticets, whereas in 
the year 1740 and 17 50, iheic were only four carriages in and 
near the place. The slaughtering, salting and packing houses, 
belonging to the pioviston-tnule, are well worthy the notice of 
the tiaveller. The most frequent objects to bo met nith in the 
Streets, aic cars leaden with beef piocecdiug to the sahing- 
faouses. Much of the proviMon buppoitsthe biavlvseamen of 
the United Kingdom, and enables them to enduie the fatigiu' 
of the blockade and the peril of the battle. Altliough Ireland 
cannot build a navy, she fuiuishes it with abravc, hard, gallant, 
aud]o}al rate of men, and contributes not a little to the sustc> 
nance of the U-itish fleets. The inns have not kept equal pace 
with the piospeiity of the town : they aie dirty and ill attended, 
but, as usual, fuinishcd excellent wine at four shillings pti bottle, 
We also partook of some excellent cow-beef. I wish 1 could 
object to nothing more than the ineouveuicnee of ill-conducted 
inns; but, ulas ! a subject of much deeper inteiest, and tiiily 
afflicting to tvtiy feeling mind, is to be found, if the tiaveller 
will take the tiouble ot walking over Thomond’s bridge and 
enter the house of ludastn/, as it is called. lie will quit a 
coble city, gay with novelty, opuleiKc, and lu.\uiy, for a scene 
which will sinkc his mind with honor. Under the roof of this 
bousc^ 1 saw niadii'cu /irtAed, gilded only by their irons, 
standing in the rain, in an open court, attended by women ; 
their cells, upon tlie gicund-floor, scantily supplied with straw, 
damp, and ill seemed. lu the wards of labour, abandoned 
prostitutes, ui rags and vcimin, each loaded with a long chain 
and heavy log, working only whcntlic eye of the superintending 
uffleer was upon them, are associated through the day with 
respectable old family house' cepers, who, having no children 
to support them, to picvent famishing, seek this wretched 
asylum. At Jiigkt they sleep together in the same room; the 
sick (unless in very extreme cases) and the healthy, th« good, 
and the bad, all crowded together. 

Across a yard, iu u laige room, nearly tbiity feet long, a 
raving inauiac, instead of being strapped to his betl, vvu.v 
baudeufied to a stone of 300 lbs. weight, which, widi tiie most 
horrible jells, by a ei.nvnlsive eflbrt of stiengtii, he dragged 
wd of the room to the other, constantly exposed t<y 
the eij^perating view and conversation of those ,who were Me 
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)}ic yard. I have h^en well informed that large sutfta.of moii^ 
have been raised in every county for the erection of s 

how Ipas this money been apf)1ied i ., 

One of the naked subjects which I menuoued^ lost bis sffises 
b) ail excess of niatiieinatkal research, the other by a disap*^ 
puintment of the heart, and the tlih'd, who was in the aatoe 
yni'd, by drunkenness: a more afFectiiig and expressive grtmpa 
for the pencil could never be presented. In one cell, covered 
^o his chin in straw, was a hoaryvheaded man, who would never 
speak, nor take any thing unless conjured to do so In the name 
of tlio Most High.*' « 


^lllSTOKY OF LIMERICK. 

-lUneuck is iurollcd in the pa^re of English history. In llic time 
l«f Cromwell it was besieged by Iretoii, who was repulsed \it 
sc \euiratlacks. After displaying great spirit and gallantly, lh« 
citizens became disunited on account of their different poluicid 
altachments, some being followeis of the Pope*s nuncio, some 
to Kmg Charles, and others to the JCnglish army, till at last 
llie> sunendeitd to the enemy, when Ireton entered the town, 
and soon afterwards died thtie. In September it was 

imesled b\ Gtneial Giukle, after his victory over King James's 
army at Aghriin, and was surreudcicd on the 13th OctobtT 
following, when the guiiison made a voiy honouiable capitula-* 
tion for themselves and the rest of the inhabitants; and in 
IbjjO It was besieged by King William, wjicn he waij forced 
to raise the siege. 

A THAVELLING HINT. 

Mrfv Card^-erves, that theie are no stages or regular posting 
to KiiRtriify. I was obliged, says he, to lure a chaise to go 
ull iho way foi four guineas; the owner of it paying for the 
leediug ot the post-boy and horses. The traveller w-ill now, 
nu)ie thcUi evtr, be distressed for want of an uniform circniatuig 
inethuin. I ihciefore advise lum to change hisnotesfor those 
of Roches, bankets in this place, v^hicli w ill be taken at Cork 
and Killauiey, aud on the road. A lady at the iiiii whore I was, 
assured me, that she had been detained u whole day in the country, 
because, having no motley, and no other than local notes, the 
keeper of the turnpike refused to let her pass. Notes for 
eighteen-pence are abundant. Hankers aie almost ns common 
ns potuUws in the counties of Liinctick, Kerry, aud Cod. ’At 
a village not far from Limciick, a bliieksmtlli isues sixpenny 
notes, which circulate in the village, and no farther. 

In the band of one of the militia regiments I saw a bank^ 
h^dJaifedJorJivepounds ! and, tiitlmg this sum is, no 
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fhmbt sftv.'-Ttd suffered by the petty defaulter, tn short, were 
Mt the inconveoieiices of sudt a system ^atly oppressive, and 
toe temptation to fraud shocking, these Muigwto bankers would 
Aimish many a smile to the traveller as he wanders through tVj 
west and south'-west of Irdand; but, as he values Oomfort and 
progressive motion, let him be careful how he receives in pay¬ 
ment Uie notes which will be offered to him. 

HOIKS or AbAlR. 

About seven o’clock in the morning, under a tolerable Specimen 
’of tho> humidity of the atmo«.pherc of this part of Ireland, 1 
hade adieu to Limerick, so famous for its prettv women, its 
river, its gloves, audits depots of beef and r^tbijiRr 

worthy of notice till I approached Adair, the town where we 
first halted, which presented a very picturesque and beqyftify* 
appearance. This village, which is situated in the barony of 
Kenoery, and on the Maig, which communicates with the Siiannoil, 
abounds with ruins of churches and convents, which in distant 
tiiMci belonged to the Franci'ican friars. Every spot is holy 
groimdt The ruins which arc in the highest preservation, are 
those of a religious bouse in the south side of the town, built 
in the reign of King Edward 1., by .lohn, carl of Kildare, for 
friars of the order of the I loly Trinity, for the redemption of 
Christian captives: its steeple is supported by a plain arch, with 
four diagonal ogives meeting in the centre, and stairs which rise 
to the battlements. The nave and choir are small and plain. 
On the south side of the river there is another friaty in high pre¬ 
servation, founded by John, carl of Kildar‘>, who died 1315, 
Jn the choir, which is large, are stalls, and*'., .corresponding 
nave, with a lateral aisle on the south side. To .'’p n<" of 
the steeple afe some beautiful cloisters, with Gothic Windows, 
within w'Wich, on three sides of the square, are corridors ; and 
on most of these window's are escutcheons w ith the h'nglish and 
saltier crosses, in general ranged altcmatcly. iTic principal parts 
are of hdwn lime-stone, which appears fresh, and the workman¬ 
ship is simply elegant. Neai the cloisters are several apartments, 
which appear to be much more ancient than the other parts of 
the building. In the east part of tire town a great friary was 
founded by 'I'homas, earl of Kildare, and Joan his wife, daughter 
of James, e^rl of Desmond) in 14G5. 

All these riilm are delightfully situated, and time has finely 
colour^#i 08 e parts which the ivy has not covered. The 
moralia^ihe painter, and the antiquarian, will not pass Adair 
without heavily a sigh for poor mortality, without borrowing 
some venemble grace from the hoary pile, or tracing, attiid the 
mouldering ruins, the skill and taste of distant ages. My 
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driver was a very good-huraoured fellow, who athtj^d most 
unintelligibly till I became a little accustomed to him; and 
although wet to the skin, and a glass of whisky lay before him, 
She would first conduct me to these monsstic remains, which, if 1 
might judge by the brightness of his eyes, and the vivacity of 
his gestures, and by putting the heads and tails and scattered 
limbs of his words together as well as 1 could, he seemed to 
enjoy in a manner very creditable to his feelings. 1 was sui prised 
find, not only here, but in every other part of Ireland which I 
visited, that the Anglo-Hibernian language spoken was free from 
provincial idiom : the only difference which 1 found arose from 
the pronuticjjtfjgii of a few words being more or less broad. 

. luiM l y i pt /HtTfe roaoMiet horses laden with goods fastened by 
ropes of hay, horses drawing in hay harness, and pigs checked 
erratic disposition by having one of their front and 
hinder legs agreeably attached to each other by tiie same simple 
material; and the female peasants looked neat and clean, and 
poised their milk-pails with admirable dexterity. 

rUNERAL-HOWL AND THE PALATINES. 

'As I passed the race-couise, about a mile before I reached 
the town of Rathkeaic, for the hist time 1 heard the Irish 
funeral-howl issuing from a cottage, where, by an oblique peep, 
i saw several persons assenibled, who, without any appearance 
of giief, produced the most dismal sounds. The ceremony 
upon those occasions 1 have before described. In this part of 
the country, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Rathkcale, 
the descendants the Palatines, who came over to this country 
in 170(j, reud^ In the benignity of the British nation, these 
. Uj e nweiQyfcmnd a refuge from the oppression of their own prince, 
and of tue French, on account of their religious faith. They 
were recommended by Queen Anne to the protection of the 
Irish parliament, which, from a belief that their residence would 
strengthen the pi otestant religion, voted live Uiousand a year to 
her Majesty for tliree years, to defray the expeiice attending their 
settlement. Their descendants arc a loyal, laborious, and 
respectable race of men. In the rebellion they formed themselves 
inU> volunteer corps, and, by essential services, requited the 
protection which the nation had afforded to them. The country 
which they inhabit has e.\peri^ced great advantages from their 
skill and industry. Their cottages are built after tlie fashion of 
their own country, and are remarkably neat and clean. The 
women frequently wear the large straw hat and short petticoat 
of the Palatinate. They never marry out of their own com¬ 
munity. They use a plough peculiar to themselves, and retain 
CARR.] K 
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many othe^'i^ their original customs. The native peasantry have 
been mm’h improved by their society and example. Several of 
these people reside on Sir William Barker’s estate, in the county < 
of Tipperary, and are much respected. In their emigration^ 
settlement, and deportment, they resemble the Dutch colony 
established within two nr three miles of Copenhagen, which 
supplies that city with milk, butter, and its best vegetables. 

CASTLE ISLAND. 

1 found Castle Island a large town, in a state of rapid decay, 
owing, as I was informed, to a dispute amongst the ))roprietors 
regarding the division of their respective intMc::^a^ The place 
was formerly called the Castle of the fsVana of 
castle was erected in I22f); but the ruins want wood and verdure 
to make them interesting. Immense masses of this«’'w^'<'rj 
broken off, as solid and compact as rock, lie in the field in which 
it stands. Only the shell of the market-house and assembly- 
rooms remains. The Chaiter-school established here, I was in¬ 
formed, was wholly neglected. 

EFFECT or A PAIR OF BREECHES. 

Turning round the road as I left Castle Island, which I did with 
infinite pleasure, I met an Irish funeial: the corpse was in a 
plain deal coffin, and the population of two oi three villages 
followed it, amongst whom about four or five men and women 
kept up a constant mournful cry, without any other indication of 
affliction: not one of th6m was in mommng, and i found my 
approach increased the chorus of the funerar^’**!!. The countiy 
still continued very v\ild and dreary. In these'- mountainous 
regions, a stranger, moving mu pair of breeckes,'\.'*r^J',i:,x^ 
tlie attention of the dogs, the constant inmates of the cabins, 
which, upon seeing so great a novelty approach, naturally regard 
it as a phenomenon portending no good, and accordingly set up the 
faithful howl of alarm. One of these vigdant guardians, aftei con¬ 
templating me for some time as 1 walked foiwaid, gave the usual 
public notice of my arrival; upon which one of these moim- 
taineers threw, not a stone, but a bit of turf, at him, and pull¬ 
ing off his hat, apologized for his dog wanting better manners. 

In one cabin I saw a pretty obstinate contest bet\\foen a pig and 
his mistress; the lattepwanted him to go out, and the former 
was resolved to stay in, and gained his point. The low Irish 
are very'fond of giving fine names to these animals. A woman 
was ovimeard to say to a great sow, “ Ah, J uliana! get out, 
wbg^do you do here ?” 
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IRISH PREJUDICE. 

A few miles before we reached Killarney, the face of the 
^ Country very rapidly changed to fertility and beauty. The blue 
and purple 'sides of those vast mountains which inclosed the 
lakes, appealed full in my view : they rose majestically from a 
' sea of vapoM', and their heads were lost in the clouds. As we 
descended into the vale which led to the town, my driver, who 
' *y this time was quite intelligible to me, and who £ found had 
impregnated me with a little of his stuttering, the natural effect 
of sympathy and association, observed, " Ah, your honour! 
here are mountains! if you had them in your country, 

. ’line thing iT’^ould be for the rubbers and murderers 

^there: by my shoul, they aie here of no use!" 1 could n^ft 
uviiling at his opinion of England : in vain did I tell him, 
that w'e had glens and mountains too, which were not infested 
with rubbeis and murderers. He shook his head to all i said. 
In many parts of li eland I found the same unfortunate and 
unpleasant prejudice. 

Instead of finding Killarney a little romantic place, as 1 had 
previously penciled it in my imagination, I enteied a large town, 
resembling Newport in the Isle of Wight; its streets were 
crowded with people: it is the principal tow n in the county of 
Kerry. 


MUCRUSS ABBEY. 

On reaching Mucruss, near Killarney, Mr. Carr observes, 
the graceful ru^ of Muciuss Abbey on our right, half 
embosomedjlti a group of luxuriant and stately trees, intiueiiccd, 
!ro-«t„^k«rseen, the biidle of our horses. I contemplated 
with reverence a very ancient and prodigious yew, the li unk of 
which is between seven and eight feet in circumference, which 
grows in the centre of a cloistered court, and covers it with 
a roof of branches and leaves, whilst some ash trees of a pro¬ 
digious size overshadow it without. This yew-tree is the object 
of superstitious veneration amongst the low people, who also 
exhibit their devotion to the saint of the place, by going round 
the building a certain number of times, during which they recite 
prayers. Pilgrims come from a considerable distance to do 
penance here. According to tradition, many Irish kings and 
chiefs are buried in the abbey, a favourite place of sepulture, 
where the dead aie bin ted only on the south aud east sides: 
the north is looked upon, 1 was told, as the Devil’s side, aud 
the west is preserved for uubaptised children, for soldiers, and 
strangers. 

K % 
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Whilst*^ ^vas reading a pathetic epitaph upon one of the 
. monuments in the abbey, 1 felt myself effeeted by putrid ef- ^ 
fluvia ; and upon looking on each side, I observed, for the firs^ 
time, some bodies, wliich mi,iht have been interred two of 
three months, in coffins, the p anks of which had started, not 
half covered with mould. Upon quitting the spot, a great coU 
lection of sculls and bones, promiscuously heaped up, in niches 
in the walls, excited melancholy observation. 

1 ’he soil of the abbey is very thin, and every effort has bee**" 
made to dissuade the lower classes from bringing their dead 
here, but in vain. It is a fart, that those who have been buried 
six months or a year before, are raised one side 

to make room for those who are brought for interment atlei'^A'ikri 
So loaded with contagion is the air of this spot, that every, 
principle of humanity imperiously calls upon the indulgen?vjr-v i ’ 
to exercise his riglit of closing it up as a place of sepulture in 
future. I warn every one who visits Killarney, as he values life, 
not to enter this abbey. Contrast renders doubly horrible the 
ghastly contemplation of human dissolution, tainting the sur.. 
rounding air with pestilence, in a spot which nature has enriched 
with a profusion of romantic beauty. The superstition of the 
people in the neighbourhood of Adair, w'hich 1 have mentioned, 
crowded one of the abbeys there with the dead, until the spot 
became the seat of infection ; upon which J.oi’d Adair, owner 
of the place, with equal prudence and resolution, sent for some 
of the soldiers of a militia regiment quartered in the neighbourhood, 
and having taken every proper precaution again.st infection, 
prevailed u{K>n them, by a liberui reiminerSljon, in one night 
to remove every vestige of corruption from the ta'^urite abbey 
into the riviT, and never afterwards permitted anovl»‘^«>^crii'{ytL 
to be buried in his grounds. His lordship lost his popularity 
fora short period, and more serious consequences wci e appre¬ 
hended by his fi tends, but a little time and reflection restored 
him to the good opinion of those whom bis good sense and 
firmness had ofTeiuled. 

Some years since an Englishman of handsome appearance, 
and ill the prime of life, from what cause 1 could not learn, 
selected this abbey for tlie place of his retiri'mcnt, and covered 
an open cell in one of the upper apartments, witli fragments of 
tombs and* coffins, to protect himself against the inclemencies of 
the weather. He sometimes associated witli the neighbours, 
and obtained such a reputation for sanctity, that the surrounding 
peasants used to supply him with food, till at last it was discovered 
that the holy man was given to solitary whisky indulgences, and 
that he was ^cn reeling amongst the graves, and apostrophizing 
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. the bones that lay scattered in the aisles ; in consilience of 
nvhich the superstitious veneration of the good people of Kil* 
f larney diminished, and in one night the eremite disappeared, 
having previously declared his intention of retiring to a cell 
upon the rock ot Lisbon. 1 remember in Devonshire a letter* 
carrier who, in consequence of a disappointment of the heart 
ill early life, never shaved, and always lived upon raw meat. 

Muernss lake lies expanded below the garden very beautifully, 
^rom the cottage we proceeded to the Turk cascade, which falls 
from the Devil’s Pnncli-bowl, a supposed volcanic crater, upon 
the summit of jVIungcrtoii mountain. Of the beauty of this 
fall I could^-T«iVwd§;?^ as it ''as supplied vvkii but little water 
saw it. visitor of Killarney will be applied to bjr 

,tlie people who belong to the boats which are kept for visiting 
the expeuce of hiiing thorn, the charge of the boat¬ 
men, Ficnch horns, victualing them, pow'der for the pettersu'o, 
generally amounts to about nine guineas, by the time all 
the lakes aie visited. 1 speak only born information, for the 
polite attention I locoived prevented me from stating it with 
ihc^cei lainty of cxixrience. All the boats belong to Lord Ken- 
inure, as loid of tlie lakes. In consequence of the sudden sqiialla 
that fiequeiitly blow, no sails utc permitted. 

Upon the weather clearing up about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, ue rode to Ross Castle to take water, where Colonel 
lleyiand’s boat and six men and a bugle were w'aiting fur us* 
Hie road to the castle runs through a bog, and is rather dreary* 
The castle is picturesque, and forms a barrack for a company of 
soldiers: it staiid^^ Ross Island, the largest in the lake, about 
a mile in leiuj^i,'^almost covered with evcigreens, and abounding 
^tt hn and lead mines. This castle was formerly a rayal 

residence, or rather tlie seat of the lords of the Lakes, who 
assumed the title of Kings. The family of O’Donahue was 
the last that bore this title. As we stopped to look at the castle, 
one of the people belonging to it presented me w ith a copper 
tuo shillings and sixpeun) piece, which had been found with 
others of the same coin in Ireland, and which were coined, 
and forced into short-lived circulutiou, during the distresses of 
James the Second in Ireland. 

The low er lake seemed to be spotted with> an archipelago of 
islands. We proceeded to liinisfallen, one*of the largest and 
most beautiful of them. It'is a lawm containing about seventeen 
acres of the richest verdure, fenced w'ith rock; a path runs 
round the island, overarched with trees of the most luxuiiaut 
growth. The holly, beech, and yew abound here, and grow 
to prodigious size and beauty. I saw a holly with two sorts of 
leaves, one prickly and the other smooth ; they were called mule 

1 
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and femt^^eaves; and another was eleven feet and a half in( 
circumference. From one point we saw before us the vasty 
mountains of Glenaa and Toomish, towering into the clouds.^' 
which were contrasted hy the softer scenes of the wooded shorw , 
of Ross-Island. 

THE BED OF HONOUR. * 

At one extremity of [uiiisfallen, our guide took great pains 
to shew us a hollow rock, which is called the bed of honoulT'’' 
and is said to possess a charm against sterility in women. 
Amongst brambles and bi iars we found the remains of a small 
abbey, founded at the close of the sixth According 

to the annals of Munster, A. D. 1180, abbey 
were esteemed a paradise and a seciue sanctuary, in which th<> 
treasures of the whole country were occasionally dej)ostTOclr^ji 
its clergy. On the north*cast point, near the landing-place, is a 
small building, supposed to have been a chapel, now used by 
visitors to dine in. The ledges of rocks which environ this 
W’ilderness of sweets, are romantic beyond imagination: they 
were richly carpeted to their very edges with verdure, which 
cover their angles and unevenness; and they support, without 
any appearant nourishment, the richest shrubs and trees, in 
some places these rocks present the most rugged and fantastic 
little bays, in others they had the graceful appearance of pe¬ 
destals of polished marble. ^ 

o’sullivan’s cascade. 

Upon leaving this enchanting spot, we crA^ed over to O’Sul¬ 
livan s cascade, a mountain stieam roaring dowti C'l'ocky channel 
on the side of Glenaa. We were conducted 
unequal path, deeply overshadowed with trees, wliich lessened 
ak we approached the fall, upon which the sim shone brilliantly; 
the leafless branch of a blasted oak stretches half across it; its 
rebounding foam, white as the driven snow, spread as it were a 
muslin veil over the light green of the shrubs which crowned 
the summit of the fall, and the gray and moss-covered rocks, 
over which the descending waters roared to the lake. Upon our 
return, I was informed that Glenaa was till lately entirely clothed 
with the finest woods. 

Let me here ciiution those who visit the lakes against having 
turf or Kilkenny-coal fires in their bed-rooms; by the former ■ 
1 had nearly perished in the night by suffocation, aud the latter 
has more than once proved fatal, 
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the QUARTER'SESSIONS. 

'^fhe next morning 1 attended the quarter-sessions, at nhich a 
^barrister presided. At this meeting the character of the people 
was sirilingly developed. The greatest good humour prevailed in 
the court, which was a large naked room, with a quantity of turf 
piled up in one corner of it. Every face looked animated ; 
scarcely any decorum was kept, but justice was expeditiously, 
.^]d I believe substantially, administered by the barrister, who 
is addressed by that name, and who appeared to be perfectly 
competent to the discharge of his judicial duties. He was 
elevated rest. A fellow, like every one of his 

in or 0 * 21 '«if court, loving law to his soul, projected 
himself too forward to hear a cause which was proceeding ; the 
tiie court, who, like the bell of Peeping Tom of 
Coventry, made a horrible noise by endeavouring to keep 
silence, struck this anxious unlucky wight a blow on the head 
with a long pole, almost sufficiently forcible to have felled an 
o\ ; the fellow rubbed his head, all the assembly broke out in 
a loud laugh, in which the object of their mirth could not 
resist joining. Instead of counsel, solicituis pleaded : one of 
them w us examining u rustic, a witness on behalf of his client, 
when 1 entered : the poor fellow suffered answers unfavourable 
to the party for witoni he appeared to escape him ; upon which, 
after half a dozen imprccalioiis, the solicitor threw the Testament 
on which he hud been swoin at his head: a second laugh fol¬ 
lowed. Another fellow swore backwaids and forwards ten times 
in about as many^j>aiilnutes, and when ever he was detected in the 
most aboinin:'^!'^ perjury, the auditor was thrown into convulsions 
. o'".riiij'*' t. The bariisterheld in liis hands, not the scales of 
justice, but a little biass inucliiiie for weighing shillings, and 
which was in frequent requisition upon the judicial scat, fur 
ascertaining the due weight of foes piid into com I—another 
proof of the injurious effects of the wretched state of the cir¬ 
culating medium! 

The low' Irish are not only fond of law', but are capable of 
making shrew'd remarks upon the adiuinistiation of justice. 
Many yeais since, a gentleman of consequence and interest was 
tried at the assizes of Galway for muiJer, and, iiutwithstamiing 
the cleaiest cMdencc of the fact, the juiy acquitted him. Soon 
afterwards, as some gentlemen were standing at u large window 
at Lucas’s coffee-house, much resorted to in those days, situate^ 
exactly where the exchange now' is, a criminal was cairied 
past to be executed: upon which they said—“ W hat is that 
tiillow going to be hanged for f A low fellow wliu was passing 
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by, and ^>rheard the question, looked up and said : '' Plaze . 
your honours! for want of a (iahco^ 

Upon our arrival at Dunioe Castle, we found our liorse^ 
ready saddled, and we immediately proceeded to a frightfin 
scene of desolation, called the Gap, about three miles distant. 
It is a hideous pass through two prodigious mountains of barren 
rock and masses of stone, which looked as if all the rubbish of 


the creation, after the great Creator had completed his work, 
had been collected together. From the summit of one of tl^ 
sides, the Purple mountain, as it is called, capped with clouds, 
and the upper lake, are seen. Although there is scarcely soil 
sufficient to nourish a blade of grass, }whic‘!T* 
we saw, denoted that, upon the craggya Wl'yiulMoi... 
cabins were scattered. 'I’he only animated being, except tlie 
individuals who composed our paity, was a poor 
who, at a giddy depth, w'as quarryuig slate. 

In the woods near the castle, we passed by some of its towers 
and apartments, w'hich the cannons of Cromwell, and the-icnding 
hand of time, bad laid prostrate. The part that retains its 
perpendicularity still preserves the diguifu'd name of a castle, 
although it has only one room on a floor, and maiiv of the family 
are obliged to be accommodated in out-offices. 1 should think 
the castle, like many others which 1 saw in Ireland, must have 
been small: very few can-have been places of defence. Tiie 
pride of the ancient Irish gentry induced tliein to dignify their 
residences with the name of castles; that of a house, which is 
now so much the fashion in England, that every citizen’s snug 
little box, y/ith forfj^yards square of .shriA^iery, flowers, and 
kitchen-garden, bears the pompous name, was csdl^d iii Irish, by 
way of contempt, clahane, or a heap of stones. 

When I learned that there were flve-and-twenty licensed 
whisky-shops in Killarney, I was not surprised to hear that one 
of the candlesticks had been stolen from the altar of the Koman 


catholic chapel there. 

Theie is a noble school for catholic children at Killarney. 
When they are old enough to quit the seminary, they are ardently 
sought after as servants, as well by protestant as catholic families, 
on account of the irreproachable cmiduct of those who have 
been educated ffiere: this is one amongst many powerful 
instances which may be adduced, to prove that the great object 
of the Irish government ought to be the illumination of the minds 
lt)f die low;er orders, without aimiug at prosefytism. Religion, let 
it embrace whatever faith it may, uid education, must inevitably 
create a love social order; snperstkion and ignoraiKe must 
ever engemler which *is hostile to it. How many years 
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are to roll away in storm uid bloodshed, before plain, but 
'impoitant, truth shall be admitted or acted upon? 

Ml. Carr concludes Ins account of the lakes with some ad« 
ditional anecdotes of Irish pleasantry. 

IRISH MAGNANTMITY. 

Before we quit Killarney, 1 cannot resist laying before my 
reader an instance of generosity and humanity with which he will 
0 :% charmed, and which was displayed by the colonel of the very 
regiment 1 have mentioned. 

In the season of 1787, as the present Lord Castlereagh, then 
Mr. Steward. enjoying the pleasure of an aquatic excursion 
'■ill. his schoolfellow and friend, Mr. Sturrock, near (^stle- 
Steward, the seat of his lordship’s father, the Earl of Lc»ulbn> 
Ov..*-;, u.iaccoinpcinied by any other person, a violent squall of 
wind upset the boat, at the distance of two miles at least from 
shore. Loid Castleieagh, who was an excellent swimmer, re¬ 
collecting that Mr. Sturrock could not swim, immediately on 
the boat sinking, directed his attention to his friend, swam to 
hiin^ placed a piece of a broken oar under his breast, recom¬ 
mended him, witii the most encouraging composure and pre¬ 
sence of mind, to remain as long as he could on this piece of 
timber, and •when fatigued to turn himself on his back, which 
be shewed him how to effect by placing himself in that position. 
He continued swimming near his friend, occasionally raising his 
hands, in the hope that some one might discover their perilous 
situation. Mr. Sturrock, father to the young friend of Lord 
Castlereagh, and JVir. Ciealand, his lordship's tutor, had been 
looking at tlief'^oat previous to the squall, which they had taken 
shelter a'v» In a temple in the gardens of Mount Steward. Upon 
the storm subsiding these gentlemen quitted the place, immedi¬ 
ately missed the boat, and concluded that she was lost. Most 
providentially they found in the harbour a small boat, into which 
they sprung, with feelings which it would be in vain to describe, 
and after row mg with all their vigour for a mile and a half, they 
at last discovered, as the w aves rose and fell, a hat, aud not far 
from it a hand waving; they redoubled their exertion, and came 
up to Lord Cistlcieagfa, who implored them not to mind him, 
but instantly to go to his companion. Never mind me," said 
his lorship, ** for God’s sake go to Sturrock, or he will be lost; 
leave me, 1 think 1 can suppoit myself till you return." They 
accordingly left him, and arrived at the critical moment when 
his young friend had Just risen, after sinking the first time, and 
seizing him by bis hair, they drew him quite senseless and ex¬ 
hausted into the boat—another minute, and all would have been 
over. They then returned to his lordsliip, and rescued him also. 

CAER.] L 
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I leave die reader to imagine the alternate agony and Joy which. 
must have characterized the whole of this awful and impressive' 
scene. 


population of IRELAND. 

That the population of Ireland has increased no one can 
doubt. Mr. Whitelaw informs me tliat, from such observations 
as he has been able to make, from a few trials on a small scale, ^ 
and from the obseivations of intelligent friends, he is induced^ 
to believe that it does not fall short of five millions, but does 
not exceed it, as some writers have asserted; whilst others have 
confined it to three millions only. 1 p*?"” in 

Mr. Whitelaw’s statement. ■■ 

The relative proportion of square miles, and of population,^ 
between Bingland and Ireland, is as follows ; 

England contains 49,450 square miles. 

Ireland 27,457 ditto. 

England contains 0,343,578 persons; 

or 189 ditto to one square mile. 

Ireland contains 5,000,000 persons; 

or 182 I-10th to one square mile. 

1 have already mentioned the difficulty of ascertaining the 
population of Ireland with accuracy. Sir William Petty, v^ho 
wrote in the reign of Charles II., estimated the population of 
Ireland at one million only. His situation as physician to the 
anny in that country, and his long residence there, must have 
aftbrdod him tolerable opportunities of judging. The number 
who perished in the rebellions of 1798 and« 1803 is supposed 
not to have exceeded twenty thousand men; but it must ever 
remain a matter of conjecture. The population of fseland, and 
consequently its agricultural improvements, must have received 
severe checks at various eras. The war of 1641, which lasted 
eleven years, and the plague and famine which accompanied it, 
destroyed six hundred and eighth-nine thousand persons; and, 
in 1652, Dublin was obliged to import provisions from Wales; 
and, about forty years since, corn to the amount of 380,000/. 

To no country under heaven has nature been more bountiful 
than to Ireland, and in few countries have her bounties been 
less tasted by those for whom they were destined. Her history 
presents the gloomy picture of man opposing the happiness of 
man. 


CAUSES OF POPULATION. 

The causes which promote population, says our author, have 
been ably ascertained to consist in a mild and equitable govern* 
meat, abundance of food, frequency of marriage, a salubrious 

1 
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climate, favourable to health, generation, and long life, to which 
I think the absence of English poor>Iaws may be added. Under 
these propitious circuhistances, population will double in less 
tlian twenty years. What would the population of Ireland have 
been, if her politital happiness had been commensurate with 
her physical advantages i What may not such a country become 
in the space of twenty years, under the fostering care of a wise 
and beneficent government ? 

‘The retarding causes which affect the population of Russia, 
prcveht it from doubling itself in less than forty-nine years. The 
amazing population of China has been attributed to the expences 
attending the marriage state being so inconsiderable. A little 
riue, some raw cotton, or other materials, for clothing, and a cou¬ 
ple of mats, form almost all the furniture of an ordinary Chinese 
house. The lower orders of Chinese are, 1 believe, more 
wretched than the lower Irish. We are credibly informed, that 
thousands of families live perpetually in little fishing-boats upon 
canals and rivers, and that they frequently subsist by fishing up 
the nastiest garbage thrown overboard from an European ship. 
In Ireland there are scarcely greater checks to marriage amongst 
the lower orders, than there are in the sexual intercourse of 
animals. If the condition of the Irish peasantry w'ere improved, 

I do not see that population could suffer. 

When our militia regiments were in Ireland during the re¬ 
bellion, tbe numbers of the married men amongst the Irish re¬ 
giments were astonishingly greater than those of the same de¬ 
scription in the English regiments, to the no small and frequently 
jocose surprise of the Irish soldier. Sir Williant Petty well 
observes, that ‘‘ fewness of people is real poverty; and a na¬ 
tion wherein are eight millions of people, is more than twice 
as rich as the same scope of land wherein are but four.” Mon¬ 
tesquieu quaintly calls population “ une immense manufacture” 

1 can confidently assert, that is is a maniifacture well calculated 
to flourish in Ireland. 


VIEW OR CORK. 

As we approached Cork the view became very fine, the river 
Eiee winding to the Cove, a country on each side well cultivated, 
and dotted with villas: the city, its superb barracks, the Mar- 
dyke walk, extending a mile under the shade of elms, Uie new 
goal, which has a noble appearance, and the shipping, presented 
an uncommonly rich, varied, and picturesque prospect. Cork 
is die second city in Ireland, and if ships of above two hundred 
tons were not obliged to unload at Passage, five miles and a half 
from Cork, it would be one of the finest port towns in the 
world. Ill times of peace the fli^s of every nation may be seen 
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wanng ih her harbour, called the Cove, now {woteeted b)' a Ibrt, 
bmlt on the great island below, comniandtng the haven, whicb 
is perfectly safe, and capable of affording coiiiplele protection 
to the whole navy of England from every wind that blows. 
Ships from England, bound to all parts of the West Indies, put 
in here; and in one year, in pacific times, no less than two 
diousand vessels hsve floated U])on its bosom. 

In the city are three convents; two of the order of the Pre- 
sentation) devoted entirely to the instruction of poor female 
children, and one called the Ursulinc, for the education of fe¬ 
males in the higher ranks of life, but in which poor children are 
also sometimes instructed. 

Tlie barracks are upon an immense scale, and very snp^; 
they stand upon a rocky mountain, and command the city, and 
all the beautiful scenery of the surrounding country. The city 
Stands upon several islands formed by the river I^ec, which are 
handsomely banked and quayed in. Several streets have been 
gained from the river, and are built like the Adelphi, upon 
arches:' the shops are well supplied, and many of them are 
elegant. The Mardyke walk is very beautiful: from this spot 
I made a sketch of the city. It has many very handsome hou¬ 
ses, and the society is refined and elegant. 

In the centre of the parade, which is very spacious, there is 
an equestrian statue of George the Second; it is of stone, and 
painted yellow, and lias nothing belonging to it worthy of further 
notice. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS AT CORK. 

T^e Lying-in Hospital here at first did not answer, on ac¬ 
count of excited prejudice; it is now, however, in some degree 
of estimation among the lower orders. Attached to the South 
Infirmary, a lock wanl and a penitentiary house are now built, 
and will soon be fit for the reception of reformed prostitutes. 
Tlierc is also a charitable repository. The- Mayor and Sherifts’ 
Charity is an institution that aflbrds the sum of two hundred 
pounds per annum, in small sums, to aged or distressed freemen, 
‘ towards their support. ITie Foundling Hospital is well sup- 

? orted by a tax on coals. I'here are also several Alms-houses. 

lie lllue and Green-Coat Hospitals are established for the in- 
strucflon of diHdren recommended by aldermen. There are 
also, parisli, schools for ^e instruction of poor chil- 

ctrefly Schools of Industry are vepr justly entitled to the 
aupport^^niey meet with, where poor children me rescued from 
flie fetal habits of idleness, beggary, and thieving, and are 
ttmgbt to read and write, and arc made acquainted with such 
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^KTorks as may habituate them to industry, and enalde them to 
provide for themselves, with advantage to society. 

The country and city House of Industry at Cork Is' well 
worthy the notice of a traveller; although the mixture of the 
objects of punishment and charity, within its pale, is objec¬ 
tionable, yet upon the whole it does honour to the humanity of 
the city. Against this mixture, which obtains almost in eveiy 
large town and city in Ii'eland, except Dublin, too solemn a 
protest cannot be entered. The first objects which presented 
themselves were the vilest prostitutes of the city and incorri^ble 
young offenders ; the > former amounted to eighty-two, each of 
whom had a chain and log fastened upon one leg; they were 
without shoes or stockings, but that is no grievance, for in all 
human probability they never wore either, or only during the 
more fortunate vicissitudes of life; but they were wretchedly 
clad, being allowed no prison dress, which, in my humblie 
opinion, upon the principles of humanity and even of justice, 
ought to be supplied; excepting a few of the other cla.sses 
mentioned, the rest in this division of the building were decayed 
housekeepers, male and female, amounting in all to two hundred 
and thirty two persons. 1 found the charity and prison allowance 
liberal, consistii^ of meat, stirabout, milk, and potatoes, 
varied on different days. In another part of the building I saw 
the idiots and insane, amounting to one hundred and eight ; 
the former were very few; the latter appeared to have every kind 
and soothing attention paid to them ; formerly they used to run 
about the streets unattended. The Avards, though too confined, 
were remarkably clean, and there vras not, as in England, that 
highly improper intercourse of convalescents with subjects of 
violent frenzy. This institution is supported by presentments, 
and charitable donations. 

The Old Gaol is a shocking place, having no yard, and the 
prisoners looked very unhealthy ; they were not ironed. I was 
surprised to find that they w'ere not removed to the New Prison, 
which, although not finished, had many apartments fit to receive 
them. This gaol is one '^f the finest 1 ever saw ; only its guard, 
and bars and bolts, could have prevented me from mistaking it 
for a new and noble mansion. It stands a little way out of 
the city in a most healthy and beautiful situation. The passages 
and cells were spacious, secure, and healthy; the arrangement 
of the btiildtng appeared to embrace every object which hu- 
Aianity could desire: it is capable of holding from five to six 
hundt^ prisoners. 

^ The inhabitants of this, like those of every other city, are 
disposed to exaggerate its population, which they estimate at 
pearly one hundred and twenty thousand; but most of the 
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Kpioan Catholic clergymen, and the resdent physicians livbo 
have the best means of information, average it at about one 
hundred thousand : the mode usually adopted of giounding the 
calculation upon the number of houses, is very fallacious, not 
only with respect to this, but every other city in the southern 
and westein provinces, and generally throughout Ireland, uhere 
the poorer classes arc compressed into a space which is shocking 
to humanity: in seieral lanes in Coik, the walls of a small 
wretched habitation, frequently enclose upwards of fifty pei sons. 
Liimeric, and I am told Galway, exhibit similar instances of 
crowded population ; and hence have arisen the gross eirors of 
those who have formed their estimate of population upon the 
returns of the hearth-money and tax-gatherers. 

The population of Cork has increased five-fold since the 
reign of Charles the Second, and has received, notw ithstaiiding 
the counteractive eft'rcts of war, and the decline of manufactuies 
in the south, an augmentation of at least ten thousand inhabit¬ 
ants within the space of ten years. 

Cork exports more beef, tallow, hides, butter, fish, and 
other provisions, than Belfast, Waterfoid, or liiuienck; her 
other exports are linen cloth, pork, calves, lambs, rabit- 
skins, wool for England, linen, and woollen yarn and woisted. 
The slaughtering season commences in September, and con¬ 
tinues to the latter end of January, during which time it has 
been computed that no less than one bundled thousand head of 
black cattle have been killed and cui’ed. 

The provision-trade has not been carried on for these last 
three or four years with the same spirit, and to the same extent, 
as formerly, owing in a great measure to the business having 
become more gcncial in the other sea-ports of li eland than 
before: yet a much larger quantity of provision w’as made up in 
Cork last season than the year preceding; but if it be considered 
that the greater portion was intended for the use of government, 
and that the price of cattle has been much too high in propor¬ 
tion to the prices allowed by government for the manufactured 
provisions, it may easily be in-'’jrred that the trade could not be 
very productive to those concerned. 

The price of land in the neighbourhood of this city varies 
from three pound to ten pound per acre of English statute 
measure. 

Upon the banks of thb river, and towaids the hai hour’s 
mouth, op account of the convenience for bathing, the land, 
without being rich, is very high in value. Within these last 
ten years rent has tripled: the price of labour in this part of 
Ireland has qdvanced greatly within these few yeers; but the 
^omfbrtsof thfeWer orders have Hot “ grown with its growth,” 
in const quency prices of die utcessarits of life keiping 
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equal pace vrith the advances of wages, which in these parts 
are now iirom sixteen-pence to eighteen-pence per day. 

Tillage in the immediate neighbourbood of Cork, and in the 
south parts of the country, has been latterly much promoted, 
in consequence of the breweries and distilleries consuming 
such an immense quantity of barley and oats; whilst the large 
quantity of wheat and flour used in the market, both for home ’ 
consumption and export, has greatly excited the farmem to the 
cultivation of the former, 'fhe rigorous exaction of the 
hearth-money tax has been much complained of amongst the 
poor, but as the legislature is about to annul it, all farther com¬ 
ment w’ould be unnecessary. 

The relative proportion of catholics to protestants in this 
and in all the cities of Munster, is full four to one; in the 
interior of the country it is ten to one ; almost all the common 
people are of the first description, as well as the respectable 
merchants of the city. 

Under the term protestants are comprehended all separatists 
from the catholic communion: the established church in 
this part of Ireland has very few followers ; the Methodists, 
on the contrary, are rapidly increasing. 

Although catholic landholders in this county are not venr 
numerous at present, as the character of the city is purely 
commercial, no doubt the catholic landed interests will be much 
extended, by catholics investing their fortune in future in the 
purchase of land. 

The bridewell is an old building: 1 found it clean, and 
occupied only by two refractory apprentices. The market for 
fi.sh, meat, and vegetables, is admirably constructed and 
profusely supplied. The Irish excel \is in the architectuml 
arrangements of these buildings. Provisions were as under: 
the best beef and mutton at fourpence per lb. a couple of ducks 
one shilling, a tiirky half-a-crown, and a hare sixpence. In the 
shambles 1 met the mayor, distinguished by a cocked hat and 
gulden chain, acti\ cly engaged in preventing frauds, and preserv¬ 
ing order. For the support of this oflice, five hundred 
pounds per annum is appropriated out of the city revenues, 
amounting annually to three thousand pounds. The civil 
government of the city is vested in this magistrate, a recorder, 
and sheriffs. Cork is also the sec of a bishop, who has a 
palace here. There is a small neat theatre, but there were no 
performers when 1 was in the city. At the great cattle-fairsj 
no woman with a red cloak is permitted to appear; a regulation, 
wich arose from the following very extraordinary circumstaucei 
which a gentleman of great respactibility assured me was true. 
At a great cattle fair in this county a herd of oxen was so 
frightened by the red cloak of an old woman, that they ran off 
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witb the greatest fury, and descended a slope of ground vritK 
nch velocity, aa to break down part of tne park wait of a 
nobteman. 


RiLKBMNY THEATRICALS. 

" At Kilkenny I found quite a jubilee-bustle in the streets, and 
de^^nt equipages driving about in all directions. The annual 
theatricals of this deligWul little town had attracted a great 
mimber of fashionables from Dublin and the surrounding 
country. These dramatic amusements, varied by races, balls, 
and concerts, are supported by gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
for the purpose of converting the result of a highly intellectual 
and social gratification into a permanent source of relief for 
diose who are sinking under want and misery : to the eternal 
honour of Ireland be it spoken, that this sentiment is a prevail- 
hog one. Tbe character of an Irish gentleman may be described 
in these words, gaiety and generosity. The theatricals of 
Kilkenny last about a montb, and at the end generally leave a 
balance, after deducting the expences of the house, dresses not 
included, of two hundred pounds, which is applied to charitable 
purposes: one hundred and forty pounds have been received 
m one night. The theatre, which is tbe private property of the 
gentlemen who perform, is small and elegant, and the whole, 
except the back of a gallery, is laid out into boxes, the admission 
to which is six shillings. Over the proscenium of the stage is 
written tbe following elegant and expressive motto, from the pen 
of General Taylor: ** Whilst we smile, we soothe aflSiiction.” I 
saw lienry tbe Forth performed: the principal characters 
admirably supported, and the dresses were uncommonly suj^^. 
JLord Mountjoy appeased one night in a dress valued at eight 
thousand pounds, ^le female performers were engaged from 
the Dublin stage. The house was crowded, and enabled me to 
^peak with confidence of the beauty and elegance of the higher 
orders of Irish* ladies. The principal characters at these 
theatricab are supported by Mr. R. Power, Mr. Lyster, Mr. 
B. Longrise, Lord Mountjoy Stc." 

From the copious analysis which we have given of this 
work, our readers will be enabled to appreciate the great 
merit of tbe original, it is certainly the most able and inter¬ 
esting vindication of the Irish character, which has issued from 
the press in these times of national partiality; and wc are happy 
to learn, that the author has lately received the honorary 
reward ^ kn^hthood, as a recompense for bis liberal opinions ; 
while his book has experienced a very extensive circulation, 
duvoi^fout ^ united kingdom. 

OP CARRS STRANGER IN IRELAND. 
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-*^LDAN, amazing inundation of 
the river, 45.-->Agraphanna, influ¬ 
ence of this schaman among the 
Kosacks and Jukagirens, i27,—Al- 
doma, observations on the entablitih- 
ment of a harbour on the, 53.— 
Awatskai ainval at the bay of, 60; 
description of, 69. — Adventure, 
ludicrous, occasioned by a mask, 
4V.^Annis, the annual passage of 
the reindeer across the, 31. 

Baranow, account of this rock in the 
Frozen Ocean, 35 —Battle, a sin¬ 
gular aenal oue desci ibed, 37.—^Bai- 
darvnen, explanation of the term,$2. 
—Bogaren, Kinder, brief account 
of them, 7,—Bolcherezsk, journey 
to the fortress of, 64 ; opulence of 
the Kosacks there, dec. 65. 

Charius, and description of the species 
of salmon so named, 123.—Climate, 
- cold , comforts of a, 41.—Cold, ex¬ 
treme severity of the, 28. 

^.Danoc, the Kamtschadale, short ac¬ 
count of the, C6—De^il, extraordi¬ 
nary fees for the, 13.^-Dmtschtscha, 
explanation of the term, 11—Do- 
broe Namereine, destiuction of the 
vessel, 35. — Dogs, their employ¬ 
ment dragging sledges, 16.—Dwell¬ 
ings subterraneous, account of some, 

Blkl)|l|||nner of bunting and prepar¬ 
ing, them for food, 27.—Exiles, ob- 
seiTations on them and the nature 
of their crimes, 8. 

Fish, its singular employment as food 
for men and dogs, 19. — Fiozen 
Ocean, its appearance, latitude, &c, 
33 ,—Fruitless attempts to itnd a pas¬ 
sage to the north and east, ib.; re¬ 
turn thence, general obsetvations, 
&c. 36. 

Gluttony, disgusting anecdotes of, 47. 

Horse-flesh, its great estimation by the 
Jakuts, 9. 

Jakutsk, account of the town, its in¬ 
habitants, Ac. 7, 11; instances of 

■ their gluttony, 47.—Jassachna, de¬ 
parture of the Pallas and Jassachna 
froqi the river, 29.—Jonas, disco¬ 
very of the Island, 37.—Judoorskoi- 
krest, difllonlties of the passage to, 
46.—Jukagirens, account of them, 
their mad« of living, 27. 


Kamtsebatka, remarks on the count'r 3 ;i 
fishery and cattle in„ 62 ; facility 
of establishing a tra^ iVom hence 
to the East Indies, 69.—Kamt-> 
schadales, remarks on their present 
condition, 67«—Knas, explanatioit 
of this title, 8.—Kuiilian islands^ 
account of the, 58. 

Laptgew, Lieut, lighthouse built by 
him on the shore of the Frozen 
Ocean, 32.—Lcdyard, Mr. eccen¬ 
tric ideas of,42; his ingratitude, 43. 

Mammoths, some bones of this ani¬ 
mat found on the shore of the Frozen 
Ocean, *38. — Miratschkena, what 
patients so called, 42. 

Narka, singular specimen of, 23.— 
Nartes, description of this species of 
sledge, 16. 

OchoUk, arrival at, topography, its 
trade, Ac. 17; wretch^ state of 
the pooler ordeis, 18.— Ochotsk, 
the vicinity of, 31.—Omelon, par¬ 
ticulars respecting the river, 30. 

Petropaulo'v&k, winter passed in, 61. 
—Puddings, black, new kind of, 15. 

Reindeer, manner of travelling on, 14» 
—Reindeer, their annual passage 
over the Omelon, 31.—Kivera, re¬ 
marks on, 53.—River-Tungusians, 
account of them, 46. 

Schalaurow, his unfortunate end in the 
Frozen Ocean, 32.—Schaman, Jaku- 
tian, description of his incantations 
in behalf of a sick man, 13; account 
of an extraordinary one, 27.-— 
Schmalew, captain, his association 
with the expedition, 31.—Sea-ducks, 
curious method of catching thetn, 
20.—Shjp-buildmg, diificulties at¬ 
tending it in a barbarous country, 
28.—Slawa Rossi, departure of the 
vessel from the Ochota for Kaiht* 
sebatka, 55.—Snow, immense plaia 
of, 11.—Snow-shoes, two different 
sorts described, 17. — Sredoe-Ko- 
lymsk, brief account of, 30. 

Tide, its irregularity in the Frozen 
Ocean, 36.—^I'ravelling, dismal ac¬ 
count of, 23.—^Xunguses, account of 
them, their manners, customs, flee* 
14 and seq. .« 

Vlkan, passage from the, to Aldoma, 
32. 

Werchna-Kolymsk, anival at, tqpo* 
graphy, occupations there, kc^ fi6» 
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^OMCULTUKS, it! ntflettel 
state in the Crimea, 65.—Alupka, 
face of the ^untry approaching, 16. 
—Animals, brief statement of the 
most frequent in the Crimea, 31.— 
Atai Myna, generous hospitality 

of, sr. 

1 

Bachtebisarai, the ancient residence 
of the Khans, account of, 50.— 
Baidaire, dangerous passage to the 
▼alley of, IQ.—Balaclava, history 
of the town, its situation, trade, 
&c. 59.—BatyrrAga, interesting 
visit to, 954—Black Sea, coininerce 
of the, 69.—Bog, its extent, alarm 
in passing it, 6. 


Forest trees, 'account of the principal 
in the Crimea, 26* 

Genoese, their power annihilated in the 
Crimea, 3T,—Grasshoppers, their 
depredations, 21.—Greeks, tjieir 
establishment in the Crimea, 54. 

Hons, obserrations on the origin of 
the, 35. 

Improvements which might be af¬ 
fected in the Crimea, 68.—In¬ 
habitants of the Crimea, account of 
the, 67. __ 

Josapbat, awful appearance of the 
valley of, 51. 


Chersonesus, Heracleatic, rise and fi¬ 
nal destruction of this Greek co¬ 
lony, 45, 48.—Cimmerians, the 
most ancient inhabitants of the 
Crimea, 35; their origin, &c. ib.— 
Climate of the Crimea, remarks on 
the, 27, 32.—Colonies iu. the Black 
Sea, interesting remarks on the, 6. 
—Commerce, principal articles of 
in the Crimea, 66.—Crimea, the, 
geographical account of, 8; general 
appearance, ih.; climate, produce 
of the country, &c. 29.—Crimea, 
first inhabitants of the, 34; vieissi- 
tudes of its government to its con¬ 
quest by the Russians, 34, 42; em 
trance into the, 49.—governm^’^qf] 
^ country under tlm Khans and 
the Russians, 61.—Crimea, sketch 
of the civil government, 63; agri¬ 
culture, commerce, &c. 65. 

account of^ templce d^i- 
cam bo her in Taurida, 43.—Dc- 
ir^icripiion of a mountain, account 
of the, 11. 


Kertsch, particulars of the penin¬ 
sula of, 53.—Ki|, account of a 
kind of fulleris earth, so called, 11. 

Lakes, saline, remarks on their forma¬ 
tion and produce, 25.—Laws re¬ 
specting landholders in the Cri¬ 
mea, 63.—Liman, the, dangerous 
passage of, 5. 

Mountains in the Crimea, 9and se¬ 
quel*—Mud, interesting account of 
an eruption of, 20. 

Navy, the Russian, in the Black Sea,. 
72.—Nogay Tartars, partieulors re¬ 
lative to the, 7. 

Oresteon, account of the temple 
of, 45. 

Perecop, important situation of the 
town of, 49.-^Prince. Tartar, gene¬ 
rous hospitality of a, 57. 

Rains, ancient, a few discovered near 
Soldaya, 13.—Russians, their inenr- 
lions in the Crimea, 39* 


EarUM^es net very fcequmit In the* ^ . . , ., 

^i^ia. 19«—Eniptkm of mud.'S**8wr, account of its remarkable 

istecesfcitif acoount of this wonder- division of 

fill event, 82«* 29*—Seid Mahommed, short 
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account of this great man, 
Sevastopol^ particulars of the town 
, of, 70.—Soldaya, Temaifit of the 
ancient (Jenocse fortress of, 13.— 
Steppe, explanation of the term, 5. 
—Surgery, specimen of, among 
the Tartars, 59* 

Tartars, their manner of constructing 
' their houses, domestic economy, 
14 i their hospitality, 13.—Tartan, 
account of the di^erent classes of, 
their customs, manners, dress, lan¬ 
guage, religion, itc, 34. i their 


amusements 5S. — TarUry, f<K 
Verument of the country under the 
Khans and the Rufriani, 61.—Tau* 
ridans, the, asserted t6 have^been 
the first inbabilants of the Crimea, 
35.—Tchatyrdagb, description of 
the mountain, 9.—Trade, the In* 
dian, with the Crimea, 37.—Tta* 
veiling in Russia, remarks on the 
expeditious, 6—Turks, their con* 
quest of the Crimea, 38. 

Volcanos, exhausted, proofii of the 
Crimea containiug some, 1$» 
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-Amusements, public, at Mar- 
seiUes, account of the, 24,—Anec¬ 
dote of Buonaparte, his duplicity 
and ostentation, 5.—Arsenal, Ma¬ 
rine, rcmaiks on it at Toulon, 51.-— 
Avignon, anecdote respecting the 
robbers in the vicinity of, 14, 

Baume, la Sainte, account of, 45. — 
Barthelemy, I. L. his composition 
of a poem in memory of his depart¬ 
ed mistress, 47,—Bastides, or lod¬ 
gings, frequency and price, 27', 

Certiticates, nature of their examina¬ 
tion respecting the quarantine re¬ 
gulations, (37.—Characters, literary, 
account of some distinguished, 33,— 
Climate of Marseilles, general re¬ 
marks on the, 18.—-Christmas, its 
celebration in the South of France, 
41. 

Festivals, annual, the celebration of 
some in the south of France de¬ 
scribed, 43.—Force, the French, at 
Toulon, remarks on the, 54.—Fu¬ 
migation of letters, manner of per¬ 
forming the, 70.^ 

Galley-slaves, remarks on the state of 
the, 53.—Government, female, its 
state of perfection at Marseilles, 40. 

Heyres, its topography, climate, &c. 
58; manner of living there, 59.— 
Heyres, the islands of, remarks on 
the, 61. 

Industry, mercantile and maritime at 
Marseilles, 25.—Imphorien, St. de¬ 
lightful picture of the valley, 12.— 
In^itutions, public, account of t1|e 
principal at Lyons, 10,—Institutions, 
public, account of some, 31— 
Oriental, account of them at Mar- 
45. 

Language, provTnclal, specimens of, 
dd^Lazaretto, the, and its inter- 
regulations, 75.—Lyons, its site, 
topography, necessity of m<Tking 

^ previous a^reemeuts for board and 


lodging at the inns, &c. 7; slate o? 
its manufactures before and since 
the revolution, 9. 

Mandrier, St. interesting description 
of the peninsula, 55.—Marseilles, 
situation and survey of the town, 17; 
climate, iSbc. 18; its trade and com¬ 
merce, 25; vicinity of the town, 26; 
exports and imporU, 28; character 
of the inhabitants, 38.—Marseilles, 
account of the islands of, 46.—Ma¬ 
nufactories, their comparative ^|ate 
before and since the revolution, 28. 
—Menton ,picturesque appearance 
of this opulent town, account of it, 
&c. 66.—Mistral, its origin explain¬ 
ed, 20. 

Nizza, view of the country round, 64; 
its trade, climate, &c. 65. 

Original, curious description of an, 13. 

Policy of difTerent nations, remarks of 
aFrcnchmaii on the,5.-PhaBnicians, 
probably the tirst inhabitants of 
Marseilles, 26.'-Provisions, remarks 
on their price and quality at Mar¬ 
seilles, 21. 

Quarantine, regulations respecting it 
atMarpcilles, 67, &. bcq, its perform¬ 
ances, &c. 73. 

Robbers, entertaining anecdotes rela¬ 
tive to, 15. 

Saiiflsure, his explanation of the origin 
of the mistral at Marseilles, 20,— 
Ships susceptiole of the infection by 
plague, 71.—Siisceptibles, see Shjps 
susceptible, 

Thulis, Madame, sketch of her amiable 
character, 35.—Toulon, arrival, to- 
pbgfaphical details, 50.—Trade, Uio 
maritime, of Marseilles, account of, 
28.-«*Travcllers, rules for such os 
intend to visit the south of France. 
63. 

Villafranca, appearance of the coqp* 
around, 65. 
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A-GRICULTURE, sketch of its 
present state, its produce, &c. J‘i,— 
Agriculture, ' general remarks on 
the, 62.'—Anitnals, domestic and 
wild, account of the. 12.—^Anti¬ 
quities near Vcnz, account of some, 
57.—Architecture, rural, wretched 
state of the, 16.—Arkona, beau¬ 
tiful prospect of the surrounding 
country, 44,—Assurance society 
against fire, nature of i^s esta- 
'^-Jjlishment, 21. 

Bays and creeks, account of the prin¬ 
cipal, 8.—Uergen, view of the 
country around, .58.—Bergen, its si¬ 
tuation, population, &c. 63.—Borg- 
wall, account of the ancient, 55.— 
Burghers, their condition not inte¬ 
rior to that of others in different 
countries, 19. 

Clergy, general statement of their 
condition, 18. 

Damask weavers, ingenuity of those 
people - in Giiigst, 36. — Dubber- 
worti), tradition respecting the ori¬ 
gin of the, 50. 

Forest trees not very abundant, 10 j 
specification of the principal sorts, 
11.—Flax from Rugen inferior in 
qwQlity to that from Pomerania, 12. 

Gadike, chief of the pirates, paiticu- 
lars of, 51.—Gftese, their superior 
quality in Rugen and Pomciania, 
14.—Gingst, excursion from this 
place into the vicinity, 34; descrip¬ 
tion of the market-town, 35.— 
Hackert, P. cultivation of his ta¬ 
lents for painting, 38,—Hackeri, 
remarks on some pictures by, 43.— 
Haddocks, some singular ones de¬ 
scribed, 53.—Hiddensee, tradition 
respecting its separation from the 
continent, 40 ; particulars of th4 
isle, 41 i character of the inhabit* 
ants, 43.— Hof conVeut, its first 
establishment, 42* 


Jasmund, general surrey of thepeiua* 
sula of, 49, 55, 

King's seat, grand view from the, 5% ' 
—Kosegarten, Dr« short ^<accoilBa 
of, 45, 

Landow Wedde, account of the* 

Lanken, beauty of the Goua^jr 
near, 57. 

Minerals, their general scarcity in tbe- 
islc of Rugen, 10.—Monchgut, tour 
to the country of, 57; its geognir 
phicaL situation, &c. 58; ma&aexm 
and customs of the inhabitants, 59« 

Nobility, remarks on the characterof 
the, 17. 

Ocke, brief remarks on the isle of, 

Peasantry of Rugen, general charai^ 
teristic of the, 20.—Phenoroenoa^ 
description of a remarkable one 
previous to a storm, 9.—Pirates,ai> 
count of those celebrated, 51. 

Population, amount of the, 

Pulitz, visit to the charming isJlaii4 
of, 49. 

Roads, state of the roads in general, 
29.—Rugard, account of the, 48.— 
Rugen, origin of its name, its scite* 
&c. 5; geographical statements, 15* 

Sagard, paiticulars of the market- 
town, 54.—Shipwrecks, regulatioos 
issued in cases of, 23.—Stortbecker, 
account of the robber, 51.—Stul^ 
benka miner, descriptiou of the ce¬ 
lebrated, 51, and sequel.—Vandal 
graves, observations on, 61—Vtt- 
sal^, severity of tbeic duty, 42.— 
Vegetation, general survey oft 

Wedde, signification of the word, 
Wedding in Monchgut, ceremoolM 

, attending it, 60.—WUtow, the pa« 
^naula of, described, 46.—Wqbvw 
Iker-iulls, deaemption of 47.^ 
Woods, scarce in Rugen , 10, > ^ 
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the, account of their 
manners, &c* 57 —Amenoa, South, 
natittiil cunohities of, 84 — Antisa*- 
ma, account of the mountain of, 89 
i^Sjhenca, %>anish, accurate division 
of, 40—expoUs and imports, 42,45, 
Buenoa Ajiea, its geographical situa¬ 
tion, population, &c ^ —Buenos 
A^res, general oWrvatioii<i relating 
tf>, -.-Butnos Aryes, account of 
ti>e province of, 61—the town, 64. 
Cbarcas, division of its provinces, 45. 
Chill, pai tu iilars of the viceioyalty 
68, 76 —Cordova, its situation, 
bade, &c. 12.*—Cordilleras,jouriK v 
over the, difhcutties attending it, 17 
Creole, general character of the, 13 
CorregiWies, account of several, 
47 —Cusco, sketches of this former 
capital ot Peru, 37. 

Deserts of Peru, 87. 

Fideles, a term for < onverted Indians, 
their character 18 

Goanvavclira, immense richness of 
the mines there, di^racHul i„uo- 
fauce of the Spaniaidsin woikmg 
them, 31 .— Gjpsies, m>c Ga^^d4*r(^^ 
Gauderois, their lesemblauce to the 
Gypsies in liirope, 10. 

Helm, M. his hone^^t views counteract¬ 
ed by avarie c and ignorance, j 4 
Imhaiis, the wild, character of, their 
treatment by the Spaniards, 11 — 
Ja^o, St. details of the corrgidoi y 
and town of, 74—Jauricocha, pio 
digious mass of rich ore in the moun- 
tain» 36.—-Jesuits, history of their 
establishment in Paraguay, 54, 57 
survey of the citj, its environN, 
Ac, S2, its fonner compared with 
Ms present, 39 —lama, its situation, 
interior of the town, Ac. 81.—>1 a 
Cun^s his generous views thwarted 
Ay jjgiioraiice, 33.—La Pas^ short 
of ihemountaiai 25, 
fdsidelaTMtt.nvcr of,. 37 .—oMomitains, 
//^{Bcrpal, m South America, 85.— 

^ wines* hit of those m the vice 
soyo^ of ?iata, 14^—^Mines, 
their eabals-and calumny 
te^iecia^ M. HeMe, 37-^Mti^s* 
Iheit netcauatoig prodhice according 
to the aetheoiUc re^jstets ef the 


mints, 38.—Mining, general re¬ 
marks and tho ignoiimc in, 21 — 
Mu^quetoes, violence of their sting, 
2^.—Monte Video, account of the 
town of, 65 —Manacicas, the, their 
government, customs, Ac 50 — 
Maxos, sketch of the province of, 
45 —M ijos, n^lcctcd state of the 
numerous h veins of gold, Ac in 
the vicinity of, \9 —Money coined 
in South America, account of, 39. 

Ores, their richness in the piovmces 
of Almary, 29 —Oniru, fonner 
opulence of this town, 24—Ustii- 
ches, immense Aoi ks of in the plain 
of Pampas, 10. 

Plata, the, its fon alio. and course, 
61 —Plata, vice royiltv ^ n, 
count of the, 45—I* t os, tie»ni- 
mense plain of, rrtnai rouble for its 
innvmeiable herds of wild hui es 
oxen, Ac 10—Pei u, f.outncrn, see 
Oorrat ^ Pci u, geiieial observa¬ 
tions reWtin? to, 57 —Paraguay, 
its division, production, Ac 30 — 
Peni, artount of the vice royalty 
of, 7b, 82 —PotoHi, retnaiks on the 
countiv in app.oacbing, 20, at- 
count of the <i\\ it-'df, 21, misma- 
nagcniciit of the mines theie, lA — 
Poto*.!, nchiiGs^ A its infnes, popu« 
li on of the capita), Ac 47. 

Quito, sketch of this intercstiDHT 
province, 82 —Quito, appearance 
of the city of, in IS02, 88 

Salta, Its s tiiation, tnnMt tr de, cul¬ 
ture of the iiihuhitmts, Ac. 16 — 
Santa Cm/ dela Sierra, its prod ifc, 
Ac. 4b —Savages in South Ameru a, 
account ot seieial nationt of, 57.— 
Spam, her fruitlesb attempts to mo- 
nopoli7c the trade of south America, 
41.—Spaniaids, their base treat¬ 
ment of the wild Indians, II — 
Spaniards, their cruelty to the In¬ 
dian*, 46. 

Tea, account of a herb used as, 52 — 
Temperoture and vegetable produc¬ 
tions of Peru, 90,92 —^Tigers, man¬ 
ner of killing them in South Ame¬ 
rica, 60. — Tucuman, disgraceful 
management of the mines at, 15 — 
TueumOn, the piovuice of, Its soil, 
mountains and nveis, 67,69* 
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DAIR, acootints of its ancienC 
mins, &G. *724—Arkiow, account of 
the battle at, 38—Avondale, delight¬ 
ful situation of, 36, 

Barrett, Dr, singular anecdote of* I’f# 
-—Bed of honour, the, assert^ to 
possess a charm against the sterility 
in women, 76,—character 
of tlie Irish, 6.—BeUe Vue, grounds 
and structure at, 43,—Breakfast, 
description of an Irish, 51 
Breeches, w,iimsical effect ofa pair 
of, 74.^B'^ ',s ill Ireland, the, in¬ 
teresting remarks on, 66,—Bolton^ 
Mr. superiority of his manufacto- 

..,..|*ies ot'er those of the French, 2.^ 
Black Ro«:k, beautiful scenery on 
tlje road to the, 24.—Bray, sketch 
of the town of, 32.—Bundling, the 
c!ustom of, described, 3. 

Cabin, interior of an Irish, 34, 60.— 
Carriages, the Irish, desriiption of, 
4.—Castle at .Dublin, description of 
the, 27.—Climate, obsen^ations on 
the, 47.—Clergy in Ireland, the, 
lamentable picture of, 8,—Castle- 
reogh, ioi-d, instance of his magia- 
iiimity, 81.—Catholics, there pro¬ 
portion to the protestants in many 
parts of Ireland, B7.—Cork, apjiear- 
unce of, 83. its institutions, &c. 84, 
increase of lU population, since, 
the lime of Charles 11. 87. 

Dargle, the, description of this beau¬ 
tiful glen, 31.—Devd’s glen, gloomy 
grandeur of the, 33.—Dinner, re¬ 
marks on its management, &c. 50 — 
Diappointment, ludicrous, 3T.— 
Drawing-rooms, Irish, elegant dii^ 
play of, 25.—Duelling, its decrease 
in Ireland, 54.—Dublin, history of 
the city of, 7; its population, pub¬ 
lic buildings, Slc, 9.—Dublin S^e- 
tf, oceoimt of its eontento, — 

Dwyer, his remarkably long elusion 
of justice in the Devil’s glen, 33. 

Edueatioa neglected wouf the, lower 
orders, 56. 

* « * 

Fanatio^, c^turch militant, eberieter. 
of some, during the rebd^, 99« 
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Generosity of an Iriidi 
Gentlemen, character of 
53.—Glendalocb, pattidmfi 

Highlandors^BeottiUi, ^ 
dhbi^ne m {reland, 
term lor a mUIng ta 6^"^ 

Hosph^ity not ubrel In 
50* 5r.—House of Induifiry 
rickT wretched stete of 
Husbandry, the, Weloh, 
oagement of, 
particulars of the,;58 l 

Irish, character of the low, 
pride, 61} their hardihotri^ 
gradatioo, 6>|k-^Irish» 
their character, 64^f 
ancient seat of science, 18. 

Killamey, 'sketch df the towduiid'hEi; 
beatifnl environs, *75, 80. / ^ 

Bodies, curious remarks On ^eir S6|||i^ 
21.—Ladies, character of fbe Im^;. 
52.—Liffey, lieauty of the fitidliN - 
over the, 28.—Limerick, iuterestidg 
remarks on, 70.—Literature, its pM> ^ 
sionate pursuit by the Irish, 49« ^ 

Mai tello towers along the bay of 

lin, their imriility Ibr defence, "" 

Mail^aches in Ir^and, IMir 4 e*' 
tablisbmenC, 15.—Mlddle^-A 
scription of the dess of, 
cross Abbey, its graceful 
scribed; 75. . , 

Newgate, in Dublim 
arrangement, dtc. 86^ y ' ^ 
Prejudice, singularktad'C^ ^ 

latines, exemplary conduct 
73.--.Parli8nneat Hodse at 
the late, descriptioik tbts nibbla^ 
pile, Iri^, 

nimity 
specietdn 

tatoes^ thafir mittiiiNs, 35. 
in iretand, account of 
PopnliEtlmi of Irebuid, 

8huu«er: 

remarks mt 
48.—Royal 
the Btroctoas^^SSh 
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i^olsrof* 16{ nnn^Mrof »fcixdtn|»» 
^ iB^Ttmersy round, «i^;gestioi» 
as to their ongm, 43* 

Viceroy* bis style of liTiofl^* Sl9» 

Waters* cotnecrated* pioutt visits to, 

*37*Wicktow* ^neral confiisioit 
occasioned by the discovery of th^ 
gold Bune at> 41* 
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m A VOYAGE TO INDIA* jCHINA, Ac. 

11, line 2g* after afttmooM* for f;) place a (,) 
19* 92* after ih r^ monihs 

se3> ^ for one fourth read e«c e&A/3* 

read/fo^eo^ 
read fiTyracase. 
read q^tcs^ue. 


$%, y* for HowoU 

99JL ____ Am 


Mi 


18* for A^raaje 
S4* for quoqur 


JDirections to the lender. , 

Vl^iAeeCk^f ee6b vmk of Travels contained tn this volume are to be sega^ 
^Medl^omthe natabers and arrwged together, according to theic signatures, 
Hm tb« ABmi^kCr order ; 

1 Sarytschevr. 

9 Reuiily. 

5 Fiseha-* 

4 Tour throngh Riigen. 
i Voyage to India* 

6 Carr* 

The plates are to be placed as follows: 


EaOfLC.Y’s TSAVSLS IH TUB CRIMBA* 

Map of the Cnmeai to foce the Title. 
jitmiSMOttt Umo /-I— — 

C^sibaitd ia t^e Crimea — 

Oafeamia of t&e 'nurtan, &c. — » 
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